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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


VoL. XXL] 


MARCH, 1910. [No. I, 


WSD}{£SDAT, OOtOBSK SOtb. 1909. 

The President (Miss C. S. Bhrne) in the Chair. 

The minutes the last Meeting were read and confinned 
The election of Mr. R. H. Anderson, Major H. R. 
Brown, Mr, J. A, Fallows, Mr. W. Mitchell, Mr R. H. 
Stephenson, and the Rev. J. H. Weeks as members of 
the Society was announced, 

The death of Mr J. B. Andrews and the resignations 
of Mr, L Abrahams, Miss Jackson, Mr G, P. Sneddon, 
and Mra J. G. Speakman were also anaouQced. 

Mrs. M. French-Sheldon, F.R.G.S., read a paper entitled 
"Some Seaet Societies and Fetishes in Africa,” and a 
dlacussioa followed in which Miss A. Werner, Mr, A R. 
Wright, Mr. Tabor, and the President took part. Mra 
French>Sbeldon exhibited numerous objects illustrative fA 
her paper, amongst which were:—the coat worn by the 
executioner of King Prempeh of Ashanti \ a burial casket 
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of gold, brass, and copper taken from a royal tomb; a nail 
fetish; a harvest fetish; a Janus-headed fetish cup from 
the Congo; a horn acd necklace from the Mangunga 
people; and a mask from the upper Aruwimi river, The 
meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. 
French-Sheldon for her paper 


WSDNESDAY, K0YSM6EK 17th, 1609. 

The President (Miss C. S. Burke) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and condrmed- 

The election of Mr. W, G, Sullivan as a member of 
the Society was announced. 

The deaths of Mrs. C. E. Levy and Mr. J- Tolhurst, 
and the res^oations of Mra Cartwright, the Rev. F. C. 
Lambert, and Mr A, E Swanson were also announced. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers read papers entitled "The Father's 
Sister in Oceania” (pp. 42 - 59 ) and "Some Notes on 
Magical Practices in the Banks’ Islands," and in the 
discussion which followed Mr. A. R. Wright, Dr Gaster, 
Mr. A. R Brown, Mr. Tabor, the Rev, T. Lewis, and 
Mrs. French-Sheldon took part. The meeting terminated 
with a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Rivers for his 
paper. 

The following objects illustrative of the folklore 
of Oceania were exhibited by Mr A. R, Wright 
Sorcerer’s book from the Batta tribe (Sumatra); two 
carved-wood deities and a medidoe-man’s silver mirror 
from Nias Island; a dugoog amulet from New Guinea; 
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a charm ornament and a canoe ornament ftota New 
Britain; a carved fly-whiak carried as insignia by a chief, 
Hervey Island (Cook’s Islands); a Janus-headed amulet 
from Mortlock Island; a neck ornament and necklace of 
tridacne shell from Santa Cruz Island; and intemodes 
of the kurman vine used in magic lO Mabui^ Island 
(Torres Straits). 


WEDUZSDAT, DECEUfiER ISth, ld09, 

The President (Miss C. S. Burns) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and conlinned. 

The election of Mr. T. C. Hodson as a member of 
the Society was announced. 

The death of Mr. A. Macgregor was also announced. 

Mr. A, R. Wright exhibited and described a number of 
horse ornaments and amulets connected with the horse, 
and gave an account of some British horse charms and 
superstitions. 

Mr. E. Lovett gave a lecture on “ Horse Charms and 
Superstitions Abroad, and the Early Legendary History 
of the Horae,” which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

The following objects were exhibited:— 

By Mr. A. R, Wright:—A collection of 76 different 
brass horse ornaments from London, Winchester, and 
Scarborough; horse-shoes and horseshoe nails used as 
charms; horse-shoe motor mascot; Servian double boar’s 
tusk horse pendant; Tibetan horse tassel ornamented by 
dragons. 
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By Mr. E. LovettTwo pairs (la^e and small) of 
brass sea>borses 6:ced to goodolaa, Venice; toy horses and 
chariot, carved out of single block of wood, from Volc^da, 
Russia. 

By Mr. Tabor:—Horse trappings from Christiania. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. G. L. Gomme, Dr. 
Hlldburgh, Mr. F. Fawcett, Mr, P. G, Thomas. Mr. Major, 
Miss Broadwood, Mr. Tabor, and the President took part. 

The meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Messrs. Wright, Lovett, and Tabor for the papers and 
exhibits. 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 

WEDNSSBAT, JANT7A2T L9th, ISIQ. 

The President (Miss C. S. Bdrne) in the Chair. 

The miQUtes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Annual Report, Statement of Accounts, and Balance 
Sheet for the year 1909 were duly presented, and upon 
the motion of Dr. GasCer, seconded fay Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
it was resolved that the same be received and adopted. 

Balloting papers for the election of President, Vice- 
Presidents, Council, and officers having been distributed, 
Mr. A A. Gomme and the Acting Secretary were 
Dominated by the President as scrutineers for the Ballot 

The President then delivered her Presidential Address 
on “The Value of European Folklore in Che History of 
Culture” (pp. 13-36), and at its conclusion a very hearty 
vote of thanks to her was moved by Mr. Crooke, seconded 
by Mr. Clodd, and carried with acclamation. 

At the request of the President the Acting Secretary 
then announced the result of the Ballot, and the following 
ladies and gentlemen were declared duly elected, viz. 

As President, Miss C. S- Bume. 

As Vice-Presidents, The Hon- John Abercromby; The 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.; Sir E. 
W. Brabrook, C.B.. F-S.A.; E- Clodd, Esq.; J. G. Frazer, 
Esq., LL.D., Litt.D.; M, Gaster, Ph.D.; G- Laurence 
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Gomme, Esq., F.S.A.; A. C. Haddon, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S.; 
E S. Hartland, Esq., F.S.A.; A. Lang, Esq., M.A-, LL.D.; 
A- Kutt, Esq.; ?«►£ Sir J. Riys, LL.D., F.B-A., F.SA,; 
W. H. D. Rouse, Esq,, LittD.; The Rev. Prof. A. H, 
Sayce, M,A, LLD., D-D.; and Prof E B- Tylor, LLD,, 
F.R.S. 

As Mentbers of Council, G. Calderon, Esq.; W. Crooke, 
Esq., EA ; M. Longworth Dames, Esq.; A. A Gbmme, 
Esq,; W. E Hildbu^h, Esq., PhD.; T. C. Hodson, Esq.; 
Miss E. Hull; A W. Johnston, Esq, F.S.A.Scot.; W. F. 
Kirby, Esq.; E, Lovett, Esq.; A. F. Major, Esq.; R. 
R. Marett, Esq., MA.; W. H. R. Rivers, Esq., M.D.; 
C. G, Scligmaon, Esq., M.D.; C. J. Tabor, Esq.; E. 
Westermarck, Esq., Pb.D.; H. R Wheatley, Esq,, F.S.A.; 
and A. R. Wr^hl, Esq. 

As Non. Treasurer, Edward Clodd, Esq. 

As Hon. Auditors, F. G. Green, Esq.; and A. W. 
Johnston, Esq., F.S.AScot 
As Secretary, F. A. Milne, Esq., M.A. 

Upon the motion of Dr. W. L. Kildburgh, seconded by 
CoL W. Hanna, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the outgoing Members of Council, Mias Eyre, the Rev. 
H. N. Hutchinson, and Mr. W. W. Skeat. 

The following objects were exhibited 
By the President:—Old print of St Oswald's Well, 
Oswestry; funeral hood from Edgmond, East Salop; stones 
from Woolston Well, Shropshire, supposed to be stained 
by the blood of 5t Winifred; ashen faggot from Devon¬ 
shire. 

By the Rev. J. H. Brooksbank Phot^^aph of pews 
in Caatleton Church, Derbyshire, erected at the Restora¬ 
tion. 

By Mr. W. Wells Bladen :—Views of the Horn Dance 
at Abbot’s Bromley, Staffordshire. 

By Mr, A R. Wright :—Bayberry candle burnt for 
luck on Christmas Night, Baltimore, U.S.A 
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By Mr. E. Lorett stones and N eolithic fliot 

aiTowheads aad celt, used as amulets m Antrim \ 
belemoite “thunderbolt" &om Surrey; peasants' love 
tokefis of the early fifties; fos^ teeth “cramp stones,” 
Whitstable; rudely ^aped “haads” of amber, Lowestoft; 
mole feet and ash-tree coocredoas carried as cures for 
cramp, Sussex; hag-stose and sheep-booe amulet, Whitby; 
badger’s snout carried as protection against mad 
Minehead; potatoes and bone ring carried against rheuma- 
tisra, Brandon (Suffolk); and various amulets for luck fi'om 
costers’ barrows in North London. 


THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL. 


The Coufldl are glad to be able to report that the 
nambera of the Sodety are well malntaiped at over 410. 
Twenty new oiembers have been elected, and live libraries 
added to the roll of subscribers. But they have to aonouoce 
with regret the deaths of five members, among them that 
of Mr J. B. Andrews, who bad been actively associated 
with the Sodety doce its foundatioa in 1S7B, and Mr. 
A. M. T. Jackson, assistant collector at Nasik io the 
Bombay Residency, who was assassinated io December 
last. There have been dCteen resignations, and the 
names of. a few members who were in arrear with their 
subscriptions have beeo struck off the list. The Council 
again appeal for greater regularity in the payment of 
subscriptions. They are informed by the Secretary that 
he has found it necessary to send out more reminders 
than in any previous year, and a considerable number 
of subscriptions ate still unpaid- 
The papers read during the year have been as follows : 

/otL ». The FR*td«U[al Addn& (AO-Z^rg, 1909, pp. 12*31.) 

Ffi. j?. “ uoQDg tfae mil Tiibei of Amu” (QlosCnWtl 

linceni Mr. T. C. Hodaoru 

MeytA t;, ‘'The K«U^oq of the Andiau) blinders.” Uc. A. R. Brown. 
A/riJ 21. ** Person^ Amoleu {Europeu).” Mia Uoa EckeM(«a, 

19. “The Bure Elemenl in Swaluli folklore." Ufa A. Werner. 
/i0W 1$. “Folk'talea of ^ie Lasheieead thdcneighboors” {illuKreted by 
lancen »lidu}. Lieut-Colonel J. Shakapeu. 
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0eii*«r2O> **SoBe6eemSodelMiiadF«tU0b Afria.* Uia. U. FT«nelu 

17 . **Tw^ NMes frctt the Banis Ishiid&’' Di. W. H. 5. {Uv«k. 

1$. HcBM OoBmeois sod Se^«r8dUoQ&” Kj. iL R. 

Wn^tK. ‘‘Hone and SBpenij&os Abroad, nod 

dw l«g«adM 7 Uteeir U tbe Hme** (illBitnted 
iinim slidesV bb. E. IxmO. 

At th« April m«etJog Mr. W. L« HUdburgh uid Mr. 
£. Lovett exhibited & number of amulets from Naples and 
elsewhere; at the June meeting, Mrs. Shakespear exhibited 
and explained the use of a number of objects collected 
among the hill tribes of Assam, and more particularly 
the Lushals, the Manipuris, and the Hakka Chins ; at the 
October meeting Mrs. Freoch-Sheldon exhibited a number 
of objects illustratii^' her paper, including the coat worn 
by the executioner of King Frempeb of Ashanti, a fetish 
cup from the Congo with head lookiug both ways, 
and a mask from the upper Aruwimi river; at the 
November meeting Mr. A. R. Wright exhibited a 
number of interesting objects from Oceania; and at the 
December meeting Mr. A. R. Wri^t, Mr. E. Lovett, 
and Mr. C. J. Tabor exhibited a fine collection of 
charms, amulets, and erappmgs. Other objects exhibited 
during the session were two *St Bridget's crosses" from 
County Antrim by the Presides^ and a helmet of riveted 
mail covered with amulets from the field of Omdurman 
by Mr. A. R. Wright 

The Couocii have arranged a pn^ramme of exhibits 
coordinated as Jar as posuble with the papers to be 
read at each meeting, and they hope that members and 
friends of the Society possessing objects of folklore 
interest, and especially any bearing on the subjects of the 
papers announced for reading, will offer them for exhibi¬ 
tion. Anyone kind enough to send exhibits should 
communicate with Mr. A. A Gomme, 12 Dryden Chambers, 
119 Oxford St, W., who will supply appropriate labels. 
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The attendance et the evening meetings has been good. 
No meeting has been crowded, but Che room has been 
often quite full The papers illustrated by lantern slides 
have, as usual, proved the most attractive. 

A list of addldoos to the library will be found appended 
to the minutes of the June meeting {Folk^Lore^ 1909, 
P 3S6> 

The Society has issued during the year the 20th volume 
of Folk-Lore. In their last report the Council were 
unable to announce who would succeed Miss Burne as 
Editor of the journal They have been so fortunate as 
to secure the services of Mr, A, R. Wright, under whose 
able editorship in collaboration with Mr. Crooke this 
volume has been produced. The Council have also to 
thank Mr. Wright for the service he has so ungrudgingly 
rendered to the Society in compiling the Index. 

The Annual Biblicgraphy for the year 1908, compiled in 
accordance with the arrangement made with the Council 
of the Royal Anlhropolt^cal Institute in 1907, is in 
course of preparation, and will be issued during the 
coming year, 

The additional volume for rpoS, the collection of 
Lincolnshire Folklort from Printed Sources, by Miss M. 
Peacock and Mrs. Gutch, has been Issued. The additional 
volumes for 1909 and 1910 will be Primitive Paternity, 
Parts I and IL, by Mr. E. S. Hartland. Part I, is nearly 
ready, and Part II. will, it is expected, be issued before 
June, 

For many years past there has been a growing demand 
for another edition of The Handbook 0/ Poiktore, the first 
edition of which has long been out of print, The Council 
are glad to be able to announce that the President has 
underuken to prepare a revised edition of the book, and 
that substantial progress has already been made with the 
work. The Council have not yet decided upon what 
terms the book will be issued to members and subscribers. 
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The meetiog of t^e Coagnss of Archaeological Societies 
was held as usual m Jol^, and was atCeoded by Pn 
Gaster and Mr. Longwortb Dames as delegates from the 
Society. 

The Society was rapreseoted at the meeting of the 
British Association at Winnipeg by Mr. £. S. Kartland 
and Professor J. h. Myres. 

The Council regret to announce that four^hiths of the 
Societ3^s stock of bound and unbound volumes were 
damaged by water during a fire which took place early in 
October at the warehouse in Little Guildford Street, South* 
wark, in the basement of which it was stored. The stock 
was insured in the Westminster Fire Office for ^d 

Mr. C. J. Tabor kindly uadatook on behalf of the Society 
the c^otiations for the seCtleoient of its claim against 
the Office. The claim was finally settled for £iioo 
and the whole of the salvage. The sincere thanks of the 
Council are due to Mr. Tabor for bis exertions, and 
the Society is to be congratulated on the soccessful result 
arrived at 

The Coundl submit herewith the annual Accounts and 
Balacce Sheet duly audited. 

CKAJOXDTTE a BtTUHE, 
frmdeHit 1909 * 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE Value of European Folklore in the History 
OF Culture. 

THIS is, to the best of my bcHe£ the first time,—at all 
events in the Old World,-that the duty of dellvenug the 
Annual Presidential Address to a learned Society has been 
entrusted to a woman. I am old-fashioned enough to feel 
considerable diffidence in occupying a position of so much 
responsibility, and one which has previously been filled by 
so many of greater note. But I regard the honour you 
have done me in placing me in this chair leas as a compU- 
ment to myself individually, than as one to my sex in 
my person. I look on it as another pleasant token of the 
manner in which a generation brought up under the sove¬ 
reignty of a woman has learnt to appreciate woman’s help 
and counsel. So I am going to speak out frankly, knowing 
that whatever I may say will receive serious consideration 
at yonr handa 

Over thirty years,—the lifetime of a generation,—have 
elapsed since our Society was founded. The Report that 
is presented to you tonight is our thirty-second: one can 
hardly realise the different conditions that prevailed when 
we issued our first,—the different position then held by all 
anthropolc^cal study, and especially by studies bearing 
on Religion and Sociolc^. The patriarchal theory pre¬ 
vailed in Sociolcgy,aod the sun-myth, disease-of-language 
theory in the sphere of Mytholc^ and Religion. We bad 
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PrimitiVi Cultw« and the Early Hiitory of Mankind to set 
our faces in the right direction, our feet in the right path. 
But Cmtom and Myih did not appear tJU 1884, My thy 
Ritual, and Religion till 1887, the Golden Baugh onlj' in 
I $90, the Science of Fairy Tales in the same year, and the 
Legend of Perseus not till 1895. There was all the charm 
of the discoverer about those early days, twenty and thirty 
years and perhaps we who groped our way through 
them need not altogether envy the highly-trained and 
carefully-instructed young students of the present. 

Discussions in the Folk-Lore Journal in 1885 *87 led to 
the delimitation of the scope of the study of folklore. The 
boundary was drawn in accordance with Mr. Thoms’s 
original coinage of the word, to swclude all branches of 
"folk's learning”—all that concerns the intellectual and 
social life of the folk,—and to aarclude arts and crafis,^ 
" tecbnolc^,” as they now begin to be called. In 1890 the 
Handbook of Folklore set forth a simple and practical 
scheme of work and study, framed on this principle, and 
the next year, 1891, saw the gathering of a Congress of 
Folklorists in London. This not only brought the Folk- 
Lore Society into closer touch with students in America 
and on the Continent of Europe, but also, as 1 must 
believe, brought home to the minds of English scholars io 
general the fact that hgre was a definite subject of study, 
hitherto neglected, and worthy of their serious attention. 

One very practical outcome of the Congress was to 
establish, beyond dispute, the importance and interest of 
children’s games, a bit of woman’s work on which I may 
be permitted for a moment to dwell. A young woman 
from the specially musical parish of Madeley, in Shrop¬ 
shire, went to live as nurse in the family of my sister in 
Derbyshire. She had a lai^e repertory of singing-games, 
some of which she taught to her charges, My sister, who 
was continually under the necessity of organising parish 
festisdties, caused the maid to teach her games to some of 
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the vjlUffe chQdren for perforaiance at one of these enter- 
tainments, and tha result «aa a great success. Mr^ 
Gomme, hearing nf this ton, me. took up the idea 
characteristic energy, trained a party of children '‘t 
(teaching them games from other places in addition to those 
they already knewX overcame the aoxJeiics of the Com- 
mittee of the CongreaSy who sent a solemn deputation 
down to Barnes to inspect and report on her doings, and, 
finally, when the games were performed at the con^- 
sazione, she had the success of the Congress. FoUowmg 
jt up. she compiled the DicHonary of BntUk TradittMl 
GamtSy which must always rank beside Strutts Sports and 
Pastwtes as a sUndard work on the subject with which 
they both deal How the revival of traditional games 
and dances has prc^rcssed since its appearance we all 
know. 

Perhaps nothing has done more to bring home to us the 
reality and importance of the phenomenon of " Survival in 
Culture" than have that little Handbook and those childish 
games. It is pleasant to reflect that these two foundation- 
stones were laid by a man and a woman working in 
partnership, a husband and wife, the founders of our 
Society, Mr. and Mrs. G. Laurence Gomme. 

In the twenty years that have passed rince then, the 
claims of the early history of culture on the attention of 
anthropologists have gamed general recognition, and the 
study has advanced all along the line. The older Univer¬ 
sities have taken it up, each more suo. Cambridge, the 
scientific, has sent out exploring expeditions commissioned 
to report not only on physical anthropology and tech¬ 
nology, but on the “manners and customs of the natives," 
chronicled with a thoroughness and exactitude never 
attempted before. The whole standard of sdentific re¬ 
search in the fields of ethnology and culture has been rwsed 
by the work of the Cambridge explorers, Oxford, the 
philosophic, approached the study of culture from the side 
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of the philosophy of religion, and, coming to perceive that 
systems of religion cannot be studied apart from culturei 
nor culture from anthropology as a whole, she has insti¬ 
tuted a diploma in anChropolc^, and has succeeded in 
awakenirfg a real interest in the subject among the youi^ 
men from whose ranks the future rulers of tbe native 
races of the British Empire are likely to be drawn. Of 
the younger Universities, London has established two 
professorships of Sociology aod a Lectureship of Ethno¬ 
logy, and Liverpool a Chair of Sodal Anthropology. The 
names difr€r„but the early stages of the history of culture 
are dealt with under them all. 

In other quarters, the barrier once existing between 
students of physical anthropology and students of culture 
may now be said to have been thoroughly broken down. 
The Royal Anthropological Institute has silently and 
gradually enlarged its borders, and now welcomes cultural 
studies as freely as the physical or technological work 
which used to be its chief concern. It has progressed by 
leaps and bounds, and has become a centre of influence, 
a voice to be listened to, a power not to be disregarded. 

Of the progress made in exploration by Araefica and 
Australia, of the societies founded and the important works 
produced on the Continent of Europe, I will not now stay 
to speak. I have s^d enough to show the difference of our 
circumstances to-day from those of thirty years ago. 

The change being so great,—the phenomenon of sav^e 
survivals in culture established, the position of the history 
aod development of culture as an integral part of anthro¬ 
pology vindicated, and the claims of anthropol<^ as a 
subject of study recognised by the Universities,—the 
question has naturally been more than once asked,—Is 
there any further need for the Folk-Lore Society ? Has it 
not done its work? How can it now justify its existence 
as a separate organization ? It is to these questions that 
I propose to address myself to-night Sundry criticisms of 

B 
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o«r methods of study which begin to make themselves 
heard wiU, I think, help to determine the answer. 

For here and there it is whispered that our process is 
not altogether sound. Voices from across the Channel 
beein to murmur that English anthropolr^isis are going too 
fast Ten years ago Monsieur Henri Hubert ^ warned us 
against trying to discover the origins of traditional ntes 
Wore we have ascertained the laws which govern them; 
in other words, against attempting to go direct to the 
source and omitting the intermediate history- Others, 
even among ourselves, tell us that we are preceding on 
wrong methods, comparing recklessly, pulling up items 
of folklore by the roots to set them beside other items, 
similarly uprooted, from other social systems and other 
stages of culture. More discrimination, they say, is 
needed, more close examination of definite areas, more 
study of variations, and more enquiry into causes, The 
complaint against us amounts to this,—that we pay too 
much attention to rimUarities. and not enough to differ¬ 
ences, and, further, that we confine our attention to the 
incident, ceremony, or saying itself, without taking eo* 
vifoameni into consideration. The following seems to be 


a case in points— 

In 1902, a correspondent writing to Folk-Lore (xia, 
p. 17O recorded an Oxfordshire proverbial saying applied 
to a lasy man in the hayfield or harvest-field, or to “one 
as wouldn’t work,” via.—“He's got the little white dog." 
On the strength of parallel expressions used in the north¬ 
east of France, he hastily added this saying to the vast 
memorial cairn of folklore erected to the honour of the 
Corn-spiriL But take the environment into consideration. 
This is one of the obscurely-worded metaphorical sayings 
in which country people delight. The metaphor is one of 
disease, “ He’s got the Httle white dc^,"—as If it had 
been, he has got the yellow janders, the brown typhus, the 


^L'AnnkSm^io^qm. X900, KvicragA. P. Scot. <^»ri»g and 
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Harry’s slippers, the w^f, or any other of Che occult 
dUeasee the folk tell you that their friends are suffering 
from. What malady could be likened to, or symbolised 
by, a little white dog? Well, what place does the actual 
little white dog hold in the economy of English agricultural 
life ? I say nothing about French country life, because I 
have no acquaintance with it; but in an old-fashioned 
English farmhouse the only creature that is not kept for 
profit is the little white d^. There are no pet animals, no 
tame rabbits, white mice, or canaries,—no sporting-dogs, 
because there is (or was) no sport. The sheep-dc^, if 
there is one, and the big house-d<^ tied up in the yard 
both have their uses and duties, They "earn their living," 
as the people say. Only the little white terrier has no 
duties or responsibilities, and may play about all day long 
at hU own sweet wilL What he typifies is idleness. He is 
a “lazy dog,” and the man who has "got" him is the one 
who has been Infected by his laziness. This is sufficiently 
shown by the parallel expression given by the country 
informant in explanation,—" the Lawrence has got him,"— 
“ Lazy Lawrence," the personification of the idle fellow. 

(Even since these lines were written, a country-woman 
incidentally said to me, a propos of a license for a pet 
dc^,—"It's waste of money, ma'am, for ’e don't earn ’is 
living.” This casual remark in itself shows the point of 
view from which the "little dog" is regarded,) 

I cannot put the whole matter better than it has been 
put by Mr. Gomme:*—''Similarity in form does not 
necessarily imply similarity in origin. It does not mean 
similarity in motive. Customs and rites which are alike 
in practice can be shown to have originated from quite 
different causes, to express quite different motives, and 
cannot, therefore, be held to belong to a common class, the 
elements of which are comparable.” Id evidence of this 
he adduces the custom of the inheritance of the youngest 

'folkisre as an RUteruai Sciance, p. 171. 
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son. In Europe this appears to arise from miration, from 
the Teutonic fashion of letting the adult sons go out into 
the world to found families elsewhere, so that the youngest, 
remaining longest at home, was naturally the one who 
inherited the paternal homestead. But in South Africa 
the inheritance of younger sons, where it occurs, is due to 
polygamy and wife-purchase. In the struggling days of 
his youth a man cannot always afford to give much for 
a wife, and the "great" or chief wife, whose son will be 
his successor, may not be acquired till, in his matuie and 
prosperous years, his means and position enable him to 
look father for an aUIance. In such a case, the younger 
children inherit before their elder brethren, the sons of her 
humbler predec^ors. Thus a superficial likeness of effect 
may be produced by two entirely distinct causes.* 

How important it is to study differences as well as 
likenesses, history as well as environment, I shall now 
endeavour to show by an examioation of some annual 
customs still observed in England. 

In ipoi Mr S- O- Addy published in Folk-Lore {vol. xii, 
p. 394) a detailed and very interesting account of a May 
festival, celebrated at Castleton in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
and known by the name of “ Garland Day.” On the 29th 
of May in each year, the bellringers of Castleton make an 
enormous “ garland" of flowers, which is carried round the 
village on the head and shoulders of a man on horseback, 
in costume, accompanied by a band playing a special 
traditional air and followed by a party of morris-dancers, 
while another man on horseback, dressed in woman’s 
clothes, brings up the rear. After perambulating the place, 
they hoist the garland to the top of the church-tower, and 
fix it on one of the pinnacles. The day is kept as a 
general holiday. The dancers now are girls, dressed in 
white and carrying wands adorned with ribbon streamers, 
but formerly they were men, and it is remembered that the 
* Ibid., ciclsf the Rev. JaiPM MucOopald m Pdk-Lsrty vol. uL, f.b. 
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ringers themselves used once to perform the d4nce> and 
also that a man with a '‘besom” (broom) used to lead 
the procession, sweeping the crowd out of the way. The 
villagers call the riders the King and Queen, but the 
ringers themselves speak of “the roan that carries the 
garland" and "the lady." The “garland” is neither a 
simple wreath or circlet, nor the combination of transverse 
circles which is the ordinary form of May-garland in Eng¬ 
land. It is a dome-shaped crown with seven arches, and 
the apex is formed by a nosegay called the "queen” (or 
"quanc”), of which more anon. The crown Is so large that 
it covers the wearer down to the hips as he sits on horse¬ 
back. His appearance naturally suggested to Mr. Addy 
a comparison with the German spring-festivals, in which a 
" Grass-King,” or “ Green George,” or other such character, 
is escorted round the town or district encased fn a covering 
of leaves and branches. 

Now dressing up a man in greenery is not the usual 
type of May-celebration in England, except amoog the 
^imney-sweeps, Nor is it common to the whole of the 
Peak district. Far from that, May Day is there observed 
only by the most conservative part of the population, the 
children, who keep it io the characteristic old English 
fashion, by setting up a Maypole and dancing round it, 
(cf. Folk-Lore, vol. xvi., p. 461); and, whether the 29th of 
May is observed or the ist, It is kept in the same way, and 
by the children only. Why should CastleCon differ from 
its neighbours, and why should its festival resemble a 
German rather than an English rite? Is there anything 
in the circumstances of the place to account for these 
peculiarities ? 

We may reasonably look for traces of extreme antiquity 
in the folklore of the Peak District. The evidence of 
barrows, roads, and other remains shows that it was 
already inhabited in Roman and even in pre-Roman times, 
and it seems to have retained a continuous existence 
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through the Ssxod and DanUh invasions, for the inhabi¬ 
tants at that time are always spoken of as a distinct 
people,—the Pec-sstas, or dwellers in the Peak, But» as 
it is obvious that we have to do with a case of the 
transference of a festival from one date to another (May 
xst to May 29th}, we must b^in by enquiring into the 
circumstances of the locality at the time of the change. 

The 29th of May was, as we all know, made a public 
holiday by Act of Parliament in i€6o (12 Car. 11 .), in 
memoty of the restoration of the monarchy. A special 
service was provided for it in the Prayer Book of 1662. 
But the day does not appear to have been universally or 
even generally observed. 

Derbyshire took the side of the Parliament during the 
Civil Wars. That is to say, the county town wae 
garrisoned for the Parliament, and overawed the surrounding 
country, but the miners of “Derby hills so free” cared 
little for the opinion of the county town. They were a 
rough and independent folk, accustomed (as Mr. Addy 
shows) to manage their own affairs and fight out their 
own quarrels. Within Hvir^ memory ^hts were arranged 
between neighbouring villages, traditional taunts were 
exchanged, and visitors to the rival “ wakes ” were 
“ aggravated ” and insulted. The king stood in a special 
relation to them. As Duke of Lancaster be was Lord 
of the Peak,—their landlord as well as their sovereign; 
and there is plenty of evidence that Derbyshire men 
leaned for the most part to the Royalist side. They 
mustered 300 horse to fight for Charles L at Tissington 
just before Naseby; they rioted for Charles IL in Derby 
streets under Richard Cromwell. In religious matters 
too, the Feaklanders were accustomed to act for them¬ 
selves. Not ten years before Che outbreak of the 
Rebellion the parishioners of Castleton built a district 
church in the parish, and retained the right of patronage 
in their own hands. At Cbapel-en-le-Frith (or Forest) the 
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freeholders were the patrons, They presented a Royalist 
to the living in 1643. A few years later, under Cromwell, 
Peak Forest Chapel was built, and was dedicated to King 
Charles the Martyr,—one out of only four such dedications 
in England. Such was the state of popular feeling in the 
Peak at the eve of the Restoration. 

Anxious to find out something of the circumstances of 
Castleton parish itself at the time, I paid a visit to the 
place last summer. It is a little, old, decayed market town, 
overlooked by the ruins of the famous Castle of the Peak. 
The lines of a rampart that surrounded the town and con¬ 
nected it with the fortifications of the castle may still be 
traced. The houses are built close together,—on the waste 
of the manor, I was told,—without gardens. They line 
rectangular streets that remind one of Winchelsea, and 
suggest definite " town-planning."* The place is situated 
on level ground at the Either end of one of the highest 
dales of the Peak, at the spot where the valley becomes a 
pass. Two miles below it, at the mouth of the dale, Is 
Hope, a village of which the local proverb says ,—" There’s 
many a one lives in Hope as never saw Castletoo," so 
little 'through traffic' Is there in the valley. The present 
vicar, the Rev. J. H. Brooksbank, received me with the 
utmost kindness. He is deeply interested in the local 
history, and from the parish registers and other data in 
his possession I obtained the information I wanted. 

Through all the ups and downs of the period the 
Reverend Samuel Cryer was vicar of Castleton. Ap-, 
pointed in id44* by I know not whom, (the patronage was 
in the hands of the Bishops of Chester), the Parliamentary 
Commissioners found him there in 1650, and lef^ him in 
possession. He was re-instituted on the eve of "Slack 
Bartholomew " in 1662, and died vicar under William and 
Mary, in 1697, after fifty-three years’ unbroken ministry. 
Such a length of time could hardly help leaving some 
*S«e Noce 1., ‘tli« yen of UfirMOD Moor. 
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trace of bis persoDality in the parish, and, in fact, the 
present vicarage-house, a building of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, is still called Cryer House. That he and his people 
welcomed the RestoratioD we may feel sure, for on its 
accomplishment the re-pewiag of the church was immedi¬ 
ately taken in hand- !t was filled with fine carved oak 
pews with book-rests and wooden candlesticks, and holes 
io them to receive the sprigs of holly with which it is still 
decorated by the ringers at Christmas. Mr. Crycds own 
pew bears his name in full, and the date id6i. Other 
initialled pews are dated 1662 and 1663. Wood-carving 
was a local trade, and these pews must have been carved 
ID the village, for the spedal pattern favoured by the 
Castleton people occurs on them. (The last old wood- 
carver, who died only last year, so Mr. Brooksbank informed 
me, would not have used a Hope pattern.) 

Now it is of course open to anyone to call Mr. Cryer a 
Vicar of Bray,® but it may equally well be maintained that 
to live peaceably with all parlies through such troublous 
times implies the possession of no little tact and judgment 
and power of conciliation, and I suggest that to this we 
owe the institution of the Castleton Garland in its present 
form. The principles of a Church-and-King mao of the 
seventeenth century were in favour of public sports and 
holidays, and we know from the evidence of the pews that 
Mr. Cryer and his parishioners pulled together in Church 
matters. But, even if his own principles allowed him to 
countenance a complete revival of the May-games pro* 
hibited under the Commonwealth, a prudent man would 
not give offence to Puritan neighbours or visitors by 
restoring that "stinckyng ydoll,’' the Maypole, with the 
rowdy expeditions to ‘'bring it home,” and the dancing of 
both sexes about it, to which they took such exception 
So the whole festival U turned into a loyal celebration of 
cho “wtiattoever Kiog might r«iga would sHIl b« Vicu of Btaf, 

Sjpl” 
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the restoraiion of" Church and King/’ Instead of the old 
garlands adorning the Maypole on May Day, a floral 
crown IS hoisted to the steeple on the new authorised 
holiday. The dancing is decorously performed by skilled 
and selected dancers. Women take no part in it, (though 
children have lately begun to do so), and the whole affair 
is carried out by responsible Church officials, the ringers, 
whose beloved bells the Puritans would have silenced. 
The thirty-seven years which Mr. Cryeris incumbency 
lasted after the Restoration would be long enough to 
allow his reforms to take root. Before his death a new 
generation would have grown up to whom the reorganized 
festival would seem part of the natural order of things, 
and the ringers, who were responsible for it, woald have 
begun to keep it up as a matter of course. It is thus 
that I would account for the peculiar features of the 
Castleton Garland Day. Its resemblance to the German 
spring festivals seems to me to be merely accidental 
Two points in the rite seem to be survivals from the 
older May festival. First, the man in vroman's clothes, 
who can be no Queen of England, nor of the May. Her 
crown is a recent Innovation; she used to wear a bonnet, 
and "the oldest shawl that could be found;” and her 
place is not beside the " King/' but at the fi^-end of the 
procession. She is, in fact, that mysterious, but invariable, 
attendant on the morris-dance, the “Molly" or “Bessy.” 
Second, the nosegay, or “queen,” which surmounts the 
garland, which, before it is hoisted, is taken off and pre¬ 
sented to a woman, the latest comer to the parish just as 
the harvest-queen, harvest-dolly, or kern-baby is presented 
to the mistress of the farm. From what dim background 
of antiquity, from what primitive stages of society, these- 
two features descend, I will not attempt to decide. But the 
point I want to emphasise is this, that local peculiarities 

* So Kr. BrocJ(sb&nk bells me: the point escapee Mr. Addf. Tbe **qaeea" wi» 
given 10 Mu. Brooksbuk in tbe first year of her reddence et Cnwleuin, 1904- 
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should be observed and possible local reasons enquired 
into, before parallels are sought for farther aAeld. 

To take another example,—the Horn Dance at Abbot's 
Bromley in Staffordshire takes place every year on the 
Monday after September 4th.* Six men carrying horns,— 
reindeerd homa—and accompanied by a hobby-horse and 
a man carryii^ a cross-bow, and also (as usual) by a fool 
and a man ia woman’s clothing, dance a morris-dance in 
the streets of the town, and before the principal houses 
in the neighbourhood, after which money is collected from 
the spectators in an ancient wooden ladle The '^proper¬ 
ties,"—horns, hobby-horse, cross-bow, and ladle,—are kept in 
the church tower froro year to year- (The present leader, or, 
as they call him, the “father" of the band, is a man named 
Bentley. It gives an idea of the unchanging ways of the 
place to learn that a Bentley is entered as Constable of 
Abbot's Bromley in the Muster Roil of Henry VIII., 1539.) 

The first notice we have of this dance is from Dr. Plot, 
the historian of Stafibrdshire, who wrote in 1686. In his 
time the horns were painted with the arms of the lords of 
the three manors included in the parish. He adds this 
curious information,—“ To this Hobby Horse dance there 
also belong’d a Pot, which was kept by Turnes by 4. or $ of 
the chef of the Tovm, luhont they call'd Reeves, who 
provided Cakes and Ale to put in this pot" Every house¬ 
holder contributed “pence a piece” to the expenses, and 
the fund raised by this means and by the contribution of 

forraiguers that came to see it" was applied to the repair 
of the church and the relief of the poor; in other words, it 
supplied the place of church-rate and poor-rate.^ 

*Tbc due is DOW popalulr supposed to be ihac of the Wtke or Dedication 
Feast, but is soled in (be SuJbrdshlre Dcrectcwy of 1S61 as being that of the 
local &tr. Bear^ III. granted cbe Abbote of Barcoa a &irat Abbot's Btonl^ 
OQ tbe Eee, Day, and Monot* of St. Baithotomew (August g^th). Hue is 
doubefess tbe seme fair, reckoning ibe dale bj Old Stfle. The dedittiion of 
the Cburcb U St. Nlebolae (December 6(h}. 

* 5 ee Mote III., imjre. 
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I first drew attention to this performance in 1896 
{Folk-Lore, vol. vii,, p and at once a comparison was 
made betweeri it and the Buffalo Dances of the North 
American Indians, and the sug^^tion was advanced that 
it must have had a mag;ical import, and have been primarily 
intended to secure success in huntii^. I myself supposed 
that it was a mock hunt, probably instituted to com¬ 
memorate some right of the chase, some privilege of 
annual hunting in the preserves of the lord of the manor, 
or the like. I was wrong. But, before giving you the 
evidence lately broi^ht to light, I must say something 
about the locality Itself. The parish consists of two town¬ 
ships, Abbot's Bromley itself, and Bromley Hurst (or 
wood), t^ether with the extra-parochial liberty of Bagot's 
Bromley.** It lies a little to the north of the Trent on the 
banks of its tributary the Blythe, hemmed in on the further 
side by Needwood Forest There is no trace of any pre- 
Saxon, or rather pre-Angllan occupation, and the name 
Bromley, the broomy or pasture, seems to indicate that 
the Anglian settlers of the seventh century, or thereabouts, 
found it an open space covered with nothing higher than 
brushwood. (The oaks of Needwood were famous; some 
still remaia) We first hear of the place in 1002, in the 
midst of the worst time of the Danish invasions. In that 
year Wulfric, surnamed Spot, Ealdorman of Mercia, gave 
it to his new foundation of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Burton-on-Trent Up to that time it must, like most of 
the surrounding district, have formed part of the posses- 

i*Bagot’< Bfomley is first meatwsed in die twelAh cenmy, when U me 
already the properly of the lineal aneeuor of Lord Be^i, the present ovnei. 
It coBtains a woodland (raci of some xaoe acres, called Bafot's Puk, prolaUy 
already mclosed from Needwood Forees la the some ceniuty aod presem'ng Iq 
eatural feataree ntoiubed. Is it are eoise wooderlhl old oaks, {among then 
Uae Beggar's Oak, under which iradifion aays uryb^gar has aright to a olght'a 
lodging), a herd of deer, and a herd of wQd goats, oe the preservation of which 
the esistcDce of tbe Begot ftoUly is popularly sappoeed to depend. They are 
said 10 beve been given by King John to the Begot of his day. 
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sions of the Ealdormaoship, and before that no doubt of 
the Median kings. It continued to belong to the Abbey 
till the Diasolution, when it passed to the Paget family, 
ancestors of the present Marquis of Anglesey, who is still 
Lord of the Manor of Abbot's Bromley itself. 

My nephew, Mr. S. A. H. Bume, following the lead of 
his father's sister as dutifully as if he had been a native 
of the Banks' Islands,*^ determined to go further into the 
history of the place, and what I have now to tell you is the 
result of his investigatlona 

The Cbartulary of Burton Abbey contains a document 
drawn up circa 1125, in the reign of Henry I-, from which 
it appears that the rents of the manor of Abbot's Bromley 
were then farmed by five men,—Aisulf the Priest, Godwin, 
BrUtoald, Leuric, and Orm.^^but the wood the Abbot kept 
in his own haads. He also received three shillings rent from 
Edrlc the Forester. The “ wood ” referred Co is evidently the 
township of Bromley Hurst, and the “five men” must be the 
predecessors of the “4 or 5 of the cheif of the Town, whom 
they call'd Reeves,” of Plot’s account. I need not remind 
you that the Reeve was the aucient elected headman and 
representative of the township, as the Sheriff (shire*reeve) 
was of the county But this is not all. A postcripc in 
another hand follows thU entry. It may be translated 
thus:—“Nevertheless, later on, Edric ceased Co make this 
payment, and on their petition the Abbot granted to them 
his enclosures {hayts) with the grazing thereof to feed 
their cattle on, at a rent of los. per annum, and they” (*>. 
the tenants) “acknowledge themselves to be the foresters 
and keepers of the woods (forutarii at custodes silvarum)" 

I will give my nephew's conclusions in his own worda 
tf this means anything, It means that the Abbot relieved 
his tenants at Abbot’s Bromley from the unwelcome 
presence of the forester, and allowed them, for a con¬ 
sideration, the gracing in his “hayes," which were small 
S«e iiitra, p. 41. 
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p&rks. But he still h&d the right of hunting, uid these 
five racn mentioned above undertook to safeguard hb 
rights in this respect (The Abbot seems to have held 
the modern belief that no gamekeeper is as good as an 
old poacher!) ” 

"The substitution of themselves for Ednc would be a 
great gain for the tenants. They evidently recognized it 
to be so. Not only would the absence of a troublesome 
official be a matter for congratulation, but the recognized 
forester's perquisites,—such as dead wood, windfalb, and 
an occasional deer,—would be regarded as worth having. 
The more one looks Into the economy of a forest manor 
«uch as this, the more clear is it that this concession of 
the Abbot’s was one to which the wlleins would ding 
most tenaciously. Now a parade, or, in modem termino- 
Icgy, 'a demonstration,’ was in the Middle Ages the 
recognised way of asserting and keeping alive privileges 
and customs. I believe the Horn Dance served this 
purpose. No doubt from time to time the Abbots sought 
to detract from their predecessor’s grant, and the villagers 
took themselves horns,—the natural emblem of a forester,— 
.and paraded the village every year In assertion of their 
right to be themselves ' forestarii et custodes stlvarum .’" ^ 

1 think there can be little doubt that it was in fact this 
feature of the local economic system that led to the 
Institution of the local Horn Dance. But to every 
beginning there is a yet earlier beginning, and If anyone 
ahould maintain that the reindeers' boms,—for reindeers* 
horns they are beyond dispute,—^ame to Abbot's Bromley 
up the Trent and the Blythe in Viking galleys from the 
far north, I ahould act have a word to say to the contrary. 
Nor will I veoture even to guess what memories of elk> 
hunts in the snow, of earlier dramatic dances and dl^uises, 

^S. A. H. fiorae, //erfA Sfafi. FUU CM, I 9 Ci$' 9 , p. 143. 

impossibly, ie Ku^ Steptwa’s tine, tbey bed some dif 6 culty in geidag 
thdr lights acknowledged by the desalter Edric. 
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m&y h&ve crossed the seas with them. But that any more 
direct relationship than this can have existed between a 
rite practised by a settled a^ultural and pastoral people ^ 
and one practised by nomadic tribes of hunters, can hardly, 
I think, be maintained. 

One more example, of a more general kind. I mean 
the annnal bunts of creatures not usually killed, either for 
food or for sport. These at once sug:gest the Idea of 
totemlsm to the folklorist mind, and, in the case of 
Hunting the Wren on St Stephen's Day, I would not 
attempt to contest the point That custom is confined 
to the "Celtic fringe” of our islands, the parts where 
invasions have been fewest, where the oldest existing 
stocks of the population are to be found, and where, if 
anywhere, totemism may be supposed once to have 
flourished. But the annual hunts of owls and squirrels 
noted in various parts of England (and included by Mr. 
N. W. Thomas among relics of totemlsm, Folk-Lot^, vol. 
xi., p. 250), differ from the wren-hunt in several important 
points. The species of creature hunted is not held 
specially sacred at other times, the dead body of the 
victim Is not the subject of any subsequent rite, and the 
pursuit (wherever any definite details are forthcomlngX 
is carried on in some particular spot, not visited or 
accessible on other occasions. The likeaesa to the wren- 
hunt IS in fact only the superficial one of the annual 
recurrence of the chase. 

The or^n of the squirrel-hunt must be looked for, Z 
think, In the history of enclosures. From the time of the 
Statute of Merton in 1235, which empowered the lords of 
manors to enclose the waste lands of their manors, down 
to the final settlement come to by the local Enclosure 
Acts of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the 
question of enclosures was a source of chronic dispute and 

puturef were a ipeeisi f«*iure of Keedwood Forex M tbe of 
Dooesder, aod rei&eio *0 10 thjs daj. 
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litigation in practically every parish in England, The 
Aaaise Rolls of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
teem with actions for trespass, for thefts of wood from 
parks, or fish from ponds, in reply to which the offenders 
pleaded ancient customary rights, The records of the 
Privy Council in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are full of petitions containing complaints and counter¬ 
complaints of illegal enclosure and illegal fence-breaking; 
when the incensed owners^ like Justice Shallow, *'madc a 
Star Chamber matter of it" Often it is plain that the 
invasion of private enclosures was made simply for the 
purpose of testing or asserting a customary right of 
common. Now thia I submit, was the probable object 
of the owl and squirrel hunts. Observe that the incuraions 
are not undertaken in pursuit of game birds or beasts. 
That would have rendered the hunters amenable to the 
game-law or forest-law. The quarry is worthless when 
captured, and nothing is recorded of its eventual fate. 
But the annual entry of a crowd into an enclosed park 
would be sufficient to prevent any customary right-of-way 
from lapsing. Conversely, owners of private roads some- 
times still lock th^r gates once a year, to prevent a 
r^ht-of-way from beii^ acquired 

It is in this way that I would explain the Good Friday 
squirrel-huDt Id Shervage Wood, on the slope of the Quan- 
tock Hills {Folk-Lore, vol. xix., p. 41X and the similar hunt 
at the November Wake by Duffield men in Kedleston Park, 
enclosed do one knows when or by what authority from 
the Forest of Duffield Frith, lo the latter case the raiders 
were accompanied by "rough music,"—clanging of pots and 
pans, as in that well-known form of popular legal demon¬ 
stration, "riding the stang." {Folk-Lore, vol, xiv., p 185-) 

^ A futiculsf dfite is often cbotea fi»r this. An old g«nilemu) io CheshJie, 
who dltd ib •l«byt locked hie geue on All Fools* Day. April (eu t 
hei?e reyeel/ been stopped 00 Kew yeu's Day by a locked gate, 10 ShrT^)Chiie. 
Staple Inn m London la always closed io casual way&reis on Aaeejwon Day. 
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With these, I think, should be clas^d the septennial 
Whitsuntide Ale held at the entrance to Blenheim Park, 
Here the surrounding district was nominally subject to 
forest law (as part of Wychwood Forest), as late as 1704, 
and the object of the festival is expressly said to have been 
a right-of-way. If it were not kept up, so the people said, 
a turnpike could be put up across the road from Woodstock 
to Bladon, which, they declare, was actually done as 
soon as it was discontinued. The people "claimed certain 
portions of wood from Wychwood Forest for use on the 
occasion,” and the owner of the park, the Duke of 
Marlborough, provided a Maypole, and evergreens for 
the “ Bowery,” or open shed, erected for the sports. From 
the roof of this shed were hung two cages containing an 
owl and a hawk, which were supposed to be the pets of 
the burlesque "lady” of the feast, but it is not stated how 
they were procured. Burlesque ceremonies resembling 
the "Mock Mayor” rites were practised with regard to 
them, and the festival included a procession, morris- 
dancing, festival cakes, and other details into which I 
cannot now enter, (Folk-Lort, vol. xiv., pp. J71-75). 

No one, 1 think, will accuse me of wishing to under- 
valqe survivals, but it is needful to distinguish between 
one survival and another, between survivals from medieval 
days and survivals from totemic days, between local 
variations and radical dilTerences. It is the possibility of 
doing this that constitutes the special value and import¬ 
ance of European (and Oriental) folklore, as compared 
rrith that of peoples which have no recorded history. 

We may ask, (as was asked at a recent meeting), why a 
given people should change from the matrilineal to the 
patrilineal method of reckoning descent, what are the 
causes of the varying forms assumed by totemism in 
different countries (as numerous in Melanesia as the 
variants of Cinderella or as the islands of the South Seas), 
why it should flourish in one place and die out in another. 
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and so oo. But m such cases wc can do little mart than 
speculate on the exteroal induences, the psychological 
ideas, which may from time to time have caused change, 
development, decay, or survival of belief or custom. On 
the other hand, where historical records are forthcoming, 
we can go a good way towards actually ascertaining these 
thinga We can say vnth tolerable confidence that the 
special form of the May festival at Castleton was caused 
by the political leanings of the people and the special 
idiosyncrasy of their clerical guide, at a time of political 
and religious stress; that the special form and continued 
existence of the morris dance at Abbot^s Bromley is due 
to the local form of land tenure; that the effect of cen¬ 
turies of struggle between communal and individual rights 
In land may be traced in the jealous maintenance of 
perfectly useless privileges which takes shape In the 
squirrehhunta The analogy of this and other such evi¬ 
dence should assist our judgment as to the varied forms 
assumed by the iostitudons of sav^ery- Thirty years 
ago, we studied savage customs to explain European 
survivals; now we need to study European survivals to 
understand the developments of savage customs. 

This is a point which I do not think has hitherto been 
sqfhdently rec<^nized. Sodol^y is the comiug study 
of the immediate future, but sociologists seem not yet to 
realise that European folklore is itic missing lick, the 
bridge over the gfulf, between savagery oo one side and 
culture OD the other. As was feelingly observed In my 
hearing not long ago, it is a far cry from the slums of 
East London to Che Australian marriage system, and it 
is difficult to get young sociologists, eager to remedy 
the evils of the former, to spend time and patience in 
mastering the intricacies of the latter. The folklore 
of Europe shows the bearing of the one branch of study 
on the other, If only it is considered, not as a set of 
barren facts, but as the rungs of the ladder by which we 

c 
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have cltmbed. the Undmarks of the successive stages 
through which we have passed, to reach our present 
level, a level to which others have yet to ascend. 

The preference of savage to European folklore has aUo, 
as it seems to me, affected the prepress of anthropotogy 
among clas^cal students. The classical scholar, standing 
amazed before the spectacle of a civilkatlon such « m 
some respects has never since been equaUed, recoils from 
a comparison between the philosophers, the poets, the 
legislators, the etnpire-builders, to whom he looks up with 
veneration, and the half-naked sav^es of Ausb'aUa or 
New Guinea. But to compare their actions with such 
“ last inffrmities of noble minds ” as Lord Bacon " salving 
the weapon and not the wound,'' or Dr. Johnson touching 
every post as he passed, might not seem to them so bizarre 
and irreverent. 

Yet what body, what o^nization in England, outside 
our own, takes more than a passing cognizance of such 
matters ? Much is being done in the way of direct «udy 
of the rudimentary culture of the lower races, little in the 
study of the folk-learning of the more advanced. Yet the 
latter, as I have tried to show, is needful in the best 
interests of the former. 

And herein lies the answer to the question with which 
I set outHow can the Folk-Lore Society justify its con¬ 
tinued existence? What is now its proper sphere? This 
field of labour is ours to go in and occupy. No one 
disputes it with us. Let us enter in and possess it. 

Hitherto we have generalized, have taken up work now 
in this direction and now in that. “ The pages of Folk-Lore" 
as one of the Council remarked the other day, ‘'are strewn 
with the debris of abandoned projects." This is inevitable 
in the vague and formless period of beginnings. Experi¬ 
ments must be tried, and attempts be made, now in this 
direction, now in that. Some will prove failures; some, 
too successful, will be taken up by others better equipped 
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for the task. Only gradually does the right path unfold 
itself. Now, after the unorganised labour of a whole 
generation, the time for concentration of energies has come, 
for concentration on the methodical study of the folklore 
of our own country. 

I do not appeal to the dilettante, nor even to the local 
antiquary. 1 appeal to the serious anthropologist, the 
sociologist, the philosopher, the historian of culture. The 
French, led by Monsieur S^billot, have already gathered 
and synthetized the folklore of France; most of the 
principal countries of Europe have formed schemes and 
societies for dealing with theirs; what has been done in 
thirty years for the folklore of Great Britain ? Henderson's 
Northern Counties, two volumes of reprints of Denham's 
Tracts, six of collected passages from other works, relating 
to as many English counties, one dealing with the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, Dr. Maclagan's and Dr. Gregor’s 
collections in the Highlands, ten or twelve articles in the 
Journal on English county folklore, a few on Scottish, and 
five or six on Irish, and a few studies of single customs. 
Independently of the Society, Wales is now fairly well 
represented, projects are mooted for further work in 
Ireland, and Mrs. Leather's Herefordshire collection will 
soon be ready. But eleven out of the forty English 
counties have practically never been dealt with at all, 
either by ourselves or anyone else, including such famous 
and individual ones as Rent, Hampshire, Somerset, 
Warwick, Derby, Cheshire, Norfolk, and the greater part 
of the Fen country; and the rest, as I have shown, have 
been very Imperfectly examined.^* 

Let no one say there is nothing now to be found. Ten 
years ago, no one knew that there was any folk-music in 
England. The Folk-Song Society was founded. Not 
long ago I found the Secretary of the Society surrounded 
by the MSS. of a thousand airs from Dorset alone, which 

‘•Sm Note IIL, 
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were awaiting classification and sifdng. Mr. Cedi Sharp’s 
Somerset collections grew under his hands, and filled 
volume after volume. Some months a visitor at a 
country-house where I was staying entertained the parly 
for the whole evening with Somersetshire songs, collected 
by Mr. Sharp from labourers on the estate of the Anger's 
father,—K)ld men whom he and his family had known all 
their lives without ever having discovered their mudcai 
powers. It is the same with folklore. Those who look for 
it will find it 

I do not mean of course that British folklore is of more 
value than that of other European countries, but that, as 
most countries have now taken up the study of their own 
lore, Great Bntain and India are the principal fields lying 
untilled. 

The German and Swiss Folklore Sodetles confine tbeir 
output of Nackrickttn and ZeitsekrifSen mainly to the 
folklore of thdr own countries. We can hardly go so far 
as that For our own sakes we must not confine ourselves 
to Great Britain. We must not get out of touch with the 
travellers who return to U 9 from time to time, bringing 
their sheaves ndth them. Nor must we forget the needs of 
our lodian and Colonial members, some of whom are ill> 
placed for obtaining books, and depend on Folk-Lore to 
keep them In touch with the world. But some sort of 
concentration of our work seems to me desirable and even 
needful. I will not enter into details until I have some 
assurance of your support, but, if my views find fas^mr 
with the Council and with the Society at large, I feel 
convinced that we shall be able to frame some definite 
proposals to lay before you at our next Annual Meeting. 

Chasxotte Sophia Burns. 
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KOTB I. Castleton. 

M the time of my visit to CastUtoo, I did not kAOw what 
I afienvards leorat, that Edward I. was Constable of the Castle 
of the Peak before hts accession to tbe throne. He gave the 
patronage of tbe Living to the Abbey of Vale Royal in Cbeshirei 
with whom it continued till the Dissolution, when it was handed 
over to tbe newly.founded See of Chester. The church, which 
contains Norman features, is dedicated to Sc. Edmund, one of 
the royal English saints specially honoured by Heniy IlL 
Doubtless this was a reniedication by Edward. His conoection 
with the place Is curiously corroborated by the resemblance 1 
observed to ^^chelsea. Casdecoo U not mentioned by name 
in Domesday Book, but is simply called “ the land of William 
Peverers Casile in Peak Forest." 

There are two sl^ht discrepancies between tbe accounts of 
Mr. Addy and Mr. Brooksbank. Mr. Addy says that the 
Bradwell people are supposed to be descended from convicts, 
and the Castletoniaas from slaves. Mr. Brooksbank reverses 
this. Mr. Addy says that the tower is adorned with oak*bougbs 
on Garland Day, and the people carry sprigs of oak. Mr. 
Brooksbank says it is not oak but sycamore. If so, this probably 
betokens the Whig ascendancy coder William and Mary. 

*'Rd 7«I oak 
The Whigs to provoke. 

Flene'Q’ee leaves 

The Cban^-folk are thieves:” 

runs a rhyme of the rival factions (Quoted by Brand (L, p a 75 ). 
The Cavendish family, who were, as we know, among the main 
instruments ic bringicg about tbe Revolution, were then, and 
axe still, lessees under the Crown of tbe Manor and Castle of 
the Peak, and the Rev. Samuel Cryer, as we have seen, was not 
a non-juror. He accepted the Revolution. 

Mr. Brooksbank has given me the following interesting notes: 

‘‘For a young man and woman to go together In the evening 
on ‘Cauler’ (Cawlowe), the bill iteat the Castle, was supposed 
to be tantamount to a betrothal, and yoang people who are 
suspected to be keeping company furtively are advised to go 
on Gaoler.” 
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'‘If a Castl^ton girl mamed into another TtUsge a rope was 
put across the road to Hope» to bat bor passage, aud a forfeit 
exacted. This was done in tbe a/d road to Hope, shirtbg the 
hillside, sot on the new road which mos down tbe centre of 
the Talley,” 

"The Friday nigbt before Wakes Sunday, {the brat Sunday in 
September), was always called Stealing Night, The youths of the 
Tillage were in the habit of taking anything they found its 
past, whether a broom, a cart, or anything else, and carrying 
it into the tnarkebplace, whence it had to be reclaimed by its 
owner. I can find so trace of redemption money being paid." 

"The Steps of houses which abutted on the roadway were in 
cocaparaOTelj recent times plotted up on Plough Monday 
unless a hue were paid” 

" On Christmas Eve all the miners used to knock off work at 
noon, choose the best bit of lead ore they could dad, place a 
special candle on it, and then sit around It singing carols. They 
left tbe candle burning This is said to have taken place at 
Odin Mine.” 

"‘Shaking Day’ is still kept. On Good Friday the children 
used to take bottles to tbe well of ‘ onr Lady ’ in Cavedale, 
fill them from It, briog them home, pul in Spanish juice 
{liquorice) aod spices, and then put them in the dark rill Easter 
Day, when they brought them to church, shook them, and 
allowed one another to drink out of each other's bottles.'' 

"The following seems to be part of an old carol referring 
to pre^Keformation education io the arts of illummatioD and 
embroideiy: 

They teacbed the boys to read and to write 
With a sHver pen and golden ink. 

They teached tbe girls to knit and to sew 
With ... and golden thread.” 


NOTs II- The HoRN'DancB, 

The foUowing is Dr. Plot’s account of the Hom^iance: 

"At Abbfiis^ or now rather Pa^sts they had also 

within memoo' a sort of sport, which they celebrated at Christmas 
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(on Ne* Year, and TVelft-day) cail’d the Hobhy^oru dcna, from 
a person that carryed the image of a horse between his leggs, 
made of thin boards, and in bis hand a bow and arrow, which 
passing through a hole In the bow, and nopplng npon a sholder 
it bad in it, he made a snapping noise as he drew it to and fro, 
keeping time with the Muslck : with this Man danced 6 others, 
canying on their shoulders as many Kain deers heads, ^ of 
them painted white, and 3 ted, with the Armes of the cheif 
families (vis. of Paget, Bagot, and Wells) to whom the revenews 
of the Town cbeldy belonged, depicted on the palms of them, 
with which they danced the Hays, and other Country dances. 
To this Hohby-horsi dana there also belong’d a pot, which was 
kept by tuntes, by 4 or 5 of the cheif of the Town, whom they 
call’d Reeves, who provided Cakes and Ale to put in this pot; 
all people who had any kindness for the good intent of the 
Institution of the sport, giving pence a piece for themselves and 
Emilies; and so forraigners too, that came to see it: with .which 
Mony (the charge of the Cakes and Ale being defrayed) they 
not only repaired their Church but kept their poore too: which 
charges are not now perhaps so cheerfully boarn " (Plot’s Natural 
History of Sia^ordshirt, p. 434, ch. x., par. 66). 

This suggests that the Hom-dance, with other such sports, had 
been discontinued under the Commonwealth. If it had been 
already revived in 16S6, Dr. Plot had not beard of it When 
I visited the place b the early nbetles, the then vicar, who 
showed me the horns, told me that he was informed that the 
dance was formerly performed b the churchyard, after service, 
on three successive Sundays at Christmas time. Whether these 
were the Sundays between the dedication-day, Dec. 6th, and Christ¬ 
mas Day, or whether they wete the Sundays in Christmas-tide, 
with Christmas Day Itself, 1 cannot say, ncr when the dance 
was removed (or restored?) to the fairly. Miss 2dary Bago^ 
daughter of the Rev. Walter Bagot, rector of the adjoining 
parish of Slithfield, wrote in 1S17 of the local Christmas sports 
in the last years of the eighteenth century,--'* a party from Abbot’s 
Bromley came once, and must, I think, have performed Maid 
Marian's dance, from the Rint lecoUectico 1 have of it ** 

9 eilk the Pxst, p. ipo). The cross-bow nan, who sdll makes the 
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saappwg “ Qoise as deacibed bf Plot, and the man in woman’s 
clones, are now knowit as Robin Hood and Maid Marian, but 
it maj be doubled whether this is not a modem pseudo-antique 
Couch. The costumes now worn have been made and presented 
by some oeighbounng ladies since 1899. The members of the 
North StaiTordshire Field Clnb were informed in 1909 that they 
had been copied from the figures of the raoms.daocers in the 
frmous window at Betley (see Douce’s IlluilraHoni c/ SfKihs^art), 
so they might be depended on to be quite conecc t Three plates 
in Sir Benjamin Stones Bietures show the various properties and 
the present costnmes. 


Noi* UI, FOUCWSE OP TH2 VNITBD KlNeDOM. 

The foUowiog b a rough sketch of the progress of folklore 
collection in the United Kingdom. Additions to the list would 
be welcome. 


BHGLAND. 

Cauniies in iokich nothing has been done (ii). 
Bedford, Kent 

Buckingham. Middlesex. 

Chester. NoCiingham. 

Essex. Snrr^. 

Hampshire. Warwick. 

Huntingdon. 

CouniUs dealt with &nfy by old^^kianed writers (d). 
Comberland. Northampton. 

Lancaster. Westmoreland. 

Norfolk. Worcester. 

CounHts dealt with onfy in County Bblkiore (3). 
Leicester. Suffolk. 

Rutland. 


Counties in whisk only single Rites or legends etc. have been 
dealt with in Folk-Lore (4). 

Cambridge. Herts. 

Derby. Somerset 

Counties on ahieh articles Juwe afijeared in Folk-Lore ek., but 
not otherwise dealt with (6). 

Berks. Oxford. 

Dorset. Sussex. 

Monmouth. Wilts. 
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Counius varutusfy iioit with (lo). 

(a, by cdd writers j t>, by mcnlerD ones j e, ia Caun^ F^lm ; 
ia Polk-Lort ete,) 

Cornwall, a, d. 

DcvoDi a, 

DoibaiE, a, 

Gloucester, e, d. 

Hereford, i (proosised). 
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Sir John Rhys, A. W. Moore, Tr^, Sophia Morison in 
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Highland Folk-tales.—J. F. Campbell 
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Patrick Kennedy, lamiDie, Croker, Cardii, Hyde^ 
Joyce, Lady Wilde. 
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THE FATHER’S SISTER IN OCEANIA.^ 

BT W. ft. K RJVBftS, £T JOHN'S COLLBGB, CAUBB11>0S. 

at Meeting^ Novtwher \^th, J909.) 

DcaiUG a visit last yw to Polynesia and Melanesia I found 
in three different places a very close relationship between 
a person and his or her father’s sister, very few special 
duties and privileges connected with this relative having 
hitherto been recorded. The first place where 1 found the 
close relationship to exist was Tonga, and the fact surprised 
me greatly by its contrast to what 1 had found in other 
parts of Polynesia, where duties connected vHth kinship 
are neither numerous nor important My surprise was, 
however, still greater when I found very similar customs 
in the New Hebrides and the Banks’ Islands, among 
communities with matrilineal descent where one hardly 
expected to find the mest intimate relationship between 
persons who, though of common blood, have by previous 
writers been regarded as not even kin to one another,* 

In Tonga a man honours his father's sister more than 
any other relative, more even than his father or hJs father’s 
elder brother. In the old time it was believed that, if he 
offended her. disobeyed her, or committed any mistake in 
the regulation of his conduct towards her, he would die. 
The father’s sister or m 4 kikitanga usually arranged the 

^ Tbe b«« &cU recorded io tMs peper form put of ibe wotk of <be Perc; 
5)aden Tnisc Expedition co ibe Sotomoo lalseds. 

> Cf. P< 58. 
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m&mage of her fakafotu or brother's son, and. she could 
veto one arranged by bis parents or by the man himself. 
Even DOW a man will usually take the woman whom his 
father’s sister wishes him to marry, though he wUl some¬ 
times rebel and choose for himself. There is some degree 
of community of goods between nephew and aunt; the 
father's sister can take anything belonging to her nephew 
and the latter will not say a word, but, if the nephew 
desires anything belonging to hb aunt, he must ask for it. 
and to take it without permission is one of the mistakes 
which it was said would have had fatal results in the old 
days. If permission to take anything were asked, however, 
it would seem that it was rarely refused. 

There are a certain number of restrictions on the oocduct 
of a man in relation to hb father's sister which resemble 
the customs of avoidance of certain relatives so often found 
elsewhere. A man may not eat in his aunt's presence, nor 
may he eat anything which she has carried. He will not 
sit on her bed, nor will be stay in a house into which she 
comes. On the other hand, restrictions on conversation 
with her and on the use of her name do not exist. 

The relation of the father’s sister to her niece is like 
that towards her nephew. A girl is subject to the same 
restrictions in relation to her father's sister as a boy, and 
her relative arranges her marriage and may take any of 
her possessions. The father’s sister also takes the leading 
place In the ceremonial connected with the first menstrua¬ 
tion of a girl, and to her is given the piece of tapa cloth 
stained with the menstrual blood. 1 could not discover 
that the father's sister took any correspooding part io 
ceremonial connected with her nephew, the leading part 
in the ceremonial connected with circumdsion being taken 
by the mother's brother. 

In Melanesia I found a very similar relationship between 
paternal aunt and nephew or niece in two places,—in the 
bland of Pentecost or Raga in the New Hebrides, and in 
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the Backs’ Islands. Iq both these places there is matri- 
Hneal des^^t toother with the dual organlsatioa of society. 
The whole population of ao island is divided into two 
exogamous sections, and every person belongs to the 
moiety of bis mother. Now,^and probably it has long 
been so,-^the succession to property is in an intermediate 
state between an older condition of inheritance by the 
brothers or the sister's children and a later condition in 
which the children inherit. Some kinds of property or 
right still go to the brother or the sister's son, while, in 
cases in which the children inherit, a dear indication of the 
older method of inheritance is shown by certain payments 
which have to be made to the sister's children. This being 
the case, I was hardly prepared to find that the relative 
who stands in the doaest relation to a person, if doseness 
of relationship is to be Judged by its associated functions, 
is the father's sister. 

In Pentecost 1 was only able to obtain a very scanty 
account® of the functions of the father's sister, and there is 
little doubt that far more remains to be discovered. Enough 
was found, however, to show very definitely a relationship 
resembling in its main features that which had been already 
found in Tonga. The father's sister chooses a wife for her 
nephew, who will take without demur the woman chosen. 
A man will also obey his aunt generally, and anything he 
possesses is at her command. He helps her in her gardens 
or at other work, and, when a man is going away, he will 
leave instructions with his sons that they are to do whatever 
their aunt wishes. So far the relationship is as in Tonga* 
but there is a difference in other respects. In Pentecost 
aunt and nephew may eat together, but the nephew may 
not say the name of his aunt If they are alone together, 
and if the aunt does not hear her nephew when he caTU 
‘ muani' her kinsliip name, he may call her by her personal 

* I was only able bo obtain tbu (biongb ibe land help £. Wilson of 

the MetaaeUaa Mission. 
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name, but, if others are present, the auut would be very 
angiy. In thU island the father's sister and the mother are 
called by the same kinshjp*terrn, but strangely enough 
there is a special term for the husband of the father’s sister, 
who is called hurina. There are no restrictions on conduct 
between a man and his huriiia, who are on quite familiar 
terms, though there is no such especially derisive behaviour 
as Id Mota> 

A much more complete account of the functions of 
the father’s »ster was obtuned from the Banks' Islands,^ 
where of all relatives the father's sister is the most highly 
honoured. The term by means of which her relationship 
is ordinarily denoted is vsvi (modier) or veve vus rtrwe 
(the mother who kills or strikes the tusked p%, or ''is 
connected with striking the pig”), but she may also be 
called maranaga, a term used for a woman of high rank 
now used for “queen.” The father's sister must never 
be addressed or spoken of by her personal name, but by 
one of these terms denoting either her relationship or 
the estimation in which she is held by the speaker. It 
is a sign of the times that children will now annoy their 
aunts by calling them by name, and I was told of one 
case in which a woman had been reduced to tears by 
this unceremonious behaviour on the part of her nephews 
and nieces, behaviour which in tbe old days would have 
been out of tbe question. A maa will never chaff 
(^areparo) his aunt, or joke with her. and will always 
speak to her in a gentle and conciliatory tone. A de 5 nite 
comparison was made between the mother and the father's 
sUter in this respect; the mother may be spoken to 
strongly, emphatically, with assurance, but such a mode 
of address would never be employed in speaking to the 
father's sister, and In the small ^land of Rowa it was said 

«Cf. infi^ p. so. 

* r am graaUy indebted t« tb« kmd b«lp of Cbe Rer. C. B. Fox tad Ike 

Rer. W. J. Dumd of tbe Melenesleo Muuoa ifi obUiiUfig ibis ufbcmelion. 
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that a man would never take the initiative in addressing 
her, but would always wait till he had been spoken to. 

A woman always takes the greatest interest in her 
brother's son. She will always keep her ears open for 
any rumour about him. If she finds that anyone has a 
grudge against him or intends to do him an injury, she 
will warn him of his danger. When the time comes for 
a man to marry, it is his father's sister who will choose 
his wife for him, and the marriage she ordains will take 
place whether the nephew likes it or not If he chooses 
for himself, she may veto the marriage, and, if she does so, 
no one will think of disobedience In Melanesia the first 
step in the case of illicit sexual intercourse is usually taken 
by the woman; in such a case, however, she will not go 
to the mao himself, but will first approach his father's 
sister. 

There is to a certain extent community of goods between 
a man and bis father's sister. The latter can take her 
nephew's possessions, but only those which he has received 
from his father or has obtained for himself. She could not 
take what baa come from bis mother or his mother’s 
people. If a man wants any of his aunt's goods, he will 
ask for them, and it is rarely that bis request will be 
refused. 

If any of the rules regulating the behaviour of a person 
towards the father’s sister are broken, the offender has 
to give a feast in honour of the injured relative. 

The father's slater also has a number of functions in 
ceremonial connected with her nephew or niece, and her 
r 61 c in this respect begins even before the birth of the 
child, when it may be that she acts rather as the sister 
of the husband than as the aunt of the expected child. 

A rite called vaiugtoqa (? valugtoqai) is often performed 
at an early stage of pregnancy, which is accompanied 
by a process of divination to discover the sex of the 
child. One feature of this rite is the passage of money 
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from the father to the wife's brother, the mooey being 
first placed on a pudding and then put over the right 
shoulder of the expectant mother to be given Uttt* to 
her brother, The act of divination consists in the pinching 
of a leaf-cup containing water brought from a spring used 
only for this purpose. If the child Is Co be a boy, the 
water will squirt out, but, if it is to be a girl, this will 
cot happen. A formula is uttered during this rite by 
the sister of the husband, the future paternal aunt of 
the child. 

When the birth is about to take place, the woman who 
is to cake the leading part in looking after the mother 
is chosen by the husband’s sister, and this means much 
more than the mere choice of a midwife, for in Mota it 
is the act of payment to this woman which determines 
the parentage of the child for social purposes. In this 
island it is Che man who pays this woman chosen by 
the father's sister who becomes the father of the child. 
As a general rule the pa3'ment is made by the actual 
father, but, if he is away or has no money, or if another 
is more anxious than himself to own the child, he may 
be forestalled lo this payment and lose his right Co his 
own child. 

When the piece of umbilical cord separates from the 
child, it must first be ofiered by the father to his own 
sister, who will, however, usually refuse it, because ltd 
acceptance would make it necessary later for her brother 
to prepare a great feast in her honour When she haa 
refused it, he gives it to some ocher woman whom he 
calls sister by the cLassificatory system, who puts it in a 
leaf which is covered with string so that it is not visible 
and hangs it on her neck. She keeps this on her neck till 
the child is two years old, and then the father of the child 
has to give her a feast The father's sister may also ask 
for some of the naU-parings of the child, and keep them 
on her neck in a similar way, and this has also to be 
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acknowledged by & fe&st This may be done at any age, 
and a recent >*9^ was related in which the paternal aunt 
of a man had picked up some of his nail-parings Just as 
he was going away to another Island, and, when he 
returned, he had to make a feast in his aunt's honour. 

There are several special rites and feasts after the birth 
of a first-bom child- In the island of Motlay all the 
women of the village come to the house with their mats 
and sleep there for twenty days, decorating themselves in 
a different way every day, and feasting on different kinds 
of food, which they are privileged to take from the gardens 
of anyone On the twentieth day there are various pay¬ 
ments which are prominent In every Banksian rite, and 
then all the women who have been staying io the house 
sit in a ring outside, and the father's sister brings the 
baby out of the house and hands it round the circle, 
so that each woman holds it in turn. When the child has 
gone the round, it is given back to the father’s sister, who 
carries it round the circle four times,—the customary 
number of a Melanesian rite,—and the child is then 
returned to its mother. 

In Mota, when a woman has given birth for the first 
time, the child Is taken to the door of the house by a 
woman, and a little bow is put In its hand, and all the 
maternal uncles of the child collect and shoot at it with 
blunted arrows or throw limes. When th««i is over, the 
child is handed to the father's dster, who holds it out 
with straightened arms till they tremble, and then she 
says,—“You and tawarig’* go upanto the cultivated land, 
you with your bow and lawarig with the basket, digging 
yams; you shooting birds, iaumrig breaking up the fire¬ 
wood; you two come back to the village; she will take 
food and carry it into the house; you will take your 
food In the gamalt' As these words are said the faier’s 
sister raises her arms, lifting the child in the air. 

' ibe sazoe which she vil] lo the fenn wife o/the child. 
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A prominent event in the life of a boy, In which the 
father's sister takes a part, is when her nephew reaches 
a certain rank in the the oi^ntsation which dominates 
the whole lives of the Banks’ Islanders. The rite I am 
about to describe U as it is practised in Modav, but :t 
is probably very similar in other islands. It has two 
special ioteresta It is the only occasion on which women 
ever enter the gamal or club-house of the suqe. and it 
is to this ceremony tlxat the father's sister owes her 
name. We have here an excellent illustration of the 
difficulty of obtaining explanations from Melanesians, and 
] believe this difficulty is general among those of the 
lower culture. One of the first pieces of information I 
gained In the Banks' Islands was that the father's sister 
is called i;eve vus raws, or “the mother who strikes the 
tusked pig<’' Although my informant was of excep¬ 
tional intelligence, he could not give the explanation of 
this name, and it was only seven or eight months later, 
when on my way home, that I was told of the following 
ceremony, which probably provides the explanation. 

The name of the division of the suqe in connection with 
which the ceremony takes place is Avtogataga^ When 
a mao or child Is to be initiated into this division, all 
the people gather in the open space of the village; the 
candidate sits on a mat, and about twenty women sit 
on mats round him. Of these women the father’s sUter 
must be one, and she will take the leading part io the 
ensuing rite The head of a tasked pig {raw 4 ) is put 
on the mat before the candidate, and, after the usual 
payments of money, four blasts are blown on a concb.*shell; 
and at the end of each blast the candidate brings down a 
stone on the pig’s bead lying before him. Then the 
candidate is taken into the gamed by his father’s sister 
and the other women, being led in if he is adult by his 
aunt, and carried on her back if he is being initiated 
while yet a child. The initiate then becomes nai vuke 

D 
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roit, and the aunt tw vuie ran, (the Motlav forms of 
»a/ui ifits raw£ and vevs ms raw\ 

In one of the Banks' Islands, Merlav, it was said that 
a man might marry his father's sister and that this was 
more frequent in the old days chao in recent times. The 
same kind of marriage probably occurred also in the 
other Islands, and it may be noted that it is also found 
in the Torres Islands to the north of the Banks' group. 

Before I pass on to consider the meaning of these 
customs, I should like to give a brief account of the 
relation between a man and the husband of his father's 
slater, a relationship which has features even more bizarre 
than those which have jest been related. There is a 
Banksian custom calledwhich may be translated 
most nearly by the word 'chaffing.’' There are very 
definite regulations as to whom you may chaif. whom 
you may not chaff, and whom you may only chaff a little, 
and the whole custom has great ^gnificance in the eyes of 
the people for, rf a man chaffs a wooun whom he should 
not, it affords 1^'tiniate grounds for inferences as to their 
moral relations. It will have been noticed that the father's 
sister is one who mast on no account be the subject of 
f^pero, but on the other hand her husband is continually 
chaffed by his wife’s nephew. I will give you some 
examples, for which I will take a concrete case, that of 
my informant, John, and his father's sister's husband, 
^^rsal, whose names may be found in the Mota pedigree 
given by Dr. CodringtoD.* If John and his sister see a 
pig wallowu^ in the mtre. they will say as a joke,— 

" There is VirsaL" If they hear a flying-fox in the night, 
and meet Vlrsal the next morning, they will say,—“We 
heard you last ii%ht** If thQ' bear a kingflsher cry, 
they will say to i^—**The body of Vcrsal is your food,” 
and anyone who heard this would know at once how they 
were related to Virsal If they see Virsal going to Che 

* Meitmaiwut p, 3S, 
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beach, they will ask him if he is gwng to eat worms or 
sea-slugs. If anyone were to ask John to find VIrsal, 
he would say,—" He is in Panoi" (the Banksian Hades), 
or in some other sacred plac& If a dance is to take 
place at which VIrsal is to be present John will go too. 
and will rush upon Viisal with a dub and seise him, 
and will only relax his hold on the payment of money, 
which VirsaJ will have brought with him because be will 
know what is likely to happen. The explanation 
of these customs given by John was that they were all 
designed to magnify the importance of the father's sister. 
When Virsal was about to many his aunt, John would 
have heaped all sorts of opprobrious epithets upon him, 
because he would not chink him good enough, and John 
thought that thi^fi^rvfioro was tnerdy a continuation of this 
practice after the marriage had actually taken place, ib 
object being Co magnify the importance of the father's 
sister by depredatiiig her husband. This explanation 
must be taken with the caudon which is in my opinion 
necessary with all native explanaCioiis, but, though it may 
not be the ultimate explanation of the strange customs, it 
indicates very dearly the h^h estimatiM) in which the 
father’s sister is held. I may point out la passing that the 
man who is thus so unceremoniously treated is necessarily 
of the same ovrr as his tonuenteri they will in the native 
tenninolc^ be sapn. 

We know far too little of the sociology of the part of 
Melanesia where the Other's sister exercises this pre¬ 
dominant r^e to allow any certain condusons as to 
the origin of the various customs which I have d^cribed 
The information obtained by me was merely the result of 
a brief visit, and doubtless some of the descriptions I have 
given will require some modilicatioo in detail on further 
invest^tion. though 1 have no doubt about thdr general 
accuracy. It was evident that even in the Banks' group 
there were definite variants ia different islands in the 

31349 
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customs connected with the father's sister, and an 
invest^tion of these in the less advanced islands of the 
IfToup, such as Vanua Lava, may throw much light on 
their nature. 

Although, however, no decisive opinion can be expressed, 
there is so much that is su^estive in the customs I 
have described that I cannot forbear from putting forward 
some alteroatis^ hypotheses which may serve the useful 
function of assisting the course of future inquiry. 

It may be well first to point out again that the special 
matter which has to be explained is the existence of this 
close relationship between a person and the father'd sister 
in communities with matrilineal descent. According to 
some the father's sister is not even to be regarded as 
the kin of her nephew, and nevertheless we find between 
them ties which indicate the closest bonds of relationship. 

One of the features which will have struck everyone in 
hearing of these customs is the very close resemblance 
between them and those which are found to exist in so 
many peoples between a man and his maternal uncle. 
When the latter customs are found io a people with 
patrilineal descent, we have been accustomed to look upon 
them as a survival of a previous condition of mother-right, 
the close relation naturally existing in this latter state 
between a. man and his mother’s brother having persisted 
after the mode of descent has changed, That this has 
been the explanation io many cases, as in that of the 
peoples of North East Africa described by Mundnger,* 
and in many other instances, there can be little doubt. 
We have in these cases clear evidence of transitional states 
which entities ns with the greatest confidence to explain 
the one condition as the survival of the other. 

The possibility is naturally sugg:ested that the relation 

* 0 siitfh'iaKuei 4 Srudeetiy 1S64, and Sit/en tau/ Rttki Ar Bafft. 1^59. 
For & discQSUon of this erideoce, Btfiaris aj tia Camiri^ BapatifUM 
U Torrti Str»U, pol. v., p. 151. 
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'be(weM & man and his father's aster in the Banks' Islands 
may be explained on similar lines, and may be the sur- 
vivai in mother-right of a preceding condition of patri* 
lineal descent Though following so naturally, such a 
conclusion would, in my c^cnn, be flying in the face of 
every probability. All through Melanesia we have at the 
present ciine the clearest evidence that the populatron is 
In a state of transitioa from matrilineai to patrilineal 
descent, the change having been completed in the Western 
Solomons, and it would seem io the highest degree 
improbable that tlus change now going oa should be 
merely a reversal of one in the oppodte directioft which 
has left its mark in the functions I have recorded. We 
cannot, however, afford to dismiss any hypothesis in 
anthropology merely on the ground of its improbability, 
and it will therefore be well if we keep in mind, as the 
first working hypothecs suggested by these customs, that 
they may be survivals of a condition of father-right or at 
least of patrilineal descent which preceded the present 
state of mother-right. 

A second pos&bility is that the functions of the father’s 
sister may have been due to the fact that she was at one 
time also the wife of the mother’s brother. It is a frequent 
feature of systems of reiatiooshjp,^and tokens of it are 
found in the Banks’ Islands,—that the father’s sister and 
the wife of the mother’s brother receive the same name, and 
it is clear that is either because they are actually one 
and the same person oi have been so in the past. This is the 
natural result of either of two different customs, both of 
which are found in Melane^ vi^ the cross<ousm marriage 
and the custom of exchange of brother and slater with 
sister and brother, die custom throu^ which, when a 
man marries a woman, it is at the same time arranged that 
the brother of the woman ^^11 marry the sister of the man. 
Of these two customs, either of which would have made 
the father's sister identical with the mother's Mother’s wife. 
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that which haa probably been in action Id Melanesia is the 
cross-cousin marriage, which has evidently been a wide¬ 
spread Melanesian institution. Its e:tistence in Fiji is of 
course well known, and during last year I found it also in 
the Eastern Solomons, in the Torres Islands, and in the 
Southern New Hebrides. This form of marriage has usually 
been regarded as a survival of tlie dual organisatlou of 
society, but, after visiting Melanesia, I feel much less 
confident of this than I was before my visit, and I am 
now more inclined to believe that, though the two con¬ 
ditions are related to one another, one has not necessarily 
always preceded the other. Whatever may be the ex¬ 
planation of these institutions, there can be little doubt 
that the cross-cousin marriage might furnish the explan¬ 
ation of some of the functions of the father’s sister, and 
especially her rOle in the arrangement of marriage. So far 
as I am aware, the only place where a special connection 
between a man and his father’s sister has previously been 
pointed out is in India, and I have elsewhere^ tried to show 
the connection here with the cross-cousin m arrive which 
was probably at one time a universal Dravidian institution. 
According to this view, the father's sister would arrange the 
marriage of her nephew, because at one time it would have 
been her daughter that he would have married; she would 
have been his potential, if not bis actual, mother-in-law. 
Her other functions would be explained by her having been 
at one time the wife of the mother’s brother, functions 
which had persisted and perhaps been magnified after the 
necessary connection between the two relationships had 
come to an end, as they certainly have come to an end in 
the Banks’ Islands. A further piece of evidence as to the 
old identity of the two relationships is to be found in the 
fact that in at least one of the islands a man may marry 
his father’s sister. In all the islands he may marry the 
wife of his mother's brother, which may even be said to 
* ^ifu XeyaJ Asiitie 1 90?, pp. Si 1 ^ Mf. 
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be the orthodox Banlcsian marriage, and, if the mother's 
brother's wife had been at one time the same person as the 
father's sister, it is not surprising that marriage with the 
ktter should have persisted here and there. 

A third working hypothesis is suggested by the fact that 
the father’s sister is a member of the oppoute vfvt or social 
division of the community. We have another example of 
such relations between people of different social divisions 
in the help that is often given to a man by his wife's 
brother,^ and Mr. A. R, Brown has called my attention to 
the fact that such relations are frequent in Australia. Is 
there anything in the functions of the father’s sister io the 
Banks' Islands which may suggest a general explanation 
of this relationship between members of different social 
divisions } 

Before considering this, I must describe certain features 
of Banksian society which are of ^gnihcance In this respect 
In the island of Mota the two veve are believed to possess 
•different dispositions; those of one division are learned 
in social lore, living peaceably with one another, and 
capable of looking after themselves and their affairs; the 
members of the other division are ignorant, always 
quarrelling, and unable to manage their aJfdrs properly. 
In the old days the members of the two veve hated one 
another, and even now there is a feeling of bostill^ 
between the two. There is a tradition that at one time 
there was a very long gamal or club-house, the site of which 
can still be pointed out One vevt lived at one end of this 
bouse and the other at the other, and a man who entered 
the wrong door, or crossed the gamal from his own end to 
the other, ran the rbk of being killed. Further, there are a 
number of customs of avoidance which receive their most 
natural explanation as evidence of this old feeling between 
the two divisions. 

The problem we have then to face is the choice of a 
**Scs Rtports a/iit Camiru^ Ss^nHti^n to TVm Straits, vol. v., p. 14S. 
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member of a group of more or less hostile people to act m 
the closest relationship to a child. The special function of 
the father’s sister, which may supply the answer to the 
question posed above, is her place as custodian of the 
fragment of umbilical cord and nail-paiingsof her brothers 
child. These, and notoriously the latter, are objects by 
means of which injury may be indicted if they come into 
the hands of a stranger, and the hypothesis I should like to 
suggest is that the umbilical cord and nail-parings are 
given to the aunt as the representative of the more or less 
hostile body formed by the other social group of the 
community. It is, I believe, consistent with savage modea 
of thought and action that, if it were known that these 
objects were In the hands of one prominent among them¬ 
selves, it would act as a hindrance to the action of others, 
and 1 would surest that, when relationship with the father 
begins to be recognised, his sister is chosen as the receptacle 
of those objects by means of which the members of her 
divi«on might injure the child, and she thus by their 
possession obtains a power over the child which makes her 
the most honoured relative, and then this place of honour 
becomes the cause of the special place she is called upon to 
fiQ in the ceremonial connected with her brother’s childs 
According to this view the special place of the fathers 
sister would be one of the many actions of magic or 
the belief in m^ic on features of social oiganisation. This 
hypothesis involves much that is doubtful, but, though tho 
actual form in which I have put it may turn out to be 
wrong, it is highly probable that it is some such belief 
involved in the relations between the different social 
dmsions which lies at the bottom of these functions 
assigned to a member of a hostile social group. 

A fourth possibility, suggested to me by Mr. T, C. 
Hodson, is that the special position of the father’s sister is 
one of the signs of increasing recognition of the kinship of 
the father, who deputes his sister to perform certain acts aa 
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an assertion of his paternity, thus bringing her fancdona 
into line with those which, according to one view, belong to* 
the Couvade. There is Httle doubt that the latter insdtii' 
tion is based primarily on the belief in a sympathetic 
relation between father and child, but in Its more developed 
forms it is possible that the assertion of paternity may 
have played a part, and Mr. Hodson’s su^estioQ should 
be borne in mind as affording a fourth working hypothesis 
by means of which to seek the explanation of the functions 
of the father’s sister. According to this view it would be 
expected that the cord and nail-parings would be given 
to the father’s sister to give her a hold over tbe child, a 
means of compulrion in disputes between the father and 
bis wife’s people. 

Of these four hypotheses the first has been advanced 
chiefly as a matter of form, and I am inclined to attach 
most importance, so far as concerns the original basis of 
the customs, to the third, while the conditions assumed in 
the second and fourth hypotheses have probably been 
also in action, According to this view the origin of the 
special functions of the father's sister was in her position 
as the member of a different sodal group who stood acarcst 
to the child, whether the actual motive was the fear of 
magic which I have suggested or some other. Later 
this special position of the father’s sister was strengthened 
by other relationships to her nephew or niece which came 
into existence, perhaps as the wife of the mother’s brother, 
but probably still more as the potential mother-in-law, 
while it is also possible that the desire of the father to 
assert more definitely the paternity already implied in 
the functions of his sister may have added to her imporC- 
ance. According to this view we should have io the 
development of the functions of the father’s sister one 
of those cases of complex causation which I believe to 
be the rule in sodolt^y. 

The forcing hypotheses are directed towards the 
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explanation of the functions of the father’s sister in the 
tnatrilineal cotnmunities of Melanesia. There remains 
the very similar position of this relative in Tonga. The 
similarity is so great that there can be little doubt that 
whatever conditions explain the Melscesian facts will also 
explain those of Tonga, and it may be pointed out that 
there is no doubt that the cross-cousin marriage existed 
at one time, if it does not still exist, in Tonga, especially 
among the chiefs, the information given to me on this 
point confirming the account given by Mr. Basil Thomson-*^ 
Further, there would seem to be a close analogy between 
the functions of the aunt in the two places in taking the 
umbilical cord and the first menstrual blood respectively. 
We have io theTongan practice an example of a custom, 
having its origin at a time when kinship with the father 
was beginning to be recognised, which has persisted long 
after this kinship has been fully established, and long after 
the change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent has 
taken place. 

In concluaioQ, I should like to refer to the bearing 
of the facts 1 have related on certain questions of 
definition- Of all sociological terms there are none 
more impoitant and at the same time used more inde¬ 
finitely than "kin” and "kinship.” In bis book on 
the Melanesians Dr. Codrington has spoken of a child as 
not being of the same kin as his father.” Here Dr. 
Codrington has used the English word "kin" as the 
equivalent of the Mota word for those related to 

one another by common membership of a social group, 
in this case the veve or moiety of the whole population. 
Thus one of the rneaniogs which has been ascribed to 
the word “ kin ” is membership of the same group, so that 
it excludes certain people related by consanguinity, and 
includes others with whom no genealogical connection 
can be traced. The same definition is implied, though 
Fi/ims, p. 184. ”p. * 9 - 
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not definitely stated, by Dr. Frazer when id his Adorns, 
Attisy Osiris he has used mother-kin in place of mother- 
right.** This title implies that a man is only kin with the 
members of the group of hU mother, and the term has 
been used with this significance by others. The ascription 
of this tneaniog Co the word seems to me co depart so 
widely from the customary, as well as the legal, meaning 
of the word in the English language that I cannot regard 
it as satisfactory, and I have proposed elsewhere that on 
the contrary "kin” and "kinship” shall be limited to 
relationships which can be shown to exist genealogically,^ 
The special point to which 1 wish to call attention now 
is that, as wo have seen, the relationship between a man 
and his father’s sister,-which so far as functions go is of 
the nearest, perhaps nearer than that of parent and cMlcL, 
is one in which, according to the view of some, the two 
persons would not be kio. Our ideas of kinship arc so 
iotimately associated with honour and obedience that it 
seems to me to be a pity to use the word in such a sense 
as to exclude the relative who is honoured and obeyed 
before all others. I think we shall be keepii^ much 
more closely to the general meaniog of the word if we 
use it to denote geaealc^ical relationship, and find some 
other word for the relationship set up by common 
membership of a social group. 

W. H. R- RrvKRS. 


^2nd ediiioo, p. 384. 

^ Sarnty-ifstnik MHting i)u Brit. Assock., ete., 1907 , 
p. 654; ilfio iTm, (907, p. 14a 



THE SUN-GOD’S AXE AND THORNS HAMMER. 

BY C8CA* MOWTBUUS, KOYAl ANTIQCA»V, STOCKHOLM. 


Anyone seeking in the cottages of Sweden of to*day for 
stone implements, ought to ask whether any thunderbolts 
or Thor-bolts {Th 0 rTvig$;ar) have been found, rather than 
to enquire for stone axes {Ste^^xor). The former term 
implies just what is wanted, while the cottagers generally 
imagine that stone axes are axes used for working stone. 

In the different countries of Europe, and in other 
parts of the world, such as Brazil and Japan, there is 
a current belief amongst the people that the stone axes 
which are found in the ground, and the use of which is 
forgotten, are thunderbolts, weapons by means of which 
the god of thunder kills his enemies, when it looks as if 
they had been struck by lightning- Only three years ago 
a man in the northern part of Sweden dug: a hole in the 
ground where he hoped to find a thunderbolt; there 
had just been a lightning stroke in this place. 

On looking backwards we find that in ancient times 
there was a widespread belief in Greece, more than 2000 
years ago. that stone axes had the character of thunder¬ 
bolts. But we also find.—and this is closely connected 
with what has been said above,—that the axe has from 
time immemorial been considered, both in Greece and else¬ 
where, a symbol of the thunder or sun god. It soon 
becomes evident that the god of the sun and the god of 
thunder have originally been one and the same deity, 
although the ancients had not learnt to understand as we 
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have the intimate connection which exists between the 
thunder and the sun. 

Amongst the Aryan peoples of India we find a god 
whose favourite weapon in his fight against the demons 
is the thunderbolt. This god, glorified above all others in 
the Rjgveda hymns, was Indra, that fabulously strong 
deity who corresponds to the Thor of the Scandinavians, 
His original weapon was the "heavenly stone” which the 
primeval smiths had sharpened for him ; it was thus a kind 
of stone axe. Then a bolt waj prepared for him which, 
according to some hymns, was made out of the skull of 
a horse, while others describe it as being made of bronze. 
Strictly speaking, it was made of '‘ayas,” the same word 
as the Latin “ aes,” which word in the earlier Indian 
language signifies copper or bronze, but which in later 
times, after iron became known, means this new metal 

From the fact that one of the Rjgveda hymns gives to 
the lightning the name of the axe of heaven, we may 
rightly infer that Indra’s axe is really the lightning. 

The lodiao myths relate how a cunning being forfeited 
his head to the artist who foiged the bolt for Indra, but 
saved it by stratagem. The northern myths tell the same 
legend about Loke and the gnome who forged the hammer 
for Thor. The earth is the mother of Thor as well as of 
Indra. Indra drives about, just as Thor does, in a chariot, 
the wheels of which roll through the air. We have good 
reason to believe chat, according to the earliest notions, 
Zndra’s chariot, like that of Thor, was drawn by bucks, A 
later belief was that it was drawn by horses, but these 
horses could come to life again, exactly as Thor’s bucks 
did, after having been killed and eaten. 

We also come across gods carrying axes in tbeir hands 
in several parts of Western Asia. 

One of the bas-reliefs dug up from the ruins of the 
Assyrian Nimrud represents a procession in which several 
images of gods are carried in exactly the same manner 
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as the Im^es of saints in Roman Catholic processions. 
One of these gfod-fmag^s from Nioeveh (Fig. i) holds in 
bis right hand an axe^ and in his lef^ a thunderbolt. It 
would perhaps have been difficult to say with certainty 
that this implement, three^pronged at both ends, represents 
the lightning, had not its shape lived on in Greek art 
almost unaltered. 

The axe that the Assyrian god carries in his hand has 
but one edge. The axes of other gods from Western 
Asia are, as a rule, edged on both sides (Fig. 2, Hittite). 

Not far from Mylasa in Caria there was a place named 
Labranda, where a God was worshipped whom the Greeks 
called Zeus Labrandeus or Zeus Stratios. He is shown on 
coins front Mylasa as carrying in his hand a double axe, 
ao axe edged on both sides. We also Hnd him represented 
with javelin and e^le, both usual attributes of the sun 
god, The fact that the god on some coins ia represented 
with lightning and javelin, whereas be generally carries 
axe and javelin, is a stili further proof of the close 
connection between the axe and lightning- A wooden 
Image is known of this god carrying a double axe in 
his right band and a javelin In his left The handies of 
both axe and javellu were so long that they reached the 
ground. 

In some of the east-Mediterranean countries, a word 
lahys sjgniiies axe, and Plutarch has connected this word 
with the name of the god. It was su^ested by Mr, Max 
Mayer that the well-known Labyrinthos of Knossos was 
derived from that name Labrayndos or Labiynthlos. 
Some years after this suggestion had been published, Dr. 
Arthur Evans found that in the royal palace of Knossos, 
evidently identical with the Labyrinthos, the double axe, 
the ladrys, had been worshipped. The holy figure of the 
double axe was found everywhere in this old building 
(Fig- 3> 

Because the double axe was a religious symbol, it was 
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used as an architectural ornament in Asia Minor as well 
as in Crete. 

We find a god with a double axe not only in Labranda, 
but also in other towns of Asia Minor and Syria, as, for 
instance, in Tarsos. Coins from that town (Fig. 4) show 
us the god holding in his hand an axe of this de¬ 
scription. Like many other Syrian gods {e.g. Fig. a) he is 
represented as standing on an ammal, in this case a lion. 
A Greek author alludes to a curious ceremony in which 
this god played the principal part. The image of the god 
was burnt on a huge pyre, in view of an immense crowd 
of spectators. In the first century of our era, when this 
author was living, the ceremony took place only every 
five years. Judging from what is known about similar 
ceremonies In other places, we may presume that in earlier 
tirnes the god was burnt every year, and that, when 
the fire had burnt down, the birth of a new god was 
celebrated. It is the god of the sun that is thus celebrated. 
He it is that dies every year in order yearly to rise again. 
The season of the festival in Tarsos is not known, but it 
was probably at the vernal equinox, that critical time in the 
yearly life of the aun when the power of the sun is again 
manifesting itself on the earth. At that time the Christian 
Church still celebrates the festival of the Resurrection. 

In Roman times there was a well-known Syrian god with 
a double axe, whom the Romans called Jupiter Dollchenus, 
after the town of DoUche, the present Doluc in Com- 
magene, that part of Syria which lies between the ordinary 
crossing-place of the Euphrates and Mount Amanus. The 
god was probably called Baal by the town’s own inhabitants. 
Like the god in Tarsos he is represented as standing on 
an animal, in this case a bull In his right band he* 
holds a double axe, and in bis lefi the lightning (Fig. 5). 

About the middle of the second century after Christ, 
Syrian gods, and amongst others Jupiter Dolichenus, 
became known and worshipped in different parts of the* 
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Empire. Jupiter Dolichenus had one temple od 
the Aventine and another on the Esquiline in Rome in the 
time of the later Emperors. Moreover, insaiptions were 
dedicated to him in all the frontier provinces of the Empire, 
—in Dada and Paanonia, ia Germania and Britain. He 
was worshipped chiefly by soldiers, but also by merchants 
and other Syrian immigrants. 

Very eatiy the double axe was considered as a symbol, 
also, OD the islands west of Asia Minor and in Greece. Of 
the Cretan labrys 1 have already spoken. Whenever it is 
possible to ascertain of what god it is the symbol, it is 
always found to be of the sun god. 

An old relief has been discovered at Kameiros io Rhodes. 
Amongst its figures there is a man holding a double axe 
with a short handle in one hand, and a thunderbolt in the 
other (Fig. 6 ). The relief is damaged, so that the man’s head 
and the top part of the thunderbolt cannot now be seen. 

In Crete, and in other islands of the iEgsan Sea, double 
axes of bronze have been found, the votive character of 
which is obvious, as their blades are always too thin, and 
generally also too small, to have been of any real use. 

During the excavations at Olympia a number of 
such votive double axes of thin bronze have been dis¬ 
covered in the deepest layers of the precinct dedicated to 
the sun god from time out of mind (Figs. 7 and 8 ). 

Small double axes of thio gold date from a still earlier 
period, from the second millennium B.C. They have been 
found in the magnificent royal tombs of the Mycensean 
acropolis. It is quite evident that they are votive axes, 
which U further confirmed by the fact that some of them 
fixed between the horns of small bull’s heads, made of 
thin gold (Fig. 9 ). A large bull's head, from one of the 
MycenseaD tombs, has between the horns on its forehead a 
big suD-like flower. We know that such flowers, chrysan¬ 
themums, have been in Western Asia, aod are still in 
Japan, symbols of the suo. 
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In one of these Mycensan tombs an et^aved stone was 
lying, representing several persons grouped round an erect 
double axe with a handle, in such a way that the scene 
evidently has a religious significance (Fig. 10), 

A double axe, furnished with a handle, is also met with 
as a symbol or an ornament on Greek pottery, from the 
latter part of the second millennium B.C (Fig. ti> A 
aimilar, sometimes T-shaped, figure is also seen on coins 
from Asia Minor by the side of the standing or sitting 
Z€ua-Baal,aad on several Greek coins. Many Greek coins 
have this sign tripled, as is shown in Kg. 13, and it has 
been supposed that when thus arranged it signifies the 
Trinity that the Greeks, possibly through influences horn 
the Orient, imagined in connection with Zeus. 

Some coins from Elis have the bead of Zeus on the 
obverse, and on the reverse side the tripled T-shaped 
hammer or axe. Other coins from the same place have the 
head of Zeus on the obverse, and three thunderbolts on 
the reverae side. This remarkable fact is a further proot 
that the hammer and the thunderbolt denote the very 
same thing. It also shows how the Greeks, in the course 
of time, passed from the older to the3^unger symbol, from 
the axe or the hammer to the lightning. 

In Greece, as in other countries, the sun god came 
gradually to be worshipped under many di£erent names. 

Though it is believed that Apollo in olden times was 
figured with a double axe in his hand, yet Zeus carries, in 
all now existent images from Greece, the lightning, shaped 
in the well-known manner. Other Greek gods have re¬ 
tained the double axe, or the hammer, of which the outlines 
correspond to those of the axe. The best known amongst 
them is Hephaistos, which god, according to the myth, 
soon after his birth fell down from heaven. There is there¬ 
fore no doubt about bis signifying the lightning. We 
know that Hephaistos is often depicted with a double axe 
or a hammer (Fig. 13), Aji author who has fully treated 
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tli« subject of this god as he appears in the myths and in 
art says,‘—“The heavenly fire, represented by Hephaistos, 
can originaUy have been nothing else than the light¬ 
ning, It was only with the knowledge of metal-work that 
Hepbaistos became a divine smith. The transition is easilj^ 
explained by the resemblance that imagination readily 
detects between what occurs in a smithy and during a 
thunderstorm, especially at a time when the working of 
metals still seemed something wonderful, requiring the 
assistance of the gods to be possible. No great stretch of 
imagination was needed to associate the flashes of lightning 
with sparks from the fo^e, and the claps of thunder with 
the hammer’s sounding strokes against the anvil, or to look 
upon the thunderstorm itself as the work in a heavenly 
smithy.'* 

Lycuigos also, the Thracian sun god, carried a double 
axe, and the mallet of Heracles was perhaps originally 
such a weapon, because Heracles is the oriental sun god 
who has b«n transplanted into Greece, and in his own 
country is usually represented with an axe, 

An ancient writer * tells us the names of the four horses 
that drew the chariot of Apollo, One of these names 
means lightning, and another thunder. This fact proves 
that the god of the sun and that of thunder were in 
Greece, as elsewhere, looked upon as one and the same 
god. The same conception of the two gods we also find 
in the legend relating how Apollo with lightning and 
thunder drove away the Gauls who threatened Delphi- 
The gods of Italy correspond to those of Greece. 
Vuicanus with bis hammer is the same as Hephaistos, 
and Hercules with his mallet was known also by the 

‘ W. H. Rcecber, AwfkMichu dtr gruckiaehett wtd ronischm 

vol, L coL 3047 (Ldpeig, iS 96 ), 

* Hygvms, Ffifa. iSs. (Cf. Roscbet, fp. df., ea!. 300^,) ** Bronte, qna rvos 
tooiCnu snd " Stett^ qne feJgitraa.* Aoothei writer ba« die 

nstnes Bronte end Asrrape (lightaingj. (Roadier, at, col. seo?.) 
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Romaos. In Italy, too, votive and symbolic axes have 
been met with, dating from very early times {fig. 14*). 

This 1$ equally the case in Europe north of the Alps. 
In Gaul we find such symbols as early as the Stone 
Age. Axes with or without handles are carved on stones 
forming the walls and roofs of tombs of this period. 
The im^e of a man, or rather of a god, with an axe, 
may be seen on the wall of one of the caves that in 
Champagne arc hewn out of the chalk-rock (Fig. 15), 
and from the time that Gaul was a Roman province we 
have many reproductions of a god holding id hjs hand 
a hammer with a long handle (Fig. J6), The hammer, 
symmetrical like the double-edged axe, strongly resembles 
the hammer of the northern Thor, but the handle is ao 
long that it reaches the ground. In Latin the name of 
this Celtic god is Taranis or Tanarus. Whether this 
name is philoic^ically related to Thunor, the old Teutonic 
form of Thor’s name, is a question with which I cannot 
deal in this connection.* 

The Gauls also looked upon the sun god and the god 
of thunder as one. This is proved by the images that 
have been found in Gaul of a god resting with one hand 
on a wheel, the symbol of the sun, and holding in the 
other a flash of llghlning (Fig. I7). 

The Slavonians %ured Ferun, the god of thunder, with 
a stone axe in his hand A statue that Prince Wladimir 
put up in Kiev in the year 980 was made of wood 
and had a silver head and a golden beard. In honour 
of Ferun an oak-log fire was kept bumiog night and 
day. lo Greece, too, the oak was dedicated to the sun 
god. 

The Lithuanians worshipped the same god noder the 
name of Perkunas, and the Letts called him Perkoos. 

* Poond ID a toob at Bolcgcb Cf. KTooteliDS, L» eiviHaHatt 

Jiolk, ToU i. cot. 404, 7 ig. Halt sse, . 

* Cf. Scallybrast, Tffui^w Uyiluhgy by Jacot Grimm, toI L p. 
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In Scaadinavia, as in Gaul, the axe had a symbolic 
sig^nlfication even in the Stone Age. We know this 
because axes made of amber and dating from this period 
have several times been found in our countries. Most of 
the axes are small, and have been woro as ornaments; 
some have the same shape as the ordinaiy one-edged stone 
axes with an eye for the handle, Fig. i8, from Sweden, 
full size); others are double^dged and resemble those that 
occur in the south, Fig. 19, from Sweden, half size). 
But besides these axe-shap^ heads of amber, there have 
been found, both in Sweden and in Denmark, some axes 
of amber which, being too large for ornaments, must have 
been used as symbols, (r/. Fig. 20, from Sweden, two*thirds 
size). Judging from what we know previously about such 
symbols, we may safely assume that these amber axes, 
dating from the Stone Age, have been symbols of the 
sun god. 

Flint axes, well polished, have often been found, which 
are so huge that they probably could not have been used 
as tools or weapons. Several of these flint axes have 
evidently been laid down as offerings. At Ryssvik, in 
the south of Smaiand, fifteen Urge hint axes were un¬ 
earthed in I $21. They were lying in a half circle, with 
their edges towards the east 

From the Bronze Age some symbolic axes have also 
survived. At Skogstorp in Sddermanland two large and 
magnificent bronze axes were found, adorned with round 
plates of gold in which pieces of amber are inlaid. Only 
the surface is of bronze; the interior consists of clay 
round which the thin bronze has been cast with an 
extraordinary sldll (Fig. zt, quarter size). The oak handle 
is coated with bronze. Two quite similar axes, of thin 
bronze cast over a stUl existing clay core, have been 
found in Denmark. 

It is probably not by accident that in both these cases, 
—as in many other deposits from the Bronze Age as well 
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as from the Stone Age,—the number of axes discovered 
was tn>o, especially as, on one of the stones fonning the 
walls of the tomb at Kivik on the east coast of Skioe, 
whidx tomb dates from the first period of the Bronae 
Age, two similarly-shaped axes are fig:ured, one on each 
side of a cone (Fig, 22). The Scandinavians had already 
by this time come in some contact with Che Orientals, 
amongst whom the cone was one of the symbols of the sun 
god. Professor Sven Nilsson therefore supposed that the 
conic figure of the Kivik tomb had the same significance. 
So long as the fig:ure 10 the Kivik tomb is the only one 
of its kind known in the north, we cannot be quite certain 
of its meaning, but the question Is of great interest 

On a rock*carviog of the Bronse at Backa in 
Bohuslan a man is represeoted axe in hand. He is so 
much larger than the other persons figured on the same 
rock, that some archsolcgists, probably quite rightly, 
consider him as a supernatural b»ng, the god whose 
symbol the axe was. 

In Denmark a brooze image, (Fig. 23, three-quarters 
size), has been found, belonging to the end of the Bronte 
Age, representing a man.^ From the account of the 
discovery we know that the image, when found, carried 
an axe or a hammer in his right hand, but that band 
is DOW lost 

Towards the end of the heathen period we find instead 
of the axe a symbolical hammer, alike on both sides of 
the eye. The fact that in Scandinavia the sun god's axe 
became a hammer can be explained, if we consider the 
original Scandinavian word katnarr. This word signified 
originally stone, and was thus a natural term for the 
weapon of the sun god or the thunder god, so long as 
this weapon was thought of as a thunderbolt of stone. 
Later 00, when the word had acquired its present meaning 

' Engelliftrdc. Mfvtnres dt id SeiUti dts Anti^vaim du 

*S?a-?, p. 7*, Fig. 9- 
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of hammer, it was just as natural for people to imagine 
Thor's weapon to be an iron hammer. They represented 
It then as one of the hammers used io that period. 

In old songa Thor’s hammer is called which 

form the name has in the Icelandic Edda. The word 
means "the comminuting one” and corresponds to our 
mjolnare (miller). It refers to the terrible power of the 
hammer to crush whatever it encountered. 

Of the circumstances under which the hammer was made, 
legend gives the following account Lokc let some gnomes, 
the SODS of Ivalde, make three valuable presents for Odin, 
Thor, and Frd (Frey). Then he laid a wager on his own 
head with a gnome called Brock, that the lattei^s brother 
Siodre would not be able to make three equally fine 
things. Thus provoked, Sindre forged several things, 
amoag;st which was MJifHnir, the iron hammer. The 
gods declared that the hammer was the best of aU 
the gifts, and that Loke had lost the wager. He only 
saved his head by a quibble that reminds one of “The 
Merchant of Venice.” When the gnome wanted to take 
his head, Loke answered that the head was certainly his 
to take, but that to the neck he had no right. 

The hammer had only one flaw, the legend goes on, 
—the handle was too short. The reason for was that, 
when Brock was working the bellows while the iron was 
in the foigc, a fly placed itself between his eyes and hurt 
bis eyelids. As the blood then came into his eyes and 
blinded him, he put up his band for a moment to rub 
them. To do this, however, he was obliged to let the 
bellows stop for a momeot, and thus the forging did not 
succeed so well as Sindre would have liked. The handle 
was made too short 

Brock gave the hammer to Thor, and told him that he 
could strike as bard as he liked with it, and whatever he 
liked, still it would not break if he threw the hammer, 
it would never miss the mark and never go too far to 
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Tetum a^m to bis band,—g.e. tho god of thunder could 
let one lightning be followed immediately by a new one. 
If Thor desired it, the hammer would grow ao smaU that 
be could carry it inside his clothes. It is also mentioned 
how Thor's hammer “was thrown,’' and “how it flew 
through the air.“ These are most remarkable expressions, 
reminding us of the fact that the hammer was originally 
identical with the lightning. 

In the Icelandic legend of Gylfaginning, Thor Is said to 
possess three precious things, one of which is the hammer, 
“that giants and ogres )cnow well, when it comes flying 
through the air. As it has crushed the skulls of many 
of their fathers and relatives, that they know the hammer 
is not to be wondered at." 

But the hammer was used for many other purposes than 
as a weapon against giants and ogres. 

In the evening Thor used to kill his bucks and eat the 
flesh. The following morning he got up, seised his 
hammer, brandished it, and “ cousecrated " the buckskins 
on which the bones had been thrown during the meal. 
In this way the bucks were brought to life again. We 
remember why one of them is halt 

It was especially at weddings that Thor's hammer must 
have been of a great importance in heathen times. In 
Thrym’s song, or “The Fetching of the Hammer,” it is told 
how the wedding was celebrated between Thtym, the fclog 
of the giants, and Thor, dressed up as Freya. Thrym then 
says,— 

“ Bung the hammer 
the bride to vred, 
place JifjoUfur 
in the maiden's lap.' 

In way Thor got again the hammer that had beeo 
stolen &om him. llie flrst use be made of it was of 
course to slay Thrym and to mutilate the giant's whole 
family. 
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The important part that Thor played at weddings is 
also evident from Herrod’s and Bose‘s saga. Here it is 
told how Thor's “ health " (toast) was drunk at the wedding- 
banquet before that of any other god. Norwegian folk¬ 
lore also relates Thor’s presence at certain weddings, 

But consecration by the hammer was not conhoed to 
brides. When Balder lay on the pyre, Thor consecrated 
the pyre with MjdUnir, and on some runic monuments 
from Scandinavia we read the supplication "May Thor 
consecrate these runes,” or “May Thor hallow these 
monuments.” When there is a hammer figured on a runic 
stone, it is evident that the monument has been con¬ 
secrated with the hammer (F^. 24^). Runic monuments 
of the Christian era have a cross instead of the hammer. 

How our Viking ancestors pictured to themselves the 
hammer of Thor may be gathered from the aforesaid 
runic monuments, as well as from many small hammer¬ 
shaped ornaments made of silver or iron which have 
been dug up (Figs. 25, 26, and 30). Several of these orna¬ 
ments have been worn on silver chains, just as Christians 
used to wear small crosses. The difference between the 
hammer and the cross was not great. To make a cross 
it was only necessary to continue the handle on the other 
side of the hammer. 

That the likeness between the hammer and the cross 
was noticed at a comparatively early date is best shown by 
Snorre's account in the saga of King Hakon, Athelstan's 
foster son, about the sacrificial festival at Lade, where Jarl 
Sigurd was present. King Hakon, though baptized in 
England had to be present at the heathen festival. When 
the horn was fiUed for the first "health” Jarl Sigurd dedi¬ 
cated it to Odin. The king received the horn and made 
the s^n of the cross over it. Then one of the peasants 
asked,—"Why does the king do Hke that? Is he still 
unwilling to offer a sacrifice?” Jarl Sigurd answered,— 

* fiook scooe St SKoqvisa, Sodenu&Itod, Sw«d«n. 
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"The king does like those who believe in their o^vn strength 
and power, he dedicates the hom to Thor. It was the 
sign 0/ the hammer that he made before drinking." 

The sagas tell us more than once that a wooden statue of 
Thor with his hammer was to be seen in a temple dedicated 
to him- For instance, it is mentioned in the saga of Sdnt 
Olaf that the king asked the son of that Gudbrand, after 
whom the large and beautiful Gudbrandsdal” is named, 
what the god-image in their temple was like, The answer 
was,—"It represents Thor- The god is lai^e and hollow,, 
and carries a hammer in his hand. Underneath there is a 
pedestal on which he stands when he is brought out 
There is no lack of gold and silver on him.” 

Concerning the temple of Old Upsala, Adam of Bremen 
relates, (towards the end of the eleventh century), that the 
people there worship three gods. The mightiest of the 
three, Thor, sits in the middle, and on either side of him sit 
Odin and Fro, or " Fricco," as he is called by Adam, who 
is writing in Latin. Like Jupiter, Thor carries a " sceptre." 
Adam, misunderstanding the description he has received, 
transforms the hammer to a "sceptnim.” Even the two> 
brothers, Johannes and Olaus Magnus, though living some 
hundred years later than Adam, misunderstood what they 
had read or heard, and described Thor's image at Old 
Upsala as carrying a "sceptrum." 

Other accounts show that Thor was sometimes repre¬ 
sented as sitting in his “cart," drawn by bucks. 

It is quite evident that the images were made of wood. 
This is also clearly shown by the descriptions we have of 
god-images that were burnt when Christianity was first 
introduced. 

Several other Thor's hammers are mentioned besides* 
those placed in the hand of his images. Saxo, for instance, 
tells us about King Magnus Kilsson, who fell in the 
battle of Fotevik in 1134, that, while he was waging war 
against Sweden, he despoiled a temple of remarkably heavy' 
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Thor hamm«rs made of copper or bronze, with which the 
olaps of thunder could be imitated, and which from olden 
times bad been object? of worship, 

It Js true that Thor is now-a-days thought of merely as 
the god of thunder, but that he, like other gods of thunder, 
really was a sun god, we gather partly from the fact that 
be was called upon, as Adam tells us, when famine was 
threatening,—(it belonged to the sun god to grant a good 
harvest),—and partly from the peculiarly important part he 
played at Yule, that great festival of midwinter. The buck, 
Thor's sacred animal, is still of great significance at ChrisN 
mastide. Many a Christmas cake, or julkuse, has even 
now the shape of a buck, and most of us have seen as 
children the fur-clad juie-b^k on Christinas Eve. Formerly 
it was dressed up in a real buck's head, and in some parts 
of Scandinavia it earned a wooden hammer ()), whereby 
its connection with Thor becomes still more obvious. 

The worship of Thor was not abolished even when 
Christianity, after a hard struggle, had finally conquered. 
Its roots were too deep to be pulled up at once,—indeed, 
they were so deep that much survives even until this day. 

Thor experienced the same fate as many other heathen 
gods. He lived on partly under his own name, and partly 
under that of a saint. In saintly attire he moved from his 
(temple) into the Church- 

Thor’s worship was continued in the Church by that 
of Saint Olaf, who had the fortune to be slain with an 
axe at the battle of Sticklastad in 1030. That is why 
he is figured with an axe in his hand (Fig. 28). The 
people, who bad always been accustomed to worship a 
god armed with a hammer, recc^nised in the ims^ of 
Saint Olaf with the axe the mighty Thor, In another 
respect, also, the likeness was or became very great. 
Thor, the sun god, is described as a red-bearded man. 
Olaf also had, or it was imagined that he had, a red beard, 
and he was represented with one. Moreover, the images 
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of Olaf and the other saints were carved in wc*od, just as 
those of the old gods had been. 

The fact that the worship of Saint Olaf was not, like 
that of tbe Swedish Saint Erik, limited principally to his 
own country, shows that there must have been some special 
reason for the prominent position he occupied within the 
northern Church. Countless images and legends prove that 
Olaf was commonly worshipped, not only in Norway, but 
in the other northern countries,—in Finland as well aa in 
Sweden. If the Christian Scandinavians looked upon him 
in the same way as their heathen ancestors had looked 
upon Thor, we can easily understand why it was so, 

Just as people in old days believed that Thor could grant 
good harvests, so even in the nineteenth century they have 
supposed Olaf to be in possession of the same power. 
Stories from the south of Sweden and from Denrnark tell 
how the peasants were wont to drag the image of Saint Olaf 
round the fields after the sowing. The image of Saint 
Olaf in Vinga church in Vesteigotland was carried round 
in that way, in spite of vigorous protests from the clergy. 
The peasants had given it the name of the corn god." 

Olaf's ajcc has, just like Thor’s hammer, been used to 
consecrate with, tbe word consecrate being here taken in 
its original meaning of hallowing. We have the most 
notable example of this use of Olaf's axe in the church 
close to Simrishamn in Skine, which is called after him. 
The saint carries in his hand a silver axe. On Saint 
Olaf's day, the 2pth of July, there is a great muster of 
people la the church. There they take tbe axe from the 
saint’s band, and rub themselves with it nine times. 
After every third ^me they replace the axe in the hand 
of the saint, in order to renew its strength. It is needless 
to point out that the numbers three and obte are sacred, 

A particularly interesting proof that Olaf is the Christian 
heir of Thor is given by the following fact There is a 
little Swedbh town still named after Thor,—Torshalla, in 
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old times Torshai^ (the sanctuary of Thor). This town 
ought to have had the Image of Thor in its seal, if towns in 
heathen times had possessed any seals. But there were no 
seals then; they were not used until the Middle Ages, when 
it was impos»ble to put the image of a heathen god in the 
seal. In its stead we find in the seal of Torsh£Ua the image 
of OlaC the saint who had replaced Thor in the popular 
belief (Fig. 29). The fact that the saint is represented a$ 
standing in a boat, which is not elsewhere the case, deserves 
special attention, because Thor sometimes is figured as 
standing in a boat, when he is fishing for Mid^dscrntin."^ 

Thor has survived the fall both of heathenism and of the 
Koman Catholic Church in Sweden. Even to the present 
day many traits are preserved in the language, as well as 
in popular belief, which show that the ideas formed by 
our heathen forefathers of this god are still alive, and that 
he was not conceived of merely as a god of thunder, but 
was also In other ways considered as enjoying the power 
which belongs to the sua god, especially as regards ferdUty. 

Writing about WSrend, that old part of Smiland where 
so much of the belief and customs of former ages still 
remains, Mr. HyltAn-CavalUus says,^—^‘They still look 
upon the thunder as a person whom they call alteruately 
‘'Thor" or "Thore-Gud,’' “Gofar,'’ and “Goboaden,” He 
is an old red-bearded man. In 1629 a peasant from 
Warend was summoned for blasphemy against God- He 
had said about the rain,—" If I had the old man down 
here I would pull him by the hair on account of this 
continual raining." Thus it is Thor that gives the summer 
rain, which therefore in Warend is called " Gofar-rain," 

" Gobonda-raln," or "As-rain," The rumbling of the 
thunder is produced by Thor’s driving in his chariot 
through the clouds. It is therefore called ThordSn after 

^ Geo^ Siephees, de is det Aniiqvaoti ^ N^ri, 

1884-0, p, 32 (FijO* 

* Hk Wirdanu, L p. 330 (Stockholm, 1863K 
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him. People also say that “ Gofar is driving ” “ Goboodeo 
is driving,” “ The Thunder Is driving.” Thor drives not 
only in the air but also on earth, Then they say that 
*‘he is earth-driving.” A peasant met him once, when 
he was driving like that He was sitting "in a small 
cart drawn by a horse.” ” Thor has in his hand a bolt 
of stone, called Thor’s bolt, which is often found in the 
ground. Such a Thor’s-bolc or ThoPs-bolt stone is good 
to have in the house as a protection against every kind 
of sorcery- Thor throws the bolt after the ogres whose 
worst enemy he is. As soon as the thunder is heard, 
the ^res hasten to return to their hiding-places. That 
is why so many gusts of wind precede a thunderstorm.” ” 

Hylt^-Cavallius gives os also some very remarkable 
ejcamples, showing how long the memory of Thor has 
been kept up. “ Even towards the end of the seventeenth 
century,” he says,*—“people In Warend used to swear by 
Thor—"Yes, Thore-Gud,” “No, Thore-Gud-” ” The most 
noticeable trace of our country's older worship of Thor 
is that “Thor's day" (Thursday) was still in the nineteenth 
century considered as a sacred day, almost as a Sunday. 

In the Christian Middle Ages Thor's old spring at 
Thorsis was called “ Saint Thor's Spring,” According 
to these ideas the god himself became a Roman Catholic 
saint, a Scant Thor! Thor has thus, like other heathen 
gods, lived on aftir the victory of ChrUtranity, not only 
disguised as a saint under a different name, but also 
under his own name, which was then considered as that 
of a saint. In the same way Santa Venerc, the holy 
Venus, is spoken of in more than one part of Italy. 

The veneration for Thor was so common amongst our 
forefathers in heathen times that even the Lapps cane 
to know him. It was not so long ago that they worshipped 
a god whom they called Thor or some similar oame. He 
slew the ogres, The Lapps figured him therefore with a 
•CJe. p. S32. 
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bsjnmer in his hand. The hammer they called Thor’s 
hammer, and the rainbow they called Thor's bow, with 
which he will shoot and slay all ogres that wish to hurt 
them. They further believed that this Thor had people’s 
health and welfare, life and death, in his power, where¬ 
fore they became very frightened when hearing the 
“ Thordon." That is why they sacrificed to him, and put 
up his image on a sort of primitive altar. The images 
were made of birch,—the head of the root, and the body 
of the other part, with a hammer in the hand, Fig. 30 
shows such a Lapp image of Thor.^® 

It has of course not been possible here to five an 
exhaustive account, but the examples I have given 
will probably suffice to show that the god of the sun 
and that of thunder were originally one and the same 
god, that from time out of mind and by widely different 
peoples the axe has been considered as the sun*god’s 
weapon, and that amongst certain peoples it became a 
hammer. The idea of Thor’s hammer is therefore not 
peculiar to the Scandioaviaas. 

In order Co get a correct result in this, as in every 
other similar enquiry, it is necessary to look far afield. 
By doing that we get a view of the connectfoo between 
different peoples and different periods which we could 
never get in any other way. 

It is certainly dangerous to deal with mythological 
questions, because we are too easily tempted to leave 
the terra firma of scientific investigation and to sink 
down into the marshy ground of hypothesis. But the 
danger is not so great if, as in the present enquiry, we 
endeavour to keep aloof from explanations on which 
opinions may differ, and confine ourselves chiefly to the 
putting down of facts. 

Oscar Moktelius. 

^ GiUTftf von Dfiben, Om lAfflani sek Z^panu, p. zSS, 73, {Stock¬ 
holm, 1S73). 
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MANiP^ns Festival. 

(Wrra plats Vii.) 

The chief Interest attaching to certain ceremonies performed lo 
Manipur on Che Bijoya Dhasami, the fourth day of the 2?urga 
PujA, lies io the njanner in vbioh customs prevalent before the 
conversion of the people to Hindnism have been adapted to the 
reqniremenU of the new fmth. I vrill begta by descritang the 
ceremonies as I have just seen them performed. 

The site of Che performances is chosen after consnltation with the 
Fanji-sang or CoU^ of Soothsayers^ who declare which direction 
is htvourable to the Raja and the State. This year (i pop) Che west 
waa declared to be the locky direction, and so the ceremony took 
place at Gwa Kaithel (the Betel-nut Market), two miles &om 
Imphal on the SUcbar Hoad. The fesciva] is known as the Xtoak 
Jaira (Crow Festival). About 2 p.m. a procession started from 
the palace. First came a long line of litters, each containing some 
person of a certain amount of Importance, earned by bill men, 
some hve hundred of whom were summoned for this purpose. 
Each worthy was attended by various persons, cairying, one bis 
hookah, and another his betel-nut dish, 0^ if the occupant be 
entitled to it, ao umbrella. Each litter contained a looking^lass, 
which the occupant made frequent use of. After the liRers came 
a crowd of spearmen and swordsmen, and the pony of the State 
AiTOW'tbrower, last representative of the dreaded Manipur hone* 
men. Behind this motley crew came tbe Sen^ntri (Commander- 
m*Chief), on as elephant, and behind him came tbe Baja on 
another elephant AH along the route every householder stood at 
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the gateway of his garden, beside his ofiering,^-a stem of sugar case 
or planiain stuck in a lump of mud, some betel-nut, rice, crater, 
and sometimes a few pieces of sugar cane and a piece of buroiog 
pine wood. This is said to have been the continuous custom 
since the da;?s of the king Kbagenba. In (be Manipur Chronicle, 
under the year A.t. x628-89, we find,—'* He (Khagenba) went to 
inspect the village of Laiching, and on this occasion the villagen 
throughout the whole route crowded on both sides of the road to 
pay respect 10 their sovereign, and throughout the route the resi* 
dents on both sides of the road cleaned the ground lu front of their 
bouses, and planted a plantain tree at each door, and a burning 
lamp with some frjits was kept there to worship their king, and 
from this time this was the established custom of paying respect to 
the king when be was out” 

At the ate selected some grass sheds ^dng inwards had been 
•erected in the fora of a hollow square. Tbe Kaja and hla 
following took (heir seats within, and the spearmen, swordsmen, 
and others showed oif their skill in the open space in the 
centre. Dbectly the Kaja had taken his seat, some five or 
sis horsemen started off to the scene of the special ceremooies, 
which was about a quarter or half a mile further on. For 
some months past rice had been duly thrown out nnder a certain 
tree, and consequently a considerable number of crows had 
become accustomed to waiting there for their dally meal. When 
the horsemen had arrived the rice was thrown down, and the crows 
swooped down on it. Then a man with a gun crept up, and 
from a few yards’ distance fired a blank round. Tbe birds of course 
took flight, and the direction of flight of the first bird to rise 
decided tbe future of the lUja and the State for tbe next year. 
The bird took a northerly direction, which was said to foretell 
cheap rice. 

The following are the mteiprecatlons attached to the diflereat 
points of the compass the bird dies northeast and then 
returns quickly to tbe rice, exLreme good fortune to the I^aja; 
if Dorth*west, rice and fish will be plentiful; if west, receipt of 
news of wars from other countries; if south-west, worms and 
mosquitoes will abound, and the Kaja and the people will be ill at 
<aae; if south, much sickness and many deaths; if south-eaat, 
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ijistorbaQces in the couQtry, aod lives lost in war and by the 
attacks of wild beaata; if east^ happiness for the lUja. 1 have 
failed to ascertain why these meanings are attached to the 
particolar direcdcns. 

Aa soon as the birds had llowo, the horsemen galloped o£F 
to inform the lUja. The next performance was ^e sbootm^ 
of R^van. Kavan, the ravishes of Siiai was represented by ten 
be-turbaned earthenware pots placed on a long bat (Plate 
VII,). The fifth pot from the right was larger, and from rt 
depended a white robe. The State police provided the firing 
party, each man firing in turn. A hit to count must be on the 
bigger pot, or b the r^ion of the heart of the robe. A hit on 
the cheeks, throat, chin, oi top of the head of the biggest pot, ox 
in the heart, was considered to presage good lock, while a hit on 
the forehead, eyes, or mouth meant misfortune. In case of a hit 
on one of the lucky spots, the firer received a tew^. While I 
was watching, no hits were scored, and, feanng that my presence 
might prevent the firers from approaching the figure, 1 ieft, and 
virhio a short time a satisfactory hit was achieved. The news was 
conveyed to the Raja by the horsemen, and the proceedings 
terminated, the procession was reformed, and the Raja returned 
to his palace. 

The following is the explaoatioo given me, by two of the most 
learned pundits in the state:—Pakhangba, the mythical ancestor 
of the Manipur Rajas, who la said in the Chronicle "to have 
assumed the form of God by day, and by night be used to be 
a man," had a son Khui, who rebelled against him, aod for a time 
was successful, but eventually iCbui was slain by his felher m 
single combat in the palace, and his head cut oC His spirit 
entered a oertam somewhat rare bird called ioakhm&am. To 
celebrate his victory, Pakhangba instituted a festival on the 
anniversary of the fight Those skilled in warlike exercises 
showed off their skill before the Raja, while a v:akJimi><m was 
shot at with anows. In the year A.n. i7a6-27, the Raja Gbarib 
Kawas, the first convert to Hinduism in spite of his Moharemedan 
name, altered die festival to its present form, and ordained that 
crows should be substituted for the wahkcmboMt on account of 
their being so commou. It is only since this change that the Sight 
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of the birds has be«n considered prophetic. The crow is supposed 
to be a hing-ehSi-H or tfitch alive» cha, to eat),—aod fberefbre 

it knows the future, and, being frightened, foreteUs it I suppose 
the bird which hies hrst is the most timid, and therefore the most 
likely to tell the truth. Gliarfb Kawaz also iostinted the shooting 
at Elvan, and combined it with the earlier festival, which is said to 
have taken place at about the same time as the Durga Puja. 
Gharib Nawaz also had au image of lUmchandra ma 4 e, and 
placed it near to a large tank which he caused to be dug and 
consecrated, m the same year as he revised the Kwak Jatra- 
Some years back this lank was cleared out, and iQ the middle 
were found the images of Krishna and Kali the submersion of 
which is described in the Chronicle. It is ioteresnng to note 
that Kali, who, it may be presumed, represented the sculptor's 
ideal female, was given the huge earrings which axe worn now 
only by the hill tribes of Manipur, but, 1 infer, at that time were 
in common use by the Manipur! ladies of the highest degree. 

The l^uipui story of how KSvan came to have ten heads ia 
as follows. My Hindu friends say that It is new to them. Bissha 
Sharba, afterwards father of Bivan, deserted his wife Nikasha, and 
joined certain suuts in a forest. After ulne months a hostile 
influence made itself manifest, and the saints informed Bissha 
Sharba that his wife, resenting his prolonged absence, was by 
charms interfering with their devotions, and they directed him to 
return borne. Ou arrival at his house, Nikasha protested against 
his nine mooihs’ desertion. On the advice of the sabts, Bissha 
Sharba gave a certain diiuk to Nikasha which had the effect of 
nullifying the spell she bad thrown over them. Before remmiog 
CO the forest fibsha Sharba stayed some time with his wife, and in 
due time Rlvan was bom with ten heads, of which oue was much 
bigger than che others. 

By the dme of Gharib Nawaz, Khin had come to be boked 
on as an arch fiend, and, therefore, to a convert to Hinduism, 
it would seem very appropriate to make a festival to commemorate 
his defeat, and also to comraemoraie the defeat of iR3vao. 


J. Shakbsfea£. 
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F0UC*M»P1CINS IN THS PaNJAB. 

In his Census Keport of the Pa&j&b for 1901 (rol. !•» pp. 161 
etsfg.), Mr. H. A. Rose discussed the belief in the inherited 
powers of curing disease and working other miracles cUinied b; 
certain sacred claos and persons. This belief he connected with 
the theory of the metempsychosis. It more probably results from 
the consciousness of the power of heredity. He has now forwarded 
a series of notes connlbuted by sereral native correspondentSi 
£ron3 which the following extracts have been made. 

In RewAri b the Gurgaon District an Ahir, or breeder of cattle, 
claims the hereditary gift of being able, by smelllcg a handful of 
earth, to decide, when a well is bemg sunk, whether it will 
produce saline or sweet water, and at what depth, the spring 
will be found. In the same district several persons assert a 
similar power of curing hydrophobia, which is healed by waving 
peacocks* feathers ever the panent, who is made to look towards 
the sun. Then a ball of kneaded rice flour is placed in his 
bands, and he is ordered to press rt. By and by the hairs of 
the mad dog show themselves in the dough, and the venom is 
removed. A Brahman professes to cure stomach-acho by making 
the eufferer stand behind a wall and place his hand 00 the 
seat of the pain; the Pandit mutters a spell, and a cure is 
effected. In the same way, m the Rohtak District, three raer- 
chants claim to be able to cure tumours and other swellings. 
Several men b both districts cure suake-bite by reciting spells 
and waving a branch of the sacred nim tree {Atadmuhia indua) 
over the sufferer. Hone of these people take any reward for 
their services,—in fact, they will not even smoke b the village 
where they attend patfents. If they accept a small fee. they 
spend it b sweetmeats which they distribute. 

In one case among the Jars of Rohtak this healing power 
descends b the female Ibe. It is also part of the treatment 
that ri)e patient must neither eat nor drink in the heater’s village; 
if be does so, the charm will fail. 

In Gurgaon District the residents of a certain rillage possess 
the hereditary power of curing scrofala and glandular swellings, 
a gilt conferred on one of their ancestors by a Fakir. They 
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exercise it by waving & woodeD spooa over the padeoL Others 
cure p^8 b the side by drawfog lines with % kaife on the 
ground near the sick man, who is ordered in return for the 
cure to dig a ceiUin amount of earth out of the bed of 
the village tanfc, and to distribute sweetmeats as a thankofferiug. 
Children ia both the Kohtak and Guigaon Distiicte are said 
to suffer from a mysterious disease attributed to dbplacement 
of the rib bone& The healer cures this malady either by an 
application of charmed ashes, or he sucks the affected part,— 
with the lesolt that blood and pus flow from bis moutli, though 
no wound is visible on the body of the patient. 

In the Rchtak Disnict a Brahman cures pains, apparently 
rheumadc, in the following way. He ukes the sufferer outside 
the village, heats three or four iron scythes in the fire, dips 
them in oU. snd then flings them aside. On this the patieut 
is directed to run away, without locking back, unril he reaches 
the boundary of the village, when the pain disappears. 

Zo the Gurgaon District boils on the leg joints are cured by 
toDcbiog them with the toe of a child bora by the foot pre¬ 
sentation. Both sesces possess this power, but it can be exercised 
only on Saturday or Sunday. Eola^ecnent of the spleen is cured 
by laying the patient on the ground, where he is held by four 
persons and prevented from moving. Several layers of coarse 
cloth are placed over the spleen, and on this a lump of clay 
upon which fire is placed. The clay is sometimes replaced 
by a thio wooden board which is rubbed with a blaaiog stick 
so as to be slightly marked. After the recital of a charm a 
small boil appears on the diseased part, and a cure is effected. 
This prescription is said to have been given by a Fakir long 
ago. One form of cattle plague, known as Chhaika^ is cured 
by catching an insect of the same name. The healer makes a 
small cut in one of his fingers, mbs the insect on the wound, 
and thus gains the facnlty of healing by touch. It is a condition 
of working these charms that the practitioner should receive no 
remuneration. 

In the Hiss£r District diseases are cured by wbat is known 
as jhdrd (“blowing of spells'’). A brass pan containing a little 
oil and One and a quarter piis (small copper coins) is placed 
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apOB the abdomeci of the pattern j charccu are recited, and the 
dree of the $ick man is carefully restricted for fifteen days. 
This prescription was also given by a Fakir long ago; it is 
effective only if done on Saturday night or Sunday morning. 
Members of a family of Mobamcnedan blacksmiths effect cures 
by drawing three lines with ashes on the right aim of the patient. 

One man in tlte Jhliam District says that he cures toothache 
and ringworm by reciting spells which he learned some years 
ago from a negro cook in East Africa,—a curious example of 
the importation of fblklore. A person in Amritsar cures hydro¬ 
phobia by treatment taught to his grandfather by a grateful Stkb 
ascetic. His method is to recite cbaims seven or eleven rimes 
over a Uttle water with which he doses his patient When he 
is informed of a case of snakebite, he slaps the messei^er on 
the face with his hand, and gives him a little charmed pepper 
which is to be adminiscered. In cases of toothache he recites 
a charm over a knife, and slicks it in the groi^nd or buries it 
while the sufferer sits concealed by a curtain. Another bealer 
cures hydrophobia by writing some magical characters on a 
piece of bread which the patient eats. The core is finished by 
making him walk (? In the course of the sun) twice or ihrice 
round a mosque. 

Ip Ludhiloa District persons suffering from snake*bite ace 
brought to the shrine of Giiga, the snake god.^ Some earth 
is dug from the god’s tank, on which the patient is laid. He 
falls asleep, and sees a vision that ensures his cure.^ 

In the Salt Kange cattle are healed by a person who walks 
round them redring thrice certain ver&ea ffom the K o r An, and 
blowing towards the animals, and on water in an earthen ci^ 
which he holds in his hands. The sacred volume is then wnpped 
in cloth, hung over the street, and the cattle are driven under it 
and sprinkled with tbe holy water. In the same locality members 
of tbe Khichi sept of Rajputs charm away hafl by walking round 
the spring crops, blowing over them, and redting charms. If hail 

^ Cf. Crotice, Popular Kehgian aoui FoUdgrt ^ if. Indio, vol, I, pp. SCI 

or My. 

* Cl the practised at Oreek shrioesef AsVlepioa; Eurisva, Av- 

itg»*»eno to tho Sht^ of Gfoek Religion, pp, 343 ; HamOtoe, In<uioti 9 *~ 
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does tall, after this rite, it is a sign that the charmer was 
impute. They are swd to have gained this power from the 
sabt Sayyid Mubammadi, whose tomb is venerated at Bhera. 
Descendants of another saint, Shih BIWwal, cure hydrophobia 
by blowing charms on salt. The healer sits on a raised seat, 
and stretches out his legs; the sick man is passed under him, 
and eats the holy sail. Another healer cures guiiiea*wortn, 
scrofula, swollen glands, and boils by siliing in a mosque with 
the sick person lying on a cot before him. He recites charms, 
and waves a wand of the date or other rree. Another family 
gained the of healing because their ancestor once released 
the hair of a noted Fakir which had become entangled in a 
tree. In his gratirude the holy man conferred on bis beneftictor 
a cnie for gumea-wonn by reading a charm and markbg lines 
on the patieit's body. His descendants give the sufferer a 
charmed slip of paper, which he contbues to stare at while 
the healer makes Ibes on the affected limb. Another worthy 
cures pains in the lobs by givbg the sick man a kick in that 
region. 

In the Jlulam District some people core inflamed eyes by 
bangbg an amulet round the waist and giving pills. They also 
know charms effective to free a person from the influence of 
evil spwu. In the case of a bite of a dog they draw a Ibe 
with an iron rod round the wound to preveot the poison from 
spreading. At Datiya jaundice is cored by mvokbg the seven 
daughters of the Lord Siva and giviog the patient some 
charmed lentils. The healer, if bis charm is to work, must 
not practise ft during the Holi or spring festival, the Divili 
or feast of lamps, or an eclipse, or immediately after his return 
from a funeral. The charm must be recited three times while 
the patient is fumigated with bceose. 


QVESNSLANO CORnOBOBBE SOKOS. 

\C<nnmunieakd by Mr. R. S. Marett.'j 
The following four Corroboree Songs, spelt phonetically in the 
O^oran^Gooran^ dialect, were obabed by Mr. F.. B. B. Cbyton, 
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Moon Cre^, Upper Buinen River, Queensland, about the years 
1863-5. musical notation Is by Min L S. Clayton. 

No. L 




































Bvodax BocoieraJ) lai it fiond&r Boc^merah lax. 


ax 


Scraps of ScomsH Folklore, I. 

A6(rd<fnsAtrc. 

Off two occ 3 ; 8 iozis of marriage on Lower Deeside, one being that 
of the ancle of my ioformant, for^-five years ago, the bridegroom 
waa followed from the place in which the wedding took place 
by a procession of couples, the hist pair of which were two youi^ 
meo, who walked close behind the newly married man holding 
behind him by the upper comers a sheet or other white cloth at 
about the height of bis shoulders. They followed thus for a 
distance, keeping the cloth ra the same position as if they were 
guarding him from a draught. Was this to prevent his shadow 
from being trodden upon f 

About 6o years ago, an old rnan living on Lower Deeside had 
an attack of a feverish affection locally known as “ the sleeping 
fever,” and his wife took a nnmber of stones and heated them 
red hot in the ashes of a low peat fire. She then carried them 
in a pot still surrounded by glowing embers to the ford, and 
dropped them in one by one. The ford carried the road to the 
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churchyard through the stream, and my informant declares that 
tbi9 was a necessary condition to soccesa 

The affairs of a sroall farmer in Craihie (W»t Aberdeenshire) 
5 Siy years ago were in a bad way. There was disease among bis 
stoclc and ilhhealth in hiB household. A friend who came to 
syoipatUiee with the man noticed that the barnyard fowls were 
mostly of the block MinorcA breed. As soon as he noted the- 
fact he advised bia friend to get rid of the last one of them, and 
to supply their places by whlte-fealhered birds»—an advice which 
the farmer followed as speedily as possible. Soon things began 
to mend, and b a short time all was prosperous. Neither 
argument nor sarcasm could thereafter move the old man from 
his faith in the virtue of bia “while birds.” 

Purris, by Aberdeen. A. Msownald. 

A pair of scissors is a lucky present to receive; it means “We 
part to meet ^afn.” 

If a pair of scissors, a knife, or a needle blls to the floor 
and sticks in an upright position, an unexpected guest will 
arrive ere long. 

A needle broken b two while sewing brings good fbrtuQe to the 
wearer of the article sewn; if in three pieces an offer of marriage. 

If you mend your clothes while weanng them, you will be 
slandered.^ 

If a girl's stocking wrbkles and refuses to remain “ pulled up,'* 
her lover is thmkiDg of her. 

To open an ombcella b the bouse brmgs misfortune.^ 

To put your shoes on the table signiies that you will quarrel 
with someone b the house. 

A girl who sits on a table will never be married. 

The lady who takes the last pece of bread on the plate will 
marry a rich man. 

If a glass is accidentally broken dnrbg a marriage feast, it 
foretells misfortune to the bridal pair, but, when the health of 
bride and bridegroorn is drunk, someone must throw a glass 
over their shonlder and break it “for luck.” 


iV^rettfetskin, vol xx., p. $46. 


Cf. lVonaTirfiit4, vol. n, p. 345. 
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•n^hen a glass breaks of itself, it sigoifies sudden deaib. 

If two persons uoiDtentioDall? begb to say the same thing at 
•once, they will die together. 

A robin comiog Into a house foretells death. 

A cock crowing at the door briogs hasty news. 

Moibs rouod a candle tell of a visit from a stranger. 

Never let yonr tears drop on a corpse, or harm will befall yoa. 

If a child be bom with a caal, lie or she will possess second 
'Sight,” and will never be drowned. 

When I was a child we had a Highland gardener named Hugh 
<Hllies, who told us many stories of fames and kelpies, amongst 
which the tale that pleased us most was the following account 
bow bis mother, whom we remembered, was carried off by the 
fairies and kept by them for two months;— 

When Hugh and his brothers and sisters were very young, 
their father and mother did not live very happily together, and 
.another mao, whom I will call Donald, often came to see their 
mother when their father was not at home, so that after a time 
people began to talk and someone told the father, who swore 
to puoish his wife if he ever saw her speakmg to Donald again. 
Soon after this the autumn market was held at the Httle village 
of Ford at the foot of Loch Awe. To this market Mrs. Gillies 
went, and the gossips saw her in earnest talk with Donald late 
in the afternoon. That night Hn. Gillies did not return 
home, and her husband, believing that she had fled with 
DcnaJd, walked from bis home in Kilmartln Glen the twelve 
miles up Loch Awe side to Donald’s home, but, though be 
searched the house and neighbourhood thoroughly, no trace 
•of his wife could be found. He had the place and Donald 
carefully watched, but neither he nor the neighbours obtained 
the slightest clue to the whereabouts of the missing wocnao. 
Yet every night, after the honsehdd had gone to bed, she 
Qsed to come and “red up” (tidy) the honse, lay the flrs 
Teady for kindling the next morning, and brush and comb the 
children’s hair. Hugh distinctly remembered being roused out 
•of sleep night after night by bis mother Ilfling him on to her 
Jap while she “did his ham” 

Jot nearly two months this state of affairs continued, acd then, 
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0 Q< monimg, 49 GOHes vaj passing through a wood some 
way from bis home, on his way to work, ho heard his wife 
calling him. Following the sound of her voice he came to a 
Urge hazel bush, but, as he could see no one, be was tumlog 
away when from the middle of the bush came bis wife's 
voice. He felt very frightened, for he thought it must be her 
gho 9 t, but be asked what she wanted. “I am tired,'' replied 
his wife, and waut to come home, but 1 am naked and cannot 
get quit of the Carnes until I am clothed. Fetch me a smock 
to*mocrow morning, and hang it on this bush just when the ion 
rises, but you must not try to see me, or the fairies will hide 
me so that I can never find my way back." The next morning 
at sunrise Gillies huog the smock on the bush, and, as be was 
taming away from the place, bis wife called out co him to bring 
her another garment, and each morning she asked for somethbg 
more until he bad brought everything she needed. The last 
thing be brought was his wife's “ mutch ” (white cap), and, when 
he was turning to leave the wood, she called to him to go straight 
home at ouce, to speak to no one on the way, and not to turn 
his head either to the right or to the left. If he did as she told 
him, he would find her at home when he got there. Hugh always 
declared that his father.ran nearly all the way home, and, when 
he reached Che house, bis wife was seated by the fire with the 
children round her, brushing the baby’s hair and talking to them 
as if she bad never been away at all From that day she 
remained at borne as other people did, but she would never 
tell anyone anything of bow she bad lived daring those two 
mootbs or of what she had seen or done while she lived with 
Che '‘wee folk,” and to the day of her death she was always 
looked upon as being “ fey." 

MlNNfS CAaTWKtOUT. 
^x'rimd&rigifsMire^ 

In Castle-Douglaa, it is believed that if two plants of co<^’s 
hsd^ are pot by a happy lover under a stone, and flower tberfr- 
after, be or she will be married; if not, not An old woman of 

^From the spednieo forwarded (Us appears to be Che piajic Plucago 
lanceolata. 
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nearly eighty teUs me that the same meadow plant ifi caUe^^ 
"Adam and Eve” aa well as “cock's heads/’ and is used to 
divine the name of the future partner as follows: There are two 
varieties, a light and a daric. A woman divioea with the da^, 
and a man with the light variety. The plant is pulled np by the 
root, laid under a sdatt (slate or fiat stone), and left all night. 
Next cnoming, if the root be examined, the initial letter will be 
found of the name of the future husband or uife. 

Glasgow University. H. M, B. Beit. 


Lanarkshirt. 

l^e following appeared under the heading “An Aadeot Custom 
at Lanark" in the Scotsman for March 2nd, 1909: 

“ The ancient honoured custom known as ‘ Whuppity Scoorie’ 
was celebrated by the youth of Lanark last uigh^ and was 
witnessed by a crowd of several huodred people. The origin of 
the custom is unknown, bnt is generally supposed to herald the 
eoirance of spring. From the months of October to February the 
town beQ in the steeple is not tolled at six o'clock in the evening, 
bnt during the other months it rings at that hour daily. On the 
first day of March, when the bell is rung for the first time after its 
five months’ silence, the boys of the town congregate at the Cross 
with a bonnet to which a piece of string is attached, and so soon as 
the first peal of the bell rings out the parish church is walked 
ronnd three times, and thereafter a dash Is made to meet the boys 
of New Lanark. On their meeting there is a Btand*up fight, the 
weapons used being the stringed bonnets. This procedure was 
followed last sight, and about seven o'clock the boys retained 
asd paraded the principal streets singing their vicsorions refrain." 

David Boats. 
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Sale or Sai.va6s Stock to Meub&rs or tks Socmrv. 

It will be seen from the CounciVe AnoiuJ Report {fvpra^ p. n) 
that a cocaiderable portion of the Society’s stock of hoond and 
unbound Tclntnes has been damaged by water, and that the 
salvage stock is now in the possession of the Society. 

The Society’s Toluiuea, sc ^ as the stock was not exhausted, 
have hitherto been obtainable by members only on payment of 
their subscription of one guinea for the year of publication, and 
by the general public on payment of the higher prices set out in 
the prospectus of the Society. A few bound copies of certaio 
of the volumes, quite free from any defect, can still be obtabed 
on these terms by members through the Secretary, by the 
general public through the Society’s publisher. 

The Council have csehilly considered the disposal of the 
salvage stock by destrucdon or otherwise, and, thbldog chat 
many members would be glad to complete tbeir sets of volumes 
by the addition of worbog copies at a low price, have ordered 
the damaged volumes to be collated, cleaned, and rebound. 

This work is bebg done, and a list of the volumes available 
is appended, with notes of a few of the principaZ contents of the 
volumes of the Journal. As the cost of baodlit^ the salvage will 
be veiy heavy, it is hoped that members will avail themselves 
liberally of this opportunity of purchase, and so benefit th^nselves 
and recoup the Society for its expenditure. The volumes, bound 
to corteepond with the rest of the Society's publications, are 
offered at the uoiform price of shUUngs each, carriage tree, 
and are sold not subject to return. With the exception of copies 
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of Th 6 Ruori which ia acme cases waot 

(be tiiU'pRge and ladea, the whole of the volumes are guaranteed 
complete i but nuiay of them are more or less water'Staloedf 
and the Couadl do oot bold themselves responsible for the 
condiuon of any. 

In order to protect the value of the undamaged copies, all 
volumes sold at the above greatly reduced price will be marked 
OQ tbe title-page Salvage.” 

Orders for salvage copies must be accompanied by cheque cr 
P.O O., and should be addressed to Mr. C. J. Tabor (The White 
. House, Knotts Green, Leyton, Essex), who, with the aasiatance 
of Dt. Hildburgh, bsa kindly undertaken to superintend the 
despatch of the volumes. 

Charlotts S. IBuavi, President. 
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Trb Furuat Work or thi Folk-Lors Socistv. 

I am heartily in agreement with rhe President in the desire to 
make the eoUeetion of Brttiih (includbg Scoteiih and Irish) folk¬ 
lore aanrae a more prominent place b the work of che Folk-Lore 
Society. If thia ia not our sole object of eiisience, it ia, at leair, 
our prime and chief duty, and the one that lies to our hand. It 
ia, too, 1 feel lure, the direccion 10 which foreign workers woald 
naturally look to ui for help. 

Fereonally 1 ahould be inclined, until our work at home is dooe, 
or being done, to exclude even European folklore, and to become 
for a time rigidly mauler and local, ceotralitlng all oar efforta ott 
the collection and arrangement of our own material. (This, of 
course, appUea only to ttparnU vo/umts; I should be sorry If any 
matter whatever chat comes rightly under the head of folklore 
were excluded (rom our meetiogi or from publication b Folk Lctt) 
When we have issued a complete aeries of eouacy and provincial 
coUectiona, ve can then, and then only, afford to expend our 
ene^es 00 foreign work, which it rightly belongs to other 
countries to cany out. 

I am also of opinion that general studies on the wider aspects 
of folklore, however valuable they may be in themselves, an cot 
the sort of publicatiocs suitable for issue by oui Society. Neither 
do 1 think that traosUtioos or re-pubiicationa come wtthia oui 
scope. I think that we should husband our resources for the 
publicarioD of n«w maUnui. But I should not exclude, but rather 
welcome, material gathered in our own islands that is grouped 
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round a special subject and where the author’s or edit^s part 
u confbed W not« and introduction. I ana thinking of sacn a 
book as Anaiole Le Brae' Ustnd4 d$ la Uort « Basit-Bretap^y 
m which a Urge body of customs and stories connected with 
the idea of Death and rmnants is brought together, not fw 
the purpose of urging a specUl theory, but in order to present the 
whole material to the judgment of the reader. It is the maUnal, 
net the conclusions, that should occupy ouriboughu in comcra- 
pladng any publication. I even doubt whether the Soaeiy ought to 
make itself leipoaiible for the opinions of any individual metnber, 
ai it does to a certain extent in publishing under its authority a 

general treatise. ELaAvat Huu. 


In Tecoramendiog the utmaaiion of folklore for filling io the 
detalli of the historic culture record, the President oot only 
recalls ui to a too<nuch*forgottea part of our work, but pomti 
out the way to enlist the tuppoR of many local antiquariw* 
minded people who have little taste for either pre-history or for 
savage anthropology. Working on the lines she suggests, we 
can appeal to numbew of such local antiquaries who have h'*«» 
stood aloof, and I sincerely hope that the Council will back 

up her Initiative, .... 

At the ttme time, one must recognise that in this direction 
the rdle of folklore study ii a subordinate, an auxiliary one. Take 
the Castleton garland practice, for example, Miss Buxne's inter- 
preiation is only rendered possible by the fact that not only 
is the general history of the country at the period well-known, 
but also the special history of the district If we did not know 
abont Cryeris tenure of the vicarage, we could not gu«M it from 
the practice itself; nor, in the absence of such special know¬ 
ledge, would acqnainuncc with the general history of England 
be sufficient to justify such an iolerpretalion. But, as it is, the 
three sets of facts work hanaoniously together, and produce a 
given result, and that a vivid realisation of the past and a sense 
of its humaa-ness which the historic research alone would fail 
w give. A. Nutt. 
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Thb Wsst RroiNo Tbachirs' Awthsopoumsical Socibtv. 

The West Riding County Council holds & yearly "Vacation 
Coarse’' at Scarborough for teachers in primary and secondary 
schools, and at the session of August^ 19091 an atteropt vas made 
CO emphasise die imporunce of anthropologfeal study as pan of 
the ceacher^s professional equipcnent. An evening lecture wia 
given, and attended by nearly four hundred students; tvo dis¬ 
cussion classei were held, one on aothroporaetric and coloiu- 
survey work, and the other on the collection of local folklore; 
and Tylor's Anthropology and Kaddon’s Stu^ ^ Man were retd 
by a considerable number of the students. 

The result was that a small Anthropological Society was set oa 
fooc. Ac present there are nine niemben; the lecturer acts &a 
secretary aod issues a *• Monthly Letter,” uhlch is typewritten ud 
circulated by the Education Department of the West Riding 
County Coandl, and with this is generally included a ^special 
supplement’ consisting of printed natter dealing with anthro¬ 
pology, arcbaeology, or folklore. For example, the members 
have received (through the kladaeis of Mr. Sidney HartUnd and 
others) the Form of Schedole for an Fthncgraphical Survey iseaed 
by the British Association, and Kotes explanatory of the Sche¬ 
dule; a paper on the Hair and Eye Colour of School Children in 
Surrey; and Mr, Q. M. Round's Kotes on the Systematic Stody 
of English Place Karnes. The President of the Folk lore Society 
has been kind enough to promise copies of her preridential 
addresa The Zol/sr itself contatos notes on Yorkshire museums, 
"books recommended,” comspondence wit!) memberi, and a 
series of papers on "The Signi£canee of Children's Shgisg- 
Gemea” 

The practical work of the Society has been, so far, in the 
direction of folklore. At an iofarraal meeting held at Scarborough 
the members decided "to begin by collectiog local Singiog- 
Games, collections to be sent into Che Secretary during January"; 
and "charms, folk-medicine, supersdoons, luck-bringers, proverbs, 
ghost-stories, local legends, witchcraft, Christmas customs, gaisiog, 
and sword-dancing" were suggested as subsequent objects of 
study. Vp tc the present time forty singing-gaoies have been 
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8«nl b, from aeren localities; and Christmas cuatoms and 
aaperatstiotu from foiir- Members have been making eoqainea 
among past and present scholars and eomparing notea with 
relations and friends whose local knowledge goes back farther 
than their own. One member reports an Easter Playi in which 
the actors are St. George, the Black Prince of Paradise, a 
Knight, a Doctor, and a ^'teeapot,” and promises to obtain the 
present vcraion and another of twenty years ago. 

Id fact, if it is not too soon to judge of it, the West Riding 
Society seems to show a real and hopefnl moTcment although on 
BO small a scale. There can be little doubt that a CiDcCure of 
anthropology is a desirable element in the teacher’s education, 
and, conversely, that the teacher can make very valuable 
coAtribudons to our knowledge of local tradition and folklore 
generally. The Society aims at promoting this exchange of 
benefits. It should be added that the Education Committee of 
the County Coundl gtvee every enconragement to the Sehente; 
for instance, it is intended that the 19x0 Vacation Course shall 
include a abort course of lectures oa some branch of anthropology, 
probably in its relation to geographical teaching. This ought to 
result in an increase in the number of mecnbers. 

In conclusioo, may t ask the members of the Folk-Lore Society 
to help this young Association through some of the trooblea of 
in&ncy? Firstly, I ahould be very grateful for reprints of pub¬ 
lished papers, especially on English and European folklore. 
Secondly, I shall it out of England from July, 1910, to Febroary, 
1911, and I sm extremely anxious not to discontinue the Idoftihfy ^ 
Lefitr ', 1 am bold enough to hope that some folklorist, who has 
the extensioa and popularisation of the science at heart, may 
be willing to undertake the editorial work and correspoodence 
(both very inconsiderable) for those mootbs. 

Barbara FRSiRB-MAFRaco. 


Potter's Croft, Horsell, Woking. 
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B'ORUL or Amputatsd Limbs. 

(AnU, p. 3s6.) 

" Oae year, ndiag in Cbe park ftt HoMam, Lady Anoe [Coke] 
had a fall from her boree and broke her leg. The bone «aa sett 
but it hid splintered, aod for long afterwards small pieces of it 
used to wotk out fron the lujured limb. Each lime when a piece 
of the bone caioe away, Coke sent it carefuUy to Lady Anne's 
brotheTi Tom Keppel, with inatractiorte that the latter was to 
keep all the pieces of bone together in a little box, and eoaore 
that when Lady Anne was buried they were buried with her. 
This was done, and when Lady Anne died, in her coffin was 
placed a email glass box containing the fragments of bone which 
had been so carefully preKrved.” (A. U. W. Stirling, C 9 h 0/ 
I^prfolk ani Hs ?ol. u., p. 354. John Lane, tpek) 

Lady Anne Coke, who was a daughter of the third Earl of 
Albemarle, was hfty years younger than her husband, Thomas 
William Coke, created iuit Earl of Leicester of Holkham io 
1637, CO whom site was matTied in i8es. She outlived hin, 
however, only two yean, and died in 1844, aged 4r. 

Ckaalottb 8. BuaMS. 


Good Msm uatb mo Stomachs. 

The fbUomog extract from Quarterfy N»tts for Dec., 1909, 
printed at the Saptiat MiHlonaiy Station of Vakusu, near Stanley 
Falla on the Upper Congo, amongst the I^kele tribe and about 
1400 miles up the river, aeetne of inierest aa an iUaacndon of 
tbe ignorance and misconception of natural processes which are 
amongst the ihemea of Mr. Hartland'a Ptimitiu PaHmity. 

At the Yakusu Tradniog Institute for boys some leseons have 
been recently given in elementary physiology. " The boys were 
greatly interested in what they saw and heard, but they maisted 
that good men coaid not possibly have stomaeha AD digestion, 
according Co their conclusion, must be performed la the intestines. 
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The goats and monkeys nsed in the lessons proved to them 
nothing coQceraiog humaa beings. 

They acknowledged that some men, killed by acttdent or in 
war&re or by poison hare been men with stomachs, but they are 
of opinion that these men were brought low in consequence of 
tbe very fact of their being in poasession of the unlucky and 
unwelcome appendage, the seat and worship of the lord of evil 
influences. It seems to be generally accepted that a person 
charged with ezercisng evil influences, towards others, Is naturally 
well able to resist the trial by poison or other ordeal unless he has 
really afforded nme malign spint an abode within him and so 
become possessed of a itonach." 

A. R. WaiQHf. 


Locality and VxauHTa or Carol Waktsd. 

Can any reader throw light Upon a carol published by W. Sandya 
inhti ChriiimAt Caroh AnHentani Modsrn (1835)? He gives it 
amongst others still sung in the west of England,” but adds nothing 
concerning its soume. 

The flrit verse mas: 

Tomorrow ihilJ ba by dancing day, 

I would ny tree love did lo ehanee 
To eee the legend of my play, 

Te call my trae love to aiy daaee. 

[Ciww] Sing Ob t my lore, oh I ny love, my love, my love, 

TMa have 1 done for my true love.” 

There are eleven verses in all, in which Jesus, (the speaker of tbe 
text), sets forth His birth, life and passion, etc., in eveiy vent 
using the mystical language of summoning roan to join in Che 
(heavenly or cosmic) "dance.” 

I should be grateful for references to any variants, printed or 
orally transmitted. 


Lucy Ehoadwoou. 


RBVIB^VS, 


Tbs FiaHBK Kino in tkc Grail Romabcss. By W. A. Kms. 

<Publicatio&8 of th« Modem Language AuocUtien of 

America* x:uv. ^.) 

Tks mailer of our aiudiea ia uoiveraaUy human, fenoing t proto* 
pJaam common to every agglomeratioo of mankind that hu 
attained a certain level of culture^ But every luch agglomeration 
poaaeaaea deftnite characterletici, the outcome of geognpbicii, 
economic, racial, and hiatorie conditione, and iheac characteriitica 
react upon and modify that common protoplaam which we cdl 
folklore. Thua it ia that each of the hiatorie entitiai atyled racea, 
peoplaa, or nationi oifari folklore problerea with ^ton ipecUli 
in a meaaure, to itialf, the lolutlon of which conatitocea, or 
ihould coniciiuce, a portico of iti apecial intellectuii (aik. For 
the hiatorie entity Britain, the Arthurian Romeoce cycle forma 
auch a problem, and of that cycle the legendary nebula of which 
the Grail ia the apparent nucleua ia the moat mraterknis aad 
faacinating aection. Aa a itudeot of Britiah folklore 1 early felt 
that none of the queati of our atudy had a higher claim upon the 
enthusiaam and perseverance of one bon within the bounds of 
la bloit BniaigHi^ and now, after thirty years have passed since 
1 first experienced the attractive power of the myaric veasel, 1 
make no apology for dweUmg at length upon the latest contribu* 
tion to the story of the Grail legend. 

At the outset let me note that, in so far as there ia atill division 
of opinion respecting the essential nature of the legeodaiy matter 
embodied in the Grail rocnancea, and reapectiag the manner io which 
that matter carne to assume its extant fonn, Dr. Nitse belongs, 
in the nmio, to the school of which I had the honour to be the 
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fint English represenutive and to the dociilocs of which Miss 
Weston has made such bKlkiant and decisive coombutlons. 
lodeed, his study may be described as a confirmatory coinplemeot 
to Miss Weston's article, Grail and tfu Ritet of Aianis 
Ldrt, ToL xviii., pp. afi3*3os)* For Dr. Niue the stuff of the Grail 
legends is no mere literaiy hotch*potch worked up under the 
impulse of definite artistic or edificatory coneiderarionB by twelftlj* 
century storytellers, but is of immemorial antiquity, and is in its 
essence mythic and ritualistic; for him, the Celtic factor in the 
formation of the cycle is not secondary aod unimponant, but 
primiry and dcmiosut 

The special contribution made by Dr. Nitze to the elucidation 
of the legend is of s twofold nature. He seeks to show chat 
previous investigators have ened in the emphasb laid upon 
particular features of the legend ; according to him the '‘Fisher 
King [and not the Grail itself] is the central figure of the Grail 
story, and thus probably the crux of the Grail problem.*' He 
further illustrates (he essence of the legend by a more detailed 
comparison with the Mysteries of Antiquity than was made by 
Miss Weston, and this m order "to ascertain, if possible, the 
organic meaning of the Grail iheme.’^ 

Dr. Kitse regards the Fisher King os '‘an intermediary 
between the two planes of existence, the present and the here' 
after, the symbol of the cKaiive, fructifying force in nature, 
specifically associated with water or moisture” (p. 395); the act 
of fishing dwelt upon In the romances, but of which, as is obvious 
to any unprejudiced observer, the romaocers could make neither 
head nor tail, "symbolises the recovery of the life*prmciple 
from the water, and as a piece of sympathetic magic doubtless 
had its practical value." He is also "the representative of the 
other world"; '‘bis weakness or infirmity agrees with Natura's 
declining strength.’' His recovery depends upon a ceremony 
which, when lucceaslully performed by the "initiate" Grail 
Knight, enables the latter to become bis successor. In this 
ceremony, these rites "required to restore the strength of the 
Fisher King," the Grail is "the receptacle for the divine food, 
wafer or blood, by partaking of which the mortal establishes a 
blood* bond with the god'’(p. 400). This function is impartaot. 
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but it has pot In tie pristiii« myth ih« ptfrecuineat iraportance 
awigpod CO the H0I7 Vessel io the mediaeval romances. Equally, 
in the pristine myth the real stress is upon the permanent factor! 
the representative of the life-force, the Fisher King; the qumling 
initiate is only of imj>ortatice in so fat as he succeeds in duly 
accomplishing the set ceremonies of the rituali and thereby becomes 
himself Fisher King, the necessary link between Man and these 
Nature Forces vhich Man masters and exploits, but only on 
condition of wbrairtiog himself thereto In the mediaeval 
romances, agib, there has been a ihiding of interett; the quest 
haa transcended its object, the quester the person whom he 
seeks. 

1 have restated io ny own way and to some extent amplified 
Dr. Nitse's theory,—(here and there he does not seem to me to 
bring out hli points with sufficient clearness),—without, I think, 
altering it. 1 am quite disposed to believe that the Fiiher King 
was originsdly of greater and more significant iraportance than in 
the Romances; the postulated process by which a material 
factor in the ceremony,—the Grail,—and the secondary living factor, 
—the Grail ICnight,—came in the Romaaces to overshadow 
him, it a natural and inevitable one. As Dr. Nitts remarks, 
*'the least Chrittian feature in the legend ii the Fisher King- 
hit parallelism with Christ apparently scops with the name 
Fisher" (p. 578), Forcedly, therefore, the process of Chris* 
tianisation wai bound to obscure, even where it did not ignore, 
the part he played. The Grail Itself could not, onoe that process 
was begun, escape identiheation with the Ettcharistic Vessel, the 
means of saviog grace; the Grail Knight could not, (though the 
process is only completed in the very latest phase of the legeod** 
development), escape ideatifiesrioQ with the Saviour. Keccssarily, 
in the legend as we have it, all the forms of which are to some 
extent transformed by the Christian ferment, these two elements, 
leading themselves as they do to Christian interpretation aad 
amplification, have come to overshadow that element which was 
Insusceptible thereto. 

All this is at once sound and acutely reasoned The features 
in the Fisher King's personality and in the ritual of wblcb he is 
the centre, adduced by Dr. Nitse to joitily the coaception 
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outlined above, are, in part, those ooted by previous invest^tors, 
—Simrock, Martb, myself, Staerk, and, id espedsl, Miss Weston. 
As far as Simxock and Martin arc concerned. Dr. Nitsc might, 
indeed should, have noted that theii brilliant anticipations 
necessarily failed to command assent at the time. The theory 
of the mythic nature and tignificance of the Fisher King can 
only be justified if the Grail cycle as a whole is shown to have 
literary and historic connection with a mythical system » set 
forth in a myibico-romaotic literature. To demonstrate this was 
largely the object of my x 888 This demonstration, com¬ 

pleted by the independent yet allied ioves ligation of the Irish 
Elysium and Rebirth conceptions (Voyage 9/ Bran), and rein¬ 
forced by other scholars, notably Miss Weston and Mr. A. B. 
Cook, both using, like myself in the Voyagi of Bran, the Mann- 
hardi Fraser theory as a working hypothesis, has, I may claim, 
definitely indicated the true line of research, Until the conoec- 
Kons of the Grail cycle with Celtic myth were established, the 
legend remained a “sport”; once they were established, it fell 
inw its place in aa evolutionary series. 

I would note one instance in which a fearure insisted upon 
by me in i 88 E bas received recent and independent confirmation, 
the parallelism of the Fisher King theme with an episode in the 
Finn Saga. I relied upon the Irish romantic tale, the Boyish 
£j^ts of Bnn^ preserved in a late Middle Irish MS. True, I 
had in these pages {BbUt-Lort Ruord, vol. iv., pp. 1-44) « early as 
1881 urged the archaic nature of this tale. The evidence lay 
open, nevertheless, as Dr. Nitse has noted, to Professor Zimmer's 
objection that the Finn Saga, as a whole, is late. Withm the last 
few years Mr. John MacNeill, analysing the historic and genea 
J<^i<al dam of the Finn cycle, has shown that the Boyish Exploits 
belongs to the very earliest stage of that cycle, and cannot have 
assumed its extant ahape much later than the eighth century. 

It is, however, the novel evidence and aiguments adduced by 
Dr. Hiue in favour of the mythic nature of the Grail story that 
give his study its chief interest, and require most searching 
contideration. Taking the Eleusinia as a type of the Mysteries, 
being from the start “ both agrarian and mystic,'' he proceeds,— 
“ We may say the mysteries in general served a double purpose: 
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]ine» to induce throogh a aachfidal feaat the fructification of 
nature; aecondtj, to initiate the human soul into the secret of 
life bj bringing it, ns it were, into relaboiubip ffith the life deitj" 
<p. 384). 

He then briefly reviews certain particalare of the Eleusiniin 
litoah the Egyptian Osirie myth, the Adonis and Attts cults, and 
the Mithraic worship. He has Httle difBcuJty in establiehiog the 
^'lif^foTce ’* element in all these bodies of practice and doctrine, 
and he brings out isolated parallelisms with the Grail roenancea 
But I fear he is preaching solely to the couTcrted when, after 
asserting that *' what remains of the Grail romances vitn ttti^pU 
of th4 Ptretuti Galahad gutU is clearly a Tcgetalion ceremony" 
he proceeds,—"it Is hardly necessary to repeat here the agreements • 
upon which the argument reats; for the most part they are 
self'evideor." In the first place, I do not undenta&d Che words 
1 have uoderUacd. The significance of the Quest may, is 
stated above {s^fra, p 109), have been altered in the mediaeval 
romances; none the leu is it an essential portion of the legeod. 
Further, I Chink thaC Dr. Nitze exaggerates the " self*evideace ” 
of (he agreements upon which hii argument resu. For the most 
part they are of too slight and general a character to curry convk* 
cion. The most noticeable and cogent had already been initanced 
by Miss Weston, and, althougli the mus of further "agree' 
aects" adduced by Dr. Nitae pcsseeaea a cumulative weight, the 
pertinency of each individual item often seems questionable. I 
doubt if the Myateriea evidence in itself can be held to subetao' 
tiate the statement, " The Holy Grail, by the mediaeval romancers 
often conceived of in terms of a quest, is au fond an loitistioa, 
the purpose of which is to ensure the life of the vegetation spirit, 
always in danger of extinction, and to admit the " qualified" 
mortal into its mystery," although in consideration of the entire 
body of evidence concerning the Grail legeod X am prepared to 
accept the contention. But Dr. Nitze seems to me to have done 
more to establish it by his acute analysis of the original uapoit 
of the Fisher King’s rOU than by the new facts be brings 
forward. 

Dr. Nitze has thrown new light open that enigmatic character 
the Fisber King's father. To borrow an illustradao from history. 
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he ii the Mikado of the myth, the sopersanci repreecotatlve, oay 
the actual masifestatioa, of the Iife*god, the Fiaher Kiog bebg the 
Shogun, the active, visible, intermediadiig link between the deity 
and raaokiod. As atich, (he former la even more rebellious than 
the Fisher King to CbrUtiao tr&oifonnaCioo, and hie persooality is 
even more enshrouded in obscority. He seems more especially 
to stand for tbe god when the weakoess of the latter is figured ai 
the result of a wound ‘‘in tbe vital (generative part),” and Dr. 
Mitse claims that ‘‘be is not so much to be avenged as healed ” 
{p. 399), But may not, as I implicitly argued in 186S, the two 
procesaei be uliiraately one, may not “vengeance” be the indii* 
peoaable prerequisite, nay the effective means, of “healing” in 
the mythic drama ? Compare in this light tlte march of events 
in the of Math: Llew ii not reinstated in his lordship, 

f,e. fully restored, until he is avenged ca Gronw Pebr. I am 
idll of opinion that in the complex mess of the cycle two allied 
versions of an originally similar theme are interwoven, one 
insisting upon the healing and one upon the avenging function 
of the Grail qu ester. 

Dr. Nitre is thus a firm believer in the mythic nature of the 
Grail legeod. But diverse explanations of the emergence in 
mediseval Christendom of a myth originally and essentially pre- 
Christian are possible, That which commends itself on the whole 
to Dr. Nitse is substantially the one which 1 have championed: 
for him tbe Grail legend is, in the main, the outcome of mythic 
conceptions, rites, and fancies current among the Celticnpeaking 
populations of Britain and Ireland. He expresses blmself 
cautiously, it is true; thus, d of the Mysteries evidence, he 
remarks (p. 381),—“Though we now know chat the cults. . . were 
carried into Gao) and even Britain in the stream of Roman 
colonisatioo, and that Mithraism in the form of Manlcheiim had 
a recrudescence in France b the heresies of the Middle Ages, yet 
it is doubtful whether these infiuences were operative io forming, 
though they might have been a amtribvHt^ element, specially 
later on.” Again, In referring to Burdach's theory respecting tbe 
influence of the Mysteiies ritual upon the liturgy of the Eastern 
Church, be remarks (p. 38c, o. 6),—“This Ibe of investigatioQ 
seems especially promising with respect to Wolfram, in fact to all 
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the Iftter works with onental colouring. But 1 do not lee its 
beaiisg on the Coate del Gnu 1 » Perlesvaua, or indeed Borron's 
Joseph." 

] am quite prepared to associate mTself with this cautious 
mode of expression, and with the reserves expresai? fonsoUted 
(which 1 have italicised) io these passages. I hold, as must, I 
chink, every impartial and serious investigator of the Grail cycle, 
that the original (Celtic) noD<!bristuiD elements were reinforced 
at the end of the twelfth century by others which made theit 
pretence felt in the lost French romance upon which Wolfram 
founded his ParzivaJ. Whilst at first blush these other elemenu 
seem to me to come from the trans-Byaantine Bast and to be 
definitely referable to the Crusading movements in genenJ, and 
to the Temple organisation in particular, I fully admit the poeiible 
corvival, alike in the Bysanvoe area of influence and amo&gst the 
heretical communities of the West, of conceptions and practices 
deriving directly from pagan lyncretlitn of the Empire. But cheK 
other non*Chrisdan foamrei of the legend are, I repeat, secondary 
and contributory; the prlmaiy, the formative, itoo'Chrlitlan 
elemesti are Celtic. 

Dr. Nitae's whole argument implicitly accepts, nay, Indeed, 
rests upon, certain postulates to the ▼mdicatioa of which much of 
my work has been devoted. For him, as for me, the “ prlraitive 
Celts in Gaul, Wales and Ireland” had reached such a stage of 
cnlture as pennitted the fotmatlon of a ritoal, a mythology, and 
a Kiuitaat nythico^romaotlc body of artistry. 1 use this clumsy 
phrase to avoid the word Uteracun with ita Implication of a written 
product Let me add that what la premised above of tbs 
primitive Celts la by me, and, I have little doubt, by Dr. Nitze, 
to be premised likewise of the primitive Teutons. For him, u 
for me, products of ceremonial practice, of doctrinal belief ot 
ardstic fancy, to be met with in the Celto*Teutonic area of the 
Middle Ages onwards to the present, which diffei io content and 
purport from the prevailing Cbristiaa-Classic higher culture of dmr 
area, are, in the first place, to be explained by the hypothesia of 
passible survival from the primitive Celt^Teutonic past rather 
than by misinterpreted and deformed borrowing from intivisive 
higher cukure. The one theory postulates not only the possibility 
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but the uaivciality and strength of Jradition, while the other 
implies arbitrary and lawless modes of influence the essential 
insignificance of which is not more flagrant than their crass 
tmlUtelihood. 

By way of conclasion let me show how these principles which 
bare guided me ever since I took up the study of folklore over 
thirty years ago have been strengthened by research in other fields 
of historical investigation during tlral period, both in their general 
bearing upon folklore studies and in their special bearing upon 
the problems of the Grail. 

It b unfortunate that the researches of hbtoriane, archaeologists, 
philologists, and folklorists are often pursued along lines, parallel 
indeed, but separated by Lofty and impenetrable barriers. Other¬ 
wise the import of the results achieved by the studies of pre- and 
proto'htstoric archaeology and of proto-history in the narrower 
seose, for folklore problems could hardly have been overlooked. 
Briefly put, the great antiquity, the high level, and the relatively 
independent development of Central and North-western European 
culture here been clearly demonstrated. The richness and variety 
of the material culture disclosed alike in Scandinavia, Briuin, and 
the plains and valleys of Central Europe vouch for a corresponding 
level of psychical culture. To assert, as some scholars still persist 
in asserting, that the conceptions and fancies only known to us in 
Celric or Teutonic monuments which did not assume their final 
shape until the Middle Ages, were beyond the reach of the Celto- 
Teutons of looo-ioo b.c. is mere kicking against the pricks. 
The m ep of the Btonae Age, whether on the plains of Meath, 
around the lakes of Sweden, or on the Hungarian steppes, were 
cernbly superior in material equipment and in social advance 
to the Maori when the latter first came in contact with the 
European. Yet implicitly or explicitly certain scholars have 
treated them as if their mental and moral horisoo barely surpassed 
that of Australian blackfeUows or Terra del Fuegians. The whole 
trend of recent proto-arcbaeologica] and proto-historical studies 
has been to demonstrate the age, variety, and persistence of 
European culture. 

The effect of another branch of study has been equally far- 
reaching as regards our science. All folklore problems ultimately 
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K8oJve themielveB Into anulyses,—quanliutive aad quaJiiative,— 
of tradition. 1/ ve coasider European culture during the period 
of some four thousand years during which we cao trace it, »e 
note the rise of Cbrisliaoit/ and the consequent extension of 
Cbristiaa-Clasaic culture oTer Ute whole European area as the 
most moraentoui of the trausfonnmg elements which have aifected 
it. The method of the folldorist is akin to that of the chemist: 
he studies the reactions and new combinations set up by the 
Cbrisiian*Clas$ic ferment in an older body of elemeDts. Sc&rcely 
anywhere else are these processes manifested alike with such 
precision and such complexity as m the formation and evolution 
of the Grail legends. The Grail cycle offers an almost ideal field 
for that species of analysis which has to be applied in almost 
every section of folklore study. 

If this is so, it follows that the formative period of Chriitianity, 
that in which it was transformbg Pagan culture and being modi* 
fied itself in the process, is of Arst*rsie importance for the folk¬ 
lorist. This period) roughly speaking the drit four centuriei of 
our en, produced a very rich literature. Some of it, the cinonical 
writings of Christianity, Is of fint*rate importattce from whaHrsr 
point of view it be considered, and hsa always been the object of 
Intense study, but much, perhaps the greater pert of the literary 
output of those four centuries, is from an aesthetic, a philosophic, 
or a spiritual point of view inferior. The Pagaa*Clasaic portion 
is, from the necessities of the case, decadent; a coiuidenble 
section of the Cbristlan portion is, equally (Void the necessities of 
the case, puerile; what has survived of aoalgnms or cotopramiies 
between the two warring worlds of thought and emotion is for the 
most part, with equal necesrity, an abortloa or a still-birth. Such 
as it is, however, this literature claimed tbe attention of the 
Renausance scholars and thdr juccesiori almost equally with that 
of the great Classic period. Throughout the slxtecaih and seven* 
teenth ceDluries, well on bio the eighteenth century, there was 
DO hard and bst line drawn in ancient studies between pro&as 
and sacred, between Classic and posbClosric. Then spedalam 
set In, tbe classical scholar divorced himself wholly from theo¬ 
logical, the theologian from classical snidies; the late Classic 
period, the period of strife and compromise with Chriuiaoity, wu 
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neglected by the daesical scholar as act epoch of decadence, 
whilst the attention of the theol^iao was conceDtrated almost 
wholly upon the primary monumenis of the new faith. Down Co 
1750 scholarship implied familiarity with the third century a,i>, as 
well as with the £fCh-founh centuries e.c.,—with all the products 
of Christian as well as of Fagan Antiquity. Bui throughout the 
gyeatei part of the nineteenth century it was possible to attain 
fint rank as a student of Classical Antiquity or early Christianity 
whilst remaining confined to the literature of one particular 
century. Within the last thirty years a marked change for the 
belter has taken place; a series of great scholars, trained in the 
strictest methods of classical philology, have devoted themselves 
to the elucidation not only of the Canonical Writmgs, but of the 
ilhistrative, apocryphal, hagiological, heretical, and coocroversial 
literature. In paiticnlar the products of syncretlsni, the essays at 
amalgam and compromise, have received close attention. Of this 
tendency, as far as regards its bearing upon folklore studies in 
the narrower sense, Hermann Usenet has been the most illustrious 
exponent 

When, in 1877, the first serious survey of the Grail cycle 
was made by Di. Birch*Hir5chfeld, Usener’s ioSuence had not 
yet made itself felt. The borderland between Paganism and 
Cbrislianity was fat more of a terra incopitta than it is now. In 
especial the two provinces were more sharply delimited; con¬ 
ceptions were Christian or non-Christian, and the extent of 
pre-Christianity in contributing to the completed Christian fabric, 
as well as the bduence of anti-Chrisdanity in modifying the 
CQtlines of that fabric, were realised in a &x less measoxe than 
to-day. Kecessarily Dr. Birch-Hirschfeld, who championed the 
theory of the Christian origin of the Grail legend, was affected by 
the prevailing altitude of scholarship. He would not now, I 
think, hold that the presence of definite apparently Christian 
elements in a mediaeval legend necessarily entailed the solely 
Christian ori^n of that legend; he would, probably, be ready to 
admit that the Christian element itself might be not homo¬ 
geneous, but analysable into further combinations of material, 
some of them derived from a pre-Christian past, and that, b this 
way, tesembiances might be accounted for without recourse to 
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whAt then seemed the only possible hypochesU, namely^ that of 
direct dependence npon ChristiaD liierature. 

Writing, as I did b z 388 , largely in oppasition to Dr. Eircli- 
Hirschfeld, 1 was naturally ah'ected by bis presentmeoc of the 
case, and hence at times a polemic I should now judge unneces¬ 
sary or imperfect. The Grail problem, involriog as it does the 
mystic conceptions of communion and sacrihce, eoiered upon n 
nev phase when it was recognised that these concepdons, eves in 
their orthodox Christian forms, were connected with tad had 
been Inilaeaced by pre>Christiao doctrine and practice. In thin 
country the standard-bearer of Che moreraeot of which Useiter 
was the chief German representative has been Dr. Fraser. It id 
fitting that the solution of the Grail problem should now bo 
sought along the lines which were first laid down for most 
English stndeots in the Goldtn Boy^k. 

Alfred Nutt, 


FOLELOR* AHt > FOLK-5rOWX8 OF WALES. By Ma* 1E TSSVttLYXW. 

With an Introduction by E. Sidncv HARtiANO. Elliot 

Stock, 1909, Fcap. 4to, pp. xiv+ 350. 

Mr. Hartlahc’s name is sufficient guarantee for the quality of 
this work. Despite a certain lack of skill in literary presentcoent, 
it may not unjustly be described as the most impoilaoc collection 
of the coniemporary folklore of the British Isles rince the late 
Mr. Henderson’s Counties. Other writers have pro* 

duced carefol and excellent studies of spedal points, such 
Dr. Maclagan’s works on the Evil Eye and (he Games of the 
North west Highlands, but few have even attempted (o record 
the folklore of any important district as a whole. Mrs. TVevelyan 
premises that she has omitted the ^iry-lore and giant-legende of 
Wales, of which she has a sufficient coUeciioD to form a sepaote 
volume. What she does give ns is comprised under the following 
; Folklore of the Sea, Lakes, Rtvers, and Wells; ^its and* 
Fire-feslivaU; the Heavens and the Earth j Hounds of the Uade^ 
World and others; Water-horses and Spirits of the MUt; A&hnais, 
Birds of Prey, and Insects; Plants, Herbs, and Flowers; Trees, 
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Biidsy and Waterfowl; Wiod and Weather; SCoaes and Caverca 
Secret Ht^aids and Treasures; the Devil and hie Doings in 
Wales; Dragons, SerpentSf and Snakes; Corpse^andles and 
FhaDtom Funerals; Weird Ladies and their Work; Witches, 
their Rendezvoos and Revels; Cbams, Penlaclea. and Spells; 
DafS and Months; Births, Weddings, and Funerals; Death, Its 
Omens and FersoniBcations; Transformations and Transmlgra^ 
lions; Colour-lore and Old-dme Remedies; the Leasing— 4 a. 
the of such miscellanea as found no fit place elsewhere. 

This, it will be seen, is a very comprehensive and well-planned 
survey of the held of folklore. It begins where It ought to begb, 
with the world of Nature, it proceeds to the visionary world of 
mythic beings and phantoms, thence to magic in its twofold 
raaDifeatation as witchcraft and charming and, lastly, deals with 
the life and death of mao and the folk>philosophy of the After- 
Life. It is an admirably d^gned programme, but the manner in 
which it is carried out is open to criticism in some respects. 
Flre>festivals at the begbning of the volume are oddly divorced 
from Days and Months near the end. Hallowmas appears in the 
latter, and Christmas in the former. (A burning cart-wheel was 
still rolled from the top of many Glamorganshire hills on Mid- 
sommer night as late as <$20-30, p. 27.} Birds, (among which 
hats are classed), are curiously divided between Animals and 
Trees, see<rf<-rowl beiog placed with the latter!, and Trees are 
separated Irocn Plants and Herbs to accommodate them. The 
matter noted under the bead of Wind and Weather might well 
have been distributed among the animals, birds, and plants which 
give the weather-omens, or else might with advantage have been 
placed in closer relation to Heavens, Earth, and Sea; while the 
Water*borses, Spirits of the Mist, and Hounds of the Under- 
World are awkwardly separated from the other spectres. Possibly 
Mrs. Trevelyan was actuated by a wish for uniformity in the 
length of the chapten: hardly a sufficient reason, to our mind. 

Mrs. Trevelyan’s collection deals primarily but not wholly with 
South Wales. The nucleus of her material consisted, she tells us, 
of the large MS. collection of her late father, which she has 
supplemented partly from printed aonices, partly from personal 
enquiry among old inbabitaots. Sbe has aimed at distinguishing 
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the scTeral souicea, but she bas hardly carried this sufficiently 
far. For mstauce the atiwy of the robin as fire-bringet (p. no) 
is given as " a well-known nursery story/' in a way that would lead 
the reader to suppose it is told on Mrs. Trevelyan’s own anthority, 
whereas it is a vtr^atim quotation from /^otes and Qturiis {C/uiee 
Notes^ p, 1 ^ 4 ). And, like most “Celtic’' writers, she does not 
always make it clear whether she is speaking of ancient reytboloiy 
or contemporary folklore. 

Ncvertbeless, the matter is obviously thoroughly authentic and 
thoroughly Welsh- We see the Welsh type of religions send- 
ment in the form taken by the usual rehciance to disclose secret 
belids and uncanny stories. Most of Mrs. Trevelyan’s infonnaota 
desired their names to be kept secret “for religious reasoos.’* 
The scanty population and the characteristic "scattered'’ type of 
settlement (as diitinguished froci the “ viUage" type) appear in 
the fewness of the social festivals; the raelancholy imaiiDatire 
Celtic ternperaaem b the predominance of spectres ud appari¬ 
tions. Second sight, we ate told (p 191), is nearly ss pee valent 
among the Welsh, especially the South Welsh, as anwng tlift 
Scottish Highlanders, and stories of phantoro funerals, wraiths, 
and corpsfrcandles abound throughout Wales. In feet, the occur¬ 
rence or otherwise of phautom funerals may almost be used as 
a racial test in the Welsh borderland. 1 never met with them 
in Shropshire except among the wild ranges of hills along the 
Welsh boundary. 

Another ominous spectre in olden times fn Wales was the 
“death-horse.” Sometimes he was white, with eyes emittiag 
blue Sparks “ like forked lightnu^ ”; sometimes black, with eyes 
“like balls of fire’' (p. 182). He came to bear away the 
parting soul: his coming was quick and stealthy, but bis gdng 
was with “ the wind that blew over the feet of the corpses.” The 
** death-horse ** only survives in the memory of a few aged people, 
but belief in the “coipse-bird ” seems to be living and douiishiog. 
This is a small bird of no known species, without feathers and 
without wings, or with only downy flappers, unable to fly, which 
sits all day on a bough outside the dying patient’s window, utter¬ 
ing a melancholy chirp. “ The sound and sight d it,” laid a 
villager, “makes one shiver" (p. iSs). 
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Stories of the Wild Huatsmin sad his hell-hounds» eerie and 
ghostly to the last degree, come ftom every part of Wales in 
numbers sufficient to give a name to a whole chapter (pp. 47 * 54 )* 
Someumes a stray hound would haunt a house where death was 
imminent^ or the whole pack would hunt through a house from 
room to room, nntil they got on die scent of the doomed man, 
who fled in terror with the Cwn Anrmn, the hounds of the 
Under world, at bis heels (p. 4S). 

The Ctfyl^r, or water-horse, does not seem to be a “death- 
token-” He is in tact the Scottish Kelpie. He comes out of 
seas, lakes, or rivers, allows himself to be mounted or haraessed, 
then throws his rider or breaks away from the plough, plunges 
into the sea, or vaaishs iuio the air. He is described as 
•‘lumiaous and fasdnadng” b South Wales, as dark, fiery-eyed, 
and forbidding in the North. Sometimes he is wh^ed like 
P^asus, somedtnea his hoofs are turned backwards. In North 
Wales, where the myths seem to be, like the scenery, altogether 
more wild and gloomy than in the south, he can transform 
himself into other shapes, a goat, a satyr, a monster, leaping 
upon harmless passers-by, crushing and injuring them b his 
horrid grip. 

The G\oraih-y-rkibyn is a gtuesonte night hag with talons and 
bat-Ifke wings, who rises up out of swamps or river-creeks and 
hannts old ruined castles,—Caerphilly, St. Donat’s, and others. 
She is a sort of Banshee, an ancestral spectre, haunting old 
families, heralding death, or moummg over change of ownership. 
She is generally seen flappii^ her wings, walling and sobbing, but 
sometimes she is spoken of as a kmd of Pury, capable of mal- 
treadng anyone who offends her, attacking them with beak and 
talons as an eagle might (pp. 65-69). Numerous legends are told 
of “weird ladie^” {what is the Welsh appellation thus translated 
does not appear), who haunt lonely spots,—wells, fields, ruins. 
Sometimes a ghost tradition attaches to them. Generally they 
guard hidden treasures; often they are bespelled, and can only be 
disenchanted by the Arm grip of a man, as TamUae was by that 
of Fair Janet. Often they give flowers or berries to friendly 
passers-by, which turn to gold m the recipients' pockets j some¬ 
times they pobt out the whereabouts of hoards of gold. The 
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EDOSt iQteresting of all, perhaps, becaose the most palpably a 
pymph or goddess of the well, is the Greeii Lady who “appeared 
beside the eje>well ia Marcross, near St. Dooafs. and watched 
people carefully as they deposited rags on the ihocn-btishes 
around the well” (p- *04). Unlike the heroines of parallel 
traditions in Germany and England, these ladies are described 
not only as white, buc as black, grey, or green, according to die 
colour of their clothing. The Celtic lore of coloor appears all 
through theee stories of appadtions; the D'Wr may be grey, 
white, piebald, or chestnut ^ the Cxvn Annwn black with red 
Spots, or VM versa, blood*red, black, brown with white ears, or 
even white with ears “ rose-coloured inside,” bat, wbaterer it be, 
the colour Is nearly always coeotioned. 

The Vampire belief, unknown, to the best of ray knowledge in 
England, fiourUhes in Wales. The vampire is supposed to be a 
person who after death has gone neither to Heaven nor Hell, but 
bas joined the Wild Hunt, and the curious featut^ about It Is diat 
the superstition is attached not only to the dead man, but to the 
furniture which belonged to bun. One story goes that whoever 
slept in a certain ancient four>po6t bedstead was attacked in the 
night by a blood-sucking demoa. In two other cases the vamfue 
is an old carved oak chair itself, apparently. Kothiog is seen, but 
the occupant of the chair finds his hand scratched and bleeding. 
Kot even mlnbters of religion were exempt from the attacks of otic 
such vamphe chair (p. 56) ( Mr, Hartland (p. z.) coofessee 
himself unable to dee an exact parallel to this weird and "creepy ” 
story. 

The people of Wales are much to be congratulated on the 
acquisition of this valoable work, “ as full of matter as an egg is of 
nioat,”'^to use an appropriate folk>saying. With this, and the 
fujtber volume which Mrs. Trevelyan leads us to hope for, added 
to Prmapal EUiys’s Ce^ Folklore, the Rev. Elias Owen's, Welsh 
Fblklore, and the promised work by Mi, J. Ceredig-Uavies, we 
only waul a series of “Choice Notes” reprioted from Byegams, 
and a carefully detailed account of the lokole folklore of" little 
England beyond Wales ” to have a very ^1; complete record 
of the folklore of the Principality. 


CaAELOTTE S. fiURCIS. 
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Native Lire w East Atrica. The Results of an Ethnol^ical 
Research Expedkioa. By Dr. Karl Weule Trans, by 
Alice Wbrnsr. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1909. Ryl. Svo. 
pp. zxiv +431. and Jil. 

Dr. Karl Weule, Professor and Director of the Ethnc^aphical 
Muaeum at Leiprigi has recorded first in a “popular” roaoDer, 
and secondly in an official report (reviewed in vol. xx.» pp. 
944*5), results of an eth&olc^;ical expedition undertaken on 
behalf of the Museum to the German possessions in East 
Africa. The book described above is the translation by Miss 
Alice Werner of the fonnei. The autlior has been extremely 
fortunate in his translator, whose qnaliiicatioiia for the task are 
unsorpaased. It may easily be believed indeed that the tranS' 
lation is an iraprovement upon the original edition. Pot Miss 
Werner's experieoce of the East Aincan native and her rare 
knowledge of the Bantu languages and of Bantu ethnology 
enable her to check and confirm or modify many of the state* 
menCs of the author i so that the best critidsn) on the book is 
probably CO be found in her introduction and notes. 

Anthropological science owes a great debt to Germany. The 
anthorides of the various German museums grasped years 
ago the importance of setting about at once to collect and 
compare the outward appliances of savage and barbarous 
life. They fitted out expedition after expedition for the purpose, 
and reaped so rich a harvest of ethnographical material in 
Tarioos parts of the world that now, in order to study tbe< 
economics and ait of the natives even of British colonies, it>i' 
is frequently necessary to resort, not to London or Oxford, 
but to Beilin 01 Leipzig. In pursuit of this object they have 
doubtless to some extent neglected what to those of us who 
have been trained in the school of Tylor is even more important, 
the stndy of the mental and spiritual sides of the lower 
culture. Partly due to this cause, partly to bis inezperieuce as 
a collector of folklore, and partly to his very brief stay in 
the country,—(he was there Htde more than six months),— 
must be reckoned the inferionty of Dr. Weak's results in 
this direction; though even here he has done something. 
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He was chiefly occupied with two Bantu tribes, the Wamakonde 
and the Wamikua, who with some detached branches of the 
Wayao and some intrusiee Ao^oni inhabit the country between 
the Luhuledi and Kovwna riters. His drawings and a large 
nomber of his photographs are excellent. As Miss Weroer remarks 
too, it was a happy inspiration to collect and preserve native 
drawuip, Their value as records of this Irind of arusdc 
velopment among the tribes in question, and as data for 
comparison, will increase if other travellers will follow the 
example. English anthropologists have not left us entirely 
without such specimens from various peoples; but they have 
not recognized ibeir importance, and have not accumulated 
them systematically. 

The student of folklore will turn with interest to the questions 
of sodal organuarions, institutions, and beliefs. But for the 
reasons 1 have indicated he will hardly be satisded. The 
paragrapb, for instance, on page 514, on the marriage rules 
of the Makonde, is far from cleat. It does not appe» why a 
Makonde youth must many hts maternal node's daughter, 
especially as the author goes on to say that rn the next gene- 
radoo the youth must marry the daughter of his fatbefs sister. 
This difliculty Is only partially removed by Miss Werner’s note on 
a subsequent page; and it is evident that a little more minute 
enquiry on Dr. Rivers’ plan might have been successfal in 
explaining tbe position. Probably Makonde society is under* 
going a transformation, as Miss Werner suggests, matri* 
lineal to patrilbesd descent. This appears to be hinted at 
OQ p. 3ZXj but Dr, Weule did not follow up the olue. Not 
having the original before me, \ do not know whether he wrote 
on p. 307 matriarihAtt or mothAr-r^ht The example given 1 $ 
certainly to be referred to the latter, and the word matrianhate is 
perhaps a slip of the pen on the part of author or translator. 

Is it true to say that the ceremonies at a first pregnancy are 
at bottom only a pleasant setting for a number of rules and 
prohibitions inculcated on this occasion by the older women?” 
Have they no ritual effect in themselves ^ It would be con¬ 
trary to wbat we know of other ceremonies. Fot the details of tbe 
puberty rites, so fax as the author was allowed to witness them 
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or wAj told cODceming them, we must go to hie officiAl report 
Wh&t is given here is as much as cooJd be told id a work 
intended for the general public. Of religion bis acccuDt is 
necessarily superficial. But then that is only what any traveller 
who has not resided in tbe country in iotunate converse for years 
with the natives can ^vej therefore we expect no more. We 
know in general terms tbe religion of tbe Baotn tribes. Dr. 
Weule does but add a few local touches, without penetratrng 
into tbe native soul. 

1 cannot assent to tbe parallel be draws between the 
civilized custom of tying a knot in a handkerchief when it 
is desired to remember something, and the oatfre custom of 
tying knots on a string to indicate a number. Tbe one is 
iaCended to call attention by its strangeness to socnetblng of 
impoitaoce to be done or said \ the other is a mode of reckonirtg 
and keeping count,-^ very diiTerent matter. 

Dr. Weule worked with German energy, and from a museum 
point of view his success probably left little to be desired. He 
has contributed materially to our knowledge of tbe externals of 
native life. As regards tbe more recondite subjects of mental 
life, be has fomisbed data which will be valuable for farther 
invesugatioQ. Meanwhile, bis conclusions must be regarded as 
purely provisional. Tbe map of his route is useful; but it is 
cumas that neither this nor tbe four coloured plates are 
enumerated in Che list of illustrations. 

E. StWEY Hahtland. 


Folklore op the SantXl Paroanas. Trans, by Cecil Henry 
Bompas, Indian Civil Service. Nutt, 1909. 8vo, pp 483. 

Our knowledge of tbe folklore of the Saot^ls, that interesting 
non-Aryan race occupying the nact known as the SaoUl Paiganas 
on the eastern outskirts of the Chatia Ni^ur plateau in Bengal, 
has hitherto been mainly derived from frte small collection of 
Wles published in 1891 by Dr. A. Campbell. The present series 
of tales was recorded by Rev. 0 . Bedding of tbe Scandinavian 
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Mission, and hu been transUled by Mr. Bompas, who has added 
in an appendix sone tales from the Hos e£ the Kolhia in the 
Siaghbhdm District. This booh contains a large tns« of bitereitiog 
but undigested material. No attempt has been naade to compare 
the tales with those published by Mr. Lai Bebati Da; in his Ihik- 
taks Btn^h or wiili any of the standard classical collections, 
such as the Jdtakas or the Kaiha-sariisdgara of Soraadeva A 
record of the names of the tellers of the tales, an abstract or 
index of the chief incidents, and some notes on Santil religion 
and custom would have made the book much more ogeful 
The maieciais have been roughly classified mto six divisions: 1 , 
General folk*talee; 11 , Animal tales; III, Anecdotes of Santdl 
Bodal life; IV, Tales relating to Boogas,—a vague term which 
mclodes gods, gcdlings, and other supemacurai beings, spirits of 
ancestors, and of streams and forests, and fairies; V, Creation 
and other tribal legends; and VI, Witchcraft. Of these ibe 
fourth and fifth groups will probably be of the greatest interest. 

Bongas take an active part in human affairs; the; assume the 
forms of young men and women who form connecdors with 
human beings of the opposite sex; they cause diseases at the 
bidding of witches, and hound on the tiger to attack men; but 
they are not always malevolent, and one of them, the Kisar 
Bongs, resembles our Brownie, who steals food for his master, 
and, unless be be offended, causes him to grow rich. Once 
upon a dme a nian married a Bonga girl, who invited her 
husband to visit her parents. When he went to splrit-laod he 
found that the house seats were formed of great coiled snakes, 
beside which tigers and leopards crouched. When he returned 
to earth, be discovered that the provisions which he had brought 
back ftoih spiribland had turned Into dry leaves and cow-dung 
fuel cakes. 

In the otdeo days the Lord, Tbikur Bhbi, produced the rice 
ready thrashed, and woven cloth grew on the cotton trees; meQ*s 
skulls were loose, and the; could remove, clean, and replace 
them. But a dirty servant maid defiled the rice and cloth, on 
which Tbikui Bdbd was wroth, and reduced created beings to 
the slate in which we find them now. The sk; originally was 
close to the earth, and Thikur Bibi freely visited mankind. 
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But a msman after ber meal threw an unclean leaf platter 
outside the door, and the wind carried it up to heaven. This 
offended the Lord, who raised the sky to its present position. 
Finally, Thikui Bibi destroyed mankbd, all save one youth 
and one ouden who were bidden in a cave, and from thern 
a new race was boro. Ninda Chando, the kindly Moon, fearing 
that these might meet a similar fete, pretended to devour the 
people, of whom only two were saved, who became the morning 
and the evening aUrs. When the Sun god saw that some human 
beings survived, he scattered them in his wrath, and that is why 
the stars are spread all over the sky. He also cot Ninda Chando 
in two, and that is why the Moon waxes and wanes; formerly she 
was always full Uke the Sutl In another version, the youth and 
maid had twelve sons and twelve daughters, from whom the 
twelve races of men are sprung, being graded in rank accordirig 
to the kind of food which their progenitors chose at a great tribal 

Bnough has been said to show the value of this interesting 
contribution to the folklore of India. 

W. Crookb. 


Myths aero Leoenps or ihs Nrw York State Iroquois. 
By Harriet Maxwell Cokverse Edited and annotated 
by A. C. Barker. Education Department Bulletin, No. 437. 
Albany, N-Y., 1908. (New York State Museum Bulletb, 
1*5.) 8vo,pp. 195. 

The Iroquois, although at the same general level of culture as 
the tribes surrounding them, had developed their political 
organization far In advance of any other North American tribe, 
and their folk'talea “were of strength, of great deeds, of nature 
and the forces of nature, . . . they are the classics of all 
the unwritten literature of the American aborigines. The 
IroquMS were a people who loved to weave language in floe 
metaphor and delicate allusion and possessed a language 
singolariy adapted for this purpose. They were unconscious 
poets ”(p. 10). Mrs. Converse endeavoured “ to produce the some 
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emotion ia the mind of civiUxed roAn ^ich is produced m 
tlie primitive mind which entert&iiu the myth, withom destroyic^ 
the natire style or warping the facts of Uie narative." This 
method of recording folk*tales was justified by her intiinate know* 
ledge of and love for Uie Indiajis. Mrs, Converse’s grandCatber, 
Alexander Maxwell, migrated from Scotland in 1770; he vu 
greatly esteemed by the Indians on account of his courtesy 
and honesty. His son was adopted into the Wolf dan of the 
Senecaa. Tbns Mrs. Converse was reared in the right atmosphere, 
but it was not till she was stimulated by Geoeral Ely S. Parker 
that she devoted herself to befriend and study the Senecas. 
Morgan, in his League the Iroquoie, acbiovledges the 

coUahoratlon of Parker, who was evidently a very remarkable 
Indian. Mrs. Converse spent her life in asiistlng the Indians m 
all sorts of ways, and to prove their gratiiode she was gradually 
advanced in honour among them, dll in iSps she was unanicuousif 
confirmed a chief of the Six Nations, an honour never before 
conferred upon a white woman. Unfortunately, in 1905 she died 
suddenly, and the pioos duty of editii^ her manuscripts feU to the 
able hands of Mr. A. C. Parker; the present memoir of 195 pages 
Is all that he was able to publish. The relkbillty of the mstter is 
beyond question, and therefore It is worthy of careful study 
Thirty'six legends are given, end there are added several valuable 
papers by Mrs. Converse. One on the “Iroquois Indians of 
the State of New York ** sumnwires their religious beliefs and 
moral code. Another Is on “ Woman’s right aoMog the Iroquois”; 
it wiU be remembered that the Iroquois afford one of the best 
examples of & raother-tighc community. Some welcome iniorma* 
tion is given about waropum belts. A short paper describes the 
game of lacrosse, which evideotly was of ceremoirial arlgia. 
The most important papers are those by Mrs. Converse and 
Mr. Parker on Che ceremony of initiation into a Seneca MediciiM 
Society. Several illustrations of Indians, ceremonial objects, 
wampum belts, etc., and several drawiogs by a Seneca boy-amst, 
increase the interest of this publkadon. 


A. C. Hadook. 
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Skokt KoTtCBS. 

Dii Gtrrm/nisfM Ten^l: mit a Kwlcn. laauguial-Dissertalion 
tut ErUnpjag der Doktorwtirde der Hoh«ia FakultSil der 
UnWcreiiat Leip*^, Vorgelegl Ton Albert TwynMBU 
Hallers.: Karras, 1909. 8vo, pp. IM* 

In thii frftgmem Mr. ThUmmel describe* in detail the remams of 
supposed temple* in Iceland and elflewhere. Tlicre ii very little 
outride Iceland; for South Germany he has nothing but Tacitua's 
description of the consecrated grovei. For our purpose* nothing 
of importaoce emerges except that the Icelandic temples were set 
on hills. The author discusses their shape, the building materials, 
and other archaeological details. 

Jf^ikiaUi Iff tht Maori. By A. A. Gracb. Wellington, R 2 .: 

Gordon & Gotcli. Svo, pp. 3$?. 

Mr. Gracb's book consists of short stories founded on materials 
supplied by a native; some 0/ them with an element of demons, 
fairies, and magic in them; bat others only rather trivial anec* 
dotes, seuoned for pakeha use, entertaining enough for those 
who wish to make acquaintance with Maori life, but, as usual 
with Anglo-Maori stories, rather sugary and sentimental, and in 
any case of little use to the folklore student. In a note on p. 53, 
where pigs are spoken of in an apparently old story, the author 
supposes the mention of them to be a recent interpolation, since 
Captain Cook Introduced pigs into Kew Zealand. It is certainly 
the accepted belief that New Zealand was ptg 4 esi until the 
coming of the British. But the story may have survived from 
a prehistoric period, evidenced by language, when there were 
native pigs. The Maori*Polynesian race carried its own breed of 
pigs with it in its migrations about the Pacific, and, if the 
animal had In fact died out in New Zealand by the time of Cook’s 
arrival, at any rate the name still survived, for pooka” is Dative 
Maori, and its resemblance to porker” is purely accidental. 

GsORds Calssron. 


Soois fir Jifview shffttJd bi addrtsud U> 
Tns Editor or Folk-L^, 
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Voi, XXL] JUNE, !9io, No. n. 


WEDNESDAY, PEBRUAEY 1 &±, 1910 . 

The President (Miss C. S. Burns) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the December Meetmi- were read aad 
coD6rmed. 

The election of the Rev. J. Wood Brown, Miss Edith 
Carey, Miss F. Kirby Green, Mr. W. R, HaJIiday, Mr, 
A. M. Hocart, The Hon- Mrs. G. Macdonald, and Mr. 
Hutton Webster as members of the Society was announced. 

The murder of Mr, A, M.T. Jackson, and the resignations 
of Mr. S. L. Bensusan, Mr. A. G. Chater, Mr. G. W. 
Ferrington, and Dr. D. M'Kenzie were also announced. 

Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, on behalf of Prof. F. Starr, 
exhibited (r) two figures, in black wax pierced with pins, of 
persons (in one case a witch) whom it was desired Co injure 
by means of sympathetic magic, from near Zacoalco in 
western Mexico; and (2) an amulet of bamboo and sheila 
suspended under the eaves of a house by the Ilocanos and 
other tribes from Agoo, La Union Province. Luton, 
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Philippine Islands; and ancounccd that the Professor had 
preaented these objects to the Society. It was resolved 
that the hearty tlianks of the Society be accorded to 
Prof Starr for his gift, and that the objects be added to 
the Society’s collection in Che Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology at Cambridge. 

Mr. Hartland also read a paper entitled “The Cult of 
Executed Criminals in Sicily” (pp. 168-79), which was 
illustrated by lantern alidea 

The Rev. J. H. Weeks read a paper entitled “ The Congo 
Medicine-mas and his Black and White Magic.” and in the 
discussion which followed Mr. R- E. Dennett, Mr. Hartland, 
Mr. Tabor, Mr. Wright, and Dr, Hildburgh took part. Mr. 
Weeks exhibited the following objects illustrative of his 
papermale and female fetish f^ures, horn amulet, fibre 
cloth, and a medicine-man’s charm for curing lung diseases 
from the Lower Congo; a pipe bowl and basket from the 
Upper Congo; and brass rods which are currency on the 
Upper Congo. 

Mr, Hartland exhibited and presented to the Society 
two models of house posts carved and painted by Joe 
Hayes, a Nootkan Indian, and representing the legends of 
his family, from Clayoquot on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island; and Miss D. Moutray Read, on behalf of her 
brother Capt. B. Moutray Read, exhibited a drum and an 
“ Abiriwa” fedsh dress from West Africa. 

The meeting concluded with hearty votes of thanks to 
Mr. Hartland and the Rev, J. H. Weeks for their papers, 
and to Mr. Hartland for the objects which be had so 
kindly presented to the Society. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAEOH 16th, 1910. 

The President (Miss C S. Burne) in the Chajb. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and con&rmed. 

The election of Miss Mussoq as a member of the Society 
was announced. 

The resignation of Mr. J. L. Freeborough was also 
announced. 

Dr. Hildburgh exhibited the following objects: three 
hanging lamps with (ft) earthenware oil holder, (J) toothed 
bar for adjusting height, and {c) a hgure of a cock and a 
head of iron, from Amiens; two hanging lamps with drip 
pans, from Rouen; a brass object presumably representing 
Jonah and the whale, and a silver votive offering re* 
presenting a ship, from Antwerp; two votive offerii^ of 
white metal from Corfu ; a metal bowl with magical inscrip* 
tion for imparting magical properties to liquids, probably 
from Persia ; an iron candlestick from Ghent; a coil-type 
adjustable caodleatick and a collection of whistles, from 
Brussels ; and a heart-shaped object of copper, said to be a 
Jewish amulet, from London. 

Miss Eleanor Hull read a paper entitled •The AocienC 
Charm Hymns of Ireland,” and Mr. RoUeston read some 
examples of charm hymns in Latin. Dr. Gaster offered 
some observations upon the paper, for which a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Miss Hull. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr. Andrew Lang 
entitled "Method and Minotaur" (pp. i 32 - 4 d)» and in the 
discussion which followed Dr, A. J, Evans, Dr. Caster, and 
the President took part 

The meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Lang for his paper. 



METHOD AND MINOTAUR. 


BT A. LAKG. 

{Riod at Meeting, March xtik, 1910.) 

Whoever,* as a child, read Kingsley’s The Heroes with 
delight, must have been thrilled atrangely when he learned 
that Mr. Arthur Evans had found in Knossos the palace of 
King Minos, and even representations of his bull-headed, 
bulUhoofed, and bull-tailed man-monster, the Minotaur. 
That find was first made some ten years ago, and it was 
a not unnatural ioference from the discovery that the 
people of ancient Crete, (whose race and language we 
know not), had a bull-beaded god. It was also a natural 
Inference that the lads and lasses in Athenian stories 
sent to encounter the Minotaur were, io fact, offered as 
human sacrifices to this being. But a great deal of doubt 
has been thrown on these theories by the later discovery 
that Cretau art rejoiced in many things as fantastic as the 
grotesque oon-religious sculptures on the walls of medisval 
cathedrals. The Cretan seal-rings display many purely 
fanciful figures of goat-headed, ass-headed, llon*headed 
men, and of an eagle-beaded woman. Archseologists as a 
rule do not take these figures as representations of therio- 
morphic merging into anthropomorphic objects of worship. 
Mr. A. 3 . Cook and Mons. Reinach (iu a recent article in 
Rffv. de PHist. des Religions) are, I think, of that opinion, 
which certainly needs discussion. But the bull-beaded 
figure appears to be the only one of these grotesques which 
is employed as a link in a certain long and labyrinthine 
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series of scieqtific hypotJieaes. They begin with Zeus. It 
is proved that he was in Greek religion the god of the sky, 
of the air, of the earth, of what is under the earth, of 
the rain, of the sun, of the stars, of the oak-tree, and of any 
other tree that was present where oaks were scarce, say 
poplar, plane, palm, and so on. No doubt all these and 
many other provinces were claimed for Zeus in historic 
Greece, though in each department he had many divine 
under-studies. But we, if interested In the Minotaur, want 
to know what the religious professors in prehistoric Crete 
thought about Zeus, how they worshipped him, and with 
what rites, On this part of the subject our only light 
comes from works of Minoati art, with inferences from 
the rites of Greeks in Crete in historic times, A new 
theory, however, concerning the Minotaur goes on to argue 
that, in late Minoao Knossos, (not yet Greek), a highly- 
civilized, wealthy, peaceful, and monarchical city, with 
a ro)^ palace of enormous extent and surprising magni¬ 
ficence, and with a population who lived in eligible villa 
residences with every modern sanitarj’ requirement, religion 
took the following shape:—The king (or Minos) was a 
priestly king, and was believed to be the living eenbodimeot 
of Zeus,—in especial of the god as Lord of the Sun. He 
was obliged every nine years to fight, run, or take part 
in some other athletic contest. If defeated, (and the 
veteran could hardly expect, if be won at eighteen, to 
retain the prize at thirty •six), he was done to death, and 
the victor obtained the crown. “It may be conjectured 
, . . Chat the ritual costume of Minos was a bull mask," 
says Mr. B. Cook, “ and that this gave rise to the legend 
of the bull-headed Minotaur.” ^ 

Now, according to the Athenian legend, (which educated 
Greeks of the fifth century B.C. proclaimed to be a mere 

^ Tfu C/rtirffg/ RfijifBJt «oL rnL, p. 410. Mr, Cock bu siflce modified 
bje (bsorj; it wu eo( Cbe of Cr^e, hat bie sen, wbo did and ssfiered 
these things, voL j(V.>. 
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poetic fiction contradicted by Homer and Hesiod,* human 
victims were offered to the Minotaur> while, according 
to Mr. Cook's theory, the Minotaur, or (by his amended 
system) the Crown Prince of Knossos, ended by being a 
victim himself. 

That in a highly-civilized community of white men, 
where the king had great wealth, drilled troops (Cretan 
art proves that fact), and a powerful navy, the monarch 
should submit to such conditions is prima /acU not 
probable. That any king, anywhere, has ever been 
regarded as the embodiment of the Supreme Being and, 
as such, slain, is not proved, to my knowledge, in a »ngle 
veriBable'instance.^ It is therefore my purpose to examine 
the scientific theory of the Minotaur as held by Mr. Cook 
{Folk-Lorg, vol. XV., and Classica! Rgvisw, vol. Jcvit), and to 
point out what I humbly conceive to be perilous errors 
in the method of the extremely erudite school of the 
New Mythology. 

, But my task is most complicated. I have re-written 
this paper several times, to tell the truth, and am not 
sure that I can make the matter clear. If you want 
lucidity, go to a Frenchman, and, at last, I have followed 
the clue of Ariadne as constructed by the Rev. Father 
M, J. Lagrange.* 

Our first question is,—what was the nature of religion 
in civilized, prehistoric Crete ? For a reply we first 
examine the contents of the caves which were held sacred 
even in the time of Socrates and later, and one of which 
was in the time of Socrates regarded as the birthplace of 
the Cretau Zeus, whatever the name of the god may have 
been in prehistoric times. Remember that, in Greece itself, 
as Pausanias writes in the second century A.D.,—“It !$ 
difficult to count all the peoples who attest that Zeus 
was born and bred among them," and he gives several 

• Plato, Muut, to 330 ^. •Cf. ^fagic angRgHiUft, pp. Sa-io?. 

*Ls Anfimrut Pana, tgo3. 
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instances.* As the belief was so common in so many parts 
of the Greek mainland, it is probable that, when Homer's 
Acha2ans settled in Crete, they found it already present 
as to the local cave-birthplace of a god whom they styled 
Zeus. 

Now the contents of one Cretan cave of Zeus, in Mount 
Ida, show relics of comparatively late non-Minoan art 
and worship, with an inscription in Greek characters. The 
pottery is not Minoan, but in the geometric style of de¬ 
coration influenced by Assyrian art, through Pbceitida. 
This is an early Dorian style, shown in the excavations 
at Sparta. Dorians dwelt in Crete in the time of the 
Odyssey- The other cave, (where, according to the 
Platonic dialogue Mines, King Minos met Zeus and took 
his instructions), is that of Dicte, near Fsycbro and near 
the ruins of Lyrtos. This cave and its legend were already 
known to Hesiod, say 700 B.C-* The cave has been 
excavated by Mr. Hc^arth.’ The contents prove what 
representations of worship in Minoan art do not prove, 
that animals, oxen, goats, and deer were sacrificed, perhaps 
to the Mother of the Gods, perhaps to her associate, whom 
the Greeks called Zeus, her child. The double axe, often a 
symbol of divine power, was prcaect, In art and io bronae 
votive offerings ; all this certainly iu Miooao times before 
the coming of Homeris Aclisans. 

That any divine being is represented by a bul]*headed 
mao is doubtful. Gods in the art are usually aotbro- 
pomorphic; by fat the most prominent is female. The 
male gods with haloes have human faces. One monster, 
with an earless and hornless head, a forked tail, hutnaa 
feet, and an arm ending in a hoof, is seated on a low 
camp stool, and gods are often seated. Beside him is a 
man who, contrary to Minoan usage, is short-haired and 

' Pausmiai, hk. !▼., a 33 ; bk. vUL, e. I, tS, 3$, 3$, 

* V. 47 ?. 

’ Tit Jmuai Refort efiht BritUi S<M at Atitm, tqL d., pp. 96 
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bearded.^ This is the most plausible example of a divioe 
indeterminate bestial^headed monster. He is dubious. 
It is certain that the buU was a favourite victim in Minoan 
religion, and that, as in the Egypt of the period, the 
boukranioti or bull skull, with a rosette or double axe 
between the homa, is a common decorative motive in 
Cretan art, as also in the tombs of the Acropolis at 
Mycense.* The Elamites also, 3POO years before our 
era, represented Minotaurs in their art, apparently in 
an attitude of adoration. These are probably the proto¬ 
types of the Cretan Minotaurs or buU-headed demons. 
The ox does not appear in any form in the more primitive 
archsological strata of Crete,^ 

As regards the divine bull, or the bull-headed god, 
the Minotaur, (whose existence as a being divine and 
worshipped is quite problematic), we have little to add. 
As late as Euripides a tradition of strange and wild feasts 
on raw bull's flesh in Crete existed. These, io the 
fragmentary chorus from his fragmentary play, The 
Cretans, are contrasted with the pure and v^etarian life 
of the devotees of the Idsan Zeus. But Miss Harrison, 
in contradiction of several learned Germans, thinks that 
Idasan Zeus, the pure, is merely another aspect of Dionysus 
Zagreus, the impure, whose orgies involved “ red and bleed¬ 
ing feasts ” of raw boll's meat“ Miss Harrison shows that 
Plutarch and the early Christian fathers speak with horror 
of wild savage rites, "eatings of raw flesh and rendings 
asunder," as being still extant; while there are traditions 
in very late sources of tearing a living man or child in 

*Sm Hanisoo, te tU Sli^ of Crttk ReUfi^t, p. 4S3, 

Fig. I 4 &. 

*Cf. Fig. piPUttH), p. 64. 

9 p> «/., p. 85, Fignte 665 Tht fmmal tf SiRenU SMUs, 
wL Kri. (1901), p. 153, 

Op. ei 4 ., pp. 474-502. Compaic Relb^ a.v, Minos, in Rc«cbet’s Lixtwt 
for Ibfl oppoMog viev. 
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pjec^ in honour of the Caaoibal Dionysui. Moreover, 
Clemens Alexandrioua says that the abominadon, ac¬ 
cording to Antikleidea, author of an epic on the Return 
of the Hews from Troy, was practised by the Cretan 
Lyctii, apparently of Mount Lyttos, where b the cave of 
Dictsean Zeus,*^ 

We have certainly a most unholy mixture of bulls 
and human sacrifices and Zeus reported from Crete Is 
the Athenian legend of the victims of the Minotaur a 
refraction from actual facts of htiinsn sacrifice to a bovine 
god? That is our problem- I may first remark that Mr. 
Evans, as he tells me, has found no hint of human sacrifice 
in prehistoric Cretan art, or in any other relics of that age 
and country. Secondly, in the transition from Euripides 
to Clemens Alexandrinus we do not get,—at least I do 
not get,—the impression that these savage survivals or re¬ 
crudescences were national, or were affairs of dvic worship. 
Rather they seem to be the delight of secret societies of 
dicadinti like de Sade and Gilles de Rais. If so, worse 
things than they did may have been attributed to them. 
Compare pagan charges against the early Christians, inedi- 
sval charges against the Jews, and the allegations against 
witches even later. The public worship of highly-civilized 
Minoan Crete, as far as Cretan art shows, consisted of 
prayer and offeriogs of fruit, flowers, and libations. Tfae 
only sacrifice of animals Is represented on a painted 
lamax or coffin from Hagia Triada, and the recipient 
seems to be the ghost of a dead hero.'* Father Lagrange 
himself thinks that the god had the main part of the 
sacrifice, but the hero seems to be accepting a calabash 
of ox's blood. There is no hint of fire and sacrifice, 
Here it may be well to say that there is very little 
evidence for human sacrifice in prehistoric Hellas, while, as 
for the pkATvtakes of historic Hellas, the wretch may 

See authoritaes m Uairisoo, ep. <i/., pp. 484*& 
u fi/. eii., pp. 607. 
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or may not have been put to death, probably not^ in 
historic Greece: but that he was no sacrifice to a god, 
and merely a human scapegoat bearing the pollutions 
of the city on hia head, Miss Harrison and Mr, Murray 
seem to have proved.^* Miss Harrison thinks that the two 
human scapegoats were criminals already condemned, and 
that they wm done to death. Certainly a writer of 230 
B.C., with another rather silly gossip of 1150 A.D. 
(Tzetzes), and a scholiast on Aristophanes, leave the 
impression that the men were Wiled, to prevent them from 
returning. But scapemen are one thing, and altars of the 
Olympians stained with human blood are another. 

As to pre-Homeric times, Miss Harrison says, (p. 109), 
—“ It may indeed be doubted whether we have any certain 
evidence of‘human sacrifice' . . . among the Greeks even 
of mythological days.” Iphigenia and Polyxena, she 
chinks, were slain, (of course not in Homer), to placate 
a ghost Polyxena, in the Ionian epics of 750 to 600 RC., 
was slain over the grave of Achilles, but the same poets 
tell us that Achilles was not buried in Troy land, he 
was carried by Thetis to the Isle of Leuk^ in the Buxine, 
where he was worshipped, and, says Pausanias, married 
happily, his wife being Helen of Troy I 

The post'Homeric legends, whether in Ionian epics, 
historians, the tragic poets, or scraps preserved by anti¬ 
quaries down to XI50 A.D., are all at odds, and only prove 
that such or such a writer or chapel-sacristan thought such 
or such a sacrifice feasible in prehistoric times. As a 
matter of method, all such evidence is suspicious, and 
we ought to use it with the utmost critical care; especially 
we must not select scraps which suit our theory and ignore 
others which contradict it When the Achsan traditions 
in Homer backed by Hesiod take one ^ew of a legendary 
personage, such as Minos, while the Attic traditions, really 
'*HanlsoQ. eU., pp. 9j*iio; Mujuy> T'A* ^ lAt Creei £fU, 
pp. aS 3 **S 8 > 
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hostile to the Achaans, take the opposite view, we must 
not ignore Homer and Hesiod and treat the figments of 
Attic poets as in a way historical 

Now, to return to the Minotaur, we must steadily 
remember that the whole story about him and his victims 
is an Attic, a non-Achaean, legend. Socrates, 3 n the 
Minos, justly says that it was an invention of Attic 
poets, made because they were on ill terms with Minos, 
whom Homer applauds, with Hesiod's consent, above 
any other mortal man. Next, we must remember that the 
story of Theseus and the Minotaur, and aU the pseudo* 
historic legends of the Greek states, (except probably as 
to migrations of peoples), are merely the ''saga^* forms 
of indreAsn of world-wide diffusion and of dateless anti¬ 
quity. The story which a Greek teUs of Theseus or 
CEdipous, of Pelops or Minos, of Orpheus or Zagreus, of 
Hesione or Andromeda is only a marchm or folk-tale, 
equipped with names of legendary heroes and heroines, 
and of known places, The Beebuana, the Samoans, the 
Samoyeds, the Santals, even the Arunta, the Huarodhiri, 
the Maoris, not to mention the folk-tales of Europe, 
repeat the same stories and story>incident5 about unnamed 
persons in No-man’s-land. It appears to me that some 
of our most erudite mytholc^sts have not these facts 
present to their minds in each case, Therefore, when they 
find in the pseudo-historic legend and in poetry traces 
of a custom, say the bride-race, or royalty acquired by 
success in running or boxing, or by solving a riddle, 
or bringing some rare object through many perils, or 
slaying a monster like the Minotaur; or find exogamy, 
indicated by the crown going to an alien advenlurer 
who wins the heiress by answering her riddle, or defeat! rag 
her in a race, or making her laugh, or who runs away 
with her after she has magically enabled him to achieve 
some perilous adventure, (Theseus and Ariadne, ar)d 
Medea and Jason); oiythologists leap to the conclusion 
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thAt one of these methods, the contest for the crown, in 
a race or a i^ht, was the recognised and customary way of 
settling the succession to the throne in ancient Greece. 

Meanwhile all these incidents arc mUrchenka/t\ they 
are romantic stock situations; if such modes of acquir¬ 
ing royalty were once universally customary, it must 
have been in the world of early human fancies, not of 
facts. 

Before we can infer that even one of these many 
incidents was ever matter of custom so widely diiTused that 
It has coloured the marcken of the world, and the shape 
that they take in Greek saga, we must discover many 
examples of the custom with valid historical record, 
observed and described by competent witnesses. For 
one incident, the bride-race, or the race for the crown, 
Mr. Frazer cites the Alitemnian Libyans,^® while the 
Svayamvara, where the maiden chose one of her crowd 
of suitors or was offered as the prize in a trial of skill, ‘*wa$ 
occasionally observed among the Hajputs down to a late 
time." Several German and one English treatise on 
Hindu Law are cited in support^ Of course sporting 
Rajputs may have imitated what they knew from marcken 
or from sagas (the MahabMratd). Or the Rajputs may 
really, like the Alitemnian Libyans, have had the usage 
of giving the crown, or the bride, to the swiftest or most 
dexterous competitor. But examples of this one usage, 
historically observed in the andent world, have only the 
authority of Nicolaus Damascenus, in one instance, so 
far as 1 am aware. Surely that is not enough to prove 
that all the body of such eccentric customs In the mar dun 
of the world are survivals of uoiver&al usages. The usage, 
necessary to Mr. Cook's Minotaur theory, of slaying 
unsuccessful competitors, is, as far as I know, without 

** Nicolaus Danmwnus in Stotxeu», FloriUgium, xllv. 4]; Fxuei, Laturu 
m the Early Shtery^tke Eingikip, p. 2^ 

9 p. (it., p. 362, note 2. 
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example in practice. Nor can we infer, with Mr. Cook, 
that in highly-civilized Knossos, with its wealth, its palaces, 
its bijou villa residences, and its pretty Parisitnnes in every 
variety of mediseval and modern costume, the King or tie 
Crown Prince, wearing a bull's mask, had at stated intervals 
to fight or run for his life and his royal rights, and was, 
in fact, the Minotaur defeated by Theseus 1 This is the 
theory of the Minotaur advanced by Mr. Cook in his 
“Zeus, Jupiter, and The Oak,” in vol. xvii of The ChssictU 
Revieuj, and, with variations, in his '' The European Sky 
God " in Folk-Lore, vol. xv, 

Now for the story of conflicts with the Minotaur we have 
no evidence, I repeat, beyond the Athenian adaptation 
of the mtirchen of the Lad, the Giant (or Elephant), and the 
Giant's Daughter to the names of Theseus, Minos, and 
Ariadne. To this I shall return; but, meanwhDe, the 
Greek (chiefly Attic and Ionian) legends of sacrificed 
princesses appear in Attic marcken so primitive that a 
large percentage of the characters become birds, as in 
Australian, or Ajnerican*Indian, or South American folk¬ 
tales. One form of such sacrifice is exposure of the royal 
maiden to a monster, (Andromeda and Hesione). That is 
pore marchsn, and is no proof of such a custom in pre¬ 
historic Greece or at Troy. The ntarcken is carried on Into 
pseudo*hi3toric legend. 

The other human sacrifices are done in obedieoce to 
the command of an oracle, so that some curse on the 
country may be removed. But In the famous Miriyan case 
of Phrixus, Hellft, and the Ram,*^ (whether bis fleece was 
golden or purple, or merely white), in my earliest excursion 
into these fields^ I showed that the Phn'xus story is 
the saga form of the world-wide folk*taie of children with a 
ram, lamb, or other friendly animal, lleeiag, rut from 
Sacrifice, but from cannibalism. The modem Epirote 

” See Tbrixus in itoecher’s i ^xii on. 

• “ MTlboIogy and Faii7 Telci," JvrtnQiUlr Jfanfa, Mt7, 1673. 
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variant Asterinos and Pulja is in Von Hahn**; the 
Samoyed, with beaver for ram, in Castr^n.*^ 

The Greeks merely adapted the mdrckin to certain 
names,—(HelU is simply, as Seeliger says, In Roscher’s 
Lexiken, the eponymous heroine of the Hellespont),—and 
to certain places, which were localised variously as geogra¬ 
phical knowledge widened. For cannibalism the Greeks 
substituted human sacrifice in some great need of the 
State. It is in Attic myth that the story is constantly 
repeated, like a formula of mdrekm. I cannot deny that 
the idea was much present to the ancient story-tellers 
who converted mUrcIun Into saga or pseudo-history; but 
I agree with Miss Harrison, as already quoted, that ''it 
may be doubted whether we have any certain evidence 
of 'human sacrifice’ among tlie Greeks even of mytho¬ 
logical days.^’ 

Again, it was customary for classical antiquaries to 
explain various rites as offerings of " surr^ates,” or 
sacrifices for human victims. 

One case of such an <etio!t^ical myth is notorious. 
We know the oscilloy masks of human faces, which in parts 
of Italy were suspended on fruit trees and vines.*^ The 
old antiquaries of Rome explained these masks as 
substitutes for beads of human victims, which the Dodona 
oracle bade the Pelasgians offer to Saturn (Kronos), For 
the story of an oracle older than Heracles’ time they 
quoted L. Maoilius, who saw the oracle inscribed on a 
tripod. It contains Latin words, “the Saturnian laws,” 
" the alorigines^ and Is a clumsy forgery. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Stephen Ponder points out to me that 
Maori chiefs of old hung their own portrait masks 
with their own well-known tattooing, in each case, about 
ttud AItdnii<ht MAnfaH. 

Stknoi^isekt Voritsungftt vb€r dit ahaiseim FUli^fte. 
nviigii, Ceorgie}, u. 38$, ftnd see esampJes io Soich'a £>i^ionary e/ 
Offti aad /ioMort Anfifuttiet, /.». OsdUt. 
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their own grounds as a mark of ownership,—and of 
tabooed soil, I presume. “ Trespassers, beware I’' that 
was the raeaniag. 

Miss Harrison aIso“ quotes savage masks whose function 
is permanently "to make an ugly face” at you if you are 
robbing a oeighbout or his orchard. Miss Harrison U not 
discussing osdlla, but I think that she and Mr. Ponder 
have hit on a more probable CKplanation of oseiJla than 
that which Mr. Cook shares with L Manilius and other 
Roman antiquaries. Mr. Cook bolds, with them, that the 
masks are evidence of human sacrihce in the past^ 

The forged oracle in Pelasgian Greek and Latin, more 
ancient than Heracles, was also used to explain the.« 4 rgn, 
or straw puppets, thrown over the'Sublician bridge at 
Rome. They were or^inaDy men offered, on the demand 
of the same forged oracle, to Saturn. In the case of the 
puppets, the presence of the wife of the Flamen Dialis, 
mourning,indicate that the Latins once drowned men, 
as the Trojans drowned horses, to propitiate theii river. 

Now I hope that I have made my position, the shadowy 
nature of mytholc^ical evidence for Greek human sacrifices 
to gods, clear enough to procure suspended judgment, or 
even a verdict of “not proven.” 

Returning to Minoan Crete, we have bad no proof of 
human sacrifices in that Isle in prehistoric times. But 
that topic, widi the whole theory that the Minotaur was 
the king, or prince, of Knossos embodying the god of the 
sun, the sky, the stars, and the oak tree, and Chat, masked 
as a bull, he, or his son, fought every nine years for his 
r^hts and his life (Mr. Cook's view), or was butchered 
in a cave, while another man came out in the same 
mask (Mr. Murray's view), cannot be dealt with in oar 
space. Meanwhile, let the reader ask himself, "Was the 
arrangement likely to be submitted to by the wealthy 
and powerful monarch of a highly-civilised state, in touch 
* Ofi. eU-t p. I3S. ** The CUssitai Rfttinay vol ie?iL, pp. 969*70. 
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with the Egypt of the sixteenth ceotuiy B.C-?” The 
solitary historical example of kings who, at the end of 
twelve years, had to commit suicide, is that of Calicut, 
but there the king (a vassal or subject prince) adopted 
measures which secured bis safety before 1683.“ Not a 
hiDt of any such measures occurs in Greek tradition. I 
have not read that this king of Calicut was looked on 
as an embodiment of such a deity as the Zeus of the 
Greeka 

Again, io the Attic fable, Theseus, after slaying the 
Minotaur, does not succeed to the fights of the Crown 
Prince in Knossos. He simply sails away. 

Finally, the whole theory that the Minotaur has to 
do battle for his life and rights at stated periods, rests 
solely on one line of the Otfyssgy, in which, whatever 
Homer means to say, he certainly says not a word 
about any such contest Tbe line is Odyssey, xix. 179; 
it runs, being interpreted, “Cnossos, and there Minos 
reigned nawofpof, he who spake face to face with (or was 
the comrade of) great Zeus." 

The meaning of tbe word in this passage is 

unknown. If we translate it "Minos ruled in periods 
of nine years," or “Minos conversed with Zeus every 
nine years," we get a recurrent period. Mr. Cook holds 
that at these peiiods the son of Minos fought for his 
crown- Mr. Murray holds that Minos himself, wearing a 
bull's mask or protomi, was butchered in the Dictsean 
cave. If you consult Mr. Monro's edition of the Odyssey 
you will find that he knows not how to interpret the 
passage You will get no more satisfaction from another 
great scholar, A. Ludwig, in his essay on Minos (Prague, 
1903), Ludwig equates Minos with the (jerman Matmus, 
and thicks him a purely mythical being. 

In short, as Professor Burrows, Dr. Hawes, and other 
scholars see, the possible historic fact in the Attic myth 
** Fra«er, Leeturu m ths Early Histary af iha 293-296. 
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of and the Minotaur is the seodiog of Atdc 

captives into the Cretan bull-ring whtrc 

boy aud girl acrobats, on foot, played perilous tricks 
with bulls, as often depicted in Cretan art The rest of 
the myth is a common marckin localised. 

I have tried to keep the discussion within the limits of 
Folk-Lore and of historic fact, and am dealiog elsewhere 
with other elements in Mr, Cook's system. For example, 
the late Cretan explanation that Athens had to provide 
young people, in revenge for the death of Androgeos, as 
prizes at periodical games at Knossos, cannot be earlier 
than the uon-Homeric institution of games at Jixtd 
periods. No evidence, I think, is produced (as in the 
case of Dodona) for such games at Knossos. Again, the 
passage cited from Dfodoms, In proof that Kings of 
Kgypt did wear bestial masks, is a mere cstiologlcal myth 
to explain the Odyssean story of Proteua He, said the 
Egyptian priests, was a King of Egypt, and such kings 
wore trees and fire on their heads, as well as bestial 
masks. This is absurd: they only wore the golden 
vrsus-snake of Royalty. 

The Attic Theseus story is but a world-wide mdrchtn, 
coloured, probably by a memory of the sports in the 
bull-ring, (at which captives may have been tbe per- 
formers), and perhaps by representations in art of men 
with bovine heads. From such figures it is a far cry to 
inferences about the kiog as an embodiment of an 
universal god, and as fighting, in person, or in the person 
of his son, for his life and crown. A far ciy, too, it is 
to the sacred wedding of the Queen with a BuU-god. If 
snch a rite in any place occurred, it was at Athena The 
Athenians would understand that the afiair was mystic 
and symbolic, not abominable. But it is the Athenians, 
not the Achsan poet, Hamer, who degrade the whole 
kith and kin of Minos by tbe most disgusting inventions, 
including the birth of the Minotaur. These tales, inter 

K 
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Ckrifiiaws non nominando, may be read in the articles 
cn “Minos" and "Minotaur" in Roscher’a Lexikon. The 
article on Homer's stainless Achilles illustrates even 
more powerfully the horrors with which historic Greece 
defiled the memories of the heroes of the conquering 
Achsans; against whom the later Greeks, descendants, 
mainly, of a conquered population, entertained an undying 
grudge. It survives la the Troilus and Cressida of 
Shakespeare. 

A. Lang. 



THE FORCE OF INITIATIVE IN MAGICAL 
CONFLICT, 


BV W. B, HAILIDAV. 

All magic is in a sense a conflict It is not, however, 
with the machinery of this conflict, nor with the weapons 
with which it is carried on, that we are here concerned, but 
rather with the deeper causes of victory or defeat, The 
result of reflection on the relation between sorcerer and 
victim, witch and bewitched, and an examination of the 
psycholc^cal presuppositions on which are based their 
success or failure, may, perhaps, prove of some interest and 
even importance io connection with the general question 
of the basis of magical efficacy; and at the outset, in view 
of the vexed controversy in which the lai^r question is 
involved, some declaratioo of creed may be thought 
necessary. Certain views, at any rate, I must put forward 
as briefly as possible, more or less after the manner of 
postulates deprived by lack of space of the justiilcation 
which, in some cases, they may seem to require. 

It is now widely admitted by ^thropologists that magic 
is based on power. A rite which has efficacy in se is 
exactly analogous to a word of power. It is by his power 
or mana that the sorcerer or medicme'mao works his will. 
But it is important to notice that in the lower culture the 
sorcerer’s power differs not so much in kiod as io degTee 
from that of the ordinary mao. Everyone has some power, 
some personality, For example, on the Rio Grande people 
are warned not to leave their hair clippings about, oot 
because ao'enemy might make magical use of them, but 
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for fear that they should do harm to others/ and, in the 
East, Ahura Mazda advises mankind in much the same 
fashion.* Again, it is the sick and weak that witchcraft 
easiest attacks Infants before baptism, i.e. before they 
have a spiritual personality, are easy victims to dangers 
which have no power to barm adults. The evil eye 
most easily assails infants, animals, and young animals.* 
Adults possess a power which, if alert, will serve for 
their defence. In Apuleius’ story of Thelyphron {Meta- 
M&rpkdses, ii. 21), if the watcher of the corpse relaxed 
his attention, the body was mutilated by witches, but 
so long as he kept awake all was well. This innate 
power in every grown human being Is a motive for the 
secrecy of m^ic. The ideal plan presumably is to work 
magic secretly, and then let your enemy know that you 
have done it and he will die of fright In any case, if 
the aggressor's mana is not strong enough for a direct 
attack, he effects by secrecy a breach in the enemy’s 
defence He secures, unknown, his image or his hair; he 
takes him off his guard. When the Iroquois goes hunting, 
his ortnda conquers the orenda of his quarry,* A similar 
conflict underlies all magical usage. The existence of a 
modicum 0/ power in every human being of necessity 
implies it 

Now the so-called sympathetic magic is based, not on a 
supposed axiomatic law that like causes like, but on the 
contagion of qualities But qualities are, as it were, mana 
speeialised, and the belief in the contagious infection of 
qualities Is but an extension of the belief that inaua affects 
that with which it is brought into contact The wide area 
of personality as it is conceived in the Lower Culture 

’ Hurtlaad, 7%$ L<i«rtd Persms, «ol n., p. € 8 , $. 

sitoiucb, p. 99. 

ipiotajcb, QuaesHontt C^m., v. 7 ; Vli^l, Eclof%i£s, ili, ElvMtby, TJU 
EvU Bye, pp. DaJyell, TU Dork*r Sup^stitwHs of SeBlkitd, pp. 4, 
lO'ia. 

*He^U, Asurieen Jntkrof^egisl, N.S. toI. ir., p. 38. 
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enables persons quite easily to be united, or brought into 
contact, with power. Modes of contact for example are,— 
seeing, touching, spitting on, speaking to, the use of hair, 
fsces, images, or name, the giving of presents, and, io some 
cases, the payment of money. Union or contact with 
power is the foundation of magic, and in religioo communion 
with the divinity is the basic idea: sacriiw has ultimately, 
as its raisoH Slire, the bringing into contact of worshipper 
and God.* The agent brings himself voluntarily into 
contact or union with a beneficent power, as, for exampie, 
in the cases of union with the healing well or sacred tree.® 
Further, of course, this union may be effected for the 
benefit of someone by a third party. Thus Tflm, Safekht, 
and Thotb inscribe the name of Rameses II. od the sacred 
tree of Heliopolis, thereby endowing him with eternal life.^ 
But magic, no less than religion, is based on this notion 
of contact or union. The medicine man can add to his 
•mana. The possession of the gives the Australian the 
magic power which is in them; the power of the 
passes to the Mldeinto whom it is shot. By eadng a dead 
enemy you may add his power to your own, The 
religious sacrament Is to some extent a self-surrender. 
There contact with a stronger power is undertaken, but 
the power is known to be beneficent; in union the wor¬ 
shipper is absorbed, but not annihilated, by the divinity. 
But, in the case of the accumulation of mana^ the power is 
absorbed by the stronger party. When Isis knew Ra by 
his name, the god's power passed into the goddess. Thus, 
magical encounter is at ooce a union and a conflict For 
union is fatal to that party whose identity is absorbed by 

* Messrs. Sabert and Mum bare made h dear that tbe oiem fimcdoii of 
tscrifice la to bring IbCO uaioa Oed and worshiper. Tba riCval of samiSce 
prinarUy eilsu for tba psrpoae of iruntisiiing che risk aftendeat on the eowaec 
ofeacredand profane. Cf. "Essai sur le nature et la feoctioD da sunfice,*' 
Mifanges (tJiiateirt its pp. i>i30. 

'Harllftod, 7Tu Ltgend Pirsfui, voL U. 

^Clodd, T«m Tit Tot, p. j5o. (qoodjig Wiedemann). 
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the other, That is why failure Is fatal to <^es. The 
Sirens must die when Odysseus passes in safety; the 
Sphinx, when her riddle has been answered, is doomed- In 
the case of witchcraft, again, may be seen how, beneath the 
conflict, lies still the idea of union,—the victim simply by 
being bewitched becomes part of the witch’s personality, 
The r^lar charm against witchcraft is to attack the witch 
by sympathetic magic ; it is noticeable that part of the 
victim is in this process as eflicacious an instrument as the 
excreta of the witch. For example, a Somerset farmer cut 
off the ears of his bewitched cattle and burned them, "that 
the Witch should be in misery, and could not rest till they 
were pluck’d out”® Glanvill narrates of another house 
where the furniture was bewitched "which they of the 
house beiag fully persuaded of, roasted a Bedstaff, upon 
which an old Woman, a suspected Witch, came to the 
House." » 

Magic then might almost be expressed as a conflict of 
wills. Powers or personalities are brought into contact, 
with the result that the identity of one party is absorbed 
or aimihrlated by the other. In the simple case of the 
accumulation of ntano by the medicine-man, the power of 
the conquered enemy becomes, in the eating, facto the 
power of the victor. The strooger absorbs the weaker. 
My object here is to suggest that throughout magical 
conflict this holds good and the stronger party wins. The 
aggressor, the party who takes the initiative, who rccc^Ises 
the seriousness of the conflict and acts with inteotion, is 
the winner; failure is of the weaker party, who is taken 
unawares, who gives himself away, who allows the enemy 
to get an advantage. 

Let U5 take, first, the effect produced by very great fnofta 
on that wiA which it comes into contact Contact with 

« GlaoviH, SfuiAiismau Trim/fiAa/us, 4tb ei p. 327. [Toal tA Tolino Co* at 
TauotoD, 1663.) 

* GlaATill, 
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persons highly charged with fnana may be beneficial or 
highly dangerous. Whco Arise Evans rubbed his fungous 
nose on Charles ll.’s hand, the king, -we redd> was disturbed, 
but the parient was cured,The relics of saints have beta 
known to effect cures by their intrinsic holinesa^ But at 
the same time this awful power was not lightly to be 
approached. Great power may be hurtful as well as 
beneficial to that with which it comes in contaot. In 
Bechuanalaod mclemo means poison as well as medicine,'^ 
and the Goigon’s blood was powerful to heal or kill,® 
Eurypylos, son of Euacmon, received a chest among the 
spoils of Ilium which fell to his share; inside it was an 
image of Dionysos. No sooner did he look inside and see 
the image, than he went out of his mind.’* On the return 
of the ark from the Philistines, the Lord “ smote the men of 
Beth-shemesb, because they had looked into the ark of the 
Lord, even he smote of the people fifty thousand and three¬ 
score and ten men. And the men of Beth-shecnesh said, 
Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God ? and to 
whom shall he go up from us And, as David brought the 

ark in solemn procession to his new capital, Uzsah, one of 
the drivers of the cart, "put forth his hand to the ark of God, 
and took hold of it; for the oxen shook it. And the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah; and God smote 
him there for his error; and there he died by the ark of 
God.”“ A Samoan high priest's glance was so deadly 
that, if he looked at a coco*nut tree, it died, and, if he 

Aubrey, MisetHanw, (ist ed., 1696), p. loi. 

^C£> Sr. F&ul’s biodkerchieti, Tht Aeis, e. or,, v, tz. 

“Pni«r, AnikrvpfilagKol Satyr pnstnitd tt S B. Tyior attr., p. x6i, 
fiotc 4. CC SereiQS on koCwh vintr, GttffU i. 129. 

” Euripides, Itn, lOiO'ioiS, ApolUdtrvs, ul., lo. 3. 9. 
yil, j, 

“x. SanutI, c. w., T. 19>20. 

“jl. Samutl, c. vi, t, d-?. 
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glanced at a bread-fnat tree, it withered away,” The 
holiness of Rabbi Jitda of rabbinical tradition blasted four- 
aod-twenty of his scholars ia a sii^e day.” Thus it is 
that the superman of the Lower Culture is hedged 
about wldi taboos. Of course, you must protect the 
External Soul of the community from possibility of 
harm, but you mast also protect bis subjects from the 
awful cooae<^uenctt of unwary and accidental contact 
with his supreme sancti^. 

Now, if we ask when or under what circumstances 
is contact with very great matia beneficial and when 
is it dangerous, it is possible, I believe, to diagnose 
the genera] feeling which underlies the distinction. If 
we take the case of Rabtn Juda, an analogy may be 
witnessed in the relations of noore modern teachers 
to their pupils. A person of strong character may 
stimulate or crush that of his pupils to proportion as 
their own mana is Mrong enough to benefit by the 
infiuecce or weak enough to lose entirely its own 
independence. It is the utter disproportion of the two 
manas which is fatal to the smaller. ** Who is able to stand 
before this holy Lord God ? ” Moses may not see the face 
of Jahwe; "he said,Thou canst not see toy face; for there 
shall so mao see me, and Lrae.*** To come into contact 
with mana without disaster and even with beneficial 
results, it is necessary that your own niana should be 
sufficiently strong to bear iL Your intention, the serious¬ 
ness of your attitode, your courage, or the sanction 
given by the performance of certain rites are essential. 
Thus, for example, the danger of blasphemy lies in the 
levity with which Power is approached, lo Lincolnshire 
"old fashioned people at the end of the last century [f.e. 

^TuJMr, Sojma p 3^ qaoted Hmland, at*., vdL it, p. I44 ; 
cf. OM 7 *m Tit TO, ii. 

‘‘HutUod, tf. fit-, wL nt, p. 144. 

^SjcAs, C. grrffl. , T. 30. 
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1 3 th] used to make it a matter of conscience when 
they read Holy Scripture, or talked on religious subjects, to 
speak of the devil; but when they had occasion to use the 
word in oaths, or in talk of a lighter sort, they were 
careful to say DiviV' “ The development of this double 
aspect of mana into the ordeal of itself bears witness to 
the deep'tooted feeling that the intention or the attitude 
of mind of the person who comes into contact with great 
power Is of the most vital importance. 

We have seen then that contact with mana may kill 
or cure, and that, on occasions where the contact is 
accidental and the agent lacking in seriousness of bten* 
tioD, the result is liable to be fatal There are, indeed, 
two ways of dealing with hostile magic powers: (i) to 
avoid iie possibility of contact, to conceal your name, 
to keep silence, to keep still, to conceal carefully the 
fragments of your clothing, hair, nails, etc.: (2\ if 
contact is unavoidable, to get the upper hand by taking 
the initiative, by anticipating the contact, by asserting 
your own mana. Unless the victim gives himself away 
his mana will suffice for defence, and the enemy has no 
power over him. Here lies the basis of responsibility 
in temptation and the ruses by which victims are 
entrapped into giving themselves into the euemy^s hands. 
Fairies could not seize any victim they chose; it was 
only those who went to sleep under a rock or on a green 
hill after sunset, or those who joined voluntarily in their 
revels or entered the fairy circle. If some adventurous 
wight penetrates to the land of the dead, to the realm 
of Faerie or to Hell, his return can only be pre¬ 
vented if he is unwary enough to eat pomegranate seeds, 
sit in the chair of Lethe, play on a demoniac bagpipe, 
consume the repast offered him, pluck a flower there 
growing, or perform some similar act of aggr^ation, 
Had True Thomas eaten the fruit, the Queen of the 

*Gatch sod Peacock, Cmni^ Ptikbn, toI. v. (Liacobablre), p. 66. 
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Middle Kingdom could not have aent him back to 
earth. 

He pressed to pulle frujt with his hand 
As man for faute that was foynt: 

She seyd, Thomas^ lat ai stand 
Or els the deuyl wil the ataynt.*i 
Compliance is fatal. The Butler in Glanvill’s eighteenth 
relation is warned " Do nothing this Company invites you 
to Those who obeyed the magic voice which murmured 
in their ear,—"Thou art a handsome youth, a handsome 
youth. Only look in the glass,” put themselves by 
compliance into the enemas hand.® Similarly, thought¬ 
less invitation of evil powers is fatal. 

"But I had not the power to come to thy bower 
Had’st thou not conjured me so,” 
says the lover’s ghost to his mistress in one of Sir W, 
Scott’s poema** And the result of thoughtless impre¬ 
cation is realised all the world over. An irate Malay 
mother once exclaimed to her naughty boy,—" May the 
Toh Kramat Kamarong fly away with him." Next day 
the boy disappeared, and three days later Toh Kamarong 
appeared to her in a dream and told her that he had taken 
him oE* " Deevil,” cried the witch of Mucklestane Moor, 
incensed at the obstinacy of the geese, which she was 
trying to drive, “that neither I nor they ever stir from this 
spot more." She and her flock turned immediately to 
stones, which remain to this day.* Among the Chukchi, 
"if a herdsman, angered with his flocks for their restlessness, 

** Appntdix to Thomas the Rhymer, I, in Sir W. Seotl, MimtrtUy ^ ih* 
SctttisK Border (Ediabergh 1S53), voU It., pp. az ei se^. 

* GTaavill, of. gio., p, 356. 

* 5 Bt(land, The Lopndo/PtnoWy voL iu., p los. 

**'‘Tha Era of Su John,** Scon's Foetual werkt (LaasdowBe Poets). 
P* 348, 

* Skeat, Malay p. 70. 

** Sir W. Seoii, BiatA Leoar/t c. iL 
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should say to them “ Lot the wolvos eat you,*^ as is usual 
with the reindeer Chukchi, he is considered to have promised 
his entire flock to the k 61 at, to whom the wolves are said 
to be akiOi and the promise must be redeemed by slaying 
several of his best animals.’* ^ 

In possession by the Devil is to be found just the same 
responsibility on ^e part of the victim. He must have let 
the fiend within the circle cf his defence He must have 
put himself in the weaker position. The disciples suppose 
that an unfortunate cured by Jesus must have committed 
in his own person or that of his parents some grievous sin. 
So those who omit obvious precautions are liable to 
possession. “A Kunne did eat a lattice without grace or 
signing it with the signe of the cross, and was instantly 
possessed (sine cruce atque sanctiflcatlone sic a demone 
obsessa. dial. Greg. pap. cap 9). Durand> lib 6 . Rational cap. 
86. num. reiaCes that hee saw a wench possessed in 
Bononia with two Divells by eating an unhaUowed Pome- 
granet, as she did afterwards confess, when she was cured 
by exorcism es.*'* Exactly analogous is the case of the 
savage who leaves his fragments lying about His careless¬ 
ness puts him in the weaker position. It is his own fault 
that his enemy can come to close quarters with him. The 
case cf the name is particularly instructive from our point 
of view. Of course, it is dangerous to let people get hold 
of your name, which they can use as easily as 'a piece of 
your clothes as an instrument of secret magic for your 
undoing. But the most fatal thing of all is to tell your 
name yourself. "In the west of Ireland,” siys Dr. 

** Bogoru, *'Tb« Chukebi of NorthuuUm Am,” Awurie^t AHikr9p4itgitt, 
V.5., T 0 I. iii, p. loS. ?or futbet eximpl«s cf. Hutltod, Tkt ^ 

Psrstta, toL ill., pp. i*o>Xi 2 , 1*45 Heywood. Pfv 

pp. t69'2t3 I Tk* Sfattitk MtatAtvilt if MtrixUa, {mnikted freo S f tU A 
of ALCbonio de Toniuomada, Leaden, J 6 oo), foL 63 ; Gatu Rmaninm, 
clxii., ** Of avtidiog (mpaarleas " \ Gerrase of TUhenr, ap. Scotc, MirutnU)i 
^Snitisk BffrAtTy Tol. it., pp. 2 Se* 27 t. 

*ButOQf Ansiimf ^ flffiamkfffy, pert i., sect 2 , aemb. 1 , cub 2 . 
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HaddoD, "and Iti Torres Straits people have refused 
to tell me their names, though there was no objection to 
someone else giving me the informationMr- Clodd 
quotes examples of a similar feeling as prevalent in British 
Columbia, among the Abipones of S. America, the Fiji 
Islanders, the North American Indians, and the Negroes 
of Trinidad.* Here obviously stress is laid on the danger 
consequent on the aft of giving yourulf away. 

We see then that, if you are weak enough to put yourself 
in the worse position and give the enemy a point of 
vantage by carelessness or compliance, you are more or 
less at his mercy. 

It is faul to put yourself in the weaker position, and tlie 
converse holds good. If you know that a person is a 
suspicious character, the best thing to do is to take the bull 
by the boma 

^neirt w KlfiKij tkiag 
^ viri eCi ipwrifum rapi prjpev 

KtpKj) &t n nrifiiv^ 

Belies are powerless before the lad who didn’t know 
what fear was.* There is no need to quote all the 
examples of the Proteus type of story and that of the 
victory of a human warrior over a ghostly enemy. Against 
courage metamorphosis av^la uot, and to a Jacob or an 
Osbert spirit antagonists are forced to yield. He who has 
courage to rush upon a fairy festival and snatch from them 
their drinking cup or horn will find it prove to him a 
cornucopia of fortune.* 

The secret of success is to be the aggressor, to assert 


*Haddon. ami fificMm, p. 12. 

" Qodd, 7Vn Ttr T«t, pp. 8a. 84-8$, 87. 

■Homer, O^ttey, x., 293. 

•Grimm, KinCtr- tmd 4, lai, I93» *9S \ ef Crtker, "The 

L^iesd of Rseckiheceow," Fairy Legtitds <md Tradtiatu ^ Ok ^ 
Xrtlnui, vol. I, pp. MO. 

•Scott, Minstnlty sf tht Seafluk Border, «ol. IL, p. 
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your power; to secure Che upper hand and Co keep it is of 
vital importance. Michael Scott was obliged to keep hia 
familiar under control by ceaseless employment. Af^er 
making him bridge the Tweed and split the EUdon Hills, 
the magician hit on the ingenious device of setting him to 
the manufacture of ropes of sand.** Loss of faith or of 
courage means failure, if not disaster. For the success of a 
charm two brothers sent to fetch magic water are enjoined 
“ nocht to speir ane word all Che way, and quhat euir they 
hard or saw nawayis to be affrayed: saying, it micht be 
that thai wold heir grit rumbling and sie uncouth feirfuU 
apparition es, but nathlng suld annoy thame.” ** Mr. Hart- 
land mentions a certain John Gethin who was overcome 
with fright on raising the Devil, and so put himself into the 
enemy's power. A fight ensued between the Devil and 
Gethin’s bolder companion, and the unfortunate man was 
rescued after being nearly tom In two.** When St. Peter 
walked on the sea, so soon as he began to be afraid he 
began to sink. Fear was fatal to the man who saw 
Heracles and Cerberus. 

tria qoi timidus, roedlo ponante catenas, 
coda cauls vldit; quern non pavor ante reliquiq 
quaa nature prior, saxo per corpus oborto.*’ 

Again, the principle that victory goes to the party which 
puts itself In the stronger position Is very clearly brought 
out in cases where speaking is the mode of contact. A few 
examples may be quoted from Mr. Hertland's Legtnd of 
Perseus. In a German tale, the hero, returning with a 
branch of the Tree with the Golden Fruits, hears someone 
calling him, and turning to reply becomes a pillar of salt. 
This fate also overtakes his eldest dster, but the younger 

*■ ScMI, Lay 9/th Lait Minstni, noK iS. 

** citt p. 

**HirUBiid, TTu Ltgtnd 9/Ptrsms, vol. u., p. 105. 

* Ovid, M«^9»ii9rpk9S€t, X., 6S- < 
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resists the temptatioQ to answer and restores her brother 
and sister with the Leaping Water.• In the Kabyle stoiy 
of the children and the bat, the brothefs. one after the 
other, are sent to find the bat -What wild beast come 
here?" asks the bat from the top of the tree. " Go to 
sleep, old head," answers each lad, with the result Aat 
the bat changes their guns to pieces of w^, and renders 
each of them in turn “ microscopic." Their sister is more 
circumspect; she does not answer the bat, but w^ta until 
it is asleep, climbs the tree, seises the bat creature, and 
corapeb it to restore her Wothers. In a story from 
Mirsapur, those who answer when addressed by the night¬ 
ingale are turned to stone." A Lincolnshire min whose 
wife was bewitched went out to gather '‘wicken." "On 
the way he met a woman belonging to the vill^, who 
said, "Mr W^—, what time is it?" but he would 
not reply, because he knew It was the witch,"" It is 
very dangerous to answer questions addressed to you by 
strangers or suspicious persona." But sometimes Greek 
meets Greek. In another story, a Moor, who finds the 
second brother stretched on the grass, asks him,—"What 
do you want here?" He replies ‘'Nothing." The Moor 
spits on him, and turns him to stone. The youngest 
brother, when confronted with the Moor, replies with 
on 9 thtr -What are all these many stones 1 

see around me?" The Moor answers that they were 
men whom bis spittle had turned to stone, and threatens 
him with the same fate. Thereupon the magic nightingale 
with which the hero was returning b^an to sing, and 

* HsnlMMl. 7%» Ltft^ ^roL &, p. 97* 

* Hanbi^ <3^ Wa, 99> 97* 

* Ctwity PtiVm, nd. *. (liMotaAixc), p. 99- 

^*4. %X n«bt wbcfi erU ffkra ace ate«t, (Lawn, iftdent Grmk ftUlm 
OfUt A*uit9U Grmk pp. 140, 99 >. 365), ot« 70U mairiise d^, 

wlwQ eoomes maj seek Id cut a speTI. (DtMtf, JUfti a RtUfim dans 
tA/ri^ut du ?> S90). 
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the Moor fell down upon the ground a heap of ashes.** 
The Moor, like his former victims, had put himself In 
the weaker position by answering a question. To this 
necessity for getting the upper hand in a verbal encounter 
may be traced the formal acceptance of omens In 
classical antiquity. The omen is ratified by acceptence, 
and the fata) word can thus be made 8Ure> even in a 
sense which is contrary to the speaker's intention. For 
example, the Spartans, on the advice of Delphi, sent 
an envoy to Xerxes, to demand juatice for the murder 
of Leonidas. After hearing the complaint, Xerxea turned 
to Mardonlos, who was standing by, and uttered the 
fatal words, “reiyop MaploViOf W« rotat^rcf 

©tap T^ire*." The envoy accepted the omen, 

and departed.** The victory again goes to the party 
who is astute enough to take the offensive.** 

Now there is a class of rites In which contact with 
a dangerous power is deliberately anticipated In order 
to secure safety or to annul harm magically Inflicted by 
that power. For example, there are those ford rites in 
which the traveller throws in some articles of small value, 
spits In the stream, washes his hands, or takes a ceremonial 
alp before braving the danger of crossing. Peruvians, 
Indians of the Cordilleras, Sinhalese, Zulus, Bantus, and 
Badagas of the Nellgherry Hills observe one or other of these 
forms of ritual" Hesiod warns the traveller against crossing 

^Huiland, <9. tel. lU i P* 

♦•Hetotkrtw, viil. nf For other eiainples of tb* fcnael eccopfeoee of 
otoeae, cf, Kaodowi, viH. 13?, Is. 9t. I. 6} ; Cicero JUt Z>itk. L *6, 103; 
PlMttTch, 306 c. So Ibe tecMesl word for the evtaony ©f aveftlnf 

tsonea unpliM refMal. Of Hlppiae »b ere told, W'»'. 

f^|r «**»<j* ^ W reXfvr^, (Httod., T. sd). 

• Ct the ttoi? in Heredotoi, eiiL 137. Perdlkk**' accepttnoe of the oppcff- 
unity U conirtAted wldihu biothet’i dnioase of epprebefiMO. 

•Tylor, Cubttri, vol. 11 ., p *xoj HUdbcjgb, 

Ppjsl AnthvpoloiieAl tit; *ol ixxvio., p. 1895 FMser, la Aniknff- 

lofieai Ets^teft., pp. t40'i4r> 
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a river without washing his hands in its waters," By 
effecting a contact with the power of the water, you 
prevent Its harming you. Again, a wounded man, who 
might cause the Zulu cattle to miik Wood, is giveu to drink 
the parboUed entrails of a young heifer." Among the 
Bechuanas a woman, whose husband Is dead, must boil her 
food in a mixture of milk taken from every cow m the 
herd, and must smear herself with dung from the cattle 
pens, in order to avert the danger to the cattle consequent 
on contact with her." In the Highlands a stranger 
suspected of overlooking a cow is made to drink some 
of her milk." In Melanesia a madman is supposed to 
be afflicted by an angry Hndalo. In such a case they will 
put bits of tlie fringe of the mat which has belonged 
to the deceased," (i.e. the mao whose ghost has become the 
tindah in question), "into a coco-nut shell and burn it 
under the nose of the possessed."" Mr. Crawley has 
drawn attention to what he calls “Inoculation”" in the 
Lower Culture. "Inoculation,” he says, “is the avoiding 
of the dangers of Uboo by boldly courting them; taboo 
is minimised by breaking it”« Zulus apply the principles 
of homaopathlc medicine, earing in the case of sickness the 
flesh of animals supposed to be the cause of the disease, 
among the same people things struck by lightning arc held 
to have the power of lightning. With these witch-doctors 
inoculate themselves, and priests sometimes make the 
people eat an ox that has been struck by lightning." 
A Zulu, before crossing a river full of crocodiles, will 
chew crocodiles’ excrement and spatter it over his person. 

•Haioi, Warht and Dayi, 737‘74*' ® Fmer, kt. <<r„ p IS<- 

•• /Ji*, p. iSi. • Elwonby, 71u Evil Bjn, p. 9, 

** Codringioii, TU MdsntsisHS, p. *J 9 - 

« Crawl«7, 71 U Njaek Iku, pp. 81 d seq., «f., 308 « »f., 37 * 

el 

•Ciiwl*?, e/. d(., p. 435. 
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In West Africa,“ and among the Kandr,** the blood 
of a slain enemy was drunk, and in New Britain it is 
believed that if you eat your enemy his friends cannot 
do you hurt** “ About two years ago a coroner’s inquest 
was held at Kirton'iO'Lindsey, and it was noticed as 
very strange that one of the jurors did not touch the 
corpse. It appears that it is held that everyone who 
has had occasion to see a dead body, whether it be that 
of a relative, a friend, or a stranger, should not leave it 
without laying his hand on the body; If he does not do 
so he will be haunted by the spirit of the departed^ or 
at least suffer from his presence in evil dreama”^ Kaffirs 
rub their eyes with a piece of the lion's skin before they 
venture to look at his dead body;^ Africans, "in passing 
through a country where leopards and lions abound,’* 
* carefully provide themselves with the claws, teeth, lips, and 
whiskers of those animals, and hang them round their 
necks to secure themselves against being attacked. For 
the same purpose the point of an elephant's trunk is 
generally worn by elephant^hunters.”* The Sinhalese, to 
protect themselves from snakebite, wear a picture of the 
king of the cobras tattooed on their arm, recite a mantn 
which ideotihes them with the serpent king, or carry a 
jewel which is supposed to be a serpent stone. Similarly, 
since smallpox appears in tiger form, parts of tigers are 
efficient amulets against it.* One method of gatbering 

**Crkwl(y, <9. cii., p. 933. 

** Hollis, 7% IfanMx p. VJ- It b vuhed 0 ? (he spesrt, and dnmlt 
ihe 

** Crswle?, I0C. Hi. " MkUrt, vo). v. (Uneeleishltt), p. 14s. 

** Arbowiet, 214, (Crawley, toe. Hi.) 

* IladdOQ, ^agie am4 PUiJHomx p. 3a. 

• HUdbugb, The Jmrmt ^ the ^oyal AnUrofokfieal InHitttU He., 
vol. xu^l., pp. iS7*S. Cf. Cotnifih cbsrme, ebe oulpron, the emte* 
stoae riog, or Ebo body of e deed tiMke bnited on (b« wound, Hnat, 
Fofular Rm»uti ^ihe tVesf o/EnfUnd, sad S., p. 9 i$. 
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the herb Baharas is thus described by the author of 
the Spanish Mandeville. ‘'Keither can it be found, unlesse 
you first cast upon it" a certain liquid, * poured downe all 
at once upon It, which beeing done, it discovereth it sehe 
presently to the vlewe of those that seeke it who die at the 
very iostant, unlesse they have a peece of the roote of the 
same herU gathered before, bound to theyr arme, having 
which, they remaine secure, & may gatlxer it without any 
perrill or danger." “ 

Now Mr. Crawley's Inectdotion seems to me an unfor* 
tunate and perhaps misleading description of these kinds 
of practices. Inoculation necessitates a mild attack of 
the disease. But, as a matter of fact, I have not come 
across any escample in which there seems any ground 
for supposing tbe motive suggested by Mr, Crawley to 
be really present The object is not to "avoid the 
dangers of taboo by boldly courting them/’ but to avoid 
the dangers entirely. There is no desire to court them 
even as a precautionary measure. For example, when 
the Nandi warrior washes tlie blood off bis spear and 
drinks it his object is to get rid of the dead mao 
altogether; an Inoculation theory would seem to demand 
as his object the voluntary submission Co an unpleasant 
interview with the ghost instead of a necessary and 
dangerous one. The efficacy of these practices lies, I 
believe, in that feeling, that victory goes to the aggressor 
in magical conflict, with which we have been dealing. 
The fact that you deliberately unite yourself to the evil 
power gives you the whip haod. The wild dogs of tbe 
jungle are considered by the Malays to be the "ghost" 
dogs of the Spectral Huntsman. They are regarded as 
most dangerous to meet, for, according to a Malay 
informant "if they bark at us, we shall assuredly die 
where we stand and shall not be able to return home; 
if, however, we see them and bark at them before they 
*1 Th4 SpoHiik MmCevi^ fol 38 . 
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bark at « we shall not be affected bythem. Therefore 
do all Malays give tongue when they meet the wild 
dog m the forest."" It is the same with the classical 
duperititioQ about the wolf: 


Nunc obliu mihi tot carmina: vox quoqiw Moerim 
Jam fugit ipia: lupj Moeriio videre prlowa." 

It 19 priority of action and initiative which conatifutei 
the euccess of the man who aeeka safety in a voluntary 
contact with a dangerous power. ’ 

But, further, this deliberate contact with the dangerous 
power may be efficacious as a charm when the victim 
has already been bewitched. This is the original basis 
of the medical practice which is inspired by the belief 
^'similia similibus curantur.'^ The idea of transference 
which is advocated by Messrs, Hubert and Mauss,** is 
here, 1 am convinced, a later development, just as it is 
a later development in the case of the rites attaching 
w a sacred well and tree." A few examples will suffice. 
A large number of the charms against the evil eye 
consist of the wearing of amulets which take the form 
of the dangerous power. An effective method of dealing 
with witchcraft is to employ those very modes of contact 
which witchcraft itself uses. Thus you may spit upon 
the witch. After quoting examples from Russia, Corsica 
and classical antiquity, Mr. Hartland contJnueir-‘'The 
intention here is by spitting on the evil thing so to 
bring it on your side as to prevent its doing you any 
ilL" In Italy a successful charm is to fling the dust of 
the witch’s footprint over the person or cattle bewitched. 
The Persians scrape mud from the sorcerer's shoes, and 


* Skat, MofUx ^ 183, note S. 

**VhgU, Eelsfi 4 »t, ix. 53 j c£ Plato, RspuUk, 336 Theokritw, xl». 
Plmy, NaL Siir., Tiil. « (34^ 

•‘Hob«n ec Muias, L'jinnii ?el, ?U. 

■ HanUad, 7 ^ Zagtuiaf toL ii., pp. i4fi *14 ti ag. 
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rub the part affected" Again, you may drink the 
witches blood afl "a meana of destroying her witchaaft, 
and doubtless for the same reason: it united her with 
her victim.”" 

In all these cases the charm consists in setting up a 
fresh union. We have to ask why they are successful \ 
why is it that, when the witch touches you, you are the 
victim, and that, when you drink her blood, you are 
the victor? The only possible answer lies surely in the 
feeling, which we have been trying to demonstrate, that 
victory lies with the party who takes the initiative, For, 
as we urged above, magical contact is a union in which 
one party is absorbed. The victim becomes part of the 
witch, and successful charming means the annihilation 
of the sorcerer. As the Cherokee poetically puts it, the 
object of a charm is ”to shorten a night goer on this 
side.”" When two powers are brought together io 
magical contact, one or other of them must become 
subordinated, and lose its separate existence. The reason 
why spitting on the evil thing “brings it on ycur side” 
is because you make the attack. If a case of witch¬ 
craft and charming is analysed, it will be seen that 
there are no remedial measures In magical conflict; it 
is all a matter of attack and counter-attack. A witch 
overlooks a farmer’s animals. The charm is retaliation 
and an attack on the witch; the farmer bums the 
beast's ears In the Are. To counteract this, the witch 
has to endeavour to set up a fresh connection; sbe will 
come round and try to borrow something. In dealing 
with magical powers the motto of the successful man is 
toujonrs I'audace. It will hardly be denied that the im¬ 
plicit psycholcgy of magical conflict, which gives the 

• Harilflfid, r*., »ol. ii., pp. *7**^ 

** llulEand, ef. tit., ii., p. 2^^ 

* Uoone;. '* Sacred Porntila* oftba Qiqo lc c e s,” ia Sevttuk AHrma/ fitfort 
^Anmiem Bvrtau ef Sthuelo^, p. 384. 
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victory to initiative, to aifgresslon, to assertion of the 
will, is a tacit recognition of the efficacy of power. It 
is important, then, as evidence that power is the pre¬ 
supposition which underlies, not merely the wonder¬ 
working of the sorcerer, but all sympathetic magic. 
But the cogency of this kind of evidence may perhaps 
be called in question,—though not, I believe, with reason, 
—as being of too fanciful a nature. To regard magic 
as a formal abstract science was a mistake that haa 
led us far astray. It must always be remembered 
that in magic, as In religion, we have persons acting 
under the stress of passion, or in a highly strung, 
tense, emotional state. Like religion, magic is the field, 
not of rational consideration, but of belief or faith. Its 
forma must not be mistaken for the content of its efficacy. 
It is to the emotions with which its formulas are regarded 
by agent and victim that we must have recourse In order 
to understand the belief In its efficacy. The mediasval 
scientist, for example, was feared by the ignorant as a 
sorcerer precisely because it wu believed that he was 
able to violate the laws of causality by some mysterious 
power of hla own, or with the aid of devils, not because 
the categories of similarity and identity were confused. 
It is not the possession of knowledge, but the supposed 
character of the knowledge he possesses, that clothes the 
sorcerer with awe and fear. 

The apotheosis of ritual at the hands of anthropologists 
has not been altogether fortunate in Its results. It is true 
that the recognition of the value of ritual as the most 
concrete kind of evidence at the disposal of the student 
of religions was a valuable discovery, but the consequent 
neglect of the psychology of the persons for whom ritual 
was but an instrument, and In the last resort but a 
distinctive mode for the adequate expression of their 
emotions and purposes, has created many difficulties and 
misunderstandings For, Indeed, to attribute the basis 
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of magical efficacy purely to the form of its ritual 
would be an error analogous to that of attributing the 
spirit and efficacy of the poet to the rules of prosody 
or to the “ Gradus ad Farnassum/* lo magic, as in 
poetry, there is the perpetual iutcrreaction of form and 
meaning, due to the fact that the analysis of the form 
of the mode of expression belongs to a later date than 
its creation. But in magic and religion the apotheosis 
of form leads to sterility, and for further advance there 
is a cast back to the reapplication of fundamental notions 

To get at these fundamental notions we must take 
account of the factor of the mental state of the agent, as 
well as of the content of the forms in which he expresses 
it, and, before any clear and proper notion of magic and 
religion is to be obtained, much of the ground, on which 
imposing structures of the schematism of ritual have been 
built, must, I am convinced, be cleared. Let me take 
as an example those laws of contact and contiguity 
which sympathetic magic is said to employ. Here is a 
misapprehension arising simply from the neglect of the 
psychology of human nature, and resulting in the gift 
of a false appearance of system to that which Is not 
systematized. There are no laws in question at all The 
conception of personality in the Lower Culture is but 
little more v«^e in its extent than our own. 

‘'A clod,^4 piece of orange peel,— 

An end of a cigar, 

Once trod on by a princely heel, 

How beautiful they arc!” 

A man’s personality embraces everything by which you 
can think of him, or on seeing which he is naturally 
recalled to you. It is because the footprint is his, not 
because his feet have touched the earth, that you can use 
it against him. 

There is, therefore, I would u^e, some utility in en¬ 
deavouring to analyse the psychological presuppositions 
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uoderlying victoiy and defeat in magical conflict, and the 
results, if they are admitted to be proven, cari rightly 
claim to be given some weight in the consideration of 
the basis of magical efficacy. Power is the fundameotal 
principle on which magical efficacy is based, and, through¬ 
out the varied manifestations of magical practice, at least 
the tacit presuppositiop of the exercise of power can 
be traced ; for, without it, its forma are invalid. Hotspur 
put the case in a nutshell to Owen Glendower: 

Glendoxi/fT. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

Hotspur. Why, so can I, or so can any man; 

But do they come when you do call for 
them?" 


W. R. Halliday. 



THE CULT OF EXECUTED CRIMINALS 
AT PALERMO. 


BY B. SnKKT HAJITLAKD, P.&A. 

{Rtad at Mating, Februaty i6/^, 1910.) 

Just south of the city of Palermo the river Oreto flows 
down from the adjacent mountains to the sea. It U crossed 
by a bridge of acutely-pointed arches, the famous Ponte 
deir Ammiraglio, built in 11x3 by the Admiral Gior^o 
Antiocheno, one of the companions of the Norman Count 
Roger, who with his brother Robert Guiscard conquered 
the island from the Saracens. The bridge is now disused 
in favour of a more modem structure immediately beside it 
If you go from the city towards the bridge, just before 
reaching it you may see on the right, down below the road, 
a little church mentioned in no guide-book and frequented 
only by the poorer classes of Palermitans. It is a dilapi¬ 
dated, a pathetic structure, without any architectural pre¬ 
tensions; the front is cracked from top to bottom, and 
shored up vrith timber and stonea The site was perhaps 
once a part of the river-bed, and the building itself is 
probably not much more than two hundred years old. 
The origioal dedicatioo seems to have been to the Virgin, 
for it was known as the Church of the Madonna del Flume 
or Madonna del Ponte. For more than a century, how¬ 
ever, it has been known as the Cbiesa delle Anirae de* 
Corpi Decollati, or more shortly as the Chiesa del Decollati. 
It occupies the far end of a small quadrangular graveyard 
protected by high stone walls and shaded with cypress 
trees and oleandera 

The Decollati are executed criminals. Herein lies the 
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interest of the church. Formerly, criminals of rank whose 
friends did not succeed in obtaining their bodies for burial 
elsewhere, or whose sentences did not extend to i^uarterlng 
and the distribution of their members for public exhibition 
until they rotted away, were buried here, and the graveyard 
is filled with their tombs. The church in consequence is 
the shrine of a remarkable cult, the cult of the Anttne dH 
DnoUati. A tiny side-chapel open log directly on the 
burial ground forms the special centre of this cult (Plate 
Vni). 11 is filled wi th votive offerin gs of wax ,—1 ega, heads, 
feet, babies, and so forth,—testifying to the various benedts 
for which the intercession of the Decollati Is besought. In 
a side-case is a representation in relief of Purgatory with 
three or four persons in the dames. Their necks are hung 
with hearts and other amuleta Above in the case is a 
crucihx to which they are apparently praying, and in the 
case are also several pairs of votive eyes in wax The 
money box beneath is inscribed '’Elem* Messa nei 
Primi Lunedi.” The front of the chapel has been restored. 
Over the door in the tympanum of the arch are represent 
tations of souls in Purgatory praying to the Viigin. 
Similar representations are on the gateposts of the church¬ 
yard and on the pier at the northern angle of the church¬ 
yard wall. 

Most curious of all, however, 11 a case of rude water¬ 
colour drawings outside and adjoining the church on either 
wall of the burial ground. These drawings represent 
persons suffering from internal hemorrhage or various 
wounds; they represent accidents, shipwrecks, and at¬ 
tempted murders. Some unfortunates are tumbling from 
scaffolds; some are being crushed by tram cars, some by 
falling trees, and so forth. Bystanders or relatives are 
represented in attendance. They, or the persons more 
immediately concerned, appear to be praying to the 
Decollati, who are shown in one of the upper corners to 
the number of three or four up to their waists in the flames 
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of yorgitory. They are generally manacled. Some of 
them have ropes round their necks, and in one instance 
at least there is, in a sort of inset la the scene in Pu^atory, 
a representation of the execution by hanging. The 
Decollati in turn arc praying from Purgatory to the Virgin 
and Child shown frequently just above them. The date 
of the miracle or answer to prayer usually appears beneath 
the drawing, together with the initials V. F. R. {Veie fatto, 
rktvuto) or V. F. G. A. ( Votefatte, pasta avuta). 

The characteristic Sicilian vehicle is a light cart mounted 
on two wheels and coloured a bright yellow. It is a 
conspicuous object everywhere, and is often elaborately 
carved- On the sides and tailboard arc painted scenes 
from the history and traditions of the Island. Photographs 
of two of these carts arc shown in Plate# IX. and X, The 
second of them Is adorned with paintings of the DecollaU, 
It is a luffldent witness to the popularity of the cult. 

My attention was first directed to the cult by the 
writings of Dr. Pitrfe, the eminent recorder of Sicilian 
traditiona whose Biblieieca dtlU Tradisioni Pepoiart 
Sidliant is one of the most highly prised treasures of 
students of folklore. From that source the additional 
particulars 1 am about to give are drawn. 

The veneration of the souls of departed malefactors is 
by no means confined to Palermo and its neighbourhood, 
On the contrary, It is known from Aclreale on the east 
coast to Trapani at the extreme west. Its shrines are 
found in many a commune all over the island, even to 
Noto in the far south. But the most famous of all is the 
church at Palermo. Palermo has been the seat of govern- 
raent since the Saracen Conquest, and there naturally 
what was called justice claimed its most abundant heca- 
tomba Tbe executions were public. They were sur¬ 
rounded with every circumstance calculated to attract the 
sympathy of the crowd, There were several places of 
execution in and around the city. One of them was on 
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the road to BagherJa which lead$ past the Chiesa dei 
DecoUati. The gallows there was not taken down until 
Titirly the end of the eighteenth ceotuiy, and, so long as 
it stood, the rotting members and the bones of many of 
the victims remained to poison the atmosphere and horrify 
the passers-by. The neighbouring Ponte dell^ AmmiragUo 
had another name by which it was commonly known, the 
Ponte delle Teste, from the number of heads constantly on 
^dew there. These things could not fail to impress the 
inhabitants. Accordingly various churches of the dty 
witnessed at different times a cult similar to that which 
has now concentrated at the Decoliati. 

The lives of these deceased malefactors had presumably 
been passed in crime and deeds of blood, and their disem¬ 
bodied souls cannot forget blood. But, whereas in their 
earthly life they had no pity on their neighbours and paid 
regard neither to their substance nor their honour, being 
dead and reconciled to the Church they take the part of 
the weak; they become the shield and defence of those who 
are attacked. They hate violence, and, If they do not 
always punish it in those who commit it, at least they ward 
off its worst effecU from the victims. They frequently 
interfere to protect their devotees from robbers. An old 
lithr^raphic print reproduced year after year records one 
of these miracles. A warm adherent of the cult was once 
riding by night with a sum of money. Some robbers who 
had got wind of it were on his track armed with daggers, 
knives, and guns. The unfortunate man. not knowing 
what was best to do, turned with true faith, (an indispens¬ 
able condition in such circumstances), to the Decoliati, 
and all at once 3'ou might have seen the skeletons of these 
executed criminals rising from the grave, laying hold of 
their bones and running to the help of their adorer, 
knocking the robbers right and left, killing some outright, 
and driving the others half-dead with terror to save them¬ 
selves by flight. But it is not only deeds of blood; blood 
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la any form draws the compassion and help of the Dc- 
collatl, Accidents of every kind and haemoptysis are the 
subjects of their special care. There are numerous and 
ghastly examples of these among the votive drawings. 

The special days of devotion to the Decollati are 
Monday and Friday. On these days pilgrims, (chiefly 
women), from not only Palermo but also other parts of 
Sicily, may be seen wending their way to the little church 
beside the Oreta At eight o’clock in the morning the 
performance is at its height Arrived at the church of 
the Annegati, half-way from the Porta Garibaldi to the 
Chiesa del Decollati, the pilgrim, If his vow was to walk 
barefoot, takes off his shoes and begins his rosary. The 
prayers include addresses in rhyme to the "Armussl di 
li corpi decullati," requesting their Intercession with the 
Eternal Father on behalf of the petitioner. When he 
reaches the church, he offers the rosary and prays before 
the altar of St. John the Baptist, who is naturally the 
patron 0/ the Decollati. Then he adjourns,—or at least 
every devout woman who makes the pilgrimage adjourns, 
—to the little chapel already mentioned. There, just on 
the right inside the door, is a stone under which the 
souls are believed to crowd in the greatest numbers, 
There she makes known her wishes, speaking audibly or 
murmuring and praying earnestly. When she has finished 
she applies her ear to the stone, and trembling waits for an 
answer. The slightest sound is taken for a favourable 
reply 5 and naturally it is not wanting to a fancy wrought 
to the utmost tension by the religious exercises and excite¬ 
ment of the morning. Her countenance instantly flushes 
and her eyes sparkle, as she rises filled with the joy of 
conviction that the favour she has sought so earnestly 
is granted. The scene, Dr. Pitri writes, should be 
witnessed by others as well as those who are especially 
interested in folklore, Foreign frleods whom he has taken 
to the chapel have looked at it with open-mouthed 
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astonishment, hardly able to believe that they had not 
alighted on a different planet. 

But it is not everybody who has a petition to the 
DecoJlati who can undertake a pilgrimage to their shrine. 
Where this cannot be done there is stJll the possibility 
of reaching their cart. In the stllloesa of the night a taper 
is kindled before tbeir picture. A ghastly picture it is. 
of bodies hanging from the gallows or burning in the midst 
of the fire, the latter being usually taken for a scene 
in Purgatory. The cottage door or the window Is opened. 
The devotee falls on her knees, and tells her beads. 
Among her prayers she states In plain terms what she 
wants,—for there Is no need to beat about the bush with 
the DeeoUati,—winding up with 1 last orison in rhyme 
threatening them with indifference for the future if they 
do not grant her wliat she has in mind, AU sorts of 
petitions are thus presented, nor is it only women who 
are the petitioners, One man will ask for success in 
business, and another for three lucky numbers In the 
lottery, The mother will pray for her children, and the 
wife for her husbind. The maiden who has quarrelled 
with her lover will pray thus: 

litBrally 

ATMi 'i cerpi doeullAti Souk of the beheaded bodies, 

Tri'mpisi.tri ociiUt tri banged, three slain, aod 

three drowned, 

Tutu navi vi junslti, All nine of you jota, 

fM 'u tni ritu vi nnijiti, Go into ray eweetbeart, 

TanU t Utttii eei nni dati, Give him such aad such ftor* 

menEs] 

No pif»Uu rmtfiri Not to make him die 

Ma pi failu a mfa vitUri. Bui 10 make him come to me. 

This reminds us of the common English charm: 

It’s aot this bone 1 mean to stick, 

But my true lover's heart 1 mean to prick, 

Wiabing bim n^tber test not sleep 
t 7 aul he comes 10 me to speak. 
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During this prayer, and indeed the whole of the rosary, 
the suppliant listens for what is called the echo of the 
souls, and by the sounds she hears she judges whether 
her prayer be granted or not Among good auguries 
are the crow of a cock, the bark of a dog, a whistle, the 
sound of a guitar or of bells, a song (especially a love- 
song), a knocking on a neighbour’s door, the rapid shutting 
of a window, and the rapid passing of a carriage. On the 
other hand the mew of a oat is a fatal augury for 
relatives who are travelling. The bray of an ass, a dispute, 
the sound of weeping or lamentation, and that of water 
Hung into the road are all evil omens. The chance words 
overheard from passers-by are also very important, and 
inferences good or bad are drawn from them. 

Whatever manifesUtions are vouchsafed on these 
occasions appear to be given to the ear only. But the 
DecoUati also walk by night in human semblance, speaking 
in clipped and broken words, and giving good counsel 
and warnings. Sometimes they appear white-robed and 
wandering on the banks of the Oreto. One woman saw 
some of them in front of their church. A devoted girl, 
who had them ever on her Ups and In her heart, saw 
them one night clad io long white garments among the 
poplar-trees outside the Porta San Giorgio at Palermo. 
At that moment she was assailed by robbers intent on « 
taking a sum of money in gold that she svas carrying. 
She cried out to the Decollate, and they came to her 
assistance. Only Just before, she had lef^ that very money 
in a shop, having forgotten it, and the DecoUati had by 
dint of repeating behind her '’Go back, go back!*' made 
her retem and fetch it. A carter who was conveying 
sulphur from Lercara to Palermo was robbed of a portion 
of his load by his foreman. When he got to bis destina¬ 
tion the quantify was found short, and he was required 
to make it up and was dismissed from his situation. But 
his wife prayed to the DecoUati to clear her husband 
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and punish the forcmaD. Her prayer was answered. The 
foreman, coming to Palermo not long after, was attacked 
by unknown persons and given such a thrashing that 
he remembered it all the rest of his life. The unknown 
persons were of course Decollatl, The poor carter 
in some way was discovered to be innocent, and reinstated 
in his position. 

All this and more may be read in Dr. FitrVs interesting 
pagea.^ The concentration of the cult in Palermo and at 
the little church beside the Oreto I have already accounted 
for. Its general popularity in the island is doubtless attri* 
butable to the generations of tyranny suffered by the 
inhabitants at large and particularly by the poorer classes. 
These classes supplied most of the victims of the law. 
Tyranny produced lawlessness. The poor had little to 
lose, and the violence of brigands and marauders was 
chleHy directed against the wealthy and the powerful. 
A brigand became the hero of the countryside. When 
he was caught and put to death with the forms of 
justice after due confession and the rites of the Church, 
and witli all the pomp and circumstance of a public 
execution, the sufferer, {Pafiitio, as he was called), received 
the rank of a martyr, and honours quasi-divine were paid 
to him. These honours were extended by analogy to all 
other criminals, however atrocious, provided they met thdr 
death in the same conditions. It was impossible to 
distinguish between them, for popular sympathy was 
always and inevitably against the rulers. Priests lent 
themselves to the development of the cult, nor need it 
be supposed that their motives were wholly unworthy. 
They were probably themselves drawn from the lower 
strata of society, and may be supposed to have had a 

’ Ktrt, vol. xni.,pp, 4 ftstq .; vol. L, p. 77 ; voL U.,p. 3 S. La 

Vila in PaUrma, toL u., e, rrju,, vhen ao imptealTe AKoeat la of 
«x«curioiis in Paloino to tbe end of tlic centtiry. t/tttra Btmfre^a 
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sympathy by no means auperfidal with persons who may 
have been in many cases innocent, and always were rather 
the victims of an inequitable social order than malefactors 
without excuse. Such victims even in their eyes would 
without difficulty assume the unspotted raiment of martyrs. 

Throughout Christendom the qualifications of a martyr 
were vague; a violent deatli was, (perhaps it still is), the 
only condition absolutely necessary to satisfy. In our 
own country we have only to refer to the honours paid 
to Saint Kenelm, king and martyr, to King Edward 
the Martyr, and to Simon de Montfort, Edward II., and 
Cbarlea I., as examples of the extreme latitude of inter¬ 
pretation of the term martyr. More might easily be 
cited, and from other countries hundreds 

Some peoples indeed go to the length of putting to 
death a holy man in order to provide an object of 
devotion. At GiJgit there is the shrine of a famous 
Mohammedan saint who Js said to have been thua 
murdered; aod similar stories are told about many 
shrines in Afghanistan and on the north-western frontier of 
India.' These stories are very often true; for It is well 
known that the late Sir KIchard Burton, when exploring 
some remote places di^uised as a Mobammedau fakir, 
had a narrow escape from being thus honoured. The 
practice is of long standing, and embodies Ideas of wide 
range in the East. Marco Polo relates that the people 
of a province he calls Carlan were villainous and wicked. 
A stranger of learning and bodily perfection coming that 
way would be put to death at sight,—not, they declared, 
for the purpose of robbery, but that bis beauty and learning 
might abide in them and their country. The Great Khan, 
however, conquered the province in izpd, and put down 
the practice.* Half-a-century ago it was a common prac- 

*Df. Leifner, AtUtk Qmrttrfy Xevuv, ai. 3., toL pp. x6z nofej 
Lti)!, Asiatie veL i., p. d9 note; BtuCon, Sima, pp. 8$, 38 ^. 

* Mnreo Polo (ed. 15 $?), cb. 85. 
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tice with the L/hota Naga, a tribe on the north-eastern 
frontier of our Indian Empire, to cut off the head, and 
hands and feet, of any one they could meet with "without 
any provocation or pre-exfstent enmity, merely to stick 
up in their fields to ensure a good crop of grain"* This 
approaches very closely to the famous Meriah sacrifice 
of the Khonds, but perhapa involves the idea rather of a 
guardian than of a fertiliser. More personal is the relation 
between the head-hunter of the Malay Archipelago and the 
skull of his victim. The soul of the victim seems to be 
attached to the skull, and becomes the bringer of luck 
to, and the guardian-spirit of, the murderer and possesBor. 
So among the Eskimo of Behring Strait a man will some¬ 
times cause the death of a oew-born child and secretly 
steal its body to carry about with him. He believes that 
the child's shade will then accompany him and secure 
success for him In hunting.^ 

Whether the shrines of any European saints have 
originated like those In Afghanistan and India just 
referred to I do not know. The idea at least is not 
quite unknown. Southey put into verse the curious tale 
of Saint Romuald which he found recorded in both French 
and Spanish. The French writer, horrified at the popular 
wickedness and jealous for the honour of bis country, 
laid the scene in Catalonia; the Spanish writer for the 
same excellent reasons laid it in Aquitaine. But both 
were agreed that such was the renown of Saint Romuald 
during his life that the people of his neighbourhood 
made up their minds to slay him in order to be sure 
of having his relics as a precious possession afterwards. 
Unhappily for them the saint heard of their Intention; 
he disapproved of their excessive devotion, and fled the 
country. The importance of securing the tomb of a 

* Mid Oodden, Th»/^mal aftht AnShftp»i«giuU iTtsittuU tit., ?ol. oml., 
p. 9, qoodng DsmanL 

' Nfiion, Tsfotty'SevtntkAninal /iefert Bamu o/StiM 9 iny, p. 429. 

u 
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holy man is still familiar In many places; for example, 
in Auvergoe* where, when the ^ur/ of a parish dies, the 
inhabitants will not, if they can avoid it, permit his 
burial outside the parish bounds, even though his relatives 
desire It, lest the village be subject to hailstorms for 
seven years or some other calamities happen.* 

In ^is case it is not suggested that a violent end is 
put to the parish-priest’s career. The law would look 
more than coldly on such a proceeding; and the super¬ 
stition is in an attenuated form, glad to take advantage 
wherever it can of the action of a thoughtful Providence. 
But in East and West alike human beings have been 
from time to time murdered as foundation-sacrifices for 
house or bridge, or as guardians of hidden treasure or 
against a foreign Invader In all these cases the dis¬ 
embodied soul of the deceased la believed to become a 
powerful protector. On the other hand, superstitions like 
those concerning ghosts In the West and 6 ikues in the 
East exhibit souls disembodied by other than a natural 
death as vindictive and ofben extremely dangerous beings, 
who must be pacified and exorcised or even worshipped. 

The cult of executed criminals in Sicily Is therefore 
not an isolated example of the vagaries of human 
emotion. It is merely one of the many manifestations 
of the shock given to the collective mentality of any 
society by the death of a member. That shock is 
always deeper and more terrible where the severance 
from life is by violence, most terrible of all when it 
takes place under the impressive forms of law. Even 
where the law is the expression of the collective will, 
the shock and its accompanying emotions of pity and 
sorrow are often acutely felt But where it is not the 
expression of the collective will, where it is imposed by 
arms or more mysterious terrors on the part of a class 
or classes with interests opposed to the general interests 
dts TradiiiNU ^e^aires, vol, Kjj.. p. 447. 
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of iht community, and to that extent an anti*sodal 
force, then the shock and the terror reach their height, 
the whole sympathy of sodety goes out toward the 
victim, and he is surrounded with a halo of more chan 
common radiance. In some stages of dviHzation and 
under the influence of some beliefs the reaction takes 
the form of apotheosis of the victim. Hence the vene¬ 
ration paid to the martyrs In more than one highly 
organised religion. Perhaps the Decollati of Sicily were 
cot less worthy of this exaltation than some other martyrs 
commemorated In more enlightened countries. 

I have thought it needless to refer to the value In 
folk-medicine and witchcraft of the blood and other 
relics of executed alminals. The belief In these things 
has been recorded by many authors from Pliny down¬ 
wards; it Is known as far to the east as Japan; and 
the Portuguese found It In Che kingdom of Monomotapa 
south of the Zambesi. It has been abundantly discussed 
by anthropologists.’' 


E. SlCKEY Hartland. 
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A PoiIlU>» SVUVBY Of COUHTY ClARS. 

(Wrru Hkn XJ.'). 

CoirNTY Clars the /burth c«iieuj7 of our era wm united 
politicall7 with North MuD»ter» Tuith Mumhafn, or Thoroood, 
though Mpirated from It by th« broad waters of the Shtoaon. 
Standing thui by iuelf, " iiolated by the Sea, the River, and the 
eamit; of ConnaughtT”it might be expected chat it woold preserve 
uotii modem timee an unbrokaa tradition from the prehistoric 
past, and (hat a survey of its folklore would show many traces 
of ancient beliefs still surviviog, The batde goddess CafaMpA, 
worshipped m antique Gaul, appears as the BffdiA of battle 
(roM) in the wars fought by the Princes cf Clare in i o 14 aod i j 17, 
and the spirit that wuhed the bloodstained clothes and limbs 
of the then living coobataota still, I was told three years ago> 
foretells calamity by washing clothes in the same waters.* ^fsfs 
or water snakes,—emblems, perhaps, of pagan islanders or devour* 
ing seas and lakes,—abound m the legends of a very early 
date, and are still reputed to seUe the cattle, and even human 
beii^, drowned in the lakes of Clare. The place names con* 
sidered below will show to what an extent our present nomen* 
clalure records the mythology and sagas of early days, and I 
propose m the remaioder of this first paper to deal with the ban* 
ahee, the death coach, and the fairies. The bulk of the tradidoos 

' This plate of the Andant Pinnbas Couoty Clare bu been kladly kat by 
the CooadJ of the Roys] Irish Aadesy. and appears le their Axvdotft, 
S. JiJ., »o). iv- 

*Cf. Che iasa>nii^ tU nuU, dtseessed by & 4 b<l!ot, Z$ SM-lm it Ftvtety 
Tome iil. 
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ainee 1790 haa been collected from the mouths of the people, and 
not from books nor from tbe notes of others> aod 1 have cried, 
where possible, to gather yarioui versions of the legends without 
the dangerous aid of leading questions.'' 


I. Fleet Nemts and Zegtnds of Plaas. 

Were «e assured of the date of thdr origin, place names would 
be our most authentic, and perhaps car earliest, evidence of 
traditional beliefs and supersdtions, but their first records only 
give a minutium date. To take a few examples :- 4 f we may 
accept expleaations earlier than a.d. 800, the name of Iniscalha, 
traceable from about 550, embodies the name of a rooostei, 
(probably the '*god or demon of the flood"), dispossessed by 
St Senan, the mUaionary of the Corcavaekln district* Again, 
Cnganeevul near Killaloe recalls the belief in Aibhill.or Aibhina, 
"the beautiful," the tutelary spirit of the niling house of the 
Dalcassiaoi, the later O'Briens. If the " Life 0/ St. Maccreiche ” 
be early, it bears out a later belief that the cave of Poulnabnickw, 
in Inchiqnin, commemorates rw ordinary badger,, but the fortuid* 
able "demoD-badger," killer of cattle and men-* 

Following cenain topographical lines I give the names as they 
occur, rather then as grouped according to beliefs. I must also 
premise that tlie Dalcissian tribes virtually covered the eastern 
Baronies of Bunratty and Tulla, with part of Inchiquio, from about 
A.D. 377 5 the Corea Modruad, (the royal line of the mythical 
Queen Maeve and Fergus mac Roigh), were In Burren and Cor- 
cornice from still earlier times, beyond the range of even historical 
tradition*; while a third great independent line, the Corea- 

•Celgin, " VUii S. Senani.” Ac/a S.S. (March S). 

•This I soipect to have buo really a belated bear, m that fannWabla beaet. 
whole beoes to abound In Oate eaTwM, perlihed at an unlmowndate, leat^ 
hJs " Watt^baji,’' « Mahoo, » hi* hutMO eoenjia*. ted bia Tsmalfii 
ai bla only moftumtnt. Cctlaln MacMahona, howavar, affacted to beUeva 
that they wore Norman* otlpntlly mmed FUt Urw, In tbe jama way u iM 
MacNuoira* were wppoied to bo Morcimeie {dt Mertw Meytl by SfenaSt 
and others in the tamo of Ellsbath. 

•An aMOonl of a cnrbae apiwd* foaod in tbe legend of St Mochalla, who— 
*' life " bad been lose or taken from Ireland before tiyj, bu b*aa preserved 
orally notil receni yaa« (i« Btmralty vfn, p, JS4). The legeoda of the 
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b*ttcuiii» occa^«d the Barooks knowo down to Tudot tines (uul 
stUl as a rani dcaoar) as Corcsinakia,—now Mo^aita and 
Clonderaiav, with the Baronj of IbrirkaTi, (which UVes its Dane 
froo a lettleoeflt of fu^tires froca the Ifonnan conquest in 
Leinster shoot uSo). 

Jtwmn.—lr(hoi or Eerisli, a Ftrbolg io die oldest of CUre 
legends,^ ii coaunemocmtad bjr Caherdooeerisb stone fort,^ on 
Black Head. Finn MacComhai] gtvaa his name to Seefln, on 
the same lulls. The *' silter bells ” of Kilmoon ehurch are said to 
be recalled bf Cabercloggaon fen tad Owenacluggan brook near 
Ltidoonvaroa. In KUcmne^r Parish we hare two foita» LUaaaoima 
and Caheriisaaaaunai named ghosts; the first same is older 
than 1659. Sean, another nrbolg, brother of Irghus, gives his 
name, (foosd is a poem dating befere lets),'to Fionavana Pobc. 
—but not to Kjsvina, which is akin to Eenmare and Kiasale, 
” Head of the Sm ” or '* of tbe brine * The name Bobemamish. 
or "wmj of the diahes,” with its l^eod of the minculoua rapine 
of Kisg Goaire^s Baiter Usquet, aboot a.D. dje, ii found in the 
mediievtl Life of St Colmaa Meclhnch* 

Csnvwnw—The reef of Rilidlfia, Rilstapheeo, or Kilstuitheeu 
hu a legend of a scokeo ehuxcb and city, of which the golden 
domes appear once in seren yean. The rabmerged forests and 
bogs aside the reef in LiscaoDor Baj, and the record of the great 

Aittsda oe be com, hwd by im down Co <878. ban been dim eottflraaed by 
ihepcbticstkcofleeg'mrfeoialeuafa SeMctdricalcndUiee, rrea cadet the 
uahvoosabk ceedWoei of leecat eeaterin, has kapc woedeffttUy aeeoraM 
venSoiia«remts. The caoderilyef the sAoetiaDd todies ef the bereditaiy 
bcTdi asd «awUi hremd alSI axaler aeean^ to early ttoNs Inland 
had "books aad phiteaopbm** to ihe tortb ceawy. aceordtogto Ethicus 
cf latiia {$m*t BiUu j if htimid, vqL L, p. ee}|, aad, pooiUy tor tbs nma 
period beton CbfWaeKy ea the Amada bo bebiad ou owo dme, histery 
ww baoded down enUy, at knt to Its troad oetltoa 

*"L«gcnd oT cbonafll,* *'Diiidndiai,* Pmu CUtjfM, voL vt. 
(Ii 94 ), fe* 478-fe. 

’"Fort” b this piper neaae one of the ea ti e pcb o d raAtonces, {oeoally 
c/ralar,) 0/ dw early tobaUiaid& Theae an called to Zmb naBi, f£tt, and 
<im*; tbe dry moe eqetoaleac k 

also meaasaa altar in esly worts. Ct 7>^trfiUL^^/St. 

(ed. W. Stoktti. 
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ejirtbquskd Asd tidal wave that apUl into three Inis Fits ^ on the 
same coast (a.d. 7^9*803), mdme one to believe m a basis for the 
legend. In Nonghaval is a fort called Liskeeotha, from fairy 
songs ” heard there. Hot far away, in Kilfenora Parish, we have a 
fioiighil or ^'peiriSed boy,” and in Carran Parish a Farbreag or 
“petrified man”; such names, ortginuing in iirangely^aped 
rocks, are rather common. A third Firbolg brother, Daelach, gives 
his name to the little river Dacbch and the townbnd Ballydeely. 
In Carran and Riimauaheeo the belief in or a 

demon hone or goat, is stamped on the Poulaphucas, one of which 
has a fine dolmen; such monuments all over Ireland are found 
connected with the maKgnartt prototype of Puck. Lisfarbegna* 
gommauD, “the fort of the little men (playing at) hurling,” 
commemorates fairy sports. 

Poulaphuca in Kilfatboy is, 10 far as 1 know, the 
only mythic name, but Doolough Lake (Nigricantii) is named In 
the early “ Life of Senan ” as the piiaon of the fearful “ Cata " of 
Iniscatha, while the “Legend of the sons of Thoraiibb mac 
Stairn"^' locates the cavern whence the ferocious “Faracat” 
launched itself on the heroes’ spears, beside its waters. Dunbeg 
Bay is the scene of a curious merman story, 

A/<iyarta.^Ae Loop Head, the south-western extremity of the 
county, we find a Poulnapriste and a line of forts,—Cahercrochain, 
Cahereaul, Bundahlln, and Cahernsheanmna,—connected with the 
monster killed by Dermod O'C^uine and the brothers Croebauo, 
Sal, and DahUn, whoee lister (“the one (lone) woman'’) gave her 
title to (he last fort.^* Iniecatlia commemorates its dragon, and 
Liinarinka fort the “ dancesof its fairy dwellers. 

Cl 9 Ki$rlaw .—Turning inland, up the Shannon and Fergus 

' Now Inniscaen^ ot UeUon Iiland, IlUunwuda, loiicnatail, or Mutia 
Island, and Carrlckanwlwtr. The first two in named Inhkeretb and Zal^ 
matail ia a chatter of 12(6. 
i*CoIgi&, »p- tit. {March fi). 

A rofflaaee of about 1750, by Michael Coreya. 

Crok«T, Fairy Ltftndi ond Traiilitnt 9/ Ikt Stnti •/ Irttand, 
ifias, vdI. d., p 31, (The Soul Cages). 

“Adveaiujeeorthe aoosofThowlUi'’; weabo Ordaaitet Sarv^ Zj/fat, 
Cc. Oare, KiUballycwan Parish, (MS.. R.I. Academy). 
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conSunKCf Tobenhe«frt <** eU’s wcIl'O >Dd Poali^huca lire umed 
from the fririei and ai^ Oood^ad from two druids who 
competed in magic, makiag *' rwo gidt” (or withe*) to sail up the 
fttresm. 

/fl</fc^m.>-^Pa8UDg OQ to die seOlemectt of the Dalcassitos, 
we find tresaare l^ends at Ooghanairgid C^rock of the silver 
(100007) ”) Skeaghvickeocrowe (** MacEochroe’a biish '*). 
Cloghaphuca in KUiMbo/ and Pculmbnickee io lUth, with 
Toberatasha ("spectre's weS,* perfrap* recording an apparicioa 
akin to that of AvenelX represent various sopenuitanl beings. 
Seefifi, Cabemssbeen, and TinoicbraiD near Corofin com* 
memor&te Pum, bis too Own. and bis dog Bran. The old 
pre>tfonnan Peoian tale oi is located cd the 

high ridge over lacbiqnm Lake, aad coBoecta Finn with Che 
district and with a *'hundDg lodge* at Fonno7le, but the first 
name ("seat of rins*) baa been lost since 1839.^ In the 
weird terraced biba of bare oig befatod KOoaboj legend meets 
US It ev«7 turn. SUerenaflaaba, the Glasgeivnagh Hill, Moher* 
nagUsba, LeaUnaglaaba. and Mobenagsitan, "Scnith’i Fort," 
commemoraie the Irish Vulcan, Lon tnac Leefa (Liomhiba), 
and the wonderful " giaocooi cow,” the Giar. whose hoof prints 
mark the rocks in every direcboo. Inchiquio Lake has a 
beaatifal iwanmaiden tsJe,^ but it ” oatoes no naae/' Still in 
Kilnaboj we find, near ibe tall b r own peel tower of Ballyportry, a 
□oQghaphuca aad the eochaoted Lake of Sbaodangan.^ Ruaa 
Parish has CahemanooraDt, taking its nacne from " fairy melody." 
Lisheenviduabeeba (" the bole fort of (be son of the night ”) 
seems ghostly, but the coostiCotnt ia also an ancient personal 
name, Uacoahaidcher in use down to at least rc8^ la Dysert, 
Cnisb’banola and the basin stooe near it are connected wiib a 

^/.e. kw IQ Ar »s I knew. Msar mbm» lyp p mwl to b« Iqk prove, bew> 
ever, 8tD) to •xi«t,espseMUyiaoQp(cMpefse(ia.batifaoald never be aiked for 
4irveily, u the dnneod wiell7 creetes ibe s uppl y . This preoiBiion is coo 
Hide heeded by aqaiicis in Irdaod. 

^ Givea by Dr. George G. MecSuofa io 7%i Jttyai S§ci€fy 

tf Anfifim^ tf Irtlm4, vc4. ttiL, p. six 

^^Ics corioa* sod ooibuoI diaiigee e£ coloa give it tbe repeiedon of 
eocbennKRt 
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curioui legtcd which I reserve. Beaola or Muiiw)a is reaUf the 
historic To]a» Uviag about A.C. $37. Drebidaavaddaroe Bridge 
may commemorate a ghostly “ red dog." like the dogs of Cntloe 
aud Ennistymon in this couQty. and the Ma^iekn of Kerry. 

This smell district, although containing the "capital" 
of Thomond froin about issoi is of little note in names. Poulna- 
clog coataios the hidden bells of DmmclifT Kotmd Tower. 
Kaoeknabchilleen probably had a "Bougliil" or "Earbrsag'’ 
(see C$r(amroe supra). Fairyhill Fort in Kilmaley, and Music 
Hill, are connected with the "good people." Knoclcananimi 
near Clare Casclei though superhcially a ghost name, is said to be 
Cnot (or Cn 9 <k an) na k (cmdno or "Hurllng«field Hill," 

.Juiwa/ry —Taking the Upper and Lower Baronies together, 
both here and in Tulla, we find on oblique allusion to the fairies 
in Gortnamearacaun ("foxglove deld"), called also "Thitnble* 
towD,"—the foxglove being the fairies’ thimble. Caheraphuca 
hu a fine dolmen and haunted fort. Knocknafearbreaga derives 
ita name and legend from tlie " seven ^ {ruu five) pillar i»nes, 
once the seven robbers who ilUreated 5 t Mochulla's ume buU. 
It ii noteworthy that the life of &(. Muchulleua, (sought for vainly 
by Colgan about 1^37 and only recently found in Austria and 
published), gives the stun soldiers and the slaying of the tame 
bull that ran errands for the saint.^^ In the Lower fiarony the 
fairies are connected with Llasnarinka ("fort of the dance") In 
Qonloghsui, and perhaps CaherUrogue ("young man*i fort," 
1617), which !s now forgotten. Moynr, Moyross Parks, and 
Moyii are variants representing the ancient Magh Adhair, the 
settleroent of another Firbolg chief and place of the inaoguiation 
of the kings of Thomond from at least a.d. 847 to Tudoi timei 
SUeve suidhe an rlgh or Slieve oided an righ ("king’s seat" or 
"king’s death hiU"), in Glennagross, was oonnected with a 
legend, probably historical, that King Criomthann died there in 
A.X). 377 poisoned by his sister, who drank before him to disarm 
his SDSpicioQ and secure the kingship for bo son.” 

TuUa.~~\xs the mass of bills near the Shannon, Carnckeevul, 
Tobereevul, and GleDoagalliach ("hag's glen") commemorate 

AnaJata BoRanAnna, xvif.. p. 135, 

’^S. H. O’Gndy, Silva GaAtlUa, voJ. ii 
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b&osh«es (Me below). KnockMnajDougbOlf is zumed from a 
‘‘Bongh£|" sad other “shun men” eppeei *t the Farbreagu 
ID CiQoatn and Ooongabeeo. Seefin m Kilseilf is toother 
’'seat of Finn." Some aames are loore doabtfuL Lough 
Graae^i the rivei Gnney, tod Tcognoef, are attribated to t 
suapicioiis solar hercue, the lad7 '* GiUagreiae" or "Graiooe of 
the bright cheeha.” 


IL 

i^bove tbs Sha&i>0D gorge, oreriookisg t beautiful mass of 
ffiountaiosi the soatfaem am of Loogfa Derg, and the river and 
SlUaloe vitb its wers, liaes the great brows and purple bluff 
of Cnglea. Above the low earthworks and mound of stones 
that mark the iunth*centiP7 fen of ?/mc« Lachtna ascends 
a rough last Funher ap on die east flank a little well, 
Tobereevul, gushes out from under a low rock amid the ferns, 
and u the west lid^^p a lonely valley, a locg^orgotten 
bsitlefleld, "Crag liath where ihieldi were olefr," in one of 
Brian Bora’s earlier cocnbett with the Korsemen,—rises a high 
crag called CraganeevuL The aames of both well and crag 
commemorate the tutelary spoiit of the House of Case, Aibhill or, 
more correctly, Aibhinn, ** the lovely one,* ooce, It ma; be, the 
goddess of the House. 

Od Good Friday, iJK 1014, Brian, the aged monarch of all 
Erin, knelt la bis tent praying for victory, while the battle 
raged over the low ri^e now crowded by the houses of 
northern Dublio and on to the w eirs of Oontarf. Hews came 
that his brave son's standard had frUen, and bis page entreated 
him to ride back to (he camp. "Oitf Godi ibou boy,” cried 
Brian, ** retreat becomes os not. and I myielf know that I shall 
not depart alive, for AiUiiU of Crag liath came to me last night, 
and she told me that I shooid be killed today.** Kow 
many centuries of frith lay (he king's fatalism, who can 

say? As the Gaols wonhipped another banshee, Catabodva, 

It still exlsu, marked onlf c<” is the oe« OrdEM&ee Survey 

maps, 

tf'sTf iftlu G^tkHwitk tie (fid. Dt. Todd, Rolb Series), 
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u eh«ir w&r>goddMS,^ so, before the baptism of King 
Cairthitin, (first ChrirtUo Prince of his Kouse^ about a.O. 
450), the ancestors of the Dalcassians maj haye worshipped 
Aibhinn on her holy hill, and her equally lovely sister Aine, 
crowned with meadowsweet, on the tamer mound of Knock* 
aney. Whether, if so, they found her already enthroned at 
Cnglea on their conqnesC of the district, or whether the 
conqueror Lugad consecrated the mounuins to his patrooen, 
it is now impossible to guess. Aibhill, as banshee, held her 
own. We find her even usurping the place of the'‘Sybil" in 
a tranilatiou of the I>les Ira,^ in unwonted companion ship 
with King David, sad she wsi a commonplace of local 
threnodies during the eighteenth, and even the oinsteentb, 
century. In the lake below RathbUmaic in Inohlqain she has 
down to recent yeeri been seen, with the twenty*five other 
banshees of Clare that call her their queen, washing clothes 
before any impending disaster.* 

The next appearance of a banshee in local history is of 
a very dllTerenc spirit three centuries later. The Ca/Amm 
Thoirdhtal^ha^h (‘‘Tnumphs of Torlough") was written pro* 
bably about A.O. 1350 by Seesn mac Craith, the hereditary 
historian.** It contains accounts of three spirit women,*^000, tbs 
*• Sovereignty of Erin," being of surpassing loveliness, aad the two 
others, (if not the same,—“Dismal" and “Water Dismal”), of 
loathsome hideousneis. The bags, however, probably survive, 
while the “Sovereignty" has perished. Bronech(“the sorrowful 
or dismal one") of Ceano Boime was known as the “ Kag of 
Black Head” from the modem name of the older Ceana (or 
Kino) of Barren. She was in full repute in 2S39, and I have 
heard of her vegaely about 2385 or 1887. In August, 1317, she 

a 

Jfemt M.8., vol. svUl (1868), p a ; Sii SsidmI 

Pe^uson*! paper, from th« triab point of view, le Dublin Vni 9 tfzity 
Oct 1834, p. 4^3: W, Henoewy, “The Wax Goddeea el the Ancisit 
Irish,'* Pnittdingi ^tk$ RoyulSriik Aevintty, vel. s., p. 425. 

Royal Irisb Academy, 33.M.A7. 

* As yet OQly Id manuscnpt.'-^iae copy of a.d. 1509, asd anodiec probably 
from ooe of t449. For Its age see Transvtnns ^th$ Jitya/ Msi A rtrUmy, 
vol. xniL, p. 139. 
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was able to appear is **the dark before conrise'' and foretell 
destmcdoa by words and bideons action. The supporters of 
Prioce Mmchad Obrien, (tfaoi absent m Dublin), under his 
brother Dexmot invaded tbe territorr of Ids rival Prince Donchad 
O’Brien. Tbe latter got to^er an annf, ''even the man in a 
souterr^ (mm/I) of a fort’'being ffunmooed, and maxcbed round 
tbe site of the modern viUa^ of BaUfvaughaD, bis foe having 
sheltered in Corcomroe Abbef, io a nook of the bare hills some 
miles to tbe neetb'west Appraachiog L«ugb Rasga, (still known 
SI Risk), "th«7 looked oo tbe shining mere, and there they saw 
tbe moBitrotis and distorted forai of a lone, aodsnt hag, that 
stooped over the M|l)t Loogfa sh«e. She was thatched with 
elf locks, htf grey and rough Uke heather, matted and like long 
sea-vnck, a boesy, wrinkled, olcerated brow, tite hairs of her eye* 
brows like fish books; bleared, watery eyei peered with malignant 
fire between red mfiamed lids; the bad e great blue nose, fiottened 
and wide, livid Upe, and a stubbly besrd.**** The writer adds 
detail oa detafl (some 90 in all), many too disgaariBg to copy. 
Tbe hag was washing hoaan limbe and beads with goiy weapons 
and clothes, till ell the lake was defiled with blood, brains, end 
floatiag hab. Doochtd u last spoke. "What Is your name and 
race, sod whose kin are tboee maltreated dead?” She replied,-** 
*'l am Brouach of Burreo. of tbe Toatba Dd Danann. This 
sliDgbter heap is of yoor army’s beads i your own is in the 
middle.” The angry men raised their javelins, bnt she rote on 
the wind, yelliog more and more words of woe till she vanished. 
" Keed her sot,** said Doocbad, " ike is a friendly SadM of Clan 
Toriougb ” (his oppooeots). Tbe army burned oa to the ridge of 
the Abbey, where Doochsd and all his kindred, save one brother, 
were slain before ereomg. 

Kot to the Irish eluie did the baoibee foretell rain. In May, 
1318, Richard de Clare, leader of the Normans, was marching to 
what he supposed would be an easy victory over the O’Deas of 
DyserL The English came to tbe "glitterxDg, running water of 
fish-containiog Fergus* when they saw a horrible beldam 

**! ba** Co tbank Ui. SttoAdi Ha^ CfOra^ fix thu sod other exirscts 
from tbe wxk, tbe traoskdoM la (be Ubfary gf tbe Koral Iridi Acsdeisy 
being, (it is a^astood), rtrj crude. 
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wuhmg aiTDour aod rich robes till the red gore cbaroed utd 
splashed through her htnds.^ Calling &n Irish ally to qjestion 
her, De Clare beard that the aicDour aad clothes were of the 
Eoglleb, and few would escape iiumolarion.” I am the Water 
Doleful Oae. 1 lodge in the green &iry mounds (sidA) of the 
land, but 1 am of the Tribes of Hell Thither 1 invite you. Soon 
we shall be dwellen in one coontry." Next day De Clarei his 
SOD, and nearly all hii English troops lay dead upon the fields 
near the ford of Dyiert for miles over the country in their ilight. 

The belief of the early eleventh and fourteenth centuries is rtUl 
extant, for local legend near Dysert tells how AibhiU and twenty- 
rive banshees washed blood-stained clothes in Rath Lake befbre 
" Claraghmore ” {De Clare) fell sad that they still do so when 
mischief is afoot*^ 

For nearly joo years there is no other Clare banshee tale, till 
the famous one of 164s in the JIfmetres tif Ztufy 
(published in 1665).’’ It it to well known that a brief abstract 
will suffice. Her Ladyship, staying with some of the O'BrieDi, 
was sleeping in a room, of which the window overhung water at 
some height, at a castle, perhaps Bunratty or Castle Xjike She 
was awakened by a horrible scream, and saw a girl outside the 
window. The apfArition was pale, rather handsome, and with her 
reddish hair hanging dishevelled over her ihoulden. After some 
time the unwelcome visitor vanished, with other ghastly shrieks. 
In the morning Lady Fanshawe, telling her tale, was told of tbs 
death of a relative of the family whose illaess had been concealed 
from her. The spirit was that of the peasant wife of a former 
owner of the castle, drowned in the moat by her husband and of 
evil omen to his descendants. 

Tite next story was Cold in my own family and, I understand, 
in that of the Ross Lewioa I have traced it to a daughter of 
Jane Ross Lewin, one of the girls who saw the banshee. It related 
to Jane's father, Harrison Ross Lewin of Fortfergus, who pobably 
died in 2776, as his will, dated November, 1775,^33 proved m 

* Another ‘'xmber of the ford” appears la “Da Cbocah HoMet/* 
CeUffiH, voJ. ni. (ipee), p. ($7, and she is alN a Bbdbh. 

*To]d ae by Prof. Briia OToosey is tS^o, aod I hare beard dor receolly 
of th« exinance of the belief *Loe. eit., pp. $3>d. 
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March, 177? > ^ bithoto be«n usable to verify the 

czrcuascuces ot place of his ^eatb. Mr. Ros Lewin had gone 
to Publid 00 buaineaa, the journey at that rime taking five days, 
aad (be aevenl stages beag Lbooick. Neiugh, Moontrath, Kjldare, 
aad lo his absence tbe '* young peo^e “ weot to a friend's 

bouse for the eveoiog. Tbe road passed an old church (Kilchrist), 
which was cncDclosed, standing io an open field. As the party 
returned under bright moo&Zigbt, they woe startled by loud keening 
and wailing from the dhectioo of tbe ruin. Coming io sight, all 
dearly saw a little old woman with k/og; white hair and a black 
cloak ruDoiag to and fio CQ tbe top of the ride wall, dapping her 
hands and wailing. Tbe young men, leaving the girls together on 
the road, seat some of t^ number to watch each end of (he 
buildiog, and tbe remainder entered and cUmbcd up on the wnll. 
The apparirioo vanished as they spproacbed the church, and, after 
a careful setteb, could not be found. The party, thoroughly 
fiightened, horned hmse, and found their inoth^ in even greater 
tenor. She had been sitting in the window when a great raven 
flapped three tiinei at tbe glass, and, while she told them, the bird 
again flew against the wixkdov. Some days later, news arrived from 
Dublin that Ross Lewin had died suddoly on tbe very eveniog of 
the apparition end omen. 

It is curtoos that an EagUrii family, no matter how l«ig settled 
in Irelaad, should have acquired the f&itiiitratio& of a beoshee, 
but, besidea the Ross Lemns, both tbe Stamen and tbe Westropps 
were so endowed in Qsre.* Tbe Weetropps bad also death warn* 
Ingi in the shape of a white owl and the headleu coach. This bird 
last appeared, it is said, before a death io 1909, but it would be 
more convisdog if It appeared at places where die white owl does 
fut nest snd fly out e v ery nighb Tbe banshee has been conspicu¬ 
ously absent of late yean, although on tbe death of toy father, the 

*Aaic^ with Tfaeou Cteftcw Creket ti/., ed. 

tS6s, p ti 5 .} Basses old mdi m the Berkes, lUeca, HesieTt (the 

Norroaa, aoc the Gftelk, sawe), Tnsita, isd Xeeiif^ Tbe HoGmlds of 
Kerry &nd Zioeriek had she a ***'»«*^ Of the fcaJliee the Wewroppe 
ease fiois YorkshlR. the SOtieen (lew Finrr lad the Lewias pcobably from 
Derbem. Soote >i«ishcf» aiay b^te beea ac q i di rf by merrisge. for the three 
IsCCer teuKei were rekied to MmNubvu, and O^Gntdys, to 

neme only a part of their Cdtic 
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late JohnWestropp, tt Attyflin, in r866, keening and weird lameii* 
tadoo, (probably of some of the country folk who held him Ln deep 
affection), were heard the same night by the servants and some of 
the family. When Mrs. Sumer died at Sterner Park, Eonis. to 
January, 1883, the banshee and death coach were also supposed to 
have been heard,—thoi^h far more satisfactory explanations of 
the noises were forihconuDg. The popular belief in Clare 11 that 
each leadiog Irish race had a banshee, Eevul, tbe banshee of the 
royal O’Briens, ruling over twenty-five other banshees always atten¬ 
dant on her progKSsei. Ihe stream from Cahcrmlnaun to Dough, 
(the Daalacb), was called the "Banslxee’s Brook,” and when, as 
sometimes hnj>pena after an unusually dry summer, the water gets 
red from iron scum, everyone is on the slert to hear the mtling 
flight of the banshee, (not apparently Eevul), and her attendaou 
through the air. In the prevailing suspense someone geuerally 
succeeds, and then there is unrest and fear uutil s death removes 
the uncertainty. There are many other modem tales of baniheesk 
Mr- Csaey of Ruao heard a banehee cry at the deatli of his fsther. 
The late Dr. MacNamara of Corofia wu similarly honoured; in¬ 
deed, when his family lived at Dallytnarkahan, near Quin, there 
were numerous "authentic instances" recorded, The Corofin 
banshees, however, did not lag behind the age by maintaining 
aristocratic prejudices, for one, at least, used to sit near the cross 
road leading to the workhouse and foretell the deaths of the poor 
inmatei.* 

The roost recent visit of a banshee told to me was in 2905,*® 
and is sadly tame when compared with the stories of MacCraith 
and Lady Fansbawe. Some scattered cottages form a sort of 
suburb to Newmarket-on-Fcrgus at a temporary lake (or iurldugh) 
called Lough Gaish. The inhabiuois were greatly alarmed by the 
loud and ghastly wailing of some unknown being on several suc¬ 
cessive nights. Local panic spread, and few ventured out after 
dark. Had any tragedy happened, the repuution of the banshee 
would have rested on a rock of belief for another generation; but 
nothing ocenrred, and it is now doubted " whether It was a banshee 
at all, at all.’^ 

•Tald » Dr. G. U. MacNamawi ai Ci&ernriftaDe and Cotofio. 

wSy Mrs. and Miss Ne»ilU and Uiia G. C Seacpcole cl Kewmarkn. 
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Ill, 2 lu Death 

The *' headless Coach * oc ** coach a bover ” secras of Cu later 
date than the basahee. Ghoetlj chanota such as that of Cuehti* 
laiQ Rgan is very early tales, but neither their appearance nor 
their aoond foretold death,* In Clare, at sight or sound of the 
coach, all gates ibotild be thrown open, asd then it will ctot stop 
it the hoose to call for a member of the family, bnt only foretell 
the death of some relative at a dtstaoce.* 

I collected fire atORst, three of weU'dedoed character, and give 
them in wderof time as the dates can be 5 ied> The fitit appear* 
ance, os the night before June i8ib, iSed, waj related to my three 
mformanti* meet solemnly by their fathers and uncles, Two 
told it in a general asd cenfused way, but varied from the story of 
the third, which I give, osly by omissions, Ralph Westropp, of 
Attydin ud Usmehaoe,—the latter place is in Clare, but I never 
could lean where be died,-^y ock unto death. His tone in the 
late dash waited on the etepe for the airival ot the doctor. Suddenly 
they saw and beard a Urge coach drive into the paved court before 
the house. One of them stepped down to open the door, but the 
dark object rumbled past ami drove down the long, straight 
svenus, whkh was fenced on both sidea Two of the watchers 
ns sfter h, hearing It ahead of them. The noise stopped, and 
they expected to find the coach at (he pee. They ran full tilt 
epinst the bars, the pie beii^ closed and locked. They called 
up the lodgekeeper, aad be was found to have been asleep with 
the keys still beside has. The sick man died the next noming. 

Lismehane, under its later name of Maryfort, afterwards became 
the resideoce of the 0*Callaghan famay, its present occupants. 
On the night Of April rptb, i8si, two servants,^me of whom 
was " Malty Halioraa ” who died sot loeg ago at as advanced 

*Ct “Iflsb Folklocc &DBCraa, Haath, Kenf, aad Liaerick,” toL xIx,. 
pp. jao-t} ToL a.,^ ix» 

**E8 Bc( (h* death co ach , and not ibs HclUqaia, the “b«U waine" of 
Re^&ald Sac's Ikt of imrits la 7^ fititmiii Bk. viL, ap, zv. ? 

*^Cf. Herefordafake belufaboueavpaecBDdlea 

** Tbe kre &pc. Ralph WBtioji)i Coolraagb 0 b iSto), aiw! ihe Um Mrs. 
Wibne and Mn. Iltcazro, wheat fathers woe presenl. 
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age, and the other was a butler named Richard Burkei-^^ere 
eitdog up to receive a son Of the family, Cornelius O’Callaghao, 
who had travelled for bis health in vain and was reluming heme. 
BaUorao, who told the tale with fearless faith and weary 
frequeocy, said that the heavy rumble of a coach roused them, 
Burke stood on the top of the long flight of itepa with a lamp, and 
sent Halloran down to open the carriage door. He reached out 
bia hand to do so, saw a skeleton looking out, gave one yell, and 
fell in a heap. When the badly^ated Burke picked him up, 
there was do sign or sound of any coach. A little later the 
invalid arrived, so exhausted that he died suddenly in the early 
mcmi ng. The preaent generation aeerrti to have got the story 
from Halloran alone. 

On the night of December xith, rflyd, a servant of the Mac* 
Namaras was going hii rounds at Ennistymon, a beaucifd spot la 
a wooded glen, with a broad stream ikIUog in a series ofcaaeades. 
In the dark he heard tlie rumbling of wheels on the bsck avenue, 
and, knowing from the liour emd place that no mortal vehicle " 
could be coming, concluded that it was the death coach and ran 
on, opening the gates before it. Ke had Just time to opea the 
third gate and throw himself on his face beside It, at the bank, 
before he ‘'heard a coach go clanking past." It did not stop at 
the house, but passed on, and the sound died away. On the 
following day Admiral Sir Burton MacNamaia died in London.'^ 

A man living at Annoghneale was returning from Tulla late at 
night As he reached the comer of Tortanne demesne be heard a 
heavy tumbling behind him, and horses trotting. Surprised after 
a tiros by its not coming nearer, he looked back and sew a large 
dark mass with a figure on the box. It came no closer to him, 
and in a fright he hurried on. At a bend in the road he ventured 
to stand at the fence and look again. This time he saw the horses 
and carriage drive over the wall and ditch into Poitatme. He 
fell, nearly insensible with terror, but, hearing and seeing ootbing 
more, hurried home. This was told to a steward at Maryfott 
about twenty years ago, and happened “long after the sale of 
Foptanoe" to its present owner in x^yp. The preaent tradition 

“Frcmi Mr. R. T«jgg«, P.S.A., *bo»« wife U a dmgbWt of tbe Hooseof 
Bnniscycooo, 

H 
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of Fortftooe ays that (be coach ns heard at the deaths of 
certain Westnppc after 1873. bat nothing happened after its last 
appearance. 

The phaotOQ of a coach and hone was seen not far from 
Corofb, at Cragmoher, not iMg since, bat it is agreed that no 
datb took pUce after the apparidoa. An equally vague story 
was told aboot 1870 at Attyflin by a very old womaii, Kerry 
Hallorsfi, whom the sound of the coaeh pursued oae dark 
evening for a long way, but it did oot pan her door, and nothing 
happened afterwards. 

rV, /€trus intd J^ury ArU Hounds. 

MacCraitb, tn the ^ Tofku^ in describing the 

prognoenca U the death of Prince Donehad eariy in the fourteenth 
century says tbst lights sbooe on the fairy forts,” and it has 
already beo noted that (bn ni/ks or fisiry mounds were lodgings 
of appalling appaxidoos, Uhe firooach when oot at her proper 
residence m the lower deep. Tbe that early 

eocyclopndia isvaltiable for everything but tbe reliable aceotmt 
of tbe origin of place oames whkb il purports to bei^lescribea 
bow a lady dwelling in such a moond sprang out at her would*be 
lover in tbs form of a dragon.** Probably such beliefs, and (he 
consequent &u of irate aod deadly beings in earthworks, have 
helped until recent years to preserve the residential earthen 
although ths ring wiUs wm destroyed with but little 
scruple. Kevertbeleis the son ct a fsnisr named Kibill told me 
in 189s that, after some days wreckage and removal of the outer 
wall of tbe fine triple stone fort of Caherealla, near Quin, his 
father was stricken with acote pain, aod only recovered ftnm his 
illness when the work was stopped,—whence this iateresCing ruin 
has been preserved to the present day. A certain landlord, still 
livicg, nearly lost tbe use of one eye from tbe dost of an explosion 
when blesdpg a rock In an earth fort which was being removed, 
and this incident has upheid tbe frith and fear of the fairies in 
Dorth*esstem Clare. A locally frmous '^astronomer” and weather 
prophet tried, many years ago, to blast a d o lre ^ in lochiquin 
Barony, and a splinter hit his hand, which was badly injured and 
Citifm, wS. w.. p. eat. 
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afterwards festereii. The wreckage of the doboeo was 
imtouched on the ground a few years ago, The collapse of a 
cal/ shed on lU occapants followed the demolition of Tenplenaraha 
oratory for btulding the unstable structure;*^ this might be 
ascribed to a more sacred anger than that of the fairies, but the 
oratory stood in a ring fort. Another case Of supposed vengeance 
occurred sear Lehinch on the Atlantic. Some workmen were 
eceployed to level the earthworks of Dooneeva,** a fort on a low 
cUff at the end of the bay and near the modem Protestant Choich. 
The man who originated this outrage was digging at the moandi 
when he fell to all appearance dead. The news was at once taken 
to his wife, a reputed ''wise woman,'* and she ran to a "fairy 
spot ** and " did magic.” She then went to her apparently lifeless 
husband, and ordered the furies in a peremptory way to restore 
him at once and take his stick. Then, before everyone, (he 
stick vanished, and the "dead man” sat up none the worse for 
hie "rapture to the land of faery.” The date of this event could 
not be fixed, but it seems to be attributed to the period before 
1840, and Dooneeva eeems to have been m its present condition 
in 1839. 

Two forts named Liasardcarney and Ballyhee in Tenplenaley 
Parish were in rSjp reputed strongholds garrisoned by troops of 
fairies. The songs of the fairies were heard in Cahenaacorane 
b Inchiquln, and Leskeentha near Moughaval.^ They danced 
in the Lisnarinkas> played "hurley” in Lisfearbegrugommauo, 
and laid in wait to worry the belated traveller in Rathfollene end 
a small fort near the rectory, to tlve south of it, near ^^ewlDarke^ 
o&'Fergus. Fairies haunt^ the well of TobesheelVa^ while even 
at the holy well of the powerful and veogeful St. MochuUa at 
Fortanoe milk was once offered to them. Tbe butter had refuKd 
to " come ” and the mistress of the house, (a Protestant woman 
of good birth aod fair education), as she told me herself aboat 
1878, took some of tbe refractory milk to the well, made the sign 

* Told to Dr. G. U. MscNiism aboat 1907. 

DooDtneeve m oa tbs Ordouce Surrey tnspc. 

**Toldta Mia Dims Pstkiasoo. I bard it locally, bot more vigtiely, is 

1907. 

* Local traditioM, 1904,190S. 
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of tho crosa orer said ttie Lord'a Pnjer, dug a hole in the mad 
At the well mtb her left heel, and vent ava; without lookiog back. 
As might bate been expected* the batter bad " come ” bf the 
dise the hM got borne agaio, apd $he oaed to quote the case as 
proof pontiff* Beeidea the forts and vella, the dolmene are 
beliered to ba?e bea bhy bocnea, bat in my enquines lince 
tSpa I have nertf been able to aathenticate a caie of ofTeringe 
At then of milk and batter, althoo^ email baeine like the Svedieh 
'*e]f mille” ere found in the coven of reore than one of thete 
vtTocturee, and Urge Mi^Mns or baeine at othervi ench ai Bally- 
gaoner Hill near NooghavaJ, Cappeghkensedy on the hllli above 
Ccrofin, and Nevgrove and KQtanoo near TuUa in eaatem Clare. 
Food and drink, however, have been, ontO at lenit the present 
century, set oot in plates and cops in Incbiquin and Moyarta 
Barooiei, sod m the Isrteri 00 the Shannon bank, the slops were 
thrown oot and dean plates, water, chain, and a welhiwept hearth 
left by a ponctUiout servant for fairy guests in idSS or i&Sp. 

The great es t fotry monarch In Qare was " Bonn of the Sand* 
bitls ” (now the golf liokiX near the castle of Doogh, (i.r. 
Bumhach or Sand DuneX osar Lehioch. He, or one of the 
ether ftiiypiificss named Bonn, appears in a list of the divine 
race of the Toatha Danann,*] a^ is therefore of the family of 
the Dagda, and, it may be presumed, a lineal descendant of the 
ancient Ana. Mother of the Gods* A veU'knovn Irish scholar 
and antiquary, Andrew MacCwttn, before 1730 addressed a 
political petition to Btmn of Dombacb complaining, like moat 
Ziish endqutries. the select of the gentry, and praying for any 
menial poet at hii Coort^ Aa there was none that answered, 
the petitioner had to rest content with the hospiulity of the 
MacBonnells of Kilkce end the O'fineos of Ennlsiymoo. 
Dona's heartless coodoct met poetic jnstice, for he has ever since 
lacked a laaed bard," and, save for a slight uneasiness is a few 
poor old people passing across the afi«r the golfers have 

left and the sun has set, be is now all bgt forgotten, la another 
poem of MacCurtm’s, on a mMk's horse "overlooked’’ and 
killed by the evil eye, Qc by the look of a red-haired woman, or 

^ C^A FhuCrtga (eA Sana Ueya}, p ip 

* MsL Ri^a] Irisb Aeaden^, ^ M. 4J. 
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by the stroke of a fairyi" the poet recorozneods the holy mao £0 
get the aid of & local practUiooer of reoowo, Peter Fairy 
Killcr.« 

Zo receoC yean Z have met ooly oue sign of true respect for the 
‘'SheevrA” race. A etnall patch of laod was left untilled in the 
midst of a ccmheld at the end of the steep descent from Carraa 
old church to Eanty in tlie Burreu, It was left for three yean 
amidst the tillage, and then the field wu allowed to return to 
grass. The ownen obviously disliked to explain the matteri but 
the act was clearly undentood ia the neighbourhood a$ a con* 
cession to the spirits of the held when the grass land was broken 
up for the first time in human memory.^* 

The appearances of the fairies also seem ncsr very rare indeed. 
At Newmarket*oa*Fergus, a centre of much folklore, we find that, 
beeides the two forts named above and a low earth mound (per* 
haps sepulchral), only one spot hai been honoured by an actual 
apparition in the last ten years. In this case a man walking 
on the Ennis road, not far from Lough Gaish, saw a very little 
man neatly dressed la green and walking on the path. Siupeeting 
the green man to be a iSr^rvr^dvn,—and hence an owner of gold,— 
the Clare man tried to grasp him, but the sprite vanished our of 
his hasds.*^ 

The *' literary movement ” will probably affect the folklore very 
soon, as It is already alfecii&g historical tradition,—which 
if shown by the variations in certain legends collected at 
long intervals at ilie same sites. By some the Danenn have 
been identified with the Danas as'^fort buildera*’ If this were 
so, why did Dane's fort become Caher Loghlanach, (Caher 
Loglin, 1^53), and similar forms? The people once knew better, 
for fone were attributed to all sorts of times and races, not only 
to members of the Tuatha Dd Danann, but also to Firbolgr and 
mythical persona each as Aeoghus, Eerlsh, £ir, Farvsgh, and 

* Mil . S3. K. 10. 

^ It wm eertsisly act the decker b^ef thu In Scotluid dedicated aa oficrlug 
to tbe one called eupbeRiisdcaJly “The Goodinan,” nor like the ibeaf leme. 
times dedicated 10 Briglt and other taints In West Monster, or, iedeed, a 
other pans of Irelaod. 

* Collected by Miss Katbeiise ^'eTille. The apritt was, of course, proved 

not to he a aa that beiog caa be held by the eye aloae. 
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Crosghan, C.l» tach » Uchtna (a-D. SsoS+o). «id 
Boni(AJ>.98c-tou> In OM nottble instMwe. Kiig Conor (a.0. 

iMj-eo) is tberepntedboDdo ol lb* gnat stone fort ofDim Conor 

in Atninwhkh in the elerenth<eDOii 7 >^ >• «ri-ionily connected 
with Conchinm or ConcW the Firbol*,-n reUl.» .cc^«i 
in :68s br Roderic OTlJserV, •Itbo"**' >■« called its hero 
■■ Cooqne^r- (U. Chonthobhu or Conor). Any modern ellusion 

n the D««nni. thereforeIfany ri.it. to the rece«e. 

of {be Will m Buirtn from 1878 oftw«d»i—*nd I may add ihat 
the laoe ii true of the reit of Clart.-ooly give me, m X 9 «S. one 
direct Kfwence to the Dmum-** At the nMtimI moet crowned 

by the rnall .tone ring wiU of Cro-^baieetoo, neu Liidocnvinii, 
we were told to cro» oonelvee » a protectiop ag««t the Dan^, 
The place wai. nerethdeae. nadoobtedly r^ed by the oldec 
people UTing near it M a nio« daDgerow hay tor^ and 
told bow certain badger hoDte»,H»^ bronght drink wth them), 
—after a long featival 00 hi fommit got benighted there; th^ 
eventually remrncd boine tobered by ttght, as they suddenly 
‘•dw the whole a««* of «them • coming up the mound, and 

eicaped only iwt in tnoe, 

The ‘'whirlwinds" along dosty toadi and wdden guatt were 
not long ago everywhere mppowd to beenused by dte progrem of 
fairy beingi. The oWei folk believed, and trembled,-croaiing 
themielres, or saying a wwd of prayer,—while the younger folk, 
more than half in )cst, raised that hstt, as is itill sometimes done 
to the unlucky “single magpie * and the weasel 
I know of two cases of routed ebaag^ings. My second sister, 
whose delimcy, when an infant, excited remark, was, about 184 s, 
taken out by a lervant to be exposed on a shovel on the doorstep 
at Camelly^ The angry and hsi^ iatcrvenlion of another servant 
saved the child, but the would-be “exposer" was convinced of 
the propriety of her attempt “to get back the real child" from the 
fairies. A very old woman, Kate {Geerin) Molony, a henwife at 
Maiyfort, near Tolla, whom I family remember in 1S69, wis many 
years befexe anxious about her little daughter's filing health, and 
went to a “wise woman,* who aaored her that the child was 
changed." She spoke of this on ber return, and unforluoatdy 
• Af*R from Tr»«, iT SUcvaaghdia, snd the ‘‘bags.'* 
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the p&tieot was old enough co linderetaod the fearful dedslon. 
The poor child tamed over on the bed with a groao, aod «u a 
little later found to be dead. 

Thos. J, Wesraopp. 

(To bi conSutugd,) 


Fifty Hauba FolR'Tai.bs. 

The Hftuau, ai 1 have tried to prove elsewhere,^ have probably 
come from lomewhere near Kthiopia, and are a raucture of Arabe 
aod Berberi with Copta and many local tribes between the Nile 
aed the Niger. The following tales axe a selection from those I 
collected during 1906 and 1909 in Jemaan Daroro (N. Nigeria). 
Women and children are usually the best story-teUers^ but 1 found 
them difficult to get hold of and more nervous and easily tired than 
the men, so that I hod to rely mainly on my own eex, the oarraton 
belcg privates Ba Gu{d)du and Umoni Gombe of the iit N. 
Nigeria Regt.ithe Sa(r)rikiD Dukawa (Chief of the Leather workers)^ 
Mamma, a personal servant, and Ashetu, a policeman*! wife; 
the Btoriei contributed by them ate coarked respectively B.D., 
U.G., S>D.| M., aod A. Of theie by far the beat Hausa was 
epoken by Mamma. All were of course Uliieraee. The most 
eerious difficulty one encounters is to keep pace with the oairetor. 
To stop him for an explanation is often to disturb him so much 
chat he loses the thread of the tale. Many of the speeches also 
are suog in a falsetto voice, and this alters the sounds and even the 
acccQte of vowels. Again, the story-teller, if paid so much per 
story, is apt to skip certun parts which he thinke would puzzle the 
listener, and if paid by time be may add on parts of other tales to 
avoid the trouble of thbking out a whole fresh one. Lastly, as 
Mr. Hartland remarks in Tfu ^Untt of Fatry Tales (p. 18), ‘‘ It ts 
by no means a& uncommon thing for the rustic itory-iellet to be 
unable to explain expressions, and indeed whole episodes, in any 
other way than Uncle Remus, when called upon to say who Miss 
Meadows was: ‘‘She wua in de tale. Miss Meadows eo de gals 
wue, en dc tale I give you like hi’t ver’ gun ter me." Dr. Sleere, 
speaking of a collection of Swahili tales by M. Jablomky which I 
> Jeumal ef tiu RoyU Stkty ef Ares, »oL zvlii., pp. jS}~TS- 
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think ha» nerer h^ta publisbed, Cdls os thftt 4lmoet all of the tales 
had ‘‘song pans,” asd of some of ^eae eren they iriio ang them 
could scarcelj eiplam the axaiuiig.* I oftea found tba^ although 
several men would give Ae MotcDcea m exactly the same way, aot 
OM could explain their meaning, and I had to ask the assistance 
of the Akah, or satite jodge»—as being the best educated nun in 
Jeiua,—to help me ont of the difficulty. Even now there are one 
or two words which I have been luuble to translate, and rather 
ibao make a guess I have left then io the Hanaa, so that others 
any see and perhaps be able to explain them. 

The following sdection com^iaes ooly 0De>ihird of the stories. 
Hunely those about animals. Many of ^e other tales refer to the 
uofaithfolcess of wires, and are hardly 6t for publication. 

To aunmarise the storree. With Hausas the Lion seems to 
be the King of Beasts as with us, though tbe Spider is in one story 
said to be so, and the Limt is no match for that insect in cunofog 
He has a apedal JTtrran or fonn of address,^<m>d(]k«^ IVan 
{“ Ob Strong Ooe, Big Brother of the Forest"). The Spider 
is known as Maiibcyr (** The Crafty Ooe”)» because it remws so 
long in one place apparently studyoig intently all around it The 
Spider is shown hem as ooewitting tbe KTseoa (who is the buffoon 
of the aniipai world), the Hippopotamus, and the Elephant, and 
as being strongo than these two beasts, the Snake, tlie Jackal, the 
Lamb, ail the tad even Man. but he doet not seem equal 

to an old woman, and males very often pay him out, as do certain 
of the aniuwls, such as the Tortoise, tbe Jackal, and the Goa^ but 
he usually escapes o w ing to bis havmg a charm for popularity. 
There is no sense of proportion; ag., the Spider carries a boy on 
his back, ar»d can UA any juumal and eat iL 

The Hyiena, aa fflartioned abov^ it often the victim of the 
Spider’s craftinets, and is less sharp even than the Goat, who 
is by no means the sentelesa animal that he is with us, for 
be can deceive even the lion. The Hytena is in by 

the Jerboa, the Ostrich, the Jackal, tbe Scorpion, the Dog, 
of course Man, and even tbe Donkey, but he sometimes manages 
to revenge himself on Man and the Donkey. We have seen that 
tbe Goat and Donkey are not types of foolishness with the 
Hausas. Strangely enoogb tbe Dog is seldom regarded as being 
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particularly knowing, perbapa because the local anemaJ la a poor 
0D6. The Bog ia always in difficulties with the Ryseoa, and has 
to be very clever to get out of them. He once mani^es to play 
a trick on her, but It is the Goat wbo thinks out the plan. He is 
DO match for Che Jackal. The only two tales here concerning the 
Tortoise show him to be able to bold his own with the Spider and 
Man. The Elephant is not wise. The Snake, the Scorpion, and 
the Centipede ere the friends of Man. Kext to the Spider the } erboa 
is usually regarded as being Che ruosc clever; he also plays tricks 
on the Hyaena and Che Jackal. On the whole birds seem to have 
more brains than animals, though not always, and may advise and 
help even Men. 

Instances of human beings taking the forms of smimals or birds 
are DumerouB, as are the oppoeite transfcrmetions, end men may 
become even inanimate objects. Keturally all animals end birds 
can talk Co Man, and sometimes things do alio. Man is 
evidently closely connected with every other llviog thing, since 
one may marry the other end have children. It is therefore not 
to be wondered et thar they behave in a similar way in regard, 
for instance, to living, feeding ehildreji, marriege, fleeing from 
crediton, working, and revenge. Honesty Is by no meana always 
the best policy, (indeed at times it is extremely unprodtable), but 
instances of Che reward of gratitude are given, though ingnhtude 
and trickery seldom seem to bring any puniihmenc. In cases 
where certain conditions have to be observed, there is no objec> 
cion whatever to shirking them provided one be not found out 
Some stories seem Co point Co some form of tests os initiation. 

There is sometimes virtue in being swellowed, but if animals or 
insects act Che part of Jack the Giant ICiUer they osually seem to 
kill their adversaries by cutting their way out of chelx hosts. 

As regards marriage, a bachelor is looked down upoo, ao there 
is DO need to extricate him from danger, and a girl should not 
raise objections to the husbands selected by her parents,—which 
is probably Mohammedan. 1 have a story in which girls wishing 
to be manied to a certain youth have to guese his name. Where 
there are several wives there is of course jealousy, and many 
stories are told of the ill^reatment of the rival's children by the 
stepmother, but I have given only one here. The desire for 
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children u «bovn strooglf, and obedience is expected from them, 
They are Tisnally veil treated, anleas they are onnacunJ. The 
Hiiuaa reckoned descent feneles, and even to-day a 

Hausa or Filant woman *01 noc mentioa the oame of her first 
husband. There ia a song AlUk na tuhoy na ficUs sunan mijjina 
(** ^God, I repenti 1 have spoken my husband's name”), supposed 
to be song should any break tbia lav. The eldest child,— 
especially if a daughter,—is almost alv^ known by a nickname, 
tod the mother at any rate voold not say the proper name. The 
HauM bridse are car^ off acreaming to ibmr husbands, a survival 
of nanUge by capture It wonld seem from one of the stories 
Aat various gods or spirits of aocne kind srere once worshipped, 
since there is a King of tbs Thicket and a King of the Heavens, 
and the Haosa idea of a god ia (ashioeed on that of a king. 

Jh(r)fifav Diutut (‘'God w the King the World”) ia a 
very eoamon ezpressoo. The rainbo* is said to be a Snake 
vhich cones out of a veil, a belief, according to Ty\or,^ 
common to nde tribes. Pagans, (and also those professing 
Mohannedanism when Aeit aiocehty ii doubted), are tO'day 
sworn on von,—usoal^ a knife or bayonet Most Hausas are 
also carefol to bury the nails and hair. Names fof echo are 
(the Arabic derfl) and Xvrva (shade). 

Since (be spider ii the king of cunning and craTtincM all fables 
are told in bis name. A story coamencea thus, the listeners 
answering the narrator as follows 

N. tm m/i, 6* is nm*. See bs here, sm her here. 

L. Tsmts wm Svtf. Let her come end eld out ceover* 

eum 

or 

Ts m mm/i Ut ha com (tud) let u beu 

cr 

nmtM wntAs Let her com ead paaa 

Tbe oanator then proceeds with bis tale. When It is finished 
he says 

Xu{f^r9m itu Sot kyat (or Am) Ftoiibed (itWntHTsedies) li the 

heed •( the mouee. 

Were it aec oa eceoou of the 
rpider 

^firiwuHm voL L, jt, agj. 
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49nar* Hr)na dojutoa. 

ma, /ie{r)riB nan ta antuka. 
Cfit* ea laft ka gmoyB 
bay^n S'** ^ 

amrit/A tiffin 
wutfi ft tuber. 


I ahouU h*«« gmitf ll«d. 

F«imev>T this lie lock;. 
To-morrow noinlog ;oq go eroond 
bebbid ihe hoosa, utd 700 will te« 
a (riJe ofailTR {which) 
tbe lender has placed (there). 


The story proper oftea «ad* witli the worda suka i9na (“they 
remained“Oi en equivalent for our “they lived happy ever after, 
ward*/' The Haiua would not, however, bind himselT to auch a 
wide atatemem when he knows that the wife at any rate, (being 
only one of four), wiU not be altogether content 
The first few tales I have translated literally, so as to show the 
exact style of a Hausa story, but later ones I have rendered 
more freely. 


X. The Spider, the Hippopotenus, and ths Eiephant. (S,D.) 

The Spider got up and went to a river, and > aaid,-''* Hippo¬ 
potamus, the Eiephant says she Ii stronger than you." She 
(ffippopotamus) said,—“ She is not stronger than I" He said,-- 
“Vety well, te^noirow we shall bring you together in the wood” 
He wok a leather thong and tied one end w the Elephant He 
went to the river, found the Hippopoiamue, and tied her with 
(the other end of) the rope. He returned to the higher ground, 
He caught hold of the rope and shook and pulled it The 
Elephant said,-" The Hippopotamus is pulling me." The 
HippopotttnuB aaid,-“ The Elephant is puUing me " The Spider 
pulled herd, and they came {U were dragged towar^ one 
another) and saw eecli other on the hilL Then the Hippop^ 
tamuB said,—" So it is the Spider who has made us quarrel Oomed 
Ml with strife), I and yon,” Then they untied the tbong, and 
eaid,—“Let us throw away the thong and find the Spider. 
When the Spider heard he was being eought, he went away 
and fonnd an old OribI skin which had dried up, and he put 
it on (got inside). He walled in the sun (until) the skm dned 
up thorm^ly, then he sttrled off and came to (the place 0^ 
the Elephant. When she saw him, she said,—"O Onbi, 

* There a no such “end” In pwooua being Kpe«ed,-bat 

ttds is the best wey to inoslele. 
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vlut \m happened to yon (that) you look so ill P ” * Tho Spider 
»id,—“I fought yesterdiy with the Spider,—see, he scratched 
me, he bit mo, and that is why I lock so UI.*' The Slephaot 
did QOt know that it was the Spider (who) was speaking, she 
thought it was the Dnbi. So she was frightened and did oot 
look for the Spider any more (AV. did not increase looking).» 

a, TA« fAt J3^na, and the Com. (S. D.) 

The beasts of the forest had all assembled. They made their 
fences, and they collected their gumea*C0Tn in their storerooms. 
They said,Let os go and travel. When the wet aeaioo 
has commenced let us return to our store.”* Af^er they had 
gone, the Spider came and used to take out the corn, Each 
moraing he took (some), until he ate up the con in all the 
stores. Then he sought a calabash, and (began) collecting the 
Hyasoa’i dung, and filled the store with it About that time 
ibe animali ssdd,—"X,et ui retum home.” All returned. The 
Spider was nowhere Co be seen (they did not see). He was 
their Chief. They kept calling ,—^'0 Spider, 0 Spider,” (but) 
they did not see him. As for him, he was close, but ho 
answered softly ‘‘Ves,” like as if he were far away. Then 
some time after he answered loudly '^Yes.” Then he came. 
They said,—We have been here (come) since the morning. 
We are hungry (hunger has seised us). You must give us out 
our com that we may eat.” Then he caught hold of the (wall 
of the?) store-room, and climbed up When he bad climbed 
up and looked he said,—“Great Scot I” (Ho God). They said, 
-“What is it?” He said,-“No” (I cannot say it). He 
descended. Then he uid,—“Hysna, you climb up, and give 
out the guinea*eon.” The Hyena caught hold and ascended. 
When she had opened (the roof)^ she saw dung inside like 
hers, She said,—“ (As) God (is my witness) it was not 1 ,” 

*LaUuin, i.t. wund, romed. 

*C£ CroaUe aod W&rd, (7uwu> RoAUi, Mr. S^dtr aTtd tfu stktr Bet/, 
pp. I 17 - 2 S (“Spider, Elepban’ en PavpawCaiau") t Afmm 
Ssclefy^ t904, p 307 (“ Aoimal-stories from Catil&c \ The Tortoise, EJepfaiot 
and Hfppopctamua *'). 

^The atom are osnally depleted oboot this (sowiog) tiioe. 

’The stores aie small hooses wkb grass roo&, or they may bs scnallet aad 
built loslde the dwctlinghouses. 
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They said,—*‘Wha? is it?" She said,—“It wa» not I.” Aa 
(aolzDal) then said,—“Let me go aod see." When he had 
climbed up and looked, he said,—‘‘The HyEeaa has cheated 
os.” Then they pushed her about. Each took hit stick to beat 
her (bet to be beaten). Then she ran atvay, (and vent) into 
the bush. That was the end of the friendship between her and 
the (other) beasts of the forest She has not (since) liked 
them; they have not liked her. They did her a wrong. The 
Spider brought the trouble upon her. 

3. Thi Jttatam,* f \4 Spider, and fA« Ifyaaa. (S. D.) 

This ii about a certain learned mao and his hone. He started 
from Zaria to go (he would) to tlie city of Kano, but diin:kOU&ted 
and rested at the foot of a tamarind tree. Then the Hyaena carse 
aod said,—“ 0 , Learned One )" He said,—'* Vaa.'^ The Hyena 
said,—'* There la (see) an animal over there which has died in the 
foreit, will you not lend me your bone 10 that I may get there 
<)uickly?" Then the learned nan said,—“ Certainly. Mount, 
Hymna.’’ Then she said,—"Good. Let me take off the saddle 
and leave it." When she had taken (it) oiT and had put (it down), 
she led (pulled) the horse (away). When she had led (it) to the 
(place where) her cubs (wereX they ate ft. The learaed nao, 
without Hymns ca hone, was sitting there at a loss what to do. 
Then the Spider came and said,—“ 0 , Learned Man, what are 
you doing here?” He said ,—“1 am (merely) sitting (bere), I 
have lost my hone, which 1 was to have ridden (mounted and 
gone) to Kaoo.” Then ha (Spider) said,—“Here is a saddle. 
How (ia it) you have no horse to ride ? ” (which you will ride), 
Then he (Learned Man) leid,—*' The Hyceaa earae and led away 
the horse to her den.” Then the Spider said,—“ Look here, I 
am going to bring the Hyssna to you at once. I shall glnh on 
the saddle, I shall put on the bridle, and you shall mouDt and go 
to the diy of Kano. You on your port, if 1 do this for you. will 
you give me a charm fbr populari^?" (lit white blood.) He 
(Learned Mao),—“ I shall certainly give yon a charm, 0 Spider.*^ 
Then the Spider got up end went to the Hysna’s den, and said,— 
*' You, Hysna, you are losing a great chance (doing work of use* 

* Learned SAO, priest, or ma^dai). 
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InsDos). Tboe a \ fe«d ors diers. Y«t joa are at bocDe?" 
(iTing down). Tbea she said,—Tndf has an animaj diedi 0 
Spider?” Then be said,—'*Coaie out, and lei ua go with all 
speed.’* Then she came oat, and they went off (were travelling). 
Then he came upon fht saddlecloth on the road, sod said,—“ 0 , 
Hyana, if 1 take this laddlocloih aod put it on your back and 
mouo^ we aball go more qakkly.” So she said,—Spider, take 
(it) and pat (it on) by all meaoa* So b« took (it), aod put it on 
and oioosted. Then be went (a little way) and came upon the 
saddle alscs end said,—** 0 Hyteoa, you back is sharp (with 
prickag), I had better prth on tba saddle chat I may feel com* 
fortahle (whQe) riding.* So the stid,^*' Take (it) and put (it on) 
by all means.’' He pat (h on) and mounted. Than he want aad 
got the bridle also, sod said,—'* 0 Hyma, if 1 put this on you, if 
yoQ wsR aboQt Co fall throogh the alippariness (if sHpperinsas 
ware about to bring you down), if 1 palM (it) rully you would 
not fall* So the Hymns said,—(it) and put (it on) by 
all Dtaoi.* So ha put the bridle oo her aod mounted. Then, 
(ai) be wai going along, be got the spurs and laid,—*' Let me put 
these on. Iff touch you, you will go more quickly.* When he 
bad put on the spun aod had mounted the Hyiena, he kept on 
digging (movmg to one side) the spars into her stomach, (lo that) 
ibe lost control of berself (was dropping), aod be broughc her to 
the Leaned Maa He said ,—**0 Leaned Man, mount. Hera 
is the Hyteos. I have brought ber to you.” So be (Learned 
Mao) made a charm for popularity, aod gave (it) to the Spider. 
Then the Leaned Uao want off, cowards fCano. The Spider 
said,—*' Whan you go to Kaoo, do oot tie her up with a leather 
thong. Put a chain oo ber.” Tbeo tbe Learned Mao said to the 
Kyana.—“Stop, the Spider k saying Knoething behind (ui).* 
But ihe said,-“ 1 besrd Re esid,—" Wbea you have gone to 
Kano, you (must) da me with a thoog. He said you must not 
cbais me up. If yoo pot a chain mi me I shall die.” ” Thao be 
spurred ber, and diey went oo qnkkb' (with a mp). When ha 
came to Kano, be distoounted, aod be tied ber up with a thong 
(bide). So, when night came, tbe Hysoa ata the hide. She 
drank tbe water for tht hoose,* and ate up the fowls beloi^log to 
■ Bcoo^ by Ihe wobcd ud left it pots ta hoise. 
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the house. Tbeo she s^sed one goat, aad rta avaj with it, and 
brought the goat belongiog to tiie house V> her cubs. Then she 
went out to look for the Spids. (As for) the Sf«der, he bad 
been giTco a chano for popolarity. Erer; she inquired of 
said,—'* We have not seen the Spider.* Even thou^ (until) she 
became tired of traTerring the forest, she did not see bun Ihen 
ao iateniil sickness griped her, and sbe died in the forest That 
wai the begionisg of (the time when) the Spider becazne popular. 
(Id) every tale one memiooa the Spider.^ 

4. ffffw fir ^idir ptOmi/ted tJU Srutii. (B. G.). 

A Snake had a bulL Tbe feast ^ mu approaching. It was 
the eve. So he was going about widt hts boll and aayiog (said) 
(It ii) for tale, but it will not be paid for with moceyj but a 
time must be fixed when pa^Fment shall be oad^ and be 
(Snake) will cotee and bite ^e man, (thus) he will pay (be 
will have paid). So be to^ it arooDd (went around with U)j 
of ah (the people) not one took it Then he went to the 
Spider's house, aod the Spider said,—** Row much is your bull ? * 
Tbeo he seid,—“ My bull 1 will not sell for money, but a doe 
muc be fixed when ooe is to pay, and I ihall come and bite 
you.” Then the Spider, the tbief, said he agreed. He (Snake) 
said,—"Very well, be cookl eat tbe boll, but twelve days after 
tbe feast, (when the feast had gone by twelve days), he would 
come and bite bus.” Then tbe S^er said,—** Veiy well, let 
it be 10." So he went away. Wbe& only ooe of the twelve 
days was left, the Spider told his wife to roogb'griad some 
millet dov, Some taroariDd (}m^ ?) were taken aod pot into 
this mUlet flour. When day brok^ tbe twelve days were com* 
pleted. So the Soake came. He saidr^" Welcome, welcttne.” 
Thus spoke tbe Spider. Then be said to the wife,—“Briog 
some water that he may drmk." He wai about to have tbe 
bitter flour brought (Ut bring). She brao^t (it). Theo the 

**C£. Cmnw aod Ward, rW., pft. 70.5. <*' Mr. Tank oakea a lOdtag. 
bon* of Ur, Leppard*). 

^Salla. Tb«rvare twos lb«cc«o^ or IjkWwn SaUa, csoisaaofitliaAer 
tbe first, aod ergrTOo * feasts after the iw^. Theae ixe U eeesse eU grred 
0DJ7 by t^ Uabao>iDedao& 
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SoAke dnnk (some) mtei, aad the Spider siid,-'“ Oh, the bttter 
(snif) is at the bonon (b the niddk). (some).” So he 
(Snake) took (some) aad filled his moallL Then all bis teeth 
became useless (died). Then the Spider said,—Drink to be 
Buxe" He (Snake) said be mold not drink tny more. Then 
the S^der said,—** One drink (ii) no good.” So he took some 
more. The jaws (teeth) stiff (cold) and woald not move. 

They were (no longer) powerful as before. Tlien he (Spider) 
stremhed out (his) isf to him, and said,—*'How bite.” He 
(Snake) said,^"No, t cannoL” He (Spider) said,—” Certainly, 
we arranged that the tine sboold be completed to-day. You 
must bite.” He (Snake) said he coold not. He (Spider) said, 
—”Tery well. If yon do not bite (me) to-day,'* I have paid 
for your bolL If I see yon tfain will get nothing) but a 
beating (blows) with a itkk.” Then the Snake saw that the 
Spider was cnf^, so he said,—” Very well, we fixed a time 
and it has come. 1 cannot bite yoa Yoo have (nevenheleu) 
paid. I shall not comt again.” 

5. end D99* outwni tht Sf 4 itr. (6. G.). 

This is about a Soaks (1^0) was tending his bull. He asked 
the butchers to come and boy. So they said,—”For what?” 
He said—” Whoever boys (H), when my pool has dried up I 
shall come and go inside htm.” Then the chief of the butchers 
Slid,—"No, we cannot do (that).* Then a Spider came. 
When he bad cccoe and had been told, he said, as for him, 
he would buy (it). When the pond should dry np, let him 
(Snake) come and entc inside hhn.t* So the Spider said he 
agreed. He seised the bull, the Stioke returned to the water, 
and the Spider went off and ate his meat. Now what was he 
to do (when) the tine was np? The Spider went off and dug 
a hole, some float was gi o un d for hm, (and) he took It into 
the bol& His wtfe covered him up. Then be told the wife, 
It the snake came, to say to the Snake he (Spider) was dead. 
When the Snake bad cone, the fomale a]^eT said to him,— 

R«slly meaiu " wbcdw 70a Ute ne or sM to-day." 

It if rather ancertain, b die Hao. who h y here, bat the sense 
points ta the Speder. 
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*'Tbe Sp^er is de&d* Tbeo the Siutke stid,—'<Let her go 
&nd show hijo the grave.*^ Ute fecMle spider west end showed 
him. So the Soshe returned A Dore^^ oune to the Soake, 
^and when) she (perched) on top of a tree she saw the Snake 
was about to die. So she aaid,^'* What has happened to 70U ?" 
And he aaid,—**lt is (because) the Spider has cheated me. 
Re baa eaten’* mj' belL* 'Dien she aaid,~'*How much will 
TOO give me now if 1 take yon to where the Spider is?** So 
said the Dove. Re said be would give her aooo (eowda).’* 
She said she refused He said be woubi give her ie,eee. She 
atid the refused. Then he said he would give her a 0,000. 
Then ahe aaid,—'* Agreed” So she came tod lifted him up, 
and took him to the Spider. She was siofiog and aa7[iig.>- 
"Debta are owed (even) to the grave. We the payers of the 
debts to the Spider have come.* She said,—" The soup (made) 
of rice and aweet herb (ia vekomef) thua (to) birds." Then 
the Spider replied and aaid,—"'ll that ao, 0 Dove? Come 
into my houae and drink water. The aoup of rice and sweet 
herb (ia welcome) thus (to) birds.” Then the Spider came out' 
tide, and saw the Saaka He (Snake) said,—" For ihame. you 
man of the world, you have eaten uy bull (and) I wai searching 
for yott and coaid not find yon?” Then the Spider said to 
him,—"What aUU we do?” Then he (Spider) said,—"Very 
well, enter.” So (he Snake entered the body of the Spider 
and (be Spider lay down and died. Then (be Snake want off. 

6. 7 %t ^ider Aas o Aast. (B. G.). 

The Spider waj aeised with banger, (bat) he had nothing to eat 
So he laid,^" Very well,” be must make a plan. He uid be 
would suxncQOQ ah the beasts of the forest to moan (hie) death. 
When they had all aaaembled, be would jump up (with a) "boop.” 
(eo that) the big ones would be frightened and trample co tbe 
email. Well, the Elephant was told that the Spider had died, tbe 
BniTalo was told, the Roan Antelope was told, tbe Hartebeeste 
^ I( is doabtfal wbctha ian«Ue is a dm ev a wod*pigm. 

“ Perbaps " won fito ew.” ** Word) m Jonun Dsioro hi 1908. 

T)m narntoc tW this was the of tbe tong, hR it srent 

doobtfnl. Perhaps be did aat know k 

O 
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w&s told; aooQgst tbe small ooes the Guelle was told that 
the Spider had died, the Onbi was told, the Doiket was told, tbe 
Reed budc ms (old, the Hare was told, the Jerboa was told, the 
Francolb was told. So (hey sQ came and assembled at the 
bouse. Each one who (he) came looked at his eyes and started 
crybg, aod said,—“Alas, tbe Spider is dead." All tbe animals 
here cned untQ only the Frencolin was left. She was more 
knowing than they. When she came, she watched and saw the 
eyeball bright, lo she flew up (on to a tree) and began to sing. As 
for the Spider, he had put an axe close to his head (neck). The 
Francolb was gobg to put tire small ones on their guard (make 
ctmnbg to). She said,— H^rt, the Spider is dead, but, 
if a man dies in his (own, does one eye bUnk? (Does he put) an 
axe by (hii) head?" She said ^'Jerboa, Hare, run away." She 
flew thus,—tunrr. As she irose, the Spider Heard, and saw (that) 
the other animals were about to flee, so he jumped up **boop." 
When he appeared, the Elephant, the Buffalo, tbe Koan Antelope, 
and the Hartebeeste ran away, and they trampled on the Gaselle, 
the Eeed'buck, the Hare, and tbe Jerboa, aad killed then (all 
died). Then the Spider came and took the meat He said he 
had been cunning enough to get (be had made the cunning which 
got) meat. 

7. Jfow ihi o^tainti a J^st. (M.). 

This is about a Spider. He was longing lor a feast, 10 he set 
Are to hii house and burnt (it). When he had burnt (it), he went 
to the Fowl’s house, and said,—To-morrow 1 am having a 
"working-bee."^ My (bis) house is burnt" So the Fowl said, 
—“Very well, (but) do not tell the Wild Cal," So he said,— 
"Oh, come." When he bad left (he went straight to) the Wild 
Cat's house When he had gone to the Wild Cat’s house be said, 
—“ Peace be to you." He (Wild Cat) then said,—On you be 
peace.” Then (thus it was until) he aaid,—“Now my bouset» is 

^2f a psrsMi bM such aa aceideol, hk Moods aaseioble and help him to 
ropaix ihs dsmaga (rae of cbarg«. 

Cidde it r«ally iba whole dwelling, aad da{ilki a sb^le hot, bet both 
Cenos are nsed to desciibe tbe sane chiog. I bava used the void house bare 
iastead of dee, bole, or web as the case might be, u the idea is avideUly that 
the abodes have grass rood. 
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burat, ttMDOTTOw t am having a workiog'bee.* So he (WUd Cat) 

said,—*' Very well, bot do not tell the Dog." He (Spider) said,_ 

"Oh, no." When he lefh he went straight to the Dog's house. 
He said,—*' My house is burnt To*inorrow I am having a bee.” 
He (Dog) said,—*' A bee for what ?" He (Spider) aud,—*' A bee 
for roofing.” He (Dog) said,-"Very well, bot do not tell the 
Hyana.” He (Spider) said,—"Oh, no, you will not meet with 
her.” Wlren he left, (he went) straight to the Hyssna'i house. 
He (Spider) said,—"To*mortov I am having a bee." She said,— 
"Very well, but do not tell the Leopard." He said,—"Ko." He 

left, (and went straight) to the I^pord'e house. He said,_ 

"To-morrow I am having a bee* He (Leopard) said,—*'V k 7 
well. May God preserve (tolee) ui, bot do not tell the Lion.” He 
(Spider) said,—*' No," He left, (and vent) straight to the Lion's 
bouse. He (Spider) said,—*'Peace be to you." He (Lion) said, 
—"On you be peace." He (Spider) said ,—''0 Great One, big 
Brother of the Forest," and said,—" To’morrow I am having a 
bee.” He said,—"Very well" So the Spider returned home. 
When he hod rscumed home, in the morniug*'^ lol the Fowl came 
to tis the grail, She wai (in the midst of) tying the graii when 
the Wild Cat come (lit lee the Wild Cat). So the Wild Cat 
f^d,—" Peace be upon you, 0 Spider.” Then the Fowl said,— 
'* Ah, Spider, I said you were not to tell the Wild Cat. Did you 
juic go straight and tell him Then the Spider said,—*'Well, 
hide in this grail <" Then the Wild Cat went and casgbt the 
Fowl, (and) killed it When this had happened (lO it was), the 
Spider laid,—'* Well done. Bring (it) here that I may put (it) by 
for (you)." So the Wild Cat aaid,—''Very woH." Thus it was 
when the Dog (came), and said,—'‘Ah, Spider, where is the 
roofing (to be done)?” So the Spider showed him the place 
where the Wild Cat was hiding, and said,—*' Oh here it is." So 
the Dog seised the Wild Cat and killed (it), and the Spider said, 
—" Well done. Bring (it) for me to keep for you-* So the Dog 
was making the roof when the Hyiena arrived. When she cam^ 
she said,—" Where ii the roofing (to be done?)" Then he 
(Spider) showed her where the Dog waa Then he (Dog) laid,— 
"Ah, I aaid you woe not to (do not) tell her.” So the Hyeea 
’'Next day, ofcoane. 
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the Po^ extd killed (his), eod the Spider aid,—*'WeU 
dooe. £&t him yotuseV, I do doc went ctny.**^ So she &te (him). 
When (hii had happened (so it was who), the Leopard cane, 
and Che Spider sau^—Here a the place to make the roof." So 
she (Leopard) went and sdzed the Ryieoa, who (ahe) was crouch¬ 
ing Id the gran. So she (Leopard) killed (the Hymna), and gave 
(the body to) the SF^er, (and) be pot (it) by. Wbeo, lo I tbe 
lion came open the Leopard l^ey began to They 

fODghc, and fought, and fooght, (and) the Spider took up a big 
stick and b^an beating (then), and beating (them), and saying,— 
** O lion leave off, 0 Leopard leave off Who can decide (enter) 
a (your)quaml betveefi great ones?” So the Sjxder beat and 
beat them with the acick (ootil) he killed them, llien he collected 
all (plenty of) the meat in his howe. He ate all the meat He 
did not give (any to) the fgnale spider. The greedlnees of the 
spider is very great (dUa much).* 

8. Tkt Sfiiifr puimitkd ty Mr Tfritise. (B. Q.). 

This is abont tbe Tortotsa He end tbe Spider were going oo 
a trading expedition. (At) each bouee (wbm) they stopjied he 
(Spider) said to Toctoise,—Kow, if, when food hai been brought, 
It is said (to be) * for the strangen,’ it is nine. If it la said (to 
be) * for tbe itraAger,Mt is yoon.' The Tortoise did oot know 
the language of the town where they were going. In the evening, 
food was brought; it was said (to be) *fbr the strangera.' The 
Spider said,—''Now, Tonoiea, yoo see at » mine” He (Spider) 
ate up tbe food. He left him (Tortolae) hungry. Next xnoniiog 
they went to another town. Food was brought It was said (to 
be)' for tbe stnmgera,’ so tbe Spider said,—“It is mise.'' As for 
tbe Tortoise be was famishbg, be got very thin. As be was 
hungry (wasted away), an tbe middle of tbe night he took a 
calabash belonging to the people of the boose aod began eating 
the scrape. Then tbe owner of tbe bouse came out with a stick 

*^The pegus ueoad Jetia* aD eat dags, iriala tbe MahaaiD^an towaa* 
peopir do mc. Sc this nay be a i«<^i viritlui. as the oarratcr was a 
Hchunotedtn. 

•a. (ps*. pp. 307-8 (“Amnal«odesfro« 
Ctlahar: Tortdee's Credims”! 
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to beat bim, but he aid,“"No, no, it is 1, the TortoUe.” Then 
the owner of the house said,—“Very well, but what about the 
food that has been brought to you ?" Then he said,—" Ob no, 
the Spider said if (it was for)' the strangers' it was his; if (it was) 
‘for the Biranget' it was mine” iTieu the owner of the house 
•aid,—"Indeed, so the Spider played you a iriclt like that?" 
Ke said,—" us go now (leave). In the moroiDg you will be 
revenged" (it will be revenged to you). In the morning the 
owner of the house caused food to be prepared. Two fowls were 
brougltc, a boy was found, and it was said to him,—"See here* 
You must say 'Here is food for the stranger"* When the boy 
had brought (it), he said,—'‘(It) is for the striuiger." Then the 
Spider said to the boy,«'‘You are lying. We are two. Do you 
say ' here li food for the stranger'?" Then the boy said,—“No, 
I was told (it was said) to bring food for the stranger,” Then the 
Spider said,—"Very weI 4 Tortoise, eat (it). It is God (Who) has 
given you (it)." Then the Spider became angry, and said,- 
''To*morTow we shall go away." Wl^eo they were about to bid 
there farewell, the peojile of the house put a he>goat and a bull 
in a house. A cord was tied to the bull, and a leather thong to 
the he-goat. The door was closed, (and) only tbe ropes were left 
outside. Then the owner of the house said,—" Let each one 
come and bold a rope. Whatever be seises will be hii." Thea 
the Spider cane and pushed the Tortoise aside, and caught bold 
of the (hong, thinking that must be (for) the bull Then they 
said,—" Have yon got hold ?" They said they had caught hold. 
When the doer was opened, they said,—Let each pull his own." 
When the Spider pulled the bide rope, the hegoat cares out,— 
"baa"; when the Tortoise pulled bis cord, (out came) a bull, a 
big one. Then the Spider felt sore at heart, and said be would 
be revenged for this evil deed. They went off, and he (Spider) 
killed his he^goat, he, the Spider, and he gave the Tortoise the 
liver, and be (Tortoise) put (it) in his bag. They went on a Htde 
way, when the Spider said,—“Here, Tortoise, give me my live^'^ 
so said the Spider. Then tbe Tortoise put his hand (ioto the 
bag), and pulled it out and gave (it) bim. Then tbe Spider sfiid^ 
-“Nonsense, Tortoise, don’t you understand a joke?" Then 
he said,—" I was playing a trick on you. Bat h up, I gave it to 
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701143 a present." So the Tortoise ate op the liver. When he 
(Spider) saw (that) he had eaten and they had gone on a 
Jiitle way» be said,'—" Tortoise give cne my liver.’* Tbeo be 
(Tortoise) said,—"Oh 00, I have 00 liver.* Then tbe Spider 
said,—"You are a liar. Yon must kDl poor bull, stnd give me 
(his) liver.” So he kDled (he bull, he the Tortoise, aod gave (it 
to) the Spider. Then the Spidtf said his liver was bigger than 
that (thus). Thes the Tortoise got angry. He divided his bull, 
and gave bim half. Bet the Spider said, oh no, bis liver was 
bigger than that, he must give bim the whole bull. So he took 
the whole of tbe meat, he tbe Spider, and be said he was revenged. 
The Tortoise said,—"Teiy well, 1 also shall revenge (nyself)." 
Then the Tortoise ignored the Spider; he took a different road, 
and found some chalk and blue dye, end pot on bis body iQ 
spots. Then he went and lay down ia the road. The sun unk. 
BventDg had come. Then tbe S^er cane, and caw him; (be 
was) afraid. Ke smote his breast, and said,—" 0 Spotted One, 
gave me room to past.” He (Tortoise) remained itlent. Then 
he (Spider) ei^—" Do yoo want tbe bull? * The Tortoise did 
not move. Then be (Spider) took a le^ aod threw (it) to him. 
The Tortoise did not mov& Then be threw more to him. (There 
wu) only sUeece, no noveaent. Then he Mid.—"Do you want 
the whole of the fiesh of the ball ? * He took (it). He threw him 
tbe whole of tbe ffesh. Tbe Tortoise refused to move. Then 
tbe Spider said,—" Do yoo want my coal and trouiers ? * 80 be 
took (them) off He gave him alL He became naked. Then 
the Tortoise moved to one iid^ gave him room, and he (Spider) 
passed by. So (be Tortoise arose aod took the flesh, he co^ all 
tbe booty, and said,—" I also am revenged.” 

9. The Spidtr ^ni t)u RtMtr £e^. (B. G«). 

This is about tbe Spider. He said to measure Mm oat some 
groimd«outs. Ke said,—"Peel and cook (tboi).” So (they were) 
peeled and cooked, salt aod <id were pot in, (aod) he wd he was 
going to sow. So he took his bo^ aod foond a shady, cool 
place near (the) water. Then he ate (oodl) he was satuSed, he 
drsok water, he by down, aod went to s 2 eq». When he got up, he 
took some mud aod plastovd (it) on bk body. Then be came to 
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his wife, aod told (her) to bring bint water to wash with, he bad 
returned from work. This went on and on until the time of tbe 
gTOund*nut harvest came. Theo the wife said she had seen ground* 
nuts at everyone’s house ripening (locking well); (therefore) those 
which her husband had sown must be ripe by now. So she said 
ibe wanted to go to the fann and grub. Then he said,^" Oh 00, 
it was not you (w^o) sowed the ground*nuCs for me. I ihaU go 
and dig tliem." In reality he was going to steal from the Half* 
man. So he went and stole groiind'auts, and brought (them) to 
his wife. Then tiie HBir*inan came, and saw tliai he had been 
robbed, and said he would make a trap with a rubber girl and 
catch (the thief). Then the Spider came and saw a hoe girl, with 
a fine neck (look at the neck), with tine breasts. So he came and 
touched the breasts, and said,*-'* Oh, C^l.*’ Then the rubber 
held hire. Then he said,—''Ah, Girl, let me go. Do you want 
reer' Then he placed one hand (on her) also. Then the band 
itude. Then he said,—"You Girls, do you like a man enough to 
hold him? I will kick you." So he kicked with one foot. The 
rubber held him. Then he got angry, and used an abusive epithet, 
He kicked also with the other foot. When he had kicked, tbe 
rubber caught him all over. He was bent up. Then he said,*— 
"Very well, I am going to butt you." So he butted her, but his 
head stuck. Just then ^ the Hair*jnaa saw (him). Then he said,— 
"Thanks be to God." He got a switch of the tamarind tree, and 
put it IB the fire. Then he brought some batter and rubbed (it 
od). Then he came, and fell upon the Spider ustil (hie) back 
peeled. Kis whole body was peeled. Theo he iooiea^ tbe 
S^der from tlte rubber. He said,—"Here, you Spider," so,said 
tbe Halfmaa, " if you come here again, 1 the HalAraan will kiU 
you."** 

A. J. N. TxftMUJtvs. 

• lit " from there,” 10 it mey mean " ju* tbea,” or '* from where (bo weak” 

** 1 have pat 00 other lefnence to the Helf-mso la Husa teles {A. J, H, T.) 
Cf. vol. SE. pp. 80^11 1 /easrw/ tk» Afrittn Ssekiy, I 904 , pp. J9>60 
("thiilB. fables: I. Tbe Man and his WfEe and, to tbeHslf-akso. Crcalse 
aad Wwd, fp. nA, pp. ijt-SS {"Many the Devil. thsnS the Devil to pay “f. 
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Pakjab Polklors Nom. 

Next to ftppeais to htTe been dctat to collect the folklore 

of plfioce end totmds in the Fenjab, end the District Gate/tetrs 
end Sattlmtnf Rtp^rts are nenuelly almost silent upon e subject 
which U of no importance or interest The following items 
from such sources, boweveri seem worth recording. 

The first extracts are from the lete Mr. E. O'Brien’s GAStfiftr <rf 
MusaffafforA 

In MusafTsrgarh owls, owleia, and goatsuckers, (jihugh^ d/rf, 
Mri, and AuXj, are birds of bed omen. The is called 
iri>al 4 d shinkt or the KirAr's dger, because Kirfiri hold It in Bupe^ 
sbuous dread. 

CMnA or blue Jaj. To bear or see it is a good omen. 

MelhdM^ butcher bird or shrike. To see one tj is a good 
omen. 

Ifti (Hind Ml) is the kite, which is foppoesd to be female for 
six months and male Jbr the other six monihs of the year. 

JOuui, 4 black and white lisard with a blulsb tinge. There are 
all eorti of frbles about kAatu. It does not copulate, but is found 
fiiU^rowQ in the belly of soakes. It is supposed to be most 
deadly, though H ia really perfectly harmless. 

"Mfi wboo) ailan bittaisasMfx tedkas if Us 
BotSar had iwter seen Ua benL" 

G^U. This is a lisard which ts larger than the house lisard, 
and is supposed to be harmleaa If a woman touch a /afr/ before 
she makes butter, it will be abundant 

vdfoA, also caDed s 4 l fhnd {**the breath^rioker"), 
because it drinks the breath of sleepif^ pereops. 

Vau, a snake said to tie tbe hind legs of buffaloes together 
with its as with a kjcking-etrap, and to drink tb^ milk. 

Tlr adr or fAffrr dattgan, or jatal is said to be a hairy 
snake. 

What is the cAarohd (iik wasbennan), described as a harmless 
snak^^nd why is it so called? Why is tbe ^rwAnak snake 
also called sankan (‘‘co-wife **)7 Why is the fish kAagfi {moirofus 
4 arM) also called triianda ? 
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The foUoviag notes come from the same writer’s Muit&M 
Glossary (old edition) 

ChV^^ the sported owlet, (‘'button owl” of Europeans and 
Atkvtr brama of Jerdon), Besides being a bird of ill omen, It is 
considered eatremsly ugly. 

liarmat, & phot, hanMla, Stewart), which grows 

abundantly in the Sindh Sflgar That. Its seeds, mixed with bran 
and salt, arc burnt to drive away jinni, and to avert the evil eye 
and the machinations of enemies. 

MiihrA, {iri^m^Ua There la a popular belief 

00 the banka of the Indus that, if miihrd seed is sown before noon, 
mithrd will come up; if after noon, uss^n {brastua eruea)< 

Ka2 kdrehthS, the king crcw bird. It is reverenced by Mohaci' 
medsns because it brought water to TmAtn Husain when he was 
martyred. Sindhi kdlkanAhi. 

XuMs/, a large flsh*hawk. The popular story is that kufab bunt 
in couples, one before the other. The first flies along the surface 
of the water, croaking “ AllAh I Allah I ”, and the fish which come 
to the top to see who is the pious petion are seized by the other 
bird. 

The following note comes from aa old Settlemsat Report in 
Gujrinwlla:— 

"The people have curious superstitions about sugar«csne: the 
setting the cane is e solemn operation, none of the family are 
allowed to s}in on that day for fear it should cause a stringy and 
worthless crop, and when the crop is ripe ihtjint juice pressed in 
the new sugar.mill is distributed gratis to foMrs, servants, etc.” 

This ie probably an instance of eympathedc magic. Spinning 
would cause the cane to burst and so become worthless. The 
first'fruits also ere given away, though not dedicated, apparently, 
to a temple. 

H. A. Rose. 


Ajot&NiAie Fot.R*TAt,i5. 

The first of the following stories, "The Foolish Man,” is traos- 
lated from the second stoiy in Manamt, a coHecdon of Armeniu 
fblk'tales published in iSyS by Bishop Karekin ServaDtzdiintz. 
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A portion of tb© Blsbop’s Uter iwk, Ifamffv hw been 

transhlwiby M. FrWWc Micler.'wbo •!» gives some account ^ 
the life of tbe antlioi in bis Pre&ce. 

Bishop Scrvantadiaws was doody connected with His Holiness 
Mgrdiich Klmmian,—waeher, Bishop, Pairiareh^ and late 
Catholioos of the Ajmeoisn Choreh.—io various enterprises set 
OB foot for the UtienBent of his people. 

After the Berlin Cwgress, Bishop ServaotsdianU was commii- 
lioned to tnvei thioogb the Turtish Prorioce* in order to exhort 
U)0 Anoeaisni to be padesc yet a little longer, and wait for tiie 
promised reforms before seeking a refuge in ether countries. At 
the same tine be coUeeted various staristics, aod also the follc*talei 
which appeared later in hii books,—.SfatfAw (LUy), Xrptt ou PnU 
(Of Peas and Picks), ifwft yf9 Old and New), Tknw 

Afi^f (Brother Toros). ifMws (Uaooa), and Jfamn Ifodev 
(Spicy and FragraotX 

Kaoy villages have their local bard or story-teller, but it is not 
every one wbo is fivoored with a reciuL The fton^teller is iKy 
of e^ihitifig bis skill in tbe pretence of clergymen or foreigners. 
A degree of fanilisrity wi^ devfls, and indelicate allusions, 
appear in the tale, told as it hu been hsnded down to bim by a 
prscediog racooteor, wbicb be fears will offend such bearers. 
Bishop Semaudiants dlsgotsed bimielf as a layman in order 
to obuin these ulea in tbeir uoexpurgated fbnn, and he 
traoscribed them accurately in tbe dialect peculiar to each region 
of country. It most have been a trial to tbe Bishop to curb bis 
pen and give tbe short, crisp senioicea of tbe Oriental story-teller 
instead of bis own flowery style, of wbicb the following extract 
will serve as an give, ax ^ seme time, bis aim in 

preserving these tales 

"To save Armenians from oppressioo, they must be taught to 
know themselves. To resene Azmenians from tbe brink of tbe 
grave of indifference, it is oecesssiy to call to them ia the dialect 
of tbeir ancestors. It is necessary to play upon the flutes of 
Mount Masis (Ararat) in thw ean; it is rime to wipe the dust 
from onr harps; to reset stretch looee and broken 

^ Cfifftefmt A C^mta d Ch^mms Tmm xix., CmUs ArmSiAnty 

it905)> Sesaeof tbe sbom « .f wi** * also spewar in TTd ^teP^iry Bt»k, 1907. 
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strings; to set the press aC work, sod by its meaas to scatter 
broadcast the nationsl loogs and tales, and study the literature 
and the archaaology and the writings and saybgiof our people.’^ 

A few years ago it was a common sight,-~an(i in some villages 
it is still,—to see the men of the place hastening through the 
evening meal in order to be on hand at the house of theitory- 
uller, who has a supply of tales warrentud to lost aU winter. You 
may see them slipping, singly, through the streets at nightfall, 
each with a fUt cake folded and thrust under his arm, and a small 
loaf of fresh bread, called po/xjuh, stuffed into the front of his 
blouse. They enter a low*raftered room, a portion of which is 
railed off ftom the rest. The inner portion has divans extending 
along the opposite sides, raised slightly above the central strip. 
This apace ia carpeted, while the divans are spread with large flat 
ctitibioni, or mats, which are piled two and three deep at the upper 
end. These are the seats of honour, on either aide of the fireplace. 
Here the oldest members of the company seat themselves, aud 
the ethers follow in strict order of age or Importance. The 
younger married men sit crosadegged in the centre of the room, 
while the beardless men and boys are ranged beyond the railing. 
The flames of the fire end the flickering nyi of 1 wick floating in 
a clay lamp of the kind used two thousand years ago, furnish the 
light for the occaiico. 

As the company gathers, the entrance of each graybeard is the 
signal for & general up^rising; the old men move down a peg or 
two to give room to one who is more worthy, or wealthy, or hoary 
than themselves; the younger men stand with hands folded 
across thdr breast, a solemn row, unless some irreprentble fellow 
discomfits their gravity by some droll aside, causing them to drop 
to the floor with smothered laughter. Salaams are exchanged 
with each one upon hli arrival, and again after the full complement 
has arrived. “Good cveniog, Uncle Toroa”—" God give yon a 
good evening, my son 1 ” “How are you, are you well How 
should 1 be, my son? He who lives will see sorrow; life is 
fleeting."—“Ob, you will live to see a hundred years!"—"My 
fother Jived to be a hundred and ten, but I shall not see my 
grandchildren’s grandchildren, alas I ” 

After such preliminaries the aged guest turns to the bast and 
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uiquiitf, ‘'Wbat have you for us ttvoigbc, Dede uid soon 

tbe icory is ia foU swia;. Tbe elder men aod gravely, and ititeiject 
an occasional Anen,* or a “ Praise to Thee, 0 Lord \" The 
young oiea roll up the flat cakes, aod, holding them Uke giant 
cigars, loonch away on dtem, varying their fare with a bite taken 
now and then from the loaf which they hold in the other hand. 
Thus, with hands and mouths agreeably eniilayed, they drink fu 
the tale with both ean, and have their eyes Axed ujior the story* 
teller, who bolds then speU*boufid with his graphic narrative, 

r. TiW AuAri if««. 

O&ce upon a doe there was a mao who was very wealthy, but 
he was a spendthrift and he ate up all that he had. Neither 
bread nor broth remained. So be thrusts one hand into his 
bosom, aed, resting bis head apoa the other, he sits and laedi* 
tates npoQ bis condidoo, aod wears himself out moaning aod 
lamenting. Kia acquaintances come aod gather around him, and 
an old gray*bearded man amongst them rises and says,—‘‘You 
have done something (some sifi). Your Lock has deserted you. 
Arise, go after your Lock. You may possibly And it, and, regain* 
ing it, be as rortiinate as before.'’ 

The man set out, He tiaveUsd over rocks and hills. Night 
and day he sought for his Luck. One night, in a dream, he sees 
his Lock lying fsce downwards on the top of a mouniam, moaning 
and bewailing, like hjmeelf. 

When he awakes the next moning he direcm hit steps towards 
that mountain. 

He gon, and goes. He sees a lioo seated in his path. The 
lion calls the man, and asksr-^*'Where are you going?" The 
man says,—'' 1 am going to find my Lock." Tbe lion says,—" Z 
am sure that your Lack is very wise. Ask him how 1 can get 
strong. (It is seven years that I have been crippled.) When you 
retniD, come and tell me, aod 1 wQ] do you what kindneas I can 
in return.* The man promises, and goes on bis way. 

He goes, aod goes, and be sees a vineyard which is full of a 
thousaud kinds of fruit When he gatbera some and eats it, he 
finds that it is bitter. The owner of tbe vineyard happens along, 
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Aod is tt him. Afterwards he asks the inao where he is 
going. The mao tells the owner of the vroeytrd his troable “ If 
that is sOi*' says the owner of the vineyard, “aak yoor Luck what 
remedy there is for my vineyard, for» in spite of everything I dOi 
the fruit ia bitter. I grafted it; It did oo good. I set cut new 
shoots ; it (lid no good. When you return, bring me an answer; 
1 win do you what kindness I caa ia return.** The nua promises, 
end goes on his way. 

He goes, end goos, end he comes to a kiosk and a palace He 
enters, end he sees a beautiful young woman walking about inside 
the gete. She esks the man,^"Brother, what ore you doing 
here?** The man tells her Iris story. The young women replies, 
—I have greet good luck, much property and goods; but I have 
t grief, BO that my days and nights are passed is sorrow. If you 
will ask your Luck for a remedy for me, I will ilsare all my riches 
with you.** The man promised, and went on his way. 

He went, and went, end, lo 1 said behold I there was his Luck, 
lying on the top of e mountain I He gives a salaam, and sits 
down beside him. He complains to him about himself (about his 
plight), and then he asks ell the questions he had promised to ask, 
end receives the anivrer to each. ** Now let us be going," says he. 
"You go ahead, end 1 will follow," layi Luck. 

The man sets out, and, coming first to the young womaa, he 
iay%«-"Your remedy is to marry some breve fellow, and thea 
your sorrow end grief will be over.* 

He comes to the vineyard. He calls the owner of the vine¬ 
yard, and says,—" In the stream from which you water your vin^ 
yard there Is gold ore. Bits of gold come with the water; the 
trees absorb these, and the fruit becomes bluer. Either draw 
your water from another stream, or dig out the ore, and your fruit 
will taste sweet" 

The mao then comes to the lion and siu down beside bun, and 
tells him how he found his Luck, and all about the vineyard* 
owner, aod about the young woman. The Uon enqniresr'* 
"PidD*t the young woman do you any kindness?" The man 
replied,—"She said,—"Come marry me, and let us enjoy 
together the goodness of God.” But I did not coosent" The 
lion asks,—"What kindness did the owner of the vineyard do to 
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foo?" The mao replies,—** The ovser o( (be vineyard dug up 
the ore. A heap of gold was taken ou^ and be gave it to me, bat 
I wouldn’t take iL 1 aid,—“ Wbo ia goiog tt take that on 
his beck and cany it all the waj kooe^”* '’Well,*' uys the 
,UoD,—'*Wbat remedf dtd he taj iboe was for me The roaQ 
Mfs,—" And for yen he said,—*' If he au the bead of a foolish 
Dan be will grow strong.** 

Tbe lioo thought it all over very carefoUy, then, ralsiog bis paw 
very gently towards tbe man’s be strikes it to the ground, 
and smuhes and eats it, sod he Myi to himself,—"Lord, I 
can't hod s more fooli^ man than you on the iace of the 
earth (* f 

Talas (Cessrea). J< S. Wimoatv. 


ScAAVs or Ehcusb Foucloks, V. 

A rAaMROoet, demolished about thirty yean igo, was situated 
where now is tbe garden of tbe Mound, Loog Crtndon, and at tbe 
beginning of tbe bat ceototy was ioha^led by two old women. 
One of them, wbo was stogie, stole tbe weddiog*ring of the other, 
who was lying dangetonelf UL So the sick woman vowed that 
after her death she would haunt tod t^aent the thief This she 
did, and (he victim felt as if she were being pricked by pins and 
followed by tbe ghost, especially when near en old elrD^reu which 
was on the green in front of the bouse. This condnoed until the 
ghost was laid in tbe salt*boi( of the boose, irtiich wta kept near tbe 
fireplace to keep the salt dry. Tbe ceremony of laying the ghost 
was performed by twelve parsons, who, itanding m the middle of 
the room, thAnkd a (nycr backwards, one of them meanwhile 
holding a dove in his band. The ^rit, is Ae shape of the dead 
woman, lore the dove in pieces, and then went into the salt*boz, 
there to remain “ whilst water nms and the son shines." 

Tbe above accoonC was given by Mn. Cadle, of Long Crendon, 
who beard it from her giaAdmolher. 


Gboffut I. L Goioii. 
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^s. A., M. resident here, b&; 8 that every U'me a lobio comes into 
her house there it trouble. She dtes three mstances^ two lo vtakh 
the omen was followed by serious iilness, end e third, when robins 
entered repeatedly, by death. 

Yesterday (May a6th, xgio), I wat given an orchid which had 
been rescued from one of the Royal wreaths on the way to the 
bonfire. The next woman I called on told me it was very un¬ 
lucky to bring such things into the house. 

Slough, (Slav.) R. V. H. BvaHi, 


Sttix. 

The following core for whooping-cough was told by an old woman, 
about tlm year 1 & 7 S i—" You must cut a little hair from the nape 
of the child*i neck and make it into a ball with some fat,’" (some 
particular fat was specified), "but butter will de, and lay it on your 
front door step, and the first deg that comes by will eat It. My 
little Bill” (her grandson) "was bad, and I tried it for him. I 
had hardly laid the fat on the steps when Master Edwards” (tha 
shepherd) "come by, and his dog snapped it op, and the child 
nfvtr whooftd ag«i>»,”^(these ket words very solemnly and 
impressively).^ 

One day, the Rector,—it must have been in the sixties or 
seventies,—called at some cottages in a remote part of the parish. 
Id odc house the woman said her baby had been very bad with 
teething, but she had been to Walden aad got a skein of red silk 
to put round its neck, so she hoped it would be hetwr, Next 
door, the woman had cat her hand badly, but "I greased the knife 
and put it on the shelf,” which she seemed to think would give her 
great relief. 

About iSgp, I discovered that our garden-boy weald not gO to 
the pond for water if a dragon-fly were about,—" merrymaid " as 
be called it,—as "it would draw him into the water." (Apparently 
some coofustOQ with mermaid ?) ^ 

A cook who Hved with us for some years always kept a Queen a 
bead (a shilling) on bet bad leg, but whether to ease the pain or lo 

»Cf, Haoderioo, /fsM «»tit M NorOtrn Catmtiu tft, p. 1431 

Tol. sx.,p. SSI {St^rdskir^. 
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)»ep the place from brealuDg into an open wcNzudi I cannot sow 
fed sure. 

Essex people say, **ir yoa dnv may into tbe bouse, you 
drew the head the house out”; and this last aprinf ( 1909 ), 
when I was stayiag near Saflroa Walden. 2 gave an old iron>an in 
the almshouse a piece of pink may that 1 was wearing, and her 
rather sudden death the idllowing week I ibuod was attributed to 
this. 

Bynaham, Oxon. M. F. 1 av]H& 


ZoMcaskin. 

At Coaiiton it is bdieved that no light should be taken outside 
the hoQse from Christmas Eve to the New Year, and that, for tbe 
same period, tbe ash pit coder the kitchen fire must not be emptied 
lest a death should li^ow speedily. 

Couiitofi. Kaaaist M Smith.* 

At Manchester os New Veac^ Eve a gold coin is thrown into 
the house for luck bafve the " firstfoot" enten. 

FLOaenct M. Baowtr,* 


Su r r^. 

L, B. (aged about 35 ) says that at Hascombe it ii thought 
uolucky to throw away (be greenery of Christmas decorations; U 
should be burnt, but there is so particular day for burning iL* 

She says alio thtr it is unlucky to have "pain ** in tbe house 
before Palm Sunday. 

Woking. BauaiA Faa]aH*Maaa£ca 

Sffmtruf. 

If you strike any glass vessel and stop rt ringing, a sailor is 
saved from drowoiog. 

Slougb. C^O ^ Otks Acum>. 

>A inaDber of the West BidDg Auhropolcgial Sodety 

p> t03l- 

’Cf. vel. SK., pp. 438-90. 
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y^Aiiirt. 

la the colUery disbicl aear Ncrnantoa, it is believed to be 
uolucicy to meet e wocoan or enyone with a squint when going 
to work,* 

In Craven it is unlucky to put up an umbrella in the bouse,^ or 
to put it on a table; to put shoes on the table j * to su on a table; ^ 
for one crov to be dying about; ot for a binj to enter a house 
suddenly.^ 

In Craven it is lucky to hear a cricket whbtling. 

At Carletoo*in-CraTenf my grandmother and parena were quite 
convinced that at Christmas certain things nuic be done and 
others left undone, via—no greenery was to be brought into the 
house before Chrlsctnai Eve; ^ no green was to be burnt; * and a 
Yule log must be burnt both on Christmas Eve and Kew Vear*! 
Eve. My grandmother believed that 00 Old Chrietnus Day 
(January 6th) all oxen knelt down at a ce^ia hour to do homage 
to the Saviour, and that a dower bloomed for a short time. 

Coniston. HAftaiBT M. Smith.* 

The following items were collected in villages near Pontefract in 

tpo^ie 

To tpUl milk is the sign of a birth. 

A child must be christened before paying its dnt viut, or evil 
comes to the house visited.^* On that visit it receives a present of 
an eggi salt, and silver.** The salt prevents trouble with the teeth, 
and in KnotLingley the egg is to make a custard for the motber. 
Sometimes a match is given; this is explained as intended (0 light 
vol. Tt., p. aas 

*Cf. to), as., p. ^5 (lyfifttte/rjAirt): tmiti p> $9 

*Cf. oV#, p. Sp 

rCf. a»//, p. po {ArgyZ/jkiyi) s antt, p. sas 

*Cf. vel. XX., p. 343 (IVsreutmkiu). 

* Cf. «oI. XX. p. 4i$<90 {CSnkira, Lnuo/vAirf, and t 

HSDdBfWD, p. tie. 

M Cf. BendersoQ, ett-, p 8D. 

“Cf. H«ad«tion, ^ eU., p. 20 («gg, salt, and white bread or aVe). U7 
gjuidmetber, who died io iSSs ac Kaddersfield, used t« give salt, a slice of 
ealce, and a abrpencs (A. R. Wr^t}. 

? 
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the wfty to heaven, but I have heard it said Chat it is to light a fire 
to keep the child warm aU his life.^*^ 

Two spooua in a cup is the of a wedding.^^ 

It is unlocky to see the bridal dress by candle light. 

Tbe dcM» of tbe bride’s hone must not be closed while she is at 
church. 

A bride is fortuoate in her chdce if the dock chimH^ur^ before 
she enters the church, but wUl be ituhappy if it strikes while she is 
inside. X/Ocal brides will wait outside the church until the 
chimes have sounded 

A plate of cake should be thrown over the carriage of a newly* 
wedded couple, and it is considered lucky if the plate breaks into 
many pieces, but very unlucky if it escapee damage.^* 

It is unlucky to put bools on a table.^^ 

A Featherstoue mfuer who finds his boon toppled over in 
tbe morning will not work in the pit that day for fear of 
disaster. 

To put the right boot on first is unlucky. Kuntsmet) in the 
district believe that to do this, or to put a riding boot on the 
wrong foot, foretells a cnlship in the buoung field. 

It is unlucky to open an umbrella under a roof; to pick up 
your own umbrella if it falls; or to have a loaf upside down on 
the table. 

To pick up someone elsds umbrella is lucky. 

To meet a person on the stairs siguifiei a quanel. 

If a cock crows before the clock chimes twelve, it is unlucky to 
all who heir it 

If a spoon falls on the floor, expect disappointroent.'* 

If a fork falls, a gentleman visitor is to be expected, but, if a 
knife falls, a lady cornea^ 

“Cf. »el, xt., p. atp 

^Cf. Henderson, op. eit., p. jO. 

** a. Cnivtt above. « Cf. CrsTen above. 

**C{. voU n., p. 345 ( tFfmaetrsAift), 

^ Cf. vol. p. 345 { fVarT/tUrfiire). 

** Id &fancbesler a loufe sjgiufies a nsen, and a fork, a woman (F. M. Erowq). 

So is SUfordshire, sod I think geaetslly (C. S. Boroe). 
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Soot hang lag on the bu of the grate foretella a stranger’e vi^; zf 
it falls into the fire, the stranger baa changed his niod. 

On New Year's Eve, m KnoCtmgle;, coal is brought into the 
house first of all. 

A dead man's tooth ia carried to ward oif tootbacheA* 

Two well-known reridents m Castleford wear garters made of 
eelskins to prevent attacks of rheumatism. 

Death is foretold by a shootbg star, or by a mirror cracking 
without cause. 

The following items wore collected io the neighbourhood of Scar¬ 
borough :— 

If the sign of the cross is made over the nets before fuMog. a 
good catch is cenain. 

If a sea-gull hies against the window, some merobar of the faiaily 
is in danger at lea. 

Wives of fishermen will not wind wool after sundown, for, if they 
do, they will soon be nsakisg their husbands' winding sheets. 

Many fishermen believe in ligai seen in the tea-lsavea at the 
bottom of a tea-cup. The cneaniDp of some of the signs are 1— 
an oar, a warning to be cautious when embarlcing; an anchor, 
safety \ a loaf, foture life to be free from poverty ^ and a Uly, a 
good omen. 

Knoitingley, 7 Loa«ncf M. Brows-* 

»Cf. Hendefseo, <•/, rtfc, p. 14$ j Gregor, m fU Aa- 

Urt ^HeoUsud, p. 4S. 


ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 


TO THE KINOES 

MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it Pliase Vour Majesty, 

Co behAlf of the Folk-Lore Society I 
bdJDbly beg letve to approeeb Your Majesty with an 
expression of the heartfetc sorrow which its members 
feel at the demise of their late gracious and beloved 
Sovereign His Majesty King Edward the SeveotE 

This Society, established for the stody of the traditions 
aad mode^ of thought of all races of mankind, finds 
among the many and various peoples which are united 
under the British Crown a most fruitful source of 
materials for that study, and has had reason to know 
and appreciate the deep and widespread loyalty which j 
His late Majesty evoked from all his sabjecta of every 
nee and degree of culture. 

Your Majesty has personally visited roost of the 
British doroioions beyond the seas, aad in all has left a 
gradous impressioa which cs.anot but increase their 
sentiments cf loyalty and devodoo. 

We rely with unabated confidence on the sympathy 
of Your Majesty and Your Royal Consort in all our 
efforts to ptomote a better understanding of the modes of 
thought of barbaric and uncultured peoples sjid classes^ 
by these who are called upon to govern or have dealings 
with them. 

We beg most respectfully to usure Your Majesty of 
the loyal devotion we entertain to Your Majesty's tbrooe 
and person. 

Signed on behalf of the Folk-Lore Society, 

C. S. BvEMS, PusidtnL 

S3, ALeaMAUB SraatT, 
i$io. 
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Saia of Sai^vaoi Stock to Msmmsrs of trz Soctsiv: 
Kmra to Collbctou of Foiklors. 

{AnU, pp. 93»xex.> 

FvuiR examination of ibe sahage itock haa revealed the exiit* 
once of aundry odd copiee of lingle numberi of tbe serial 
publications, insufficient to form complete Folunes. llie 
Council have decided to these odd numbers for sale to 
members at six/irvt each, post*free, with all faults. Applies* 
dons for these odd copies, and for the remaining copies of 
the salvage volumes of which a list appears in March J^lk- 
tort, should be addressed to Mr. C. J. Tabor (Tbe White 
House, Knotts Green, Iie^ton, Essex), and must be eccom* 
ptmied by a remittance. The following is a list of the odd 
copies: 

Pitk-Lort ftmrnah. VoL I, Port 1 .; Vol. II., Parts ZI.. HZ., 
VI., IX., XII., and Part containing index, title-page, etc.; 
Vol. III., ParU II., III., and IV.; Vol. IV., Parts III. and 
IV.; Vol. V., Parts III. and IV.; Vol. VI., Parti II. and 
III.; Vol. VII., Parts III., IV., and V, 

Vol. n.. Nos. 3 and 4; VoL IV., Nos. i and 4; 
Vol. VI., Nos. I and 4; Vol. VII., No. 4; Vol. VIII, Noa 
», 3, and 4; Vol. IX., Noa 1, a, and 3; VoL X., Nos, s 
end 3J VoL XL, Nos, s and 4; Vol. XIIL, Nos. t and 1. 

1 further take this opportuoiij of roaking it known that tbe 
Council have recently bad some leaflets of Hints to CoUecCora 
of Folklore printed, which may be obtained gratis iroai tbe 
Secretary by any member anxious to promote the work of 
coUectiOD with increased diligence. 

Charlotte S. Buawa, Prttidint. 
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Cuckoo Hbrou.^ 

(Vol TOL, pp. 503-4.) 

Dr. Pokom^s tnicle on Cuchultnn, Mongan, Finn, and Arthur 
as Cuckoo Heroes nas first brought to my notice by Sir John 
Kbys’ review in and 1 trust I cnay be allowed to 

bestow upon it a further notice which it deaertca both on 
account of its many ingenious views and because Dr. Pokomy, 
foUowing the example of his hero the Cuckoo, esaays to lay 
in the mythological nest an alien egg which I, for one, mean 
to do my best to expel. 

Dr. Pokomy notes the traits which the four heroes cited 
above have in common, and, in the discussion which followed 
the reading of his paper, the well-known Germanist, Prof. 
Much, adduced similar traits in the Volsung saga, bfeither 
scholar leemt to hare recalled J. 0 . v. Habn'i study on the 
Aryan Bxpolslon and iUturo Formula, io which be dealt inftr 
ab'at with the Volsung saga (the story of Siegfried and his 
kin), nor my extension of the formula to Celtic territory 
Rteordy vol. Iv.). ). G. v. Hahn had omitted 
Celtdom from his survey; I had 00 difileulty in showing that 
the Arthur, Ficn, and Cuchulinn itorles alio belonged to the 
same group as chat studied by Hahn. If, therefore, Dr. 
Pokomy's explanation is valid for the Celtic members of the 
group, it must be equally so for tbe non-CelUc, and we must 
look upon Siegfried and Perseus, Theseus and Fomulus, 
Cyrus and Dietrich, as, ia Mr. Lang's phrase, '‘magnified non* 
natural cuckoos." Dr. Fokorny approves himself a bold, a 
very bold champioo, but I fancy this prospect may act like the 
bucket full of fish ia the tale, and seud a shiver down even 
his back. 

First, let me welcome certain suggestions by the author, and 
beg owners of tbe V&ya^ ^Bran to note them on the margin of 
their copies x— 

' TblS loiter will be read with monruful iatcreet u tt me wiitcen oaly a 
few dayr before the death, by drowaieg, of Mr, Alfred NqU io a gaUaot 
Uteopl M reseoe his youa^r eon from the rivet Seine near Meloa. An 
oUtmry notice of Mr. Nstc wlU appear in the September nuaber. 
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P. 99, I bcliere Br. Pokomy is correct iu holding that io the 
Moogan saga the same mythic bdog Is father of both Mongan 
and hia mfe Dubh Lacha, in other words that Mongan, like Arthur 
and Siegmund, weds hie sister. 

P. too. I accept the equivalence of Arthur’a wife Gwen'hwyfar 
and Mong&n's, Find'tigernd. 

P. ict. The equation of Finn’s bound Bran ‘of the poison 
claw* with the venomous hound which Mongan’s euperoatunl 
father bestowed upon tlio sicrtal king in exchange for hia wife's 
favours is ingenious, 

P, lot. I regard the explanations of the stories which ^ctured 
Mongan os a rebirth of Finn si plauiible. The two heroes are 
originally and essentially onci but, when the variant form had 
been associated {a) with a thiid'Ceotury champion, Fiitni and 
(^) with a sixth'Century kinglet Mongan, the nevertbeleu 
persistent identity had to be accounted for, The rebirth theme 
afforded an easy explanation, 

P, ro4, The birth story of Cuchulinn. Of the three varoaDtfbnoa 
Br. Pokorny regards the incest one (io which the hero is son of 
CoQchobar and hii sister Bechtire) as the oldest, Zn the yo/eft 
ef Bran I allow the possibility of this; Dr, Pokorn/s explanadoo 
cf the form which makes Cuchulinn a reincarnation of tug, 
swallowed by Deehtire, as being transferred from the hero’s 
grandmother, Hess, to his mother, Bechtire, is ingenious aod 
seems plauiiblA This would make Conchoberi not Cuchulbo, 
the kypestasis of Lug. Dr. Pokomy also hints that the third form, 
that in which Coochobar and his men come to Lug's palace, really 
involves the incest form. 

1 now cose to the essendals of Dr. Pokorny’s theory, Of the 
four Celtic sagas that of CuehuUnn is the oldest, and the only one 
in which the hero retains his original name and bis bird*like 
nature The name is explained,—not, as the Irish chemselrei 
explained it, as Cu*chulaind or CuJsjm's Hound,—but as Cucu« 
Und or Cuckoo<diagoo. As such it is equated with the Esthocian 
Kukkulind. 

As practically all the traits upon which Br. Pokomy relies 
appear to a more decided form in the Conehobar*CachuliOfi 
saga than in the other Celtic variants, I will confine myself 
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to it id gividg a Bchuoatic arraogeinent of Dr. Pokon/s 
argument. 

I. Tbe parentage of both Conchobar and Cuchulmn is ‘ wropt 
in Biytwry.’ So is that of the cuckoo. 

9. Con^obar 'does’ his uncle Fergus out of the kingship. 
The cuckoo turns his step-brotberi out of the nest, and displays 
*00 affection towards hie foster-parents. 

3. Cuchulino overcomes the 150 youths of the Ulster court 
The cuckoo gets the better of the other nestlings, however many 
they may be. 

4. Both Conchobar and Cuchulinn are pre-eminently 'ladles' 
men.' Tbe cuckoo is the Don Juan or Solomon of the bird 
world. 

5. As the cuckoo is unacquainted with its relations, he in¬ 
evitably weds bis lister, as does Conchobar, or fights unknown 
with his SOD, at does Cuchulinn. 

6. Conchobar is deceived by hfedhbh, and forsaken by Dairdre. 
The cuckoo's name is a wide-spread term of reproach to the 
deceived husband. 

y. Cuchulinn U a great bird*hunter. The cuckoo ie feared by 
smaller birds. 

it. Cuchulinn pays a visit to the other world. The cuckoo 
dieappears in the late summer, "whence the conception of its 
passing its time in the Under-world easily arose" (p. it j). 

p. Arthur and Mongan live on in the deathless Othe^world. 
According to Ouberoatii the cuckoo is regarded as iminortai 
because be goes and comes caysteriouily. 

10. Cuchulinn, when the fury of battle is upon him, is subject 
to a mysterious transformation which swells and distorts every 
Unb. Birds when they fight,—and tbe cuckoo is very com¬ 
bative,—puff up their feathers and present such an appearance 
that the origin of the archaic description of the hero's distortion 
"cannot remain b doubt any longer" (p. 114). 

II. Cuchulinn alone of the Ulster heroes is not subject to the 
childbirth weakness which overtakes the Ulstermen at stated 
periods. Like most scholars Dr. Fokoruy refers this mysterious 
ailment to the custom of the eouvad^, and marntams that a cuckoo 
hero has naturally nothbg to do with a custom intended to 
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etreogthen the tie between father and son. But Dr. Folcornj 
forgets that Conchobar, who tx hyp^tlusi Is also a cuckoo, ii 
represented aa prostrated by the ncindtn Ulad squall; with til his 
warriors saTe CuchuHnn. 

13 . The name which in the Arthutlan romance appears as 
Gawaln is in Welsh Gwalcbmai (t.a, according to Six John P.h;s, 
Hawk of May). But popular belief, the trace of which may 
be found in Aristotle and Fllny, treats the cuckoo as an imnature 
hawk. Gawain is nephew of Che cuckoo hero Arthur, possibly 
even his son. 

I make Dr. Fokorny a present of the demonstration, fully 
worked out by Miss Weston' following up hints of mine, chat 
Gawain Is a Brytlionic counterpart of Cuchulinn,* 

I omit cninor ' proofs ’ upon which the author himself laye less 
stress, as aUo philological arguments which I am incompetsac to 
appreciate, but which, even If correct, cannot warrant his inferences 
from them. Although I have lammarised the theory eemi* 
humoristictlly, I do oot think I have done it injustice. I may say 
at once that I do not believe a word of it In the first place, as I 
have indicated, the Celtic variants of the Expulsion and Return 
theme cannot be treated apart from the other Aryan forms. Now, 
if tho theory were true, the Cuchulinn form would be the nearest 
to the original onei no other Aryan hero has retained so many 

* TAt Ltfvtd if Sir Ctiwiin. 

* It U w«U known that ths German WdUk (whenca Mr WsUh) is derirsd 
ftom tb« Ciltle tribal namo Volcn. The Germatu of about 400 a.c. cam 
aeroM ths Volos in what U sow esotral GersMay, aod regarded cheis as *(bs 
atiuger ' par txet/tmet. (The medkevsJ Eastern use ef Jk-mtk to detipata all 
Wesienars is aoalogoua.) Now. In ths disciaiSon which fbllcxvad Bn 
Fokomy's paper, Prof. Much mads a stanment cf censidenUs iorport for 
the bistory of the Arthur cycle, If eoifeet. He aiierts tha Welsh (Tm&i 
(Hawlc) to be a loan frooi Qermaay, and mlniaini that the form Owalchiui 
can only hav« come iato oxiitenee after iba Celts bad cone ioto cooiset with 
the AnglC'Saxom. The historical procca Invelred ta, ta uy the leer, 
eoiTiplieated. The primitive German comes fa coetact with ibe Voleas, end 
styles the hawk (why?) 'the Volcan tdrd’ or *tbe Voleaa’ {Aj}{ 1 o.Smoii 
JVtaik-n^ir, Old Kone fiiir]. Sereral eeataries later the Celt discarda bis 
own tens for hawk (why?) in fitvour of the Gennaa one, and applies ft to a 
famous hero of hla own, little doubtang ^at in real measing Is ' tbe Volcan (f.r. 
tnishmit) of May ,' I would like Six Jobs Kbys’ opinion on all this. 
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tr&ces of the prndoe cuckoo oAture. When it is rec&Ued that 
acaocf the other Aijao fonns are such early recorded ones as the 
HeUenic Peraeue, the Italic Romulus, and the Iranian Cyrui, the 
force of the ol;^ection ia mapffeat Furthermore, the father and 
Bon combat is a standing part of the Expulsion and Return 
formula. Rut this theme, as Dr. Potter has shown in Sk/hrab and 
Rusi^ is of almost world-wide occurrence. Can it be seriously 
Daiatained chat it has its origin in reflection suggested by the 
domestic, or rather Don^omestic, aTrangements of the cuckoo. 

My Initial and fundamental objection is psychological. The 
sagas discussed were the cherished possession of the forerncat 
races of mankind, of the races which have developed the whole of 
modarn culture, to whom every advance in thought and art is due. 
At a certain stags of th«r development these races oeaociated 
this saga with their wisest and mightiest chief, with their pre> 
emiaent champion, with their eponymous hero. I assert that the 
elemeoti of the saga, elements purely mythical, must be referable 
to a lection of the mythology which had a vital, a proclominant, 
iotereet for these races. I am quite willing to admit that the 
cuckoo may have possessed a mythical significance. I protest 
that it can only be a secondary one at tbe best, and that among 
DO people can the cuckoo have played such a part as could by 
any poasibility whatever have enabled stories connected with it to 
have developed Into a heroic saga of the brit rank. This Is not 
Che case with explanadona derived either from * solar' or from 
* Ufe*persisteace and ZnereuM’ mythology. Both have demon* 
strably given rise to considerable mythical systems with corre* 
spoading ritual; botb are cafiablt, by tbelr extension in the 
mytbopoeic age. by th^r cultural import, of furnishing a soil 
in which subsequent heroic saga could flourish. If ever a cuckoo 
mythology eristedj^^nd Dr. Fckomy should first have demon¬ 
strated this,—it must, in the nature of things, have been ituapahU 
of doing what he claims. 

Numerous other objecdoos will occur to everyone; it is tbe 
female cuckoo which lays the egg in the aUen nest, and one 
expects a cuckoo saga to develop on matriarcbal lioes; the re* 
proachful use of the term cuckoo ia of course Ironio,—tbe names 
of the arch'deceiveT being applied par aniiphrase to the deceived 
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006! etc., etc. Wheo the basis is unsound, it is waste of tide to 
cnticise deuils of the tuperatiucture. 

If my distrust of tbe theory could be intensified, it would be 
by Dr. Pokorny’s advocacy of ‘ pre-Aryan ’ hypotheses iu their 
wildest form. Of course the hypothetical cuckoo s&ga U, like 
Druidiim and other characteristic traits of Celtic culture as knowa 
to us historically, token over from the pre-Celtic inhabitants of 
Irelani These were, in part, probably Finns. Dr. Pokoiny has 
seen a photograph of an Eathonian peasant which reminded him 
airoDRly of a non-Aryan Irishman; In Esihonian s^ the cuckoo, 
KMulini, plays a great part.* As a matter of fact there are 
* very few pure Celts’ in Ireland; where the Irish are dark-haired 
they are pre*Cellic, Finnish or Iberian; where they are fairhaiied 
and blue-eyed, they are "probably for the roost part of Germanic 
origin," (p. xoR). I do not see hew it is possible to make aa? 
serious progress in Celtic or in mythological studies on such lines 
as these. Inslestd of starting from a fixed point,—a definite liters 
ture in Gaelic or Brythonic appealing presumably to men of Gaelic 
or Brythonic blood and culture,—of which we can know aomething, 
we assume a hypothetical itage of which at the best we can know 
nothing definite, and gaily build on further our' CuckooGitf in 
the Cloude ’ I 

Like Sir John Rhye I welcome Dr- Pokomy as a C^tic student 
He has enthusiasm and imaginatjOD. I an sure he will do useful 
work. But, M for bis theory, I say, topically, sit Kitkkukt 

Alfred Nutt. 


Th* Futur* Work of xh* Folk-Lors Soci#it. 

PP. TO I-2.) 

Mr. E. S. Hariland, in reviewing recently two volumes of M. 
SibiQods Folklon d« Ft^na, expressed the hope that we might 

<Phll©lcBy il 4 mysWiy wkhwWch e tayinaa like myulf feart to 
But I CMnoi help pomting out that the word cuckoo i* onomaiofN^ Tta 
b«kbwt of the wofd is tbe m^k\ c*. In tbe oiwie of tblop ^ ** 

*0. But the name of Lhe Irish heto is pronounced Coo-i^limv. Irisb pboQ^ 
ticiaDS can pwhap* my if there is any ewdeoce that it was awf proDOuaceia 
Coctoolioi). 
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oat daf posstK & record of the folklore of this countr7 to compare 
with it 

There is do need to emphasise, in the pages of the 
desirabilitj of pushing forward the researches necessary for such 
a production. 

One important preliminary for the work would teem to be a 
systematic search Into our literature from century to century in 
order to place upon record the various items of folklore contained 
io it Notes of time, showing the ftret appearance in the written 
language of any belief of “ the folk,” as well oa tracing the modlfl* 
catioos it has undergone (if any) in passing through the ages, need 
to he carefully recorded. 

The English writings of the fourteenth century arc occupying 
part of my leisure, and I should be prepared to carry out the above 
luggestlosi for this period. But I would suggest that, if workers 
can be found, (and there must be many who have but few oppor* 
tunitidi of undertaking the more valuable work of collecting 
folklore orallyX ihe preceding and subsequent cento riH should 
be taken up upon a UDiform basis. 

P. J. HlATHBa, 


Tbs Wist Ridino Tkackbss’ Ahthropoloojcal Sociny. 

(Anfe, p. rcj.) 

In answer to Miss Freire>Marreco’s appeal in March FolihLdrt 
1 have undertaken to do my best as her substitute for the neat 
eight mouths. Being wholly unpractised lo the work, I ia my 
turo appeal for help, especially in the shape of spare copies 
of papers or lectures likely to help and intereet the teachers who 
form the West Riding Teachers’ Anthropological Society. My 
address is The Hudnalls, St BriaveJa S.O., Gloucestershire, and I 
wait hopefully for the Society lo assist in cheering on these 
promising beginners. 


V M. Bvrb. 
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Tkr Wiini Book Madinooioit i Welsh Tiilei sod Horosacei 
reproduced from the Petiijrch MSS. Edited by J» 
GwBt^oovKYK Bvaks, Firllhcli (Subicribers only), t^op, 

In cbia irapsccsbly printed volume Dr. Event hes egun provided 
students of Welsh philology with netertel of {inE*rete importance, 
and as. ultimately, many questiosi of literary history can ooly 
receive their answer In the court of philology the student of 
lubjechmatter Ji also hia debtor. Further, although Dr. Evszu 
diielaime preeentlng reasoned Ijypotheses respecting the date, 
proceii of growth, and aignidcance of hii texta, he has in hia 
preface made a number ^ statements and suggestions of high 
interest end far^reachiag import. Alike the authority of the editor 
and the supreme importance of tliese Welsh tales oecessitate 
searching examination of what be either definitely asserts or simply 
suggests. 

As U well known, the title Mahins^sn properly belongs only to 
the series of four tales, the F 9 ur Branehu ^ /Mt Maiinogi. The 
current explanation of the term, due to Sir John Rhys, is that 
" mabinog was a technical term belonging to the bardic aystem tod 
meaning a literary apprentice." Thus the Baur Bnne^J cycle 
revealed itself as a summary of certain mythico'romantic themes 
the knowledge of which was indispensable to the bard. 

t accepted this explanation m my annotated edition of the 
Mabincgion, as did Mr. Ivor John in his booklet {Hipf/ar Sfvdus, 
No. ii). 1 have often enough found myself compelled to 
qaestion opinions expressed by Sir John Rhys for it to be un¬ 
necessary to repel the accusation of accepting an explanation 
solely on his antbority. I did so because, as far as I could test it, 
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it aadsfied tht bistorical ud paycbdlc^cal condidccs of the case. 
It presupposed id Wales what we know existed ld IrelaDd»*~aii 
order of men of letters with a settled hierarchical organisation and 
a definite pr^amme of studies. Id view of the clear sUteroents 
of the Welsh Laws respecting the attributes and prerogatives of the 
baxd, and of the close parallelism between Goidelic culture in 
Ireland and Brythoaic culture in Wales, such a presupposition was 
inevitable. But a literaiy class comprising teachers and learners 
forcedly implies textbooks {or their oral c<;ulvalenis). Finally we 
have the illuminating parallel of Snorre’s Jidda. This, avowedly 
s text'book for apprentice buds or fkaldt, to use the IceUodIc 
term, contains a series of prose narratives strikingly akin to the 
Sfiur Bran<hit, a schemstlc summary of the main features and 
chief incideots of the mythology. 

Now, eccording to Dr. Evans, no evidence hu been produced 
in support of this view ” of the term tuahinag. For him it would 
be '^fflore correct to say that any narrative which treau of early 
life ii a mabinogi.*’ But uofortanately the onfy narratives to which 
the term maiinoii Is applied in Wales are the JPiiur JJraruJus 
series, which, in no sense of the word, treats of early life.’* Dr. 
Evans shows, iodsed, Chat makinagi occurs in medlnval Welsh as 
a synonym of the Latin infantia, but this is in the literal, not the 
figurative, sense. He compares the Norman-Freoch term infitutts 
as applied to a particuUr gmn of story. But this conpariioa ti fas 
from assisting him. Si^anat, in this technical sense, is (he 
account of the early yestrs, the appreneiceihip, the squire-ihip, of a 
famous warrior; it necessarily implies a secondary stage of story* 
telling, Primitive and early epic does net take a hero in the 
cradle; it is only later that the Btory«teller reverts to the cradle 
because, knowing the hero, the audience are curious respecting his 
origins. Nothing of die kind is to be detected in the four 
Branches cycle. 

For the present, therefore, I see do reason for rejecting Sir John 
Rhys' explanation, or for withdxawbg the deductions from it which 
both Mr. John and I have made. Needless to wsste a word upon 
the absurdity of the equation,— mabin&gim\aXt for the young,^ 
which some scholars, who ought to have known better, have 
approved. Mediieval literature has no ** juvenile department.” 
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It ntUBt DOt be thought thic this is ba idle queBiion of temtmo* 
jogy. In ddkuU of the explaDa^oo due to Sir John Rhys, the 
existence of the Four Sranehes cycle caonot be eccoimted for io 
any rational way. literature in a sodecy such m that of medueval 
Wales is the product of sociologloo'psychological necessities, not, 
as it often is In advanced civiliutions, of individual impulse. It 
can only exist and survive if it satuheB oocnuiunal requirements, 
and plays its due part in the organised social scheme. The Ant 
queiuon to be aslc^ of any mooumem of primitive Uterature iai>^ 
what general need does it serve? Sir John Rhys* hypothesis gives 
a satisfactory answer to this question as far as the Fbur Bronehts 
cycle is concerned. 

Respecting the chronological order of the tales brought together 
in Lady Charlotte Guest's eolleetioo, Dr. Evau expresses 
opinions which I find myself usable to accept Ferit, be it noted 
that he puts the earliest actual Me. date cf any portion of the 
Mabisogjon, (fragments of the Four Branthos), at about 1035. 
But> as he shows at length, the earliest Ms. approve themselves 
copies of far older originals. In fact, the " paleogrepbic cvideoce 
talUs us back at a bound to the drat half of the twelfth century. 
, . . The Four Branehes are therefore demonstrably a ceatury older 
than any miouscript cootaioing them, which hu come down to 
our tine," (p. xiil). In my annotated edition of the Mabiuogion I 
assigned the composition of the Four Branefus cycle in its extant 
form to the last quarter of the elsventb centaiy. As Dr. Evans' 
date is that below which the cycle caoaot be brought, and as he 
does not preclude "the possibility of compositioa being a century 
or more earlier,” (p. xiliX it will be Ken that so far there is no 
quarrel between us. Eat I, in common with all earlier iavesti* 
gators, looked upon the Four Branehts as the oldest portion of the 
collection. This Dr. Evans will not allow. For him "the 
Winuing of Olwen is the oldest Io Uagoag^ is matter, in simplicity 
of narrative, in primitive atmosphere," (p. xtv). It may seem a 
matter of slight imporunco whether one Welsh iaiiy romance 
precedes or follows auother. Not so; if Dr. Evans’ contention is 
admitted, otir view of the whole development of Arthurisn romance 
m the 1 ith-2 sth centuries is viully affected. 

Let me premise that both Dr. Evans and myself refer in our 
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dating of these tales to the extant form. He «roaldi K am sure, 
agree vith me that the substance roaj be, naj, almost cenabily is, 
iar older. This pomt of possible misapprehension eliminated, 1 
must say that 1 do not tbbk Dr. Bvana has slated the case i^uite 
correctly. He says, (p. xiv),—'"It is commonly assumed that 
nothing containing the name of Arthur can be earlier than 
Geo^y of Honnout)). . . The name of Arthur, it is argued, 
does not occur in the Four Branches, therefore they arc older than 
Geoffrey; the name of Arthur does occur in Kulhweh, therefore 
It is later than Geoffrey/’ I confess X don’t quite know against 
whom this polemic is directed. The "common rusumptlon " can 
only be that of very ignorant persons.^ A moment’s glance at 
Nennius would convict them of error. What 1 think is commonly 
held, is that the appearance of Geoffrey’s /fiiioria exercised such a 
nurked effect on Welsh literature as to render the emergence of 
any tody of romantic fiction independent of the Arthur cycle, or 
of other portions of Geoffrey's work, unlilcely in the extreme. The 
/buf Sr^ntfus cycle stands entirely outside the Arthur legend, 
and in no relatioo to any non'Arthurian section of Geoffrey; it is 
thoKfore a fait assumption that it must have preceded the latter. 
But this assumption by no means ImpUea the presumptiun that ali 
Arthurian romance must necessarily be poibGcoOrey. That is a 
question to be decided on its merits in each case. How, sia 
regards Kulhwth (the Winning of Olwen), the case is a complicated 
one. That remarkable story is one of the finest romantic fairy 
tales in all literature. As a fairy tale the "matter” it early, as 
early probably as anything preserved in Welsh; true, also, that 
the " primitive atmosphere ” of this fairy tale ia, on the whole, kept 
with extraordioary skill. All this must be granted to Dr. Evans. 
But Kulhweh is not a fairy tale pure and simple; it is a fairy tale 
which boa been woven into the framework of the Arthurian epic. 
Considered under this aspect it cannot belong to an early 
stage of that epic, neither to its spring nor its summer, but 
must be referred to its autumn, its decadence, in the literal 

M hid don« my best to destroy ibis ‘‘caimnoo iMamprion” by clsirly 
atiting in my ediUoa of the UaUnegioo, (p. 333I,—“The ArtborUn legend 
was, of Moise, perfectly funQUr to eleveoth*ceatujy Wiles, end wis un* 
doabtedly a feniie theme for the Welsh story tellers of that time." 
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sense of the word without iroplicadoo of sestheKc or ethical 
ioferiori^. Every trulf cstiODal epic passes through certain 
stages,—At first it is treated with, io the ArDoldian phrase, 
"high seriousness." Persooages and themes appeal prinsrily 
to the racial, the historic, the realistic matinct, aod secood- 
sjily to the romantic, the aesthetic iostinot. But there comes 
a time when the epic, having established a standard, becomes 
a convention, and the develcproenl of that convention proceeds 
along lines laid down more and more by appeal to the 
romantic instinct of the hearer, or in accordance with the 
individualised aesthetic impulse of the teller, intimately these 
two tendencies reduce the convention to a condition in which it 
can only be saved by the exercise of deliberate, self-consdoui 
humour, and the ‘‘simple, sensuous and passionate ” preieniroeat 
of the epic in its heyday may end in a parodistic rendering, 
charming or grotesque, nafva or profound, according to the 
temperament and genius of the race and the artists which 
elaborate it. This general lUtement is verifiable alike in the csee 
of the Greek and of the Irish epic, The “ primirive ” character of 
the Homeric poems has been denied on account of their 
surpassing literaty merit, but this is due to the genius of the 
Hellenic race. T)ie Homeric poems are, on the whole, 
“primitive" in a true sense, because, on the whole, they belong to 
a ''primitive" stage of epic; they are conceived in a vein of 
“ high aeriousnesB"; they are charged with ethical intent on the 
part of the narrating arrisi, with appeal to the ethical feeling of the 
audience, and by these tests the 04 y$s^ approves itself yoooget 
than the Iliad. ^ 

Now of the Arthurian epic nothing has survived “primitive 
in this sense, as the Homeric poems arc primitive, though much 
of the matter used in it may be quite as primitive as anything b 
the two-thousand yea: older Greek epic That such a stage was 
once represented io Webb Hteraiure I see no reason to doabt; 
the extaot remains of the Modin, and, though to a less extent, 
of the Ifywareh Hsn cycles are conceived b a realbtic, seriofls 
spirit, and such a spirit shines forth through the halting Ucio 
of Nennius in what he relates of Arthur. The Brtin<dm 
cycle, belonging to pre-Axthurian heroic myth, b still, though 
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with a cot iiicoD 8 i< 3 erable romaatic mucturer conceived in such 
a tpirir. If Kulkweh really were as old as* or older than* the 
Four SruHchis^ its maiter might be aubstantially the saroe, but 
ill manner of telling wouldi I believe, be far different. la 
especial the diatinct parodisiic toucli, the presence of which 1 
have noted in it, would be absent ‘ 

The effect of Geoffrey u]>on the Welsh presentment of Arthur 
ia indicated in a phrase of Br. Evans,Geoffrey changed a 
national into ao international hero.” Rather, I should say, he 
completed the process of Iniemationalisauon which must liave 
begun It leiat ico years before hie time, but he completed U 
is the most thorough and startling manner, and in so doing he 
burst the moulds in which, as 1 believe, tlie Welsh Arthurian 
epic had hitherto been confined, destroyed the serious, realistic 
mode of conceiving and presenting it, and made it the sport 
of romanticising or humorous fancy. Of such fancy both 
Kuihwih and Fhcna^, expressed In a manner modelled upon 
chat of thelrlsli story*teUen of the tenth>eleventh centuries, are, 
I believe, examples. Thus, whilst 1 cannot accept Dr. Evans' 
pre^offrey date for Kulkunh, 1 can as Httle accept his date, 
'‘second half of the thirteenth century,'' for Rbonabrny. Both 
tales are, 1 believe, products of the ume school of story-telling; 
with the exception of isolated passages in Gtrtunitxi^ The I^<fyof 
the Fiuntain, they are the only examples of that school in Welsh 
litenture. It may be not impossible, but it js in the last degree 
unlikely, that they should be separated by over a century and 
a half. 

Of the three Welsh tales.— 71 U Lady of tho F^ntain, Geraint, 
the subject-matter of which corresponds to tliat of the 
French metrical romances by Crestieii de Troies,—Ze ChovaHer 
au Ison, Free, and the Conte del Grtul,~^X)T< Evans regards die 
Fertdur as the oldest, ''distinctly olderthan the other two 
"in language, more Welsh in feeling aad atmosphere, less influ* 

* In say esse there sre peitsges In XuUavcA which cannot be s« euly ta 
eisj/ned. Thus, when Kothwch eooea to Arihtir's coart, the porter 
Glewlwyd speaks thus,—I bsee beeo in Indis (be greater and India the 
lesser ... sad when ibou [Aithui] didst conquer Greece to the Bast." This 
at laeat most be pew*Gcafrc«y. 
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eoted by the prevailing: romancer of cbivaby" (p. xv), Thie 
opinioii is worth recording in view of the doc&ine, advocated by 
Professor Fdrster, which holds the Welsh tales to be simple 
abridged versions of the French poems, for the order of the 
latter is the reverse of that stated by Dr. Evans, and it would be 
strange indeed, if the German scholar were right, that the Welsh 
translation of & French poem finished about ischo at the earliest 
should be older in languagethan th&t of the poems belon^sg 
to the period iido* 7 o, Whilst agreeing on the wholes In eolar 
as 1 am competent to express an opinion, with Dr. Evans, 1 
think hie statement ia too general^ It naglecta the fact, upon 
which 1 have repeatedly insisted, that none of the three Welsh 
tales is homogeneous; each ie the result of a process of anulga- 
matlon, and it is quite poeelble that there may be not 
inconsiderable differences of date between the component parts. 
Thus the opening of Ti« y tfu J^n/ain is certaiely older 
and more Welsh In feeling and atmosphere" than the suba^ 
quent adventures; eimiliriy, there are passages fn Gitaini which 
belong CO the school of the JCvUrwch story-teller. Again, in 
Pirtdur there are considerable sections which have no analogue 
in the French poem; portions of theie strike me as cider than 
anything in the Conftdtt Graal\ portions again as younger. A 
deal of minute analysis U necessary before philological criticism 
has contributed all it can to the determinatioa of the date and 
pmtnAfta of these three ulet. 

As stated above^ I agree on the whole with Dr. Bvans* 
chronological clasuRcation, loecause the points of difference 
between Pertiur and the C^nh 4*1 Graat imply, to roy rsiad, 
more distinctly the priority of the Welsh tale than is the case as 
r^ards the other two Welsh tales and their French analogues. 
Whilst admitting certain signs of relative lateness in Ptrtiut, 1 
must sail insist, as 1 did a quarter of a century ago, upon the 
fact that it presents in orderly and btelligent sequence a series 
of folk-tale incidents which can just be detected, but m a &sg- 
inentary, obscure, and distorted fcra, in the C*nU del Craal 
This thesis of the substantial antiquity of Fereiur b supported 
by Dr. Evans with arguments, not only of a linguistic and 
stylistic natore, but implicating the sabject-matter of the tale. 
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Like meet ichoUn brought into ccoUct with the fiiiciDatmg 
12178^^^7 Evaae ha< felt its alluring ch&rm, and tc 

I'ertAir he devotee oae-third of hie Introduction. 

To the elucidation of the Grail problems he makeB one contrU 
bution which* if well founded, ie of capital and dedeive 
importance. At is well known, the central inddent of the Grail 
legend is the bttling or deliverance of the Grail guardian by the 
Grail queeter. In the CphA dtl Gnal the latter U Perceval (the 
Welsh Peredur). Now in the, seemingly* very archaic Verses of 
the Graves found in the twelfth century Mk»/CarmaHMn, 
and commenoracing all the great heroes of Welsh legend, 
(many of whom are otherwise unknown to us), Peredur has, 
according to Br. Evans, the epithet/saetv/fo which signifies chief 
physician. Dr. Evans maintains that this epithet curies with It 
the definite Grail legend in a Welsh form, and with Peredur 
as hero He is thus in disaccord with the German school, which 
looks upon the Welsh tale as secondary and derivative, and also 
with Uisi Weston, who holds that Oawaio was the earliest Welsh 
Grail hero, 

The sunsa of the Verses of the Graves in which this pregnant 
epithet occurs refers not to Peredur himself, but to his son, Mor, 
who has the epithet iiissie (unbruiied). As Miss Weston has 
pointed out, this Mor seen^i to be the original of the Morien, 
sou of Perceval, in a romance now only ex cant In a medieval 
Dutch venuon, and of the Feirqils, ion of Psrsival, in Wolfram. 
Both of these heroes ue Eastern on the mother’s side, and it 
is conjectured that this Eastern origin is due to a miilnterpr^ 
tatioQ of Mor as Maun. Of two things, one: the stanna of the 
Venei of the Graves must be posterior to the development of 
the Perceval story which gave him an Eastern son, i’«, posterior 
to Kiot, author of the loic French romance underlying the 
S^rMtval, whose date can hardly be put before 1190, and the 
Welsh Mor must be due to misinterpretation by the Welsh poet 
of the French Maure; or else it must be anterior, and if anterior 
to that, also, as a necessary consequence, to Creetieo, indeed to 
the entire French or AnglO'Norman treatment of the legend. 1 
do not think that even Profeesor Fbriter and his pupDs, reckless 
and wdfully blind to evidence as they have shown tbemaelvea. 
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wHI cbampioQ the first aitemiiUv«. Does Dr. Evaci’ contention 
follow then ? Well, 1 mnet a.vow hesitation. Is It quite certain 
that the epithet necessarily implies all that he main tains ^ 

I reserve my adhesion, pending fortber criticism of the passage ia 
the Verses of the Graves. 

Dr. Evans alleges other reasons for holding ftredw to be 
earlier than Crestien or Kiot-Wolfran; some of these, e.g. the 
greater preponderance in the Welsh tale of an ascetic element, 1 
must frankly say, strike me as fancifiil, nay, rather to plead against 
priority. One argument, developed at length, tltough of interest 
and value in itself, is Inccmclusive; it is that the e^sode of the 
Witches of Gloucester is misplaced. The hero sftcuJi receive the 
training the lack of which ii apparent when he first visits 
Arthur's court from these mistreascs of magic and war-craft, Welsh 
counterparts of the Irish Scathach, or Bod h mall. In other words, 
the episode should immediately follow the slaying of the Bed 
Knight and the departure of the untrained hero, saarting under 
the intuits of Kai, and precede the visit to the realco of the 
Fisher (Grail) King. But this is not so in the Welsh tale, which 
thus shows itself, in its present form, secondary, although it hsj 
reuined the pivotal Witches episode of the original legeod, 
and conclusive arguments for the priority of Jirtdur can only be 
based upon its present form. Pleas based upon what may have 
existed in an earlier and purer Welsh form, great ai may be their 
measure of probability, cannot convey certainty. 

Dr, Evans compares bis primev^ Peredur legend with the 
Achilles story, I quote his words: “Both heroes are carried 
early to retreats through the anxiety of tbeir motbers to keep 
them from taking up arms i both are associated with females; 
both’very early in life catch stags or hinds without help of 
any kind j both are introduced to the sight of arms by accid«t 
or stratagem; both immediately after take up arms; both receive 
cateftil training ... by preternatural agencies; both sulk detet^ 
minedly 5 both are unrelenting in their auger and revenge? both 
have embassies sent to them ia vain; both listen to the genOe 
persuasion of a comrade; both are pre-eminent in the use of the 
lance; and the lance of each ti distinguished by its slic," 

1 am not clear in what sense Dr. Evans would interpret this 
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alleged parallel,—as implying commumty of origiD between 
Heileoic and Brythonic heroic myth, or indueoce of medieval 
Welsh by GraecchKoman literature. Here again 1 must frankly 
say that many of the terms of the parallel strike me as so vague 
as to be altogether inconclusive, and that those which ore most 
striking are of comparative uuimportaoce in the respective sagas 
of the two heroes. If we compare the entire lifu'history of 
Achilles with that of Peredur, we fail, in my opinion, to trace any 
such organic kinship as obtains, for instance, between the sagas of 
Feredut and Finn, or of either and Ouchulinn. If it is urged that 
a medisval Welsh story-teller borrowed from such versions of the 
Achilles story as may have been accessible to him, I believe 
he would io such a case, forcedly, have borrowed more and made 
the likeness much closer. 

I trust I have made clear the pregnant signifleenee of the few 
pages which Dr. Evans has given to these questions of date, 
origin, and nature. Acceptance of his statements would imply the 
evistence (a) In eleventh<entury Wales of a romantic Arthur 
legend which had already entered the stage of decadence, i.s. of 
humorous lemi-parcdistie treatment; and (^) is early twelfth-century 
Wales of a fully-developed Grail legend presenting subetnncially 
the saToe series of incidents as we find in the Can/s del Graal of 
12 70-2 a 00. The brief fbnn in which these fa^reacbing views are 
stated may easily mislead concerning their essential importance; 
this must be my exouse for a notice which is well nigh as long ae 
tbe text upon which it comments. All future Mabinogion 
criticism must take acccuot of what Dr. Evans has here written. 

At.FR8D Ntnr. 


Ths Hoomh Korsb. By Percy MAVtAM. Canterbury; 

Privately Printed, 2909, 4to., pp. xvi+ 234, 5 Plates. 

This is au admirable piece of work, careful, thorough, unambilioos, 
and complete in itself. Mr. Mayiam has all the humour and 
sympathy and unfeigned enjoyment of bis InfonDants’ society and 
doings that go to the makiiig of a genutae collector, and adds to 
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th«Tn the skill in weighing and msnb&lliiig evideoce that belongs 
to his leg&l training j and he has left no point untouched that 
could serve to throw light on Ins subject 

Hoodening ” is a Christmas custom observed bj the men 
employed in fami-itables in the tsie of Thanet and the adjoining 
district of East Kent On Chnsunas Eve they go round the 
neiglibourhood collecting money, and am^ing carols and other 
aongs, accompanied by musical initruments (usually a concerdna 
end triangle), or lometimos performing tunes on handbells. The 
distinctive local feature of this a!l*but-univereal practice is that the 
men tahe with them a h 99 dtn hfirte< This is a wooden horie*a head 
fixed on a pole like a child’s toy •* hobby*horse,” and carried by a 
mao whose body» together with the pole, is completely shrouded 
in a rude gnrment of sackcloth or other rough material, attached to 
the head and generally adorned with some attempt at repreieoting 
the be^ibboned mane and tall. The head is decorated with "horse* 
brasses," and the jaws are well provided with iron nails representing 
teeth. The lower jaw Is fixed on a hinge, and is worked backwards 
and forwards by the man inside, who prances and curvets and 
imitates the action of a Adgetiy horse. He is known as the 
" Hoodener,” and is led by another man dressed aa a " Waggooei" 
with a long whip, who makes him show ofT hli paces, and ii 
accompanied by a “Rider" or "Jockey," who attempts to mount 
him, to the amuiement of the spectators; and also by " Molly,” the 
man in woman’s clothes who commonly accompanies such rustic 
shows, and who here carries a birchen broom and roakes a great show 
of sweeping. When these have lufficfeotly sh own off their antics to 
the mingled terror and delight of the younger folks present, the 
money is collected, and in some places must be put into the 
Hooden Horse's jaws. The Horse is kept from year to year in 
the farm-stables, and has been known to be renewed from time to 
time when lost or won out. On its existence, of course, depeodi 
the continuance of the custom. Mr. Maylam points out that the 
places in which it is observed are all b the area of the Lathe of 
St. Augostbe, which is also the area of a distinct variety of (he 
Kentish dialect. The natural inference from this would be that 
the custom took shape when the lathe in question was still io some 
sense a political nnit, a distinct entity with ia own special features. 
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Discussuig the or^n of Hoodening, Mr. MiyliRi first decide* 
the received derivation from albeit this U coim- 

tenanced by the Eng/ifJi EHaiai Disii^nary \ and If, ae he *ay«, 
the elision of the inirial * is foreign to the genius of Die i^eniish 
dialect, we think he is Dght, and even more 10 when he diBroiai« 
the other |hOpular etymology from Woden or Odin. He u ^\i 
aware of the absurdity of trying to i^rove a iltreci connection 
between Teutonic paganism and hoodcnmg, and applies lumsell 
rather to the examination of mediteval pasiimw as the » proximate 
origin" of the custom. Here, of course, he meets with the familiar 
Shakspearian hobbyhorse,” end the represenuticn of the hobby¬ 
horse in the famous window at Betley Hall, Suffotdshire, 

Edw rv. Perhaps the connecting link with Pagan limes may be 
found in the well-known extract (which he quotes, p. »S> from the 
Pcnilenfiil of Theodore of Tanui, Archbishop of Canterbary. or¬ 
daining tha penances to be performed by "any who on the kalends 
of Jandsty clothe themselves with the skins of cattle, 9r tarry a^ut 
tht heaii tfanimaUr Here we come as near as may be to evidence 
of similar Chriittoas customs in the Lathe of St Augustine in the 
aaventh century. 

But we cannot epee with him when he derivea the name of the 
AoMbff horse from Robin Jiped. In the first place Robin Hood 
was an archer,»a footman i not a mounted highwayman with pistols 
like Dick Turpin. He never appears as riding but when he 
accompanies the King to Court or on some similar occasion. 
Marksmanship with the long bow, not horsemanship, is his charac¬ 
teristic. Then again, the Robin Hood pageant wa8>«^ txnUM 
a May game appropriate to the " peenwood" visited by the 
Mayers, and not a Chriatmas custom. Mr. E. K. Chambers 
{Meditnal Stop^ voL ii.) shows os that the fesrivaJ games of the 
Middle Ages conriated of tbrn, not two, elements the morris- 
dance, the masquerade (of Robin Hood or St George), and the 
'‘grotesque ” characters, as he calls them, who acted independently 
of the rest These were usually three in number, the Fool, the 

» Oa the evidence of Mrs. ?. A. MUae SJad otbet sp«lal€« of the Abbot’s 
Bromley Horn Dence In 1909, it ts the crowbow-insji who u called Robuj 
Hood, aol the Hobby-horse, as slated by Mt. Maylun Cp. on the auiberity 
of Si*' Sfnjanin Sitn/i Puhtru. 
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Molly or Bessy, and the Hobby horse, though they were not all 
invariably present. Two of them appear in the Hoodeo Hone 
party, and, on the analogy of the feats of the circas clown, the Fool 
may be represented by tlie Bider or Jockey. (The particoloured 
costone worn by tlie tambourine player in Plate A resembles that 
frequently worn by the Fool in the mumming plays; and on pago 
9a is a mention of the hoodeoera ‘‘knocking one another about 
with sticks and bladders,“'^he chaTacterisilc action of the Fool). 
The whole affair seems to us to be a performaoce of these 
grotesques without the dancers or acton. Mr. Maylam confesses 
chat he has found no trace of Robin Hood in Kent 

We should be inclined to connect the name “ Hooden" with the 
covering worn by the “Horse," which, from the photographs, 
resembles a rude edition of the " hoods ” (alwsys so knows in the 
stable world) worn by valuable horses on Journeys etc. to protect 
them from Che weather. Search might be made for the use of 
“ hood " as a verb, meaning to cover or diegulse (cf. a Accdi^hawk). 
Bur these are guesses, All one can say Is that the genealogy of the 
Hooden Horse probably goes much further back than the days of 
Robin Hood, who, so far as Mr. Maylam's evidence goes, docs not 
appear to have penetrated to the Zile of Thanet. 

We must congratulate Mr. Maylam most warmly on an excellent 
bit of work. Let ns hope he will be persuaded to continue hit local 
investigations. Kentish collectors of folklore are “sadly to seek,” 
and Mr. Maylam is a collector of the hrst rank. A wotd of 
praise must be added for the care be has bestowed on the paper 
and illustrations, so sa to ensure the durability of his record; a 
matter which, as he remarks in his preface, is too often overiookod, 
thereby, as will one day be discovered, wasting all the labour 
bestowed on msiking it 

Chajoctts S. Btnurs. 


Old Eirwu ato Modern TtrscaNY. By Mary Lovm 
CAMfROK. Methuen, 1909. Svo, pp. 3 a ID. 

In this unpretentious work, which modestly claims only ro be 
a portable guide to Etruscan sites and museums aod to 
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wpplemenl well-known earlier works now falling out of date, 
Miss Caraeron brings together, with amnerous illustrations, what 
is known of the manners, cusioros, anti religious beliefs of the 
mysierions Etniscan people. In her introduction she rightly 
pr&iies the collection of the fast-growing material, not in huge 
cectral iDititutlons, but in local museums, wliere the finds from 
the neighbouring eodent sites are preserved in juxupcsition and 
can be studied u local wholes. In Iter final chapter on Links 
between Old Etruria and Modern Tuscany” she may j>erheps 
insist a little too strongly on resemblances such as those between 
Struscan aud medUeval demons in art, on the descent of horse 
races such as the Petio of Siena from Etruecan times, end lo on, 
but her references to the gioitra plays in remote Apennine 
villages, (which sometimes have for subjeeti Bible stories but 
never Gospel narratives), and a curious folk-talc (pp. gse-i) 
collected by her on Monte Amlau, make one wish that she 
would utilise her intimate knowledge of modera Toscart places 
and people to do for the folklore of the remoter districts what 
another member of our Sodety, the late C. 0 . 1 /eland, did for 
the neighbourhood of Florence ia his Biwean Pafnan Pemains 
in Pe^at T^aditi^ and two volumes of Legends ef Pi^renee. 


Kion Aibakia. By M. Ecm Duaham. Edward Arnold, 1909. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xii-i-35s. IIL and Map. 

Wkat if the literary gift ? As well ask why does one here and 
there win your confidence by a smile, but another not by a 
service. All things are big with jest, said George Herbert, if you 
have the vein; what bores one to death makes a charming tale for 
another. Miss Durham has the vein; she has the gift; sbe bas 
also any amount of pluck, and wlos everybody’s confideoce,—-her 
readers' also. Wbat a treat for one of our Sodety, which can so 
easily fall into prlggishness I Not that Miss Datbam takes her 
task lightly. Far from it, she uses all pains to get at the truth, her 
curiosity is insatiable, and down it all goes in the book. Here 
we have not a transcript of life, which must have been as dark as 
life itself can be, but a picture of life, the lights and shadows 
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brought out ADd unity io the design. It ii impossible to quote 
£ron] the book; as soon as we begin one anecdote the eye 
catches another, and there is nothing for it but a selfKlenying 
ordinance. You must buy the book, there's an end of the maner. 
But I win just note a few of the topics it deals with. Here ate 
descriptions of the face and form or the dress of the people, 
with sketches to show how they shave their hair, Keadtafia and 
headwraps are not too insignificant for Miss Durhacn j she learns 
that the head wrap Is said to date from the battle of Thermopylae 1 
Then there is the bleod*fcud, which is not only explained ia detail, 
but comes again and again into the story with great effect; our 
readers will be interested to hear about the Old Laiv^as it is 
called. Polities appear,—not as hatched by callous and greedy 
men in chancelleries, but as they affect the people. How they 
hate the Turks I Miss Durham asked one bow long a certain 
village had been Moslem <. the answer was,—‘‘They havesCunkfor 
seven generations.” It was not want of washing; Islamism stioka 
Here again is the local telegraph; news is shouted from hill to 
hill, aud any one who Itears it sends it on, How much does a wife 
eoet ? Twelve Napoleons in Vulki, where they are cheap. Chariru 
end the evil eye come in on occasion; one man made a bunch 
of grapes shrivel by looking at it. Excellent folktales ap]}ear. 
And that unhappy ’Constitution,’’ hailed with such Joy, but 
practically stillborn! Some of us know what a Turkish cen* 
stitutioD means; but not in England. ” It was not until I came 
to London,” says Miss Durham, ’‘that 1 met people who really 
believed in the ‘ Konstituaon.'” The Albanians still say you 
cannot trust a Turk. But Miss Durham ends thus r 
“ I cannot write 
rJOTS 

for the iND is not yet” 

So I have quoted after all. Never mind. What does consistency 
matter ? 1 am still consistent, anyhow, in sayisg that this is a 
delightful book. 


W, H. D. Roust 
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With a Phehistorig PftOK.s. The AkikCyu of British £bb( 
Africa. Being aome Account of the Method of Life and 
Mode of Thought found eKieteot amongst a hfAtion on Its 
fint Contact vith European Civilisation. By W. Scorbsy 
RouTLtDGS and Kathkkink Routlkdub (bom Pease). 
Edward Arnold, 19 to. Ryh Svo, pp. xxxii'}'^9a. Map 
and cxxxvi 111. 

This Is a hook to be cordially weleotned by aniliropologiits,— 
using that elastic word for convenience* sake in its widest sense. 
Of the thorough way ia which Mr. and Mrs. Koutledge have 
dooe their work, and of the excellence cf their methods, It ii 
luperfluoui to speak,—since we cannot improve upon Mr. Marett’i 
estimate (pp< ^ amount of unimpeach* 

able drshhand information, presented iu such a way that even tlie 
acR'ipecialist can read the book, (or the greater part of it), with 
ioterest. 

The Akik^yu, it may not be saperfluouj to premise, are a 
(probably) Bautu tribe dwelling in the country between Mount 
Kenya on the east, and the Aberdve Range oe the west, and 
exteodiog south as far as the Athi River and the Uganda Railway. 
They consider themselves an offshoot of the Akamba: this state¬ 
ment was made to the authors b at least five different localities. 
Sir Charles Eliot is of opintoa that they are a comparatively 
recent hybrid between the Masai aud Bantu stock." 

The work before us docs not, so far as we can see, lend any 
support to this theory, and we may renurk, in passing, that it 
seems strange if the men of a race containing a strong infusion of 
Masai blood should, is a rule, attain no greater stature than 
5 feet 4 inches (see p. 19). Their language is undoubtedly Bantu; 
—but language, as we know, is not invariably a criterion of race, 
and we learn that “ they possess another language in addition to 
that in common use*' It is of the utmost importance that this 
form of speech should be investigated and its affinities determined, 
—if, indeed, it ia areal laugnage and not an artificial jargon like the 
of Zansibar, or the "secret” languages taught to the 
ioitiates on the Congo. Perhaps the relacionsbipe of the 
Akikfiyu and Akamba are to be sought in the as yet imperfectly 
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kDOwn Wasjindftwi, Wambuifl, Warobulungft, and Watofiini of 
German Eaat Ainc&.^ We gather that the bait of the AMkQyu 
18 cot wooWy but curly (pp. 19, a 6, 37); but thia is scarcely 
endent from the phocograph9,->-except Plate CXI I. It most be 
saidi boirever, that most of the heads shown are either shaved or 
elaborately dressed, so that it is difficult to tell. This important 
racial characteriicic would certainly seem to tell in (avour of a 
Masai mixture. ' 

We own to a doubt of the etymology soggestedon p. 19. It 
is contrary to all analogy to find h'- as a locative prefix; and the 
ihct of A’ being prefixed to iC| shows that it is part of the root; 
otherwise the people would be called Alcuyu. True» we sometimes 
find double prefixes (^./. Wa*nya*ruands), but -ii- does not seem to 
occur in this position. Mr. H. R. Tate* asserts, on the authori^ 
of Br. Henderson, that the nsme should be written as A-Giittyu, 
as i before another i (and several other consonants) becomes gt 
It may seem hypercritical to add that, while the authors have in the 
main followed soond principles in their spelling of native namee 
and words, we can see ao reason for the retention of the apostrophe 
after initial wi or w (s/. M'i^itdyu, and is surely 

misleading. The^ is consonantal and makes but one syllable,— 
otherwise we should write—" Ke'nl*a." In the division cf words, 
the rule that nil Bantu syllables are open has been perilatendy 
ignored i thus, on p. xxiii., " Wa*Dan*ga ” should be " Wa-na^np,’* 
''Ke«nn'Ja” should be ‘‘IU<s>Dia eto The unnecessary t 
inserted in maii on p. xxtv., suggests a doubt whether " N'jArge " 
should not read "KjEge*': the f sound occurs In Kikuyu, bat Is 
unlikely before any consonant,—except possibly ter. 

Mr. Tate, in the paper just refened to» gives the legend told by 
the "Soutliem Gikuyu,” (O. Kinyanjul's people in the country 
N.W. of Nairobi), to explain their own origin and that of the 
Akasnba and Masai. As It is different from any of those recorded 

igee Meinbof, ZvtgvMnif Sftn/un m x., xL, Id Tnavs^r^of 

theB«ilia Oriental Seminary tot i^od (Dritte AbCeiiang: AjHtvtitei/SttMm, 
pp. J94*333). The volume for 1909 contaios a Sandaw) vocabulary: ymtuA 
tims WSrtfrhuJu JOr Xistan4am, von HaaplmaaD Nlgeoana (pp. tsy-iy)}. 
TUs language has seveial cltcfca. 

»/tka Afiuan Satufy, April, ( 9 J 0 > p. 137. 
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by Mrs. Rowlcdgc (pp. 283-4), and involves a point of great 
interest, 1 mate no apology for qaoting it 

'*In the beginning ihe fiUlier of out people, ntmed Mucnl«re» cane e«ef 
bi» couniiy and travelled day after day until he came to Ihe Mta riKinK, Upon 
hia arrival there the een asked him,'' Where do you come from i“ He replied, 
"t de net knov: I am Icat.^ Thereupon he asked him, "Where are you 
and wu answered " I do net know.*^ Then the aun aald to him, 
** Becaw yoo have seen where I come from, nut of the <«mn, which no man is 
luppoeed to d^lf yea do not want 10 die yoamuai call me ' ' Kigan;^’* ” ThU 
laeani “ Themeithlffh,”or " The Uroat Overfall." Moreover ilieaun |*avehln 
• strip ef meat, telling him to eat a tiny piece eacli dny oalie travelled many 
days’ jodmey lowarda the •arv*aetllBR, and that lliis w^uilO lie euffleient fond foe 
bla nntil he arrived at the country where he was to dwell. When the food was 
Uniahed he bad arrived at the country of the Mlwre, near Miaint Kenya. 

There he feand a veman, married her, and had Ivim onto him three aeni 
and three diughtera. When they grew up, the father cniled them together, and 
placii^on Ihe ground before them a spear, a bnw ami arrewa, and n cultivating 
atkk, told them to cheeee. Ooe ehooe the spear, and Ub children heeane the 
OkaU, or the Masai tribe i the second chose the bow, and his children heeanc 
the Karoba 1 while the third chose the culiivaiing stick, and hli children are the 
Olkuyu. Afterward, when the Maaat wanted veaelaUIe foml, they came 10 the 
Qlkeya &t it, ^vlng them in return ihsep and cattle 1 it le Ihcs we have docks 
and herds like the Misal, snd alio earry sjiesrs like them aa wall as our own 
swords. 

After Membere had lived to s great age, he called his deaeendants tegelher, 
telling them to, bring b!m meat end receive hU blearing, as on thv second day 
fbllowlng hs was to dle^ Accordingly ea that day he called the son by Its 
ouHemary name * riu ‘ and died," * 

The word for " sun " given In Mrs. Hinds’s Kikuyu Vtnaiulary 
is fi;ua, but the forms true and trvwa occur elsewhere •, cf. also 
the Yao fyuwa. t can find no indication as to whether any of the 
Akikuyu use the word kigan^ for the aun at the present day. This 
notable example of tabu, whatever maybe the real facts covered by 
the legend, (no doubt an attempt to explain a local prohibition for 
which the reason had been fo^oiten), may help to throw some 
lighr on the dlfferendation of words b the Eantn tongues. There 
is a remarkable uniformity, all down the eastern side of tbe 
coDtioent, m the use of the root fuba (or, according to Meinhof, 
yuoa), varying locally according to welWscertuoed phonetic laws, 


* Journal ^ Ihf Ajnean Saeitiy, lae. eit, p. 236. 
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—but with Buch rematk&ble exceptiooi ae the Zulu tiauga and the 
Chwana fsatsi, which are probably to b« accounted for io a similar 
way» perhaps by the existence of a chief named Juba, which 
caused the word to be interdicted among his subjects. 

It is worth noting that the sun is looked on as the moon’i 
husband, and the stars as their children, because the opposite sex 
is very generally attributed to the inoon among the Bantu, at any 
rate on the eastern aide of the continent. The evening and the 
morning star, (no one, of course, supposing them to be one and 
the same), are thought Co be the moon's wives,* the Anyanja of the 
Lake even having names for them,—Chekecluuti and Fuikaai. 

The Akikuyu say (p. 3) that, when they hrit settled the 
country, they now occupy, the Ndorobo (whom they call A:l) were 
living there. This is curiously borne out by the Masai tradihun 
which poetulaiee the Ndorobo as having been there from the 
beginning. '*When God came to prepare the world, he found 
three things m the laod, a Dorobo, an elephant and a serpeot.”' 

With regard to the clans, the list given on p. ei is nearly (but 
not quite) identical with that obtained by Mr. Tate aiDoog the 
Southern Akikuyu. Some of the differences are probably mere 
matters of local pronunciation (as for *). As Mr. Tate gives 
lome details not mentioned by Mr. and Mrs. Koutledge, and as 
tbeir lilt seems to clear up some difficulties io his, we quote the 
passage in question. 

*'(1) CIcpts if tfu Gikuyu.^i. Aeheia. s. AnJIn. 3. AgtcUka. 
4. Aitbi«genl. AiTibd. 6. ^sthigla. 64. Alrlav. ?. Anpre. 
7t. Ahhikfihsna. 8. Aiebakaenuyu. p. AithagiL 91. Am^c*. 
20. Aiiheranda. It. Aogui. 

If iba three dane, Alrlmu, Alihekkhvnu, and Ambun identkal «r(th 
thoM dial precede them under other samea, the Glkoya cUasare Ji eelyla 
Duaber. If separate they are 14. 

Formerly ^probably aodi tbe Earopean invasloa of Scltleh Bait Africa) tbe 
firii Sve clane were liic now powerful, and were eofiatanlJy eng^ed So EgbCuig 
with one aiMihet ever property. 

* Note made at Blatv^ in 1894 ; cbs luisee aw given in Bamea, 

EngHsh Vsea^uiary, p. lii., i.v. nwad. Tbe appanded explanatio n ahows 
dial the Anyanja have obeerved tbe heavens with sufficient eecsiacy to coo- 
itecl the new mocra with the eveoic^ elar aod via vtrii. 

»Hallla, TiU p 266- 
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TUj lorded it over the inidler tribes tod »ppo&r to b&?e btillied theis aoa 
<a leu. Blood none? oved to (be letter ««s not ueoelly peJd by the five 
**00(11cleits. 

There ue five reco^ued beads of these eleoe to*dey, bot the ioiponesee of 
bdo; chiefuin of t <Un ii sot wbst it «ss years ago. Some of these too, 
ho«ever» ere Government headmes ro*day (Kinyar\]ui U bead of the Aehm), 
and have ihoi a dual acutdiDg in the District. 

The AgsOiigiaand renuiining clatu are sard to have never had any recognised 
bead, (he five big clans being paramount. 

The origin and derivation of the names of elans are unknown fur certsln. 
Uy Ififerttanu cannot say whether the names oomo horn iIm first bead of the 
elui er from the ridge or district in which they formerly lived. The first ii 
prabably the correct solution nnd has been cndoried by informntlim gives to 
Buopeau other than myself." * 

If Mr. T&te’t '*9a Ambura" correiponds to "6. Aktutu or 
Mvesaga or Mburj,''(lhe first two namcii appitronily, do not occur 
{tt Southern Kikuyu), we ere ri^u in counting it st a leparate cl&n. 
The seme ii the cese with the Agelhigie end Airimu; but, on the 
other bendi the '^Acgerl or Aithekehuno" ere taken by Mr. 
Rouiledge ae one, eo that the total number is thirteen. 

We must conclude this necessarily very incompiete and iaade* 
quate surveyi of a book which has permanently enriched the records 
of ethnology, by a glance at the folk-tales. Two points of special 
interest emerge here,*—(he rainbow*sneke ^ and the i/imu, The 
itcuy called '*The Giant of the Great Water” represents the former 
being as eating "the father end the young men, and the women and 
the children, and the oxen and the goats, and then he ate the houses 
and the bams, so that there was nothing left” Subsequently all 
the lost were recovered when the sole survivor of tliis desuuctioo 
made an incision in the giant's middle finger, just as Maiilonyane^i 
cows (Jacottet, CmM Pof> dis Basioutosx p. 51) came out of the 
old woman’s big toe. But m Masik it Masiknyent this point is 
scarcely of the essence of the story, which belongs to a very wid^ 
spread type in which the jealousy of one brother (or sister) leads 
CO murder, and the murder b discovered by means of some part of 

Afrittit Sseisty, April, 1910, p. S37. 

*?(»( the ninbow.wake fa Wen A£det, ef. DeoAett, At the £a£i ^ tit 
SlAei Man's Mind^ p, 14^. The Zolui teea to retaio tnces of t olmilv coo* 
cepbon, hot the itocy in the text u the first I have met with which cooneca it 
with the twallowlAg story. 
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tbe victim’s body, which takes shape aa a living being,^ The big 
toe incideat, which in MasiUet Masihnytuie Is combined with this 
mcH/, really belongs to the type represented in Suto and Chwaoa 
by “ Kammapa and Liuolaoe,” and found is nuraercmi vadania,— 
one of the most interesting being the Shambala one, where a 
pumpkin grows to an enormous size and swallows all the people of 
a dianict, except one woman, who afterwards gives birth to a boy. 
This boy, when grown up, cleaves the pumpkin with his sword 
and releaiei the people. It ti found among so many dilTerent 
Bantu tribes, as well os some on the West Coast,^ incliiding some 
with whom OUT acquaintance is comparatively recent, that it doea 
not seem feasible to trace it, as some have done, to a Chmdin 
origin. 

As for the iSmu (rWmv, irimu), he is our old friend the Zulu or 
Suto cannibal iiiimu, with perhaps rather more of non- 

atrouB and abnormal characteristics. He la known to the Duala 
as and Just survives in Swahili folklore as »mm, though 
usually Arabieiaed into Jini In many pUc6a hii character and 
attributes are becoming shadowy, but with the Akikfiyu, though 
evidently a very variable quantity (p. 3:5), they are tolerably 
distinct. A comprehensive study of the traditions concerning this 
being, embracing the whole Bantu Acid, would be well worth 
undertaking. 

To conclude,>--Mr. and Mrs. Routledge have given us a book 
which is of the greatest value, not only to students of ySi^Mwtdt 
in general, but to all who hove any practical concern with the wel> 
fare of our subject nces. It would be beside the present purpose 
to enlarge on this point, but 1 cannot refrain from quoriog a 
sentence or two which every colonial admioiitraror would do veil 
to bear ia mind 

*'The present and avowed object of the East African Jadiciary 
is to suppress native justice altogether as derogatory to tbe dignity 
of the British Courts. Sven allowing /or all tbe imperfeeboas 

‘ Tnees of ooe ntnant occur in '' Tbs Forty Girls,” p. 304. 

*Cf. Ct. George Thocoano^ Stsat it /h M<mu 4 l dr la ffftuaU (Kfi 

tribe of tbe Ivoiy Coaslj, Pari*, 1906, p. t 44 i-a nkbasH ; 

also, for tbe toe bcidefU, tbe preceding story, Ia jtttm filk, Ia Mart, ti It 
vmntau" 
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prinitiTe ni«th(>ds» this shows & point of view ax which it U hard to 
arrive. . . . TheoreticaU^, aUo, it is aa obvious absurdity to speak 
of raising the nativesi and at the umc tiiae deprive them of the 
best means of education, Damei/ self*goveniment (pp. sso'saj). 

A. Wbkmsp. 


VoLKsxxmoLtCHis AOS Totio. Mkrchen und Fabeln, Sprich* 
wORer und Ratsel, lieder und Spiele, Sagen und Tauschung* 
apiele der £w^Keger vod Togo. Geiacnmelt von JossF 
ScKbHKAan. Leipsig: Koehs^ rpop. 8vo, pp. X'hio4. 

Folk Stokiis pbom Soutkbrh Niosua Wtsr Africa, fiy 
Elfbinstohs DayrsUn With an Introduction by Akdrsw 
Lako. Longmans, Green, & Co., ipio. 3 vo, p^ xvi*f 159. 
Frontiapiece. 

HsRR ScKbHKARL's book h an important addition to the scanty 
records of the folklore of the Eire«speaking peoples. It eoo> 
prisei t8 tales from Togoland, half a dosen from Dahomey, 
too prorerbi.^BIlU gives only see),•<•176 riddles and parables, 
119 fnnitiamgn, it games, $ sleighKf*hand tricks with maise 
grsdns, and 05 songs (with the music of so). Beast fables, com* 
biabg keen observation of animals* ways with a full dltelomre 
of native ways, are the most popular of West African tales, and 
there ate numeroos spedmons here, as well as tales of origins,— 
how death came (a8), why women have breasts (15), why foxes 
chose hens (a 3}, why a mosqoito busses in one’s ear at night (35}, 
etc: The trick played by ^e hare in the fourth tale, (in which 
the aocodile suckles the same young one four times in su&> 
cession, mistaking it for the three other children already slain 
and eaten), and the similar trick played on the leopard by the 
wicked twins in the thirteenth story, are the same as that played 
on the leopard by the jackal in a Hottentot story,^ and there are 
numerous other resemblances to Bantu as well as Negro tales. 
In Togoiand, as elsewhere amongst the Ewe, the spider 
is the superior of all animals, as the possessor of the inventive 
‘ VaugbaB, OldHtndrik't Tala, p. It?. 
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ouming adored by the oatire. Ia (he CwelAh and serenteenth 
stories, however, Byevi is the of a trickster, -hu) 

example probably of aothropozDorpluaDg tendency, aa the person 
tricked is, in the fomet attry, n dovn Ko. i6 ii an iceonaequent 
atocy in which tbe fiercer animaia appear aa slivo-dealera, and in 
the QCYt story a king’s daughter ta stolen aa a slave. The few 
comparative notes given are chiefly from German Kamenio and 
East African coUecckm^ and coaid have been extended very 
usefully. 

The proverbs and riddles are an unnaQally mteresdog gathering 
of negro wit and wisdom ^ the riddles are especially welcome, aa 
such deviiings are commonly dimiated with vitdi less notice 
than they merit as products of the Mack ban’s mind. Tbe 
trinknwmn ((MonM/tgisw) are names, or rather sentences (and 
genarail/ weU«knowo proverbs), which, to Che number of $, le, or 
so, are attached to a palm>wine drinker. He cries out these 
’'oacnea," or has them cried at him by a friend, ai an encourage* 
reent in times of diAcolty or war. They may refer to h:s weak 
aide ii wall aa to bis more herok qualities of body and mind, and 
personal names may be choeen from them. Several Togo varia* 
Horn of tha widespread game of emaA/a ire described, with 
figures, and other garnet resemble European games with tops, 
ninepins, etc. Unlike the losrtr Co^ nativei, the Togos prefer 
’'sit^own " games to those requiring much bodily exertioo. The 
songs axe said by the natives to have been borrowed from the 
Tsbi, and a curious tale ascribea the origin of dran-beating 
and singing to the natives Of a Fanci seaside town who learnt 
cheat from the eea. Forty pages are devoted to a psinstakiog 
account of Togo music and songs. 

District-Coaimissiooa DayteU’i volume of forty stories hss the 
advantsge of a cen*p4ge introducsion by Hr. Lang (who mdieatet 
in bis usual delightful feshioo the snrpntsi&gly nomerous variants 
io aodeot myth and European iis«ni 0 iX hat ^e talcs thecnselves 
are on tbe whole less varied and interesting than tbe logrtiutd 
coUecdoD. Aboot half of them refer to Calabar m its immediate 
neighbourhood, or are dated by Calabar kniga, and many of diese 
contain references to the Egbo society. The number of these 
Stories of which variania have already beeo recorded from elaewbere 
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tQ West Aftica u not large. In the second tale a hunter disposes 
of his creditors,—the cock, bush-cat, goat, leopard, and another 
hunter,—through theit successive slaughter of each other from a 
trick like that in a Kausa tale.* In the eighth atoiy a vain 
and disobedient daughter marries a skull from spint land, who 
borrows parts to make up a complete body from all his friends 
there, and returns them on his way home after the wedding; this 
is a version of a story found also in Sierra Leone* and amongst 
the Yoruba.* The twenty'fifth story ("Concerning the Leopard, 
the Squirrel, and the Tortoise *7 ia a eonpleter form of a story 
eoUecCed in Jaroaica,* and the twenty^ninth ("How the Tortoiae 
overcame the Elephant and the Kippopoumus ”) has a variant in 
a Etusa tale.* In Che beast fables the tortoise is the chief aoimai, 
as amongst the Yorulu, and the only reference to the spider seems 
to be in the third story, in which an old cliildless king marries one 
of the ipider'i daughters because they always had plenty of ohJl* 
dren. Unfortunately one does not feel sure that the lalet are 
close and unornanented renderings from the originals, and this 
doubt U strengthened by comparing Mr. Dayrell’s versions of 
No. XXIIL and an incident in No. XU, with Calabar veriioni 
taken down from a native by Mr. C. J. Cotton.^ Moreover, 
there are do particulars given of the narrators or their localities, 
and such Imtnorovi " morals" as " always have pretty daughters, 
as no matter how poor they may be, there is always the chance 
that the klog’i son may fall in love with them, . . are oot 
obviously native. Nevertheless, this is a book for the folklorist to 
buy, as the body of the tales is undoubtedly native. 

A. EL Wrjoht. 


pp. 8!I«s. A betWMeld versioo from CtltW,—'Of a worn, cock, 
wi)d €•(, kopsrd, aod hiiJiter,'-ftppean b the /ountaJ ^tkt Afriem Sptitty, 
Tol. iv., pp. 

*Crotae sod Wsrd, Cimki/ HaUU, S^Atr aW ih* other pp. 
] yg.Sd (* ‘ Many the Devil, there’s the Devil to p«y 
*EDlli, T'.S^ KveJe.ijMHv Pttpkt «lr~, pp. s6y.p, 

*r. C Staith, Amtatuf Stoiia, pp. 5i<4 {*‘pKant, 'Tgeraa’ Amuioey”). 

*AHet, p, ao3, 

o/Ae African S»t\tty, vol. v., pp, rps*;. 
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Taa Gabos. By Major A. Playpur, Inctodoctiwi by Si* 
J. BAMPrvLOE FuLLEK. (Published under the orders of 
the Goveromeot of IiAStern Ben^l and Assam.) Nuu, 
1909. five, pp. zvi^iya. Illurtracioas and maps. 

This account of the Garos forms one of the excellent series of 
monographs OQ the tribes of Eastern Bengal and Assam which 
we owe to the Government of that province. 

The Garos» t)ie first of ihe wilder forest tribes which came 
into contact with the Briiisli, inhabit a range of hills forming 
the southern boundary of the Brahmaputra valley, and nombered 
at the last census 160,000 souls, divided into two bnochei,—one, 
the more primitive group, occupying the hilly tract, and the other 
newcomers settled in the districts of the plsina. They are membera 
of the Tibet^Burman stock, emigrants from the trani'HImalayaa 
plateaux, their connection with which is proved by tome interesting 
survivals,—their matrilinear social organisation, portions of their 
vocabulary, their reverence for the yak {ks irumtns)^ and their 
habit of collecting gongs, wluc); are highly prised. They have 
now to a great extent abandoned the predatory habits which 
formed the subject of repeated complaints against them in the 
older reports, and they have settled down to aghculture, 
cultivating cotton and other staples with much laccees. Their 
economical position is thus superior to that of the neighbouring 
tribes. 

Major Playfair has given a detailed account of the religion, 
ethnology, traditions, customs, sociology, and folklore of this 
ioterestiDg tribe, vrhich it is impossible to sucnmarise or dlscuse 
in detail. 

Their religion is of the animistic type, a number of departmental 
spirits being supposed to control all the spheres of human activity. 
Thus Tatani'Elabiiga is the creator of all things; Chcn^di the 
benign protector of aops; Ifostu-Nopaotu the fashioner of the 
earth; Goera god of strength and canser of thunder sod li^tniag; 
Kalkame, brother of Goera, holds in his hands the lives of men; 
Susime gives riches, and causes and cures blindoeas and lameness; 
and so on. Ancestor worship plays a leading part io the funeral 
rites. The main elements of the worship of this pantheon are 
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sacrifices oF animals and birds, and drinldng, usuallf accompanied 
by titoal dances. 

The spirit occapymg 6e bodies oF men, when released at death, 
wends its way to MangTa*MangTais, the ghost world, identified 
witb certain neighbouring hills, and regarded as a place of purga* 
tion through which good and bad alike must pass. Tlte way to 
it U long and dreary, and for the journey the soul must be pro* 
vtded with a guide in the shape of a dog or the oig)ii*jar bird, 
money, and eatables. On the way lurks the monster Nawaag, 
who coTets brass earrings, which the spirit flings before him aod, 
while the demon is busy collecting them, takes the opportunity to 
escape. Hence such ornaments are commonly worn by all classes. 
If a sick person becomes comatose before death, it is supposed 
that Nawang has seised him. Hence the corpse is so rapidly put 
away that it is supposed that premoture CTemation act infrequently 
occurs. The period of probation in Mangru*Mangram depends 
partly on the cause of death and partly on the sins committed 
during life. The suicide is reincarnated as a beetle, and one slain 
by an elephant or tiger in the form of the animal which caused the 
death. The spirit of a murderer is detained for seven generations 
before regaining human form. A wroog*doer is often reborn as an 
animal, but when it dies human shape may be regained after a 
second period of purgation. The Caro recognises oo distinction 
between the souls of men and animalr, both being supposed to go 
to MsagrU'MaDgram. 

Many of their feasts are devoted to the expulsion of the powers 
of evil. An annual rite is performed to protect the tribesmen from 
the dangers of the forest, sickness, and other mishaps. The sowing 
seasoo, the lime of first-fruits, and harvest (at which a representa' 
tion of the head of a hone is paraded and subsequently flung into 
water, apparently with the intention of dispersing evil influences), 
all have their appropriate observances. 

Among other beliefs the trust placed in prognostication from 
dreanis is noteworthy. When an evil vision is seen, the tribal 
priest collects a bundle al teed*like grass, repeats spells, and strikes 
the dreamer with the stalks. Then ibe priest and patient sacrifice 
a cock on the bank of a stream, letting some of the blood fall into 
a miniature boat made of the stem of a plantain, which is launched 
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bto the vAter, carT7mg: (be evil with it. The care ii completed 
b7 the patient bathing. 

A amall collection of folk^iales, among which ia a good case 
of animal metamorphosis, coDclndei this excellent account of a 
remarkable tribe. 

W, Croou. 


Short Noncsa. 

TA« JlaM Man and thar VittriiuHen. Sy A C. HAnnoN. 

Milner & Co., 1909. Large crown ivQ, pp. isd. 

Dr. Haddon haa accompUsIied with a large measure of aocceia 
the difficult uik of cotopressing within a arnall handbook Che 
main principlei of Anthropology. He describea the phyilcal 
charactemtici on the basie of which attempt! have been nsada 
to ciceslfy the human nee, and he gives a succinct account of 
the various peoplsi of the world. The matter la, of course, very 
closely compressed; but the author has used (he latest authoii* 
ties. So far sj it goes it may be safely recoramended as a useful 
summary of a wide subject, and a valuable introduetioa to more 
comprehensive treatises oa Anthropology. W. Ckoors. 

A iVffmsfersAirf ^arisk in tht Oldm Time. Heprmted from the 
Wareesttr Herald. Worcester, 1920. ?p. er-f ii. 

This siKpenoy pamphlet on the recently transcribed accounts of 
St Andrew’s Parish fmm 15S7 to 1631 indicates the useful results 
which could be obtained, by a systematic inTestlgatiou of such 
accounts, both for future volumes of County Folklore e:s\^ for etndy 
of the origin and continuity of customary folklore. Such annual 
events as the beating of the bounds, the comoanion on Low 
Sunday, and the bell-ringbg instituted after the Gunpowder Plot 
are all rejected in the accounts, and the revival of old practices 
after the Reformation appears in the payment in xdsi of ij. ''for 
sbging the carrall on Christmas Day,” and in 2699 of as, stf. "for 
HoUie, Ivy, Rosemary, and Bayes agunst Christmas" 
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Oli-Lon Mitetilany of Orkney, Shelland, Caithness, and Suiher- 
land, Vo). 11 ., and Vol. III., Fans I. and II., {Old-Zore Series, 
V0I9. II. and HI.) Edit, by Alfrzd W. Johnston and Amy 
Johnston. VilcingOab, 190^10. 

Folklore itodenta ehould keep themselves io touch with this and 
other pablicattCKia of the Viking Club, or they will miss many uie- 
fiil note*. The Pans of the Old-Lore Series before us include 
articles on ‘'Orkney Folk-lore""Some References co Witchcraft 
and Chairamg Caithness and Sutherland Church Records" 
and " TaiDToy Hay and the Fairies," and short notes on witchcraft, 
fairies, ‘forespoken* esiraals, coundogn^ut rhymes, "cuting the 
heart," Kev Year songs, etc Other natters of interest are articles 
on the cdal ftnilies of Orkney (^s. families whose esutes were 
subject to odal subdivision), and lists of Shetland names of 
•nimala etc. We heartily welcome this active eo*opertuon in the 
collection of a section of British fblklore. 

As Old as the Mocn. Cuban Legends x Folklore of the AntiDas. 
By FLoaxitct Jackson SToosAao. New York: Double* 
day, Page & Co., 1909. Svo, pp. »v*i>se5. III. 

This volutne Is a collection of the myilii and tales of the Antilles 
and the Lucayas or Bahama islands, from allusions and brief 
mentions in historic chronicles and narratives of the Spanish 
conquerors’ adventures etc. Unfortunately the author gives no 
references to her sources and no enact Lranslatioos of the original 
passages, but says "these fragments I have had to ^ece together 
bit by bit, feeling for what was unsaid to complete what was given 
for a conristeot whole " (p. a). In consequence, a book coDtain* 
iog much interesting folklore of a litt]e*knowu people has been 
rendered of small use to the student by the settbg aod buroishing 
processes which have certainly made it an attractive " story book." 


Seeks/or Setdev shevld h odAtssed /o 
The EciTOR or Felk-Lere, 
e/o David Nutt, 

57*59 Lowo Acre, London, W.C. 
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TRANSACTIONS OR THR ROIK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Toi. XXL] SfiPTXMBSR, tflo. VQ. III. 


WBDKEBDAT, APBIL 20 tb, 1910 . 

The Pkesilbnt (Miss C. S Burke) ik the Chair. 

The minutea of the laat Meeting were read and 
oonlirmed. 

The election' of Mr. G. G. Knowles, Mr. S. Lister Petty, 
and Mr. J. G. Tolhurst as members of the Society, and the 
enrolment of the Lund University Library as a subscriber 
to the Society, were announced, 

Mrs. H. Hamish Spoer read a paper entitled "Notes 
on the Marriage Customs of the BedCl and FdMtn*' 
(pp. 270^$), and in the discussion which followed Dr. 
Rivers, Mr. Tabor, Mr. Lovett, and Miss Rashletgh took 
part Mrs. Spoer exhibited a number of bridal necklaces, 
amulets, and other objects illustrative of her paper. 

The following objects were also exhibited 

By the President and Mr. E. Lovett :~Some band and 
eviUeye charms from Arabia and elsewhere. 

By Mr. A. R. Wr%ht:—A collection of fifty finger-rings 

VOL XXJ. s 
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from Tibet, Palestine, Syria, Nineveh, Persia, Ashanti, 
Southern Nigeria, Aiisoca, and England. 

The meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Spoer for her paper. 

The ScCTetary reported the following additions to the 
Library since the meeting held on June idth, 1909, viz.: — 

T/ie Bleeding Lana, by A C. L. Brown, Ph.D.; 
Etknograpkit Bur&pdinnt, by H. Bourgeois; Rude Stoiu 
IwpUmtnts from ike Cwgo Free Stats, by Prof. F. St&rr j 
and RsntuardCysat, 1545-1614, by Ren ward Brandstetter— 
presented by the respective authors: Proceedings cf the 
Davei^rt Academy of Seitnees, Vol. XII., presented by 
the Academy; Annual Progress Reports ^ the Arckao* 
logical Surv^ of the Northern Circle, 1908*9 / Progress 
Report pf the Arekaologkal Survey of India, Western 
Circlei Annual Progress Report pf the Afch^ologieat 
Survey Department, Southern Circle; Report of the Arehao^ 
logical Survey of India, Frontier Circle; Report on the Ad¬ 
ministration of the Government Museum and Connemara 
Puhlie Library; Akbar^s Tomb, Sihandarak, near Agra, by 
E. W. Smith, M.RA.S,; and Castes and Tribes 0/Southern 
India (7 vols.)—all preaented by the Government of India; 
Clnwritlen Literature of Hawaii, by Emerson; TUngit 
Myths and Teats, by Swanton ; Antiquities pf the Mesa 
Verdt National Park, by J. W. Fewkes; Tuberculosis 
amongst certain Indian Tribes of the United States, by 
A Hrdlfcka; and The Choctaw of Bayou Laeomb, St, 
Tammany Parish, Louisiana, by David L Bushnell, Junr, 
—all presented by the Bureau of American Ethnolc^y: 
Die SuUung der PygmdsnvSlktr in der Entwicklungsge- 
schichte des Menschsn; Die Mythologie der esustronesischen 
Vblker; and GrundHmen emer Vergletchungder Religionen 
und Mytkologien der austronesiecken VSlker, by P, W. 
Schmidt, presented by the Administration of Anthropos \ 
and Analecta BoUandiana, VoL 28, Parts 3 and 4, acquired 
by exchange, 
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WEDNESDAY, MAT 11th, 1910. 

Sir E. W. Brabrook (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

At a Meeting of the Society held this day, the Chairman 
proposed, Dr. M. Caster seconded, and it was unanimously 
resolved, that the President be requested to draw up, ai^o, 
and submit to H.M. the King, on behalf of the Folk-Lore 
Society, a loyal and dutiful address, expressing the sorrow 
of the members on the occasion of the demise of His late 
Most Excellent Majesty King Edward VII., and their 
devotion to His Majesty King George V., upon whom 
the Crown has devolved. 

The meeting then adjourned until Wednesday, June ist 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE Ist, 1910 . 

The President (Mias C. S. Burne) in the Chair. 

Tbs minutes of tbe Meetings of April soth and May 
nth were read and eonlirmed. 

The President reported that, in pursuance of the resolu¬ 
tion passed on May nth, she had prepared an address to 
H.M. King George V. on the Hoes indicated la the 
resolution, and had forwarded tbe same to the Home 
Secretary for presentation (p. 228). 

The President announced the tragic death of Mr. Alfred 
Nntt by drowning in the Seine, near Melun, ia attempting 
to rescue his son, on May 25Td, and moved a resolution in 
the following terms, viz.:—*'That this meeting has heard 
with the deepest regret of the sad but heroic death of their 
old and valued colleague, Mr. Alfred Nutt, one of the 
original members and founders of the Society, to which his 
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d«rvices hdve for so maoy years been rendered without 
stint and desires Che Secretary to communicate to Mrs. 
Nutt an expression of their sincere sympathy with her and 
her family in their melancholy bereavement ” The resolu¬ 
tion was seconded by Dr. Gaster, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Longfworth Dames read a paper by Mr. F. Fawcett, 
entitled "OdikSl, a method of killing; among Che Muppans, 
a hill tribe of Malabar,'’ and some notes on certain death 
ceremonies observed by the same tribe. He also exhibited 
some blunt arrows and an "OdlV&l stick" used in the 
killing process, and a bamboo water vessel employed in 
one of the death ceremoniea These objects were sent by 
Mr. Fawcett, and presented by him to the Society. 

Mr. T. C. Hodson read a paper entitled " Some N£ga 
Customs and Siiperstitloni” (pp. S95<3t9> 

A general discussion on the two papers followed, in 
which Dr. Gaster, Mr. Tabor, Mr. Long worth Dames, and 
Mr. W. W. Skeat took part. 

Mr. A. R. Wright exhibited the following objects from 
India, viz.:—Amulet given to pilgrims to shrine of Jaggao- 
nitb; talisman In form of a face In relief and containing a 
MS. and thirteen garnets, twelve rough and one polished ; 
a decorated betel-nut cutter with mirrors; a copper "foot 
of Vishou with symbols | three copper talismans worn on 
the person and prepared according to the horoscope; large 
copper hand on brass^cased wooden staff, carried in pro¬ 
cessions ; shrine with decorated folding doors; and tiger’s 
claws mounted below a silver case containing a very hard 
cement mixed with tiny white and red beads and silver foil 
and cuttings; aod, from Ceylon, the horoscope of one 
Dingaros, the casting of which cost £z. 

The meeting concluded with hearty votes of thanks to 
Mr Fawcett and Mr. Hodson for their papers, to Mr. 
Fawcett for his gift of objects to the Society, and to 
Mr. Wright for exhibiting his objects of folklore Interest 
from India and Ceylon, 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE LSth. 1910. 

The President (Miss C. S. Burne) in the Chair. 

The cainutes of the Meeting held on June ist having been 
read and confirmed, the President moved, Dr. Gaster 
seconded, and It was unanimously resolved, that a rule be 
added to the Rules of the Society as amended at the 
Special General Meeting of the Society held on January 
17th, 190a in the terms following, vi*." In all proceedings 
by or gainst the Society, the Society shall sue and be aued 
In the name of its Secretary for the time being." 

A letter from Mrs. Nutt was read acknowledging the 
vote of condolence passed at the lut meeting. 

The election of Mr. H.). Rose and Mr. G. Pendlebury 
as members of the Society wu announced. 

The death of Major McNair, and the resignation of 
Earl Beauchamp, were aiso announced. 

Dr. Westermarck read a paper entitled " Moorish Beliefs 
and Customs," and in the discussion which followed Mrs. 
Spoer, Capt. A. J. K. Treinearae, Mr. Calderon, Dr. Gaster, 
Mrs. Grant, Mr. G. L. Gomme, Mr. Longworth Dames, 
Mr. Shearman Turner, Mias A. Werner, Major O’Brien, 
and the President took part. 

Some amulets against the evil eye suspended in the • 
doorways of small shops at Naples were exhibited by Mr. 
E. Lovett, and a collection of amulets and votive offerings 
from Italy and Corfu by Mr. Hildburgh. 

Mr. F. Fawcett exhibited, and presented to the Society, 
a tally stick and a hand-made pot from Malabar, Southern 
India. 

The meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 
Dr. Westermarck for his paper, to Messrs. Lovett, Hild- 
burgh, and Fawcett for their exhibition of amulets and 
other objects, and to Mr. Favreett for his gift of objects to 
the Society. 



NOTES ON THE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF 
THE BEDU AND FELLAHIN.^ 

sv HU, H, HAMisH «roi& (a< ooo&MCK*»jtxni}. 

(Jind at Mutingj April ^otk^ 1910 .) 

I. TAt dedu. 

It li not lurprisin; that tha marriage cuatoma of the FellA^, 
<—or agricultural popuIation«'^nd atill more of the Bedu^ 
or dejert, nomadic population,—of Palestine should show 
traces of the remotest antiquity, On the other hand, It is 
also natural that In the course of ages, and by reason of 
change of place and the admixture of alien elements, such 
customs should have been subjected to many modil^cations, 
affecting different districts In various degrees, so that the 
invariable custom of one village or tribe may be wholly 
alien to the next, and even in so small a country as Pales¬ 
tine,—about the aise of Wales,—It Is not fair to assert or deny 
the existence of any usage without extensive and continuous 
study, opportunity for which is not always easy to obtain. 
We all owe a debt of gratitude to such ot^ervers as Burton, 
Doughty, Balden sperger, Goldzicher, Musll, and Eutlng, 
Among women, I know of none whose observations are 
of value except Miss Rogers, (who wrote in the middle of 

’ I visb to «rpren vr tbsoks to ArahU Ptiroa, «oL lii, «nd to 

Dought/i TTsatU in Arabia Vvtrta. 1 Med bwdly uy without tbe 
help of my buiba&d mucb of the coDteole of ibis paper eould dm hove b«eo 
ctnerr^ Aod reosjded, I aa «bo greatly indebted for praellal help to Herr 
£U4s Haddad, Teaeber of the Syiiscbu Waiseobaus, Jerualem. 
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last Cfiotury), and, within a limited feograf>hkal area, Lady 
Burton. 

The nature of marriage usages depends^ primarily, upon 
the status of man and woman respectively, and the con* 
ditions of the social organisation under which they lived 
during the period of their development The Semite races 
lived, as the Bedu still do, in tri^s, the basis of which was 
blood'FeUtionshlp, and the end to be kept in view that of 
Increase in the number of fighting meo and maniageable 
women. The tribe was a compact whole, and this con¬ 
ception of solidarity required that the woman, with her 
child ren,^(n am ed by her according to her own tribal us^e), 
—should remain with the clan to which she belonged. She 
had the right to dismiss her husband at will, and the 
children were traced by descent from the mother only. Of 
this we may expect to And certain traces. 

Gradually, however, the matriarchate gave place to a new 
system of regarding the descent of the child as from its 
father, and the woman followed her husband to his own 
tribe, thereby losing all rights over herself. The husband 
now assumed a new position. He was called her ba’al* or 
owner, and was in a position to divorce her at will The fact 
of being an alien among her new surroundings was io some 
degree an element of weakness, but at the same time a con¬ 
dition of security in a race in which the sense of kinship 
Is, aa among the Semites, enormously strong and reaching 
far beyond the third and fourth generations. To injure 
her was to arouse her tribe, to whom that of her husband 
had to account, ao that she could not receive physical 
injury nor be sold as a slave. It seems at hrat sight sur¬ 
prising that a people with so strong a sense of relationship 
should be willing to hand over women of their blood to a 
stranger, to whose will she was entirely subject. In pre- 
Islamic times, however,—as now,—her own family received 
a considerable payment, usually in camels or small cattle. 

* C£ SosCB, e. iL, v. 16. 


5^2 Jifarrta^ t>/ tha Bidu and F^Uakins^ 

>«' The*B«dawJ of the present diy recdves a proposal the 
. ^ hand of his daughter in some such phrase as " Thou hast 

* come to fcuy of me my Uver.^^ The price among the better 

< ' ' classes, especially in towns* has now come to be rather of 

* the nature of a marriage settlement, and much of it accrues 

' to the bride herself Not wholly, however, as will be seen. 
^ ^ This prematrlmonial pledge, of which we read as far back 

as in the history of the negotiations by Ellezer on behalf 
3 f Isaac, was in some sense a pledge of security for the 
•' . , woman, but it was, In large degree, an actual purchase. 

f Women had a deiinite value, especially lo the desert The 
Bedu, unlike the Semitie town •dwellers, have very few 
, children. The conditions of life are hard, food of the 
scantiest, and gIrUchildren succumb to their hardships 
' more readily than boys. To this day, the bridal price 

of a woman varies not only according to her rank and 
, appearance, but also according to the district to which she 
belongs. It was this scarcity and costliness that ledliq the 
necessity for the capture of women. Of this there are still 
certain symbolic traces. The last time it occurred In fact 
evas after the withdrawal of the French In 1798. As a 
general rule, the person of a woman is always respected,— 
among the Moslems. 

It Is to the humane teaching of the prophet Mohammed 
that the Arab woman owes the removal of many of her 
disabilities, and he specially required the fair treatment of 
captured wives,^insisting upon the equality of all bellevera 
The old Arab poetry Is full of contempt for the children of 
such marriages, and Mohammed did not succeed In estab* 

, hshlng the principle in his own day, when to be called the 
^ " descendant of a slave*’ was the last insult which could be 

offered to the haughty sons of the desert Time, however, 
brings its revenges; now, in the towns, some of the noblest 
Arab families of our own day are proud of the traces ofobvious 
admixture of Abyssinian or Nubian blood, as evidence of 
• long descent and prosperity,—of relationship with those who 
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BARGAINING FOR THE BRIDE AMONGST THE BEDU- 
m;)sa, k pAivro\< professional singer. 


Ta/aee p. *72. 
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could afford to keep slaves,® The agriculturist FellAhIo 
" smiles at the claims of long descent," but the Bedawi stiU’ 
boasts himself " the son of a woman with a white forehead," 
and holds the maxim,—If you cannot hnd an equal match 
for your daughter, her best place is the grave" Keedless to 
say an unmarried woman, unless physically defective or 
evil spoken of, Is practically unknown among Moslems. 
**Take a woman of a clan," they say, "even If she be on a 
mat," i.e., Is possessed of no property but her sleeping mat. 

It is the duty of every able-bodied Moslem to marry so 
soon as he possesses a moustache* It is his first duty to 

*Tb«r« esrtaia " pelaO" la a wcmw’i appcartnee which tcU aaclnu b«r« 
Per Ktmplc ii b held endnirtble to choose e wifie with “ reuaded heels.’^ la 
North America I b«]i«v« etaat a pre^cetina heal is eondderad a Jlfn of'^eoloexad 
blood” Hm cht feraar tho aama ligAifiainea? 

*Tbla p^t of riaw may parbape b« raprded u SemlilQ, m ie la iharai by 
Jawi and CbHaUaoa, «be alae hold thai a young man of narrlagaaUt aga ia 
eomnUilng accual ale by reiulnlog alngle, 8eeh an eaa ia burlad In vraddleg, 
clothaa, )uac aa a Moalem dying unclrcomofiad muat ha cdreumdiad aAar datth. 
I& fabroary, 1909, whan a flaiea /muot took place amcagat tha ChrlltUM ef 
Jenaalam, a young uananiad Anb of (ha Oroah Chorch wsa amocpr tbcea 
mUad. Hia eerpae waa psmdad about lbs tows In precsadon, leated uprighe 
In fall wadding fiovy, a eigarena In eos hind and a bouqnat In tha othw, and 
hia ftttbaa dancad 'iba wedding ‘daaea, Tha following eong rafari to aaeh an 
ooearion:— 

i. "Barbwfo, 0 Barbooml 

0 father of lecki 1 (i.s. bavlog tha abondane hair of youth, ] 

With your aya you ba^on ma I 
Woe (0 Bia I And wilb your hand jw beckon me I 
Woe to ma I And with your hand yce beckon me ( 
a. fieiboom ii open the roof, 

Aad bla hair it lanariog, 

And the haart ia woonded. 

Woa to me I It ia the wound of the knife I 
Woe to me 1 It Is the wound of the ktufe I 
3. Sarhoom U behind (he dcor. 

Ee is calling 0 yontba I 
The moon baa set, baa let. 

Woe io Del He no longer entsUios me. 

Woe to me I H« no longer aoiert&iiia me. 
a. Barhooa li not with ua, 

Aad the hair haa been dyed wilb henna. 
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see cha( no mafden among bis cousins, especially the 
daughter of his patern al uncle,’ shall rem ain single. Among 
Che Bedu such marriage is even his right, and he may 
insist upon the rejection of every other suitor should he him* 
self desire her, and she only has the right to refuse him. 
Even after she has been assigned to another, and is already 
seated upon the camel which will conduct her to her future 
home, her nearest cousin may deliver her, taitk ktr own 
ptrmistion. 

This marriage of near relatives has the advantage* of 
ensuring previous acquaintance and intercourse, as the pair 
have probably played together in childhood. Among the 
Bedu and Fellihtn this is not important, as the women 
are unveiled with very rare exceptions, (such as the tribes 
of Jummaln, JayOsah, and el-Baraghit), and the saxes have 
free intercourse, within certain rules of decorum. Among 
the Bedu and many Fell^tn, all relatives on the mother’s 
side beyond those of the same generation are regarded as 
lawful, or rather, to quote their own expression, “ not unlaw¬ 
ful" A man may not marry bis paternal aunt, but may 
hU paternal uncle’s daughter. A woman may not marry her 
uncle, as he is regarded as '‘complete parentage"; the 
maternal uncle Is, moreover, her protector, in many cases 
even more so than Is her father Relatives-in-law are not 

DtiMttd sod vlcb, 

0 0)7 brother, ond Uit wedding li dolsf la hijuetiee. 

0 0)7 brelbet, eod lha weddiof U doing an njuidee, 

5. Bkrhooa li in tbe viUege aqioire. 

Ho H rooldag e cigareue. 

Xoplore 70U, 0 Ser^ 

Wm to me \ Rice end opeo to oe 
Woo CO net Rise and opea come.** 

Spoer and HaddAd, «f Palttlinttn Araiie, Ut., p. 174. 

*Thi* is 10 hr Ukas for granted IbMca Aj«i> will speak of Us vifo as An/ 
•amni (the daaghter of 07 uncle), whether she reoll7 beldi dial relalkm or not 
Mb^, aj. ei/., voL SL, pp. 173 tt J 4 f. DisadTaotages, however, 
cannot bo denied, Arotn repealed matriagec of eo5saaguiDit7. Cf. Dought7, 
i. 
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expected to concern themselves with blood feuds. A 
woman is regarded as a stranger to her husband’s family. 
After his death be may be looked upon by his mother and 
sister only. If hJs wife should come near the body, it would 
have to be re-washed. This was explained to me once as 
being due to the fact that a mao would give his wife 
permission, upon his death'bed, to remarry, so that she is 
regarded as divorced. Other reasons are, however, concdv* 
able. Moreover, widows are not, in general, held In high 
honour. A Moslem will marry a divorced woman rather 
than a widow. If she be left with young children, her 
husband’s brother is bound to marry her, should she be 
without means or protection. If a man marries a widow 
without such necessity, there is no rejoicing at the wedding, 
no feast, and the men will spit in her face as she goes by to 
her new home. No man may marry a widow and her 
daughter at th e same time. The marriage with a wife's sister 
is not regarded with favour. In some tribes, eg. the Sdr, he 
may marry his wife’s sister after the wife haa borne him a son. 
Should t\vo young people be forbidden to each other, as, for 
instance, in the case of the prior claim of a near male 
relative, they will, If determined to marry, escape to another 
tribe, where the maiden is carefully guarded in the women’s 
tent while the man puts himself under the protection of the 
Shech, who acts as intermediary with the tribe of his 
guests ; and not until the matter haa been settled are the 
pair allowed to meet. 

I may remark here that among the Bedu maiden 
purity is most jealously guarded. If a girl has consented 
to her own dishonour, she is put to death, with 
horrible details, by her nearest relativea If they refused 
to do this, the whole clan would be dishonoured; 
they would lose all civil rights, aad would be uoable to 
marry their sons or daughters. I once witnessed the 
funeral of the Shech of a tribe of Nowar (gipsies), a nomadic 
people whom the Moslems regard as “ forty times unclean," 
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—pointing perhaps to their pagan origin. It was attended 
by an immense crowd, including many biladiye (towns¬ 
people), whom I was surprised to see in such association. 
It was explained as being due to the respect felt for 
one who had, with his own hands, unhesitatingly killed his 
own daughter on hearing of her misconduct A man who 
wrong# a girl with her consent must marry her and pay 
"the price of her virginity” u. the same sum as if he 
had killed a man. Moreover, her family have the right to 
harry and loot his clan during a period of eight daya 

Love plays quite an Important rdle in Bedawi marriagei 
Arabic poetry tell# many a tale of secret meetings, though 
these are not sanctioned by convention. It is, however, 
easy enough for a lad to make known his sentiments, and for 
a girl to send him word enet fnuit rdsi (''thou hast 
entered Into the comb of my head"). 

"The woman is a donkey by day and a wife by night” 
say the Bedu, yet the man is, in general, considerate 
of his wife and, unlike the fellah, commonly sets hi# wife on 
camel-back when travelling, if only on account of tlie work 
which i# expected of her on alighting, when the erection and 
arrangement of the tent falls to her lot. The Bedawi poet 
Nimr, whose songs may be heard at every camp fire, 
celebrated his first wife In 365 aonga, and could not be 
consoled for her death, although he tried 60 others, all 
of whom he returned to their homes. 

A Bedawi has s^ry rarely two wives at a time. Baldena- 
perger, the longest and perhaps the most trustworthy 
observer of Arab customs, says be has never known a single 
case. Divorce is easy, and, like Kimr, he may have many 
wives in su ccesslon. Divorce does not carry the stigma which 
it does with us, as adultery in the desert is practically 
unknown. Both persons would be at once put to death. A 
man who desires his neighbour’s wife, asks him for her, 
—naturally for “a consideration,” which commonly con¬ 
sists of the bridal money be has already paid with certain 
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presents m addition. Many stories are related of lov^Iori) 
Bedu who have ruiDed themselves by high payments on 
such ao occasion, 

Two young people, deciding to many, must announce 
their views to their respective fathers. A straight path to 
any object being unknown in the East, the father of the 
youth employs a spokesman whom, with other friends, he 
accompanies to the father of the maiden, and who, possibly 
to forestall a rebuff, opens up transactions, rather unfairly, 
in some such terms as these,—'* This maiden, thy daughter. 
Is in the habit of running after this youth the whole day, 
from the moment he drives out the herd. Her soul ia 
in him, and bis soul in her." 

The father will probably reply,—" If her soul dwells in 
him and his soul dwells in her, I shall not separate soul 
from soul. Listen to what she herself has to say. In case 
she wishes to take him I shall give her. and blessing shall 
go with her and guide her." 

The maiden herself is now visited by the intermediaries, 
and, if she gives her consent, she Is begged to authorise 
someone to act on her behalf. The same process is 
repeated with regard to the youth, and, everyone having 
agreed on both sides, the real business begins.^ The two 
spokesmen, with the friends of the youth and maiden, 
adjourn to the tent of the girl's father to consider the 
Anancial aspect of the case. The price of a virgin is double 
that of a divorced woman or widow. If the suitor belongs 
to a small tribe, or is of inferior rank, he will be expected 
to pay in proportion to the advantages be gains by the 
alliance. The daughter of a Shech will command a 
considerable addition in camels. Doughty relates that the 
bride-price in the districts which he visited is very rarely 

'Tbs ierra cif th« enquiry are miertecina u a historicU vestige. The 
ipokesntAQ asks. In eiiber ease,—Will cbou teke U. (or N.) (be m (or 
^ugbttr) of.. ofttniog his (or her) Cf. (he PMlmisi’e *‘1 eat thy 

eemnt end (be eon of (hioe handmaid. 
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paid, (he sum m question bein^ then reg;arded as the 
estimated value of the lady and the process of valuation as 
bonorihc or possibly for future reference, as, for example, 
in case she should merit divorce for physical defect or 
lightness of conduct. One may not question the accuracy 
of such an observer as Doughty, but such paternal liberality 
would be difficult to find elsewhere. Nlmr, the Bedawi 
poet already referred to and a powerful Shech of the 
Adwln, obtained the peerless Wafha without price as a 
reward for chivalrous conduct towards her, but be probably 
paid the usual terms for the remaining eighty matrimonial 
experiments made after her death. Even Waf^a, how> 
ever, on more than one occasion returned at her own 
caprice to her tribe, and this is a contingency to be guarded 
against. The bridal price having been agreed upon, a 
forfnt in case of such desertion on the part of the untamed 
beauty of the desert must be arranged. This is, as a rule, 
double the value of the bride,—two camels, mares, sheep, 
etc., for every one of the dowry. This is sworn to In 
the presence of witnesses, but, as such a condltior: might be 
an lacentive to Ubtreatment, her father adds.—" Jf, however, 
which may God forbid, thou maltreatest my daughter, 
I will take her back, and thy hand shall remain empty. 
This Is custom and law. Neither to thy tribe nor to 
thyself shall enmity arise from this." It may of course 
happen that the father of the maiden refuses to give 
his consent. This, however, is not an insurmountable 
obstacle, provided only that the lady is willing and the 
would'be bridegroom has means to pay the bridal price, as 
popular feeling U in favour of matrimony as tending to the 
honour and preservation of the tribe. In such a case, the 
representatives, having received their refusal, will return 
reinforced in numbers and bearing with them, or more 
probably driving before them, the bridal price. A formal 
demand is again made by the spokesman of the young 
man. and on meeting a second refusal he conveys the 
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to his client’s father, and returns, bringing one 
camel* or mare, or a few goats less than before, a process 
which J8 repeated at every renewed refusal until all are 
withdrawn, when the young man is free to take possession 
of his bride, In whom her father has no further property. 

The most propitions time for a wedding is the night 
between Thursday and Friday, the Arabic name for 
Friday being tl-jummef, or day of assembly or union. 

The mother of the maiden, hitherto in the background, 
now becomes important, and seven days before the 
wedding erects a white dag over her tent, which now 
becomes a centre of gaiety until the wedding day. The 
young people meet there every evening, dancing and 
performing feats of arms about a biasing Are, Che elders 
apart,—the men drinking coffee, the women chatting, 
and the old ones possibly spinning goat's* or camel’a*halr 
for carpets or tent*eIothea,—all smoking If means permit. 

A favourite game is for the young men, with arms inter* 
locked, to form a semicircle before a young girl who holds 
in each hand a drawn sword. She stands at some distance 
from the Are with her back to it. Stepping alowly 
towards the men she sways gracefully backwards and 
forwards, whirling the swords above her head. The young 
men, swaying rhythmically and singing simple words of 
Invitation ,—" 0 be welcome” or the like,—beat the ground 
In measured time with their feet, and seek to drive her 
backward towards the Are, while she defends herself with 
the swords. Should they succeed, she kneels down, holding 
one sword above her head; the men also kneel, but. Incited by 
the onlookers, especially the women, she will seise a chance 
to regain her feet and continue her dancing, driving them 
away at the sword point. When exhausted, she will escape 
and shelter amongst the women. Is this a reminisceuce of 
marriage by capture ? 

Another amusement is for the girls to place the bride 
upon a camel and lead her between the tents to an open 
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spac« beyoQd the camp. There she is ffited by songs and 
dances in her honour. If she does not go herself, a hayfork 
is dressed up to represent her. The songs are naturally 
topical, with allusions to the joys and sorrows of her posi> 
tion.-^he mother'io'law of course being a prominent butt. 
*'Thy father gave the Beloved to ose, but his mother opposed. 
Ms/ her death be terribla, becaase she did not give hlin. 

May seven black dogs be the sacrUice for his mother on the 
day of her death." 

If an old man should,—as a matter often of duty,-^inarry 
the young widow of a near relative, they will sing,-^ 

" ru die the worst death, but a greybeard shall never embrace 
me. 

Hii white beard Is libs s scorpion piercing my bosom.” 

The future husband, if good«natured, will reply,» 

" We*il go tomorrow to the dyer, and for love’s sake I’ll have 
my beard dyed, 

” And ril be a fine fellow, who has no equal among the 
Bedu.” {Trans, from Musll, op. dtx vol. ill.). 

Of, again,— 

” I am smelliog the odour of the sweet trefoil,‘ 

She who is above has taken my understanding, 

And he who goes to the hot bath 
Hears the tinkling of the anklet. 

I am smelling the odour of the sweet trefoil, 

I am smelling the odour of ginger, 

Spur on thy hone, my brother; spur on. 

Spur on thy horse which is noble.” 

Another song is,— 

“ 0 paternal uncle, said R&lye, 

A lady of the costly ones is costly. 

I lake none except the Bedu 

The father of the head*cloth which is put on askance. [This 
is a sign of jollity; cf. Plate XII. j. 

^ Sweet herbs, or a necklace cf cloves, ere always a jsrt d the biide's 
t^eua 
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A iid«r agaiDsc the mob of Arabs 

At the middle of the ooon>re9t [i.^ attacks them 

when (bey are moat alert] * 

On the eve of the wedding-day the bridegroom it 
seated before a aroall tent, generally new, to receive the 
offerings of his friends, for which the “friend of the 
bridegroom” gives (banlea The bride meanwhile is 
arrayed by her mother, and, when all is ready, she Is 
led forth upon a camel, her maternal uncle on the saddle 
behind her,—she crying all the time '‘O my father! 0 
my brother!" This Is now a mere conventionality, but 
n)ay have originated in real fear or anxiety, the presence 
of the mother's brother having originally been intended 
to prevent flight When she reaches the bridegroom’s 
tent, the remaining portion of the bride-price Is handed 
over. Then a sacrifice is brought, and killed at the tent 
door, the bridal pair being sprinkled with the blood. 
This is the religious act which makes them man and 
wife. During the bustle which follows while the offering 
is being prepared for the feast, the bride seises the 
moment to escape into the desert, where she hides 
herself for a longer or shorter time according to her 
temperament and inclination. The husband must seek her 
out, taking with him food and water. For at least six 
days he alone knows of her hiding place; In some tribes 
she is hidden for as much as half a year. Not to fly 
directly after the sacrifice would be considered shameless, 
and her children would be born cowards. 

Oo returning to the camp her flrst act is to go with 
her friends to the well to wash her husband's clothes 
It is now her turn to receive presents, which remain her 
inalienable property. She also receives a lamb, which she 
herself slaughters and consumes with her friends. She 

*Thes« (wo songs ue fron Sposr Hsddld, Manuai ^ Palaiin*^ 
Arabic tic. X p. 1??. 


T 
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IS invited by all her neighbours, and, after four days, she 
invites her parents, and is then “at home” to all and 
sundry. 

n. TAs Felldhin. 

The Feliahtn, the agricultural population of Syria, are 
a people of, for the main part, other traditions than 
those of the Bedu, by whom they are despUed aa mere 
labourers whose rough stone or clay-built villages and 
toilful Uvea, albeit more comfortable surroundings, contrast 
widely with the freedom, the hospitality, and the lawlessness 
of the tent-dwellers of the desert. 

With the Fell&hln, the first consideration in seeking for 
a wife Is utility. The Shech of a village would not 
marry his daughter to one of lower rank than her own, 
unless the bridegroom offered him considerable i)nanclal 
inducement thereto, but another man has other alms. 
His wife must help him to wrest a scanty living from 
the over-taxed field and orchard; she must have physical 
strength and capacity for work, or, failing that, she must 
have property of her own; if these qualifications be 
lacking, she must at least be cheap. To have more 
than one wife at a time is very unusual among the 
townspeople or the Bedu; to the Fellah an additional 
wife means an extra hand at farm-labour, and the 
potential mother of wage-earning sons. Matrimony Is so 
much the more incumbent upon them. A Fellsk^, however, 
will not willingly give his daughter to a townsman; 
trousers are an indecency, and a hat prevents one from 
looking up to heaven. A girl is often betrothed at birth. 
* Blessed be the bride” is the form of announcement of 
that event A neighbour possessed of a boy a few years 
older will probably claim her at once. This is a formal 
engagement. Ibt fatiha Is read, and a sacrifice offered. 
A popular arrangement is to a^ance a boy and girl of 
one family to a girl and boy of another. Such a mutual 
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accommodation economises at the wedding festivities, and 
saves the bridal price. There is no age limit among 
the Bedu. I have witnessed the marriage of boys of 
twelve to girls of ten. At the other extreme, a man is 
considered marriageable, however old, so long as be 
possesses enough vitality to move bis toes. For a girl to 
do so is cocuidered a gross violation of decorum, hovrever 
natural where all are barefoot It is one of the charges 
brought against the ”frenji*the European population,who, 
unconsciously or indifferently, defy many rules of oriental 
etu^uette, and then are astonished that the natives do 
not respect them! 

A Pdlah likes to have at least one wife with fair skin, 
white teeth, and, as his poets express it, eyes like a 
gaselle and mouth like a quarter of a pt^idi (a cota of 
about the site and value of a shilling); for the rest, 
muscular development is the main thing. There are 
certain villages, which I could nam^ known for furnishing 
wives good and cheap,*^aad plain; others, where women 
are cheap and^less refined as to morals and manners. 

Boys and girls even, not to speak of older suitors and 
sought, have a voice In the selection, but there is less 
love-making than in the desert There Is less leisure, 
and the needs of life are more pressing. The spokesman, 
visiting the girl's father, opens matters with *We have 
come to seek your daughter and relatioftship,"^^ which 
he replies what may be translated ‘'According to your 
wish,” but which Is literally ‘'According to your purse.” 
Coffee is then offered. The etiquette of coffee Is a 
science in itself. In general, to decline it is a deliberate 
insult or declaration of enmity On this occasion, however, 
it may, in some districts, be declined as an intimation 
that the preliminaries are not satrsfactoiy, or that diffi¬ 
culties are foreseen. 

Sadness proceeds somewhat as foUows,—'We come to 
you as petitioners,—and are not to be refused by God or 
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you* “Your arrival be welcome," replies the father, 
"Darkness be behind you, and moonlight before." Each 
party then state the benefits to be conferred according to 
tbeir own point of view, and at great length. Finally the 
father of the maiden assents, in the words, "I am the 
camel,—you are the knife," and, after this declaration of 
entire submission, proceeds to ask some exorbitant sum. 
“You will destroy the bouse)" cries the spokesman Indig¬ 
nantly, and one by one his party arise and go out, trailing 
their long cloaks behind ^em, in sign of displeasure. 
The relatives of the girl,—should they at heart desire the 
alhsnce,^^Ul now pursue them, and with flattery and 
promises persuade them to return. All re*aeat themselves, 
and a lengthened haggling begins, as is Insvitable in any 
bargain in the East As in ordinary afiairs a man who 
wishes to buy a horse, or a piece of ground, or even a mat, 
will ask for a reduction in the name of hii children or of 
the salesman’s children, or, if he be a Christian, in the name 
of the Messiah, so now the spokesman will say,—” Now 
how much will you cake off for the sake of God?”^ 
Something having been conceded, he asks ^ain and ^ain 
for the sake of your father, and of mine, of our paternal and 
maternal uncles, children, grandchildren, and of this or 
that friend. Serious offence is sometimes taken by tome 
friend whose name has not been mentioned, or on whose 
BccounC some sum, inadequate to his consequence, has been 
remitted. Then the women appear, and one by one claim 
that, for their sake, a reduction shall be made. Finally 
some sum commensurate to Che bridegroom's means, if not 
to the lady's value, is arrived at, and the spokesman accepts 
the terms in the phrase,—“The girl is priceless, but we will 
give you so many thousand piastres for her " (2000 ps. equal 

the roliowug iceses cf. Dr. H. H. Spoer, Weddlfif; K 

Siloun," Bim<^ UWV, Tol, zicTi, Ft. “Some Cootribocioos to the 
loierprecadon of tbe Seng ef ^ StmUn Lanfutgo rm 4 

LsUraturt, TOl. srH,, Ft 4. 
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about £2$.) The sum varies from ao to 80 napoleons. 
Out of 80, quite a U5ual price, about 30 go to the bride, 
3 Of 4 to the motber, 2 or 3 to the maternal uncle, and 
various smaJler sums to other uncles, to brothers, sisters, 
etc., so that the father's share is somewhat reduced befote 
it reaches him. The price among the Pel 11 ^ is usually 
paid, at least in part, in coin, and the rest may be in small 
cattle, wheat, olives, butter, eto^not In camels or mares as 
among the Bedu. The price is often paid off by degrees 
during the engagement. 

It will be observed that the bride has no part in the pre* 
Uminaries. Rebecca, who was asked,—* Wilt thou go with 
this man?" belonged to a nomad race, and to the nobler 
desert life. 

The fati^, the opening .Sdns of the Korin, is repeated 
by a religious teacher, and the two are now legally husband 
and wife, though the wedding may not take place for some 
time. During this religious ceremony much evil may be 
effected by the ilMispoaed. and varioue amulets, usually 
blue, arc hung about the person of the bride. It is also a 
good plan to return home by a different route. One serious 
source of danger was but lately disclosed to me. If a 
person, while uttering curses, scatters flour upon the ground, 
it is almost as dilicult to avert them as to collect the flour, 
and any one suspected of evil Inteutions should be carefully 
watched. Also the bridegroom should not step over water 
for seven days. At length (be date for the marriage is 
fixed, and a week of festivity foliowa The convenient 
season for Fell^ln weddings Is after the harvest, when they 
have leisure and ready money, but the actual date, among 
Moslems and Christians alike, is arranged after consultation 
with a sorcerer who consults tbe stars. These sorcerers art 
Kowar (gipsies) or M^hrabis (Moors) as a rule, though a 
few may be found in the towns. 

All expenses of entertainment before the engagement 
and the marriage fall upon the bride’s family. It is. 
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however, customary for visitors who are not relatives to 
contribute 8oniethlng>—from a handful of coffee beans to a 
sugar loaf. All such offerings are collected by a friend 
selected for the office. The expenses of the marriage are 
defrayed by the bridegroom, 

The favourite entertainment on all joyous occasions, such 
as return from war, or a long journey, or a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and above all at weddings, is the dancing round a 
tree, the people carrying torches. If the occasion be In the 
summer, the family of the bridegroom makes a fire io an 
open space; if in winter, in the guest-house of the village 
Here sit the older people, men and women apart, and the 
men according to age or rank. Mats are spread, or 
carpets called hnjra {pi. which are woven on the 

table-land above Hebron. The unmarried men, the friends 
of the bridegroom, and even the bridegroom himself, wait 
upon them, banding coffee and water-pipes. The services of 
4 poet and story-teller are engaged, who accompanies himself 
upon the rttb 4 U, the one-stringed fiddle, often with really 
beautiful effect His stories are mainly of the deeds of 
heroes, Bedu of course, Zir, Jass&s, Zarr&ti, and others, of 
which the villagers are never tired. The young men, 
placing themselves in a row before their guests, vary tbe 
entertainment by songs of love and heroism, the hearers 
encouraging them by exclamations of “AUahl UllahH 
Ull-w,—aw) I j" in increasing appreciation, At times they 
dance, clasping each other’s hands or each pair united by 
grasping the end of a handkerchief, some of the spectators 
clapping their hands in time to the movement, which is 
backwards and forwards and is called tfihye. Simple as it 
looks, this dance has a strict etiquette, and must be learnt. 
Sometimes one will play upon tbe shahnoy, (a double pipe 
with stoppers), and another execute a sword-dance, or they 
siog an impromptu song,—one giving out a line or couplet, 
and others adding to or repeating it in chorua These songs 
are generally topical, and sometimes very amusing, This 
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goes on from three to six nights, called taydtit’/draA, ("Joy 
evenings”). Ko business oisfbe introduced during these 
6rst days. Then comes a period known as rddwfUl'ob, 

Che satisfying of the father *). The two fathers or their 
representatives meet, apart from the guests, and give 
accounts mutually of what baa been received. An account 
written down at the time ran thus,— 

Thou hast received three m^uids from Hassan es 
Silwani at Beit Jala. 

Also the wages of a ploughman for hve days,—5 vtefiddt. 

Also two rottles of meat (about 13 Iba). 

Also a sheepskin; a sack of straw ; two pairs of horse* 
shoes. 

Come, think ye this insuAdent? Name a worthy sum 
of us, and render yourself what is meet, yet not all which 
you intend to give. 

At this stage things are expected to go smoothly and 
with mutual coraplJment, but a night or Wo later there is 
plain speaking. The whole business ^ten b^ini again, 
and outsiders are colled in to adjudicate. Finally peace Is 
restored, and festivities continue. 

But a third st^ is yet to come, called * the satisfying of 
the relatives.” These tend to multiply in number and in 
their claims It may even happen, as at a wedding at 
which my husband was present, chat, when the bride 
Is ready to start, some small brother or sister may shut the 
door of the house till he or she gets the or shoes, 

or veil desired,the bride herself may decline Co start 
till assured that she has received all her rights. It is 
during this period that the bride and her companion, or the 
bridegroom with bis friends, repair to the town for the 
wedding outfit, which is an occaaioo of great rejoicing and 
merriment.^ The procession is joined by many friends 00 

^ The veddng drew of » fV/aAm bride » teowwbet eoaJy, but, onleai 
the buyy EwopOD notcrials. w£Q iut liaeec a ZBMi9erUl«set,tad 

eapecUlJy in ScUdeban tad Pj—llth. the gonti end ed we betnctfullr 
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the way, and the purchases are brought home in gaily 
painted chests upon the head of one or other of the 
company in turn, with songs and rejoicing, the women 
announcing the occasion by the a trilling cry 

«inbroie«r«d her owo hsAdi. Ev«n lun^gsc Ouutlms In aQm« of the 
enveot s«hod» these teutifel hsTidicrafo •» Z ebtn(ned the 

follownic estimaM frotn & biidslQ B«KJsln t Silk robe, 50 Craocs i embroidered 
juket, 50 &, i (oinilej, 25; euh, dj (bBsddreMj, to; veil, 301 

tetiU, ( 7 x ft. (neuly gf). This doei ooc iulode silver erntAente for lieed, neck. 
vrUs flnfferii end poeeibly tolclee. not the deeonuion other hoaddreie, which 
cootisu of the coini received from her tuber, huabeed, tod triendi, pierend end 
vtniDg in rowe. Such e beeddrese veigbi from 8 Ibe. upwe-idh ud ii worn 
Dlgbl end dty. The celDC ere sever misovet], exMpt In com of reel necee»iiy, 
BOT beve I ever beeid of n vemui b«ln(; robbed of ihein. 

**The tellowint ere esunplM otthe (Spoertcid fledddd, AMftta/ 

^fokeOe., 176)1— 

Fcr tbe brld^rooa c— 

A!e». ON.K.OrOMuponelreel 
AWH. 0 0 eon of prlneee I 

AMI£. Asd! bnve preyed the Lord of Heeven thetweiJth conie (e due 
by tredinf, 

AIMK. KeyM thoe rule, end preicribe. end receive Lhe Wesiri 1 

U5166l»IW( 

For ibe bHde 

AliW. 0 Udy, 0 N.N.. meskisd bee not bcmi the like otyou I 
AISM. 0 Glllyl^ower opened in e gleu 1 

AI66A 0 with wbein U God end CiAd" akfA^oMt [f,#. St. 

George, petron lelst of ih» demested]. 

Atfifil 0 Thoce who proMct you egelnit the eyes of area C^.t. the evil 
eye; U»»l»lM. 

For e bridegreom eod bride who ere orpbeni 
Ai£££S. 0 dUh of nulberriai 
Allff. (fpoa whom the epideri heve rested. 

AdiSL 0 God. my He proMei the children wbe ere orpbene. 

Aitf6. 'Whobeve grovm op end boili houtee. LMiaolMUb. 

Soof wbeQ ffiskl&g ibe weddlsg eeke 

I. I sm goin^ ud reCorning to my fetberleod, 

The virgine met me m tbs valtsy, 

Tbey leid to ue good*day, (Uf. he&ttb] 0 amel-driver, 

Thy csoels u« from Aleppo, 

Their belters ere slikea eod besaliful. 

3. T en going e^d returniug (o N^hs. 

The virgins met roe tr RSib* [i-*- Jericho, or sny nsmej wbteb 
rbyrnej. 
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of joy midiitable by European throats. During; rV>t< same 
visit to the towh the bride U perhaps taken to the bath, 
where she is specially treated for the occasion, and whence 
she emei^es with henoa-staioed nails and hair, and face 
sbbing from the entire removal of the dowa from the 
skin. The etiquette of the bath b most elaborate, snd 
1 have decribed it elsewhere.** The Jino which haunt such 
places have to be propitiated, the evil eye averted, and the 
future kept in view. She must be confronted only with 
what is pleasant, a young mother, actual or prospective, 
must accompany her, and her companions should be 
healthy, good*looldng, and gay.*^ If the period be that of 
the new moon, as 1$ generally desirable, proper measures 
must be taken to secure a favourable month. On seeing 
it, (or him as the Arabs tay), it ti proper to observe,— 
" God's new cnoon baa appeared in bis exaltedness. Msy 
it be for us a blessed new moon.” Then, taking up a sticle 
and breaking it, '* We have broken a stick under the eyes 
of Che envious.*' If any person is present of gloomy 
countenance or who is Ul, ^e bride should turn away her 
face, and some pleasant object, such as 1 napoleon, should 
be held up before her. 

The bridegroom usually goes to the house of a friend to 
be prepared and arrayed for marriage. In a country 
where the beard, (even in the future), is an object of 
importance, even of veneration, shaving is of course an 
important ceremony. This Is dMC by tbe friends of the 
bridegroom \ each takes a share, to bring good luck to 
bimself 

When the wedding day comes, all tbe men of the village 
meet at some open space and amuse themselves, firing 
at a target being a favourite sport. Their range is often 
up to 60 metres I The prise may be a pair of shoes which 

^ InntT Jtnusim, pp. 305 ?. ' 

** A Cbri»d*a (vbetbet tnde w oot) aaosc ncra batbe oa Sddday, on piin 
of ibe oT haprim . 
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th« bridegroom brings od & horse, or possibly the head 
of the lamb which has been slaughtered for the evening 
meal. This meal may also be of a sacrificial nature, 
espedaljy if the young pair are to inhabit a new house, 
in which case the animal is killed on the thresholdand 
the blood la sprinkled or doors and windows,—if the people 
are Christians, in the form of a cross. If no such sacrihce 
is made before occupying the new house, Azrael will claim 
his victim r-one of the occupants must die. The bride> 
gTOom, however, generally takes his bride to his mother's 
home ; unfortunately mothers*in>Jaw have earned the same 
reputation In the East as elsewhere. 

Music is always an Important feature at a wedding. The 
guest is expected to offer a coin to the musicians. In the 
course of the evening the wedding gifts are offered to 
''the friend of the bridegroom," ( 5 t. John, iii. 39), who is 
master of the ceremonies during the whole day. He is 
seated on the floor of the bridegroom’s house, with a cloth 
in front of him into which the gift is dropped after being 
announced. The same guest will give his offering a part at 
a time, (as who should give half a crown In sixpences), 
for the sake of hearing his name proclaimed again and 
again, and his generosity lauded. The amount is often 
greatly exaggerated In proclamation. 

The real amount is, however, noted, and the same sum 
will be returned to the giver on any future occasion when 
it is his turn to be tbe recipient This reduces the question 
of "presents” so definitely to an affair of loans that the 
custom is dying out among tbe well<cff. We lately 
received an invitation from a townsman with the post• 
script"No compliments." Then comes the evening meal, 
served on the ground. Honoured guests may be provided 
with spoons. 

The bride meanwhile receives her guests in her own 

^H. H. Spoer, /ountal $f tA4 ^mrinn tqL v*., 

PP> 3t**i3» vol p. X 04 . 
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hom«, t&kifig Qo part, howenr. in th« enteitaioment It U 
etrqixette for her to take 00 ioterest in anything, to eat 
nothing, and even in some places to make a pretence of 
Crying to run away. The guests, however, amuse each 
other with dance and song. The songs are maicly in praise 
of the bride, and propheKc of her futuxe happiness. When 
the night is far advanced and all clairet satisfied, the cry is 
heard,-^" Behold the bridegroom comech.-^-go ye out to 
meet him t", and the procession, bearing lights as of old, 
sets forth to meet that of the bridegroom, and to conduct 
the bride to her new home. 

She is mounted upon a mare; in sign of submission, 
because the horse is stronger and more powerful, is the 
explanation of some. Others, with more probability, say 
beuuse the mare is so much more valued, and the honour 
paid to her is the greater. Another informant su'd that 
Che first reason was Christian and the second Moslem. 
In either case the animal is led by the father or uncle, for 
the maiden, heavily veiled, is unable to guide her steed, A 
near relative, uncle or brother, must also hold her on, as 
both of her hands are occupied with (he sword which she 
holds before her face, and which Is often brought for the 
purpose by the brid^room decorated with dowers and gilt 
stara la tome districts two relatives, walking on either 
side, hold each a drawn swo r d, the two points meeting over 
her head, the idea being that of protection in either case. 

The procession is accompaoied by crowds of friends, 
the young men shooting and perfonning sword feats, 
the girls clapping, and the matnms trilling their 
taghanat A complication may arise if the bride and 
bridegroom belong to opposite factions, one being 
i^ais and the other YtmAttV^ Though the difficulties 

Foraerlj Um whole covbtir wm i M v i dcd bdwecft tbeie nro the 

oiififi of which is k«l is ibe aisO oT Mklotc. Mow oal; ceroin vtlkgn 
keep up Ibe Uadicioe. Aricb Sheehgrthe ace of Asm of &Lb.«}.Hed, the 
where ooe leeres Um Jothoo bilk the Pleui of Sheron, bed 6 
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DOW raised are not ao great aa formerly, stiU I have myself 
seen the wedding festivities suddenly turned icco a scene 
of confusion, and even danger> several persona being 
wounded, in the Qiristlan vijiage of Ramallah, before the 
Shccha from tlie next Moslem village of Bireh could be 
called in to make peace The standard of the l^axs Is red, 
and that of the Yenttlm white, and the bride must adopt 
the colour of her husband's faction. It was formerly neces¬ 
sary that she should wear a veil of one colour lined with 
the other, which could be turned according to the village 
through which ihe passed 

An interesting vestige of tnatriarchate times is that, in 
some districts, the maternal uncle will cause the stoppage 
of the entire procession by refusing to allow the bride's 
steed to go further, until he receives a gift of money from 
tki bHrl^s faiher, which he hands over to her. All presents 
to the bride are her own property. 

Of course there are variants of these proceedings. In 
aome places the bride walks in the proceseion, other details 
being the same. Again, where her new home is distant, the 
procession may take place by daylight. 

On nearing the bridegroom’s home, he and his friends 
press forward so as to be ready to receive her. Meanwhile 
her maidens take the opportunity for her further adornment, 
painting her face, colouring her eyebrows, and affixing 
patches of gold paper to her cheeks and forehead. The 
veil is replaced, as only the bridegroom has the privilege of 
removing it. 

Arrived at the house, be lifts her from her horse, and 

bnutiful dsualiier. Met noraeraos mitort w«r« reduced to 
fkTQnred by benelf ftitd ihe other by her Tkaiily. ConSdsat ia the proweMof 
her lover, ebe eoweciied to inftrry the eee foremow lo vinou* pretcrited 
£eets of vsloor. The rivals ware always oqMlly ncceasfal. and Bnallj aha 
decreed that ihey sboeld be toted In aingle corobat. Both were killed, and 
tbe girl drew a da^er asd slew heiielf between their bodies. The ivro 
factione are edll figbbog out tbe ^^ueiclOB. (More prosaic incerpreUdons 
are also vaguely asslfoed.) 
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she yields up her sword to hiro 10 sign that he is. for the 
future, her protector. Then with his long knife be removes 
tlte veil, and gives her a present of money, in gold or in 
silver mtjidat according to his means, laying each piece 
against her forehead while the chief bridesmajd extends her 
long sleeve to catch them as th^ falL £ach piece is oifered 
with the phrase,—" This is for the love I bear to thy father," 
to thy uncle, mother^ etc., as the case may be. The father 
and mother, relatives, and friends, in cum, do the same. 
Her face is then washed, and the decorations removed and 
burnt 

Symbolic actions follow, varying with the district. In 
some places the bride sticks a piece of dough on the door* 
way, and sometimes upon her own forehead, in token that 
she is, according to popular derivation, the lady or loaf- 
giver of the bouse. In others she breaks a pomegranate 
upon the threshold, and throws the seeds into the house; 
or a jar of water is placed upon her head, which she carries 
over the threshold, in allusion, again, to her future dudes. 
This done, she slaps the bridegroom on the hand, snd the 
parents and friends slap hire on the back. 1 do not know 
whether this Is the modern version of an ancient usage, not 
yet wholly extinct, though Jo modified form, by which the 
bhd^oom felled his wife with a dub in token of the sub¬ 
mission required of her ? 

In some districts, again, a female sheep or goat is 
sacrificed by the bridegroom upon the roof, over the nuptial 
chamber. The bride is sprinkled with the blood. 

The bridal pair axe sow placed upon a raised seat. Pots 
or bunches of sweet basil, clove pinks, or other sweet- 
smelling herbs, are laid nearby, and supper for all guests 
is prepared at the brid^room's cost For seven days the 
bride does 00 work. Breakfast next morning is prepared 
by the bridesmaid^ bat during the whole week the house 
is not cleaned. To violate this rule would be to cause the 
death of one of the iomate& A festival diet, malrily of 
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mutton and rice, h eaten during the whole week. Oo the 
evening of the sixth day the father of the young wife sends 
her a present known as It consists of a kid or 

lamb divided into pieces* each upon a separate tadaJk or 
straw dish; also bowls of uncooked rice* and of sffmn or fat 
for cooking. These are covered with red gauze, He sends 
also a wadded jacket* a woman’s •a^ri or mantle* three or 
four tydd (dress lengths) of red or blue cotton, and some 
bead'COveringa These are brought by the female relatives 
with song and dance, generally taking a long way round 
by way of announcing the festal occasion. Then there is 
supper for all, and in Christian vi]Iage <3 much drinking, 
and, at a later hour* friends of the bridegroom will bring 
presents, generally of a domestic nature, such as dried figs, 
raisins, diis or grap^honey, coffee, and the like. These are 
known as inkcoi- 4 s»sdh'f, or presents of the seventh. 

These may amount, in ail, to three or four hundred 
piastres (fifty, sixty, or seventy shillings), ai\d In rich 
districts even to one thousand piastres. 

On the seventh day the young wife leaves the house for 
the first time. When the pair pass the house of a frieud, 
he will rush out and strew their path with sweet things, 
raisins or figs. An enemy takes the same occasion to 
express his sentiments in less savoury fashion. 

Most of these customs obtain whether the happy pair be 
Christian or Moslem, There are, of course, variants. The 
bride, if of the Latin Church, will wear a crown of flowers 
on her wedding day; if of the Greek Church, both wear 
crowns of gilt. These are put on In church. Modem 
converts learn to despise the customs of their race, wear 
caricatures of European clothing, and celebrate the occa< 
slon in travesty of European manners. They do not come 
within the sphere of our present discussion. 

The married life of the Fellaha is not so secure and 
happy as that of her Bedawi sister. Her marriage Is less 
often a matter of choice, and in the lack of tribal feeling she 
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Is Um assured of protecHoo. She isay even be beaten by her 
husband with the same freedom as the woman of the same 
class in England and elsewhere so long as serious injury 
ia not inflicted,~tn which case her family must Interfere. 

The flesh belongs to the husband, but the bones to the 
clan/’ Is an aphorism comcnooly recognised. The familyi 
however, will not encourage her to apply for divorce, as 
they would have to return half of the bridal price. If 
the husband divorces ben he receives nothing back. The 
viU^e Shech Is sometimes called upon to interfere in cases 
of incompatibility, aod he counsels the pair like a local 
magistrate. 

My own experience, aod I could give many illustra¬ 
tions, is that even in the Fellah bouse the grey mare Is 
generally the best horse,” and divorce In this class is very 
rare. The Fella^ unlike the Bedawi and townsman, as has 
been already said, is not averse from polygamy, and so 
has not the excuse which in their case sometimes leads to 
divorce,— m. failure of ofR^pring. 

Divorce for misconduct such as comes into our own 
courts is unknown, and even serious incompatibility 
(generally among the hartm) seldom leads to more than 
separation. The wife merely returns to her family, taking 
her personal property with her, and perhaps a sheep or 
two, and, amongst the Bedu, a camel, in addition. The 
law of divorce requires that, in case the pair should wish 
to re«unite, she must many some one else in the interval. 

So, for the most part with fair confidence, we may leave 
our bridal pair to be happy ever afler. 


A. M. Spobr. 


SOME NAGA CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


IV T. C. BAIT LONDOK COLIWB. 

{Rnui a I Meetitig, Jum ut, 1910.) 

Wkjin I w» buay with the census of 2900, a NS^a^ 
once asked me what the census was for. Shrewdly enough 
he BuspecCed an increase of taxation, but I was not to be 
drawn. 1 was ))ear the truth when I told him that the 
Maharanl was so interested In her NSga subjects that 
she had sent me to find out bow many of them she 
ruled over. It must have seemed to my questioner that 
I was engaged in rather a useless task if I was merely 
satisfying the curiosity of that distant mysterious per¬ 
sonage whom many of them believed to be the wife 
of John Company, and therefore called Kumpimi, the 
feminine form of Xun^inu We are living in an age in 
which social problems are rigorously Investigated by 
statistical and scientific methods. The interest of tl^e 
State in the conservation and enhancement of the forces, 
social and economic, which repair continuously the wear 
and tear of the fabric of society, js now vivid and direct. 
More and more are we devoting our energy to tlie task 
of organising and preserving the raw material of the 

’ Nigt is generallj d«ri*«d (xoa Ammese naug* (atkeJ), ind hu ocpthii^ 
to do with tUtg (ukki). Tb« NSgs oib«a and tbeir cong«nen.—Aberi. 
Miihaiis, Daflas, aod Kiria on tbo oorth; Knkis and Luahui on the souib; 
CbSni and Sinaphea 00 eb« «ut; and Gatm, Kaebarii, Tlppeiahs. and 
Mfkiis 00 the west,—^p«ak dialects vhich ere tnonbers of the TIbeto* 
Buraien groep of lodo-Cbinnse languages. 
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futcrt. We talk of eugenics as if it were a new thing, 
but I suspect that it has a lor^ history behind it Simple 
communities such as those of the Niga hilis» as I think, 
do indeed recognise the social importaace of these vital 
processes. Their recognition may at best be but imperfect, 
indirect, and subconscious. The rites they perform as 
organised communities ai the active presence of these 
procesaes afford indications both of the nature of, and 
of the d^ree of intensity of, their feelings towards social 
phenomena. These rites are the outward expreuion of 
the faith that is in them. They are custocnary rites, and 
have therefore a peculiar extrinsic validity. As Hobbouse 
acutely remarkedAt a low grade of reflection there U 
little room for doubting that at bottom custom is held sacred 
because It is custom. It is that which is banded on by 
tradition and forms the mould into which each new mJnd 
is cast as it grows up Tbus» while for society it is custom, 
for the Individual it has something of the force of habit 
and more than habit”* I seek to show that in this 
small area, where with all its diversity of custom there 
is substantial homogeneity of culture, the end which these 
rites serve is often consciously realised as a social end, 
beneficial to them as orgatnised communities. We have 
views as to causality in the physical world which are 
not theirs. The means they employ have in our eyes 
DO sort of quantitative or qualitative relation to the 
ends they seek to compass. 

fvi potusi ren m cagwnwe Mtsat.'* 

NSga communities are simple in structure. Here and 
there are groups of vill^es in political subordination to 
one large and powerful village, but Meitbei rule has broken 
up and put an end to such troublesome a^lomeradons. 
The village groups of Mao and Maikel offer somethiug 

* TramoOimj ^ ei 4 TUrd C»i^rtaJw bkt Hutmy ^ ?el. 

P 4^ 


V 
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more nearly resembliug tribal unity. They are believed 
to be related, and legend attributes their present $epa* 
ration to a religious schism. In each case there is a 
common gtnnabura^ or priest-chief, who exercises great 
but strictly constitutional autbority in matters of ritual 
Vet in matters of totffure and costume there are tribal 
resemblances which, taken with linguistic identities, serve 
as tribal marks. To certain food tabus extending to 
members of tribes I shall recur presently. As a general 
rule it may be said that each village forms an jnde> 
pendent, self-contained group. The natural environment 
makes for the multiplication of such small self-contained 
communities Yet, where colonisation Is recent, Che colony, 
•^if we may call it a colony,—preserves its connection 
with the mother village by regarding the same marriage 
regulations. A NSga village consists of a number of clans, 
never less, as I found, than three, and sometimes as many 
as twelve or more. The usual story Is that the village 
was founded by a band cf brother^ who are often the 
eponyms of the clana These dans each occupy a well- 
marked area or quarter of the village, and are not 
intermixed. Marriage is forbidden within the clan, so 
that the married women in any dan are always brought 
in from outside, from some other clan or from some other 
village The tendency is for women to be taken from some 
clan in the same village rather than to introduce women 
from other villages, and they tell me that they would 
not marry women from a village whose dialect they do 
not understand, thus employing a rough linguistic test 
which io practice answers well enough. In one village I 
fouod that the four component clans were arranged in 
pairs. Each pair formed an exogamous whole, and tlie 
reason advanced for this was that they were related. 
Each clan Is composed of a number of families, each 
owning a separate house. There yet remain villages where 
exist Bachelors’ Halls, institutions which are, I fear, doomed 
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to disappear, as modem methods <d taxatioo tend to intro¬ 
duce modiBcations is the economic environment, with 
correapondiog; changes in social structure. The Bachelors' 
Hall is an iostitadoD which is found in many parts of the 
world. In thig area it is universal in some form or other. 
Id Meithei literature reference to the PManvM and to 
the Ningmtvolt to the PdMMonlakpa, to the Noharakfiaf 
and to the Ning&nlakpa is constant* thus proving that 
there they had the Bachelors' Hall, the Spinsters' Hall, 
and officials to look after the young unmarrigeable males, 
the young marriageable males, and the unmarried glrla 
From the NSgas of the north* to the Lushala* on the 
south comes evidence that these .bouses for the men were 
strictly forbidden to women. 

It seems that married men were bound to live In the 
Men*s House till old age, visiting their wives by stealth 
and at night ooly. 1 know of cases where the men live 
in the Men's House till marriage, and we have, as t have 
pointed out above, the household system where the pater¬ 
familias, his wife, and children live together under one 
roof, until the sons and daughters marry and depart 
This separation of the sexes, whether is its modified form 
or In Its severer mode, Is a social fact of importance 
related to social structure. The esrliest dlfTerentiation of 
function In economics follows the line of cleavage by sex.* 
In these communities where the men must wive themselves 
from another clao, the women. If married, are tx hypothti 
daughters of another clan, aod, if uornarried, are at 
least prospectively assodates of some odier clan. The 
permanent element is therefore small. Yet women are 

■Pwl, "Ob «be Uoanc,” (bdidoo' Hell). Jimtf tiu Aniim- 
InttitnU ttz., voL rdL, p. 84! 

•SlMlcespnr, TTu Jtwmol ^ lie /naihOe Ue., nl 

£(ris., p. 374- 

^Bobhewe. ieereh im £mnafm, vuL L. p ijj; Watomsfck. TV Orifm 
and ^tnrief me t v tf He AAral Ideas. vcL L, p(k S33 W ttf. 
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recognised as part and parcel of the vUJage or clan in 
which they happen to be, whether as wives or as daughter 5 > 
since some of the cultivation rites demand the active pre¬ 
sence and co-operation of the women of the village. The 
beginning and the end of the cultivating season are cele¬ 
brated by a villageor communal festival, the most 
conspicuous feature of which is the tug-of-war between 
the women and the girls on one side and the men and 
the boys on the other. What Is with the Kftgas a serious 
business has become among the Meitheis a mere pastime, 
since we find mention in the MeiChei Chronicles of the 
pleasure which barbarous royalty took on occasion in 
similar tugs-of-war. 

Eschatological belief often affords valuable light on 
customs otherwise difficult of explanation. It emphasises 
the division of the village communities by lex. Colonel 
Shakespaar tells us that Pupaola always shoots at women, 
and that the dead at whom he shoots drink of the waters 
of Lethe, and are never minded to return to earth.^ 
The heaven which serves as a baby factory, as Mr. 
Hartland calls it, is open only to certain meritorious 
males, especially to those who have been beloved of 
many women, a belief also found among the Garoa’ 

Among the Mao Kfigas is held the belief that a grim 
deity stands at the gates of heaven and guards against 
intrusion, so that the warrior must needs enter the king¬ 
dom of heaven by violence and hght with the warder of 
its gates.* This belief regulates mortuary ritual,* The 
implements put in a woman's grave are certainly of very 
little use for combat with a stalwart deity. 

In fact the line of cleavage is primarily by sex, both in 
heaven and on earth. The N^;a heaven is divided into 

*7^ ^ tS* Jieyai Ami\rppcU^ie«l ImiiiHti tic., v&L xiidi., 

^ Pjay/Ur, Gtrtt, p. 194. 

* LiHfw/ic Surv^ ^htdia^ rol. ju., purr it, p. 461. 

* Artk^fir R^iMtfmsimschaft, vqI xii., pp. 447 ti stf. 
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many rdanaions, which aflord ao inUfcating, though indirect, 
hght on their own views of social segmenUdon. It is true 
and natural that these belieCs are not very distinct and clear. 

Here and there in this area, but not atnoag Niga tribes, 
we find legends that the first man was bom from an egg. 
As a rule the NSga legend brings their progenitor from 
the bowels of the eartb,^eJready a married man, accom* 
panied by a family. Since then, the supply of ready-made 
families has ceased. When worldag at the eschatolt^ical 
beliefs of the Nigas recently, I observed that a belief, 
perhaps rather a tattered beUef, in the reincamation of 
the good and the annihilation of the bad was a cardinal 
feature of tbelr systeoL I have been assured that in con* 
testable proof of the truth of this belief, that men when 
dead return to life, b afforded by the startling likeness 
which ehUdren are seen to bear to some deceased relative. 
Nfiga society does not always renew itself with new 
material. It sometimes gets old stuff back again from 
the stores of vital essence. Colonel Shakespear tells us 
bow the Lushais believe that, ** after a certain period in 
one of these two abodes of departed spirits, the spirit Is 
born again as a hornet and after a time assumes the form 
of water, and if, in the form of dew, it falls on a man, 
it is reborn as hb child.** I have pointed above to beliefs 
which seem to give warrant for the view that only men 
are eligible for the intermediate heaven from which return 
to earth Is possible. We find among the K^a tribes that, 
if a woman died in childbirth, (an event of rare oecurrenceX 
the child was never allowed to live, because they believed 
it to be an evil spirit, a disembodied ghost, incarnated 
in the mother whose death it had caused 

What b the explanation of the rule which forbids un¬ 
married girls to eat the flesh of male animala** I own 

B Cf. MtKtt. Tin yirrjltfrf ^ Binjt 

jrwiUsdtfB, B. W 
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that I lean to the suspicion that Kigfa ideas aa to the 
conception and procreation of children might not be found 
to be altogether in accord with modern gynsecology- 

Age and php«cal and social maturity ^ mark important 
stages of social cleavage. McCulloch^* noted that children 
up to eleven or twelve years of age and old people in 
Manipur are exempt from Hindu laws of dietary, and 
throughout this area the stages of aoeiety are reckoned 
by age. and physical and sodal maturity are marked by 
external and characteristic distinctions of cciffurt, costume, 
and ornament. 

Up to puberty the children are marked by having their 
hair closely cut all over, except for a tuft at the point of 
the skull. At puberty boys and girls alike let their hair 
grow, and it la often said that it la disgraceful for a girl 
to have a baby of her own before she has got Jong hair, 
Among the Tangkhuls, in those villages in the north where 
the women are still tattooed, this is done at puberty. The 
girls generally go to another village, if possible one in 
which they have a maternal uncle. They are kept under 
strict tabus, and the operation Is so painful that it Is often 
done in instalments. The object of the practice of tattooing 
the women was given to me as the desire to identify their 
wives in the afterworld. It is therefore a pre-nuptial or 
quasi'initiatory rite. If women do not go to heaven, the 
practice would fall to achieve its object This incon¬ 
sistency may be more apparent than real. Perhaps there 
if a side door to heaven,—" For ladies only." Since the 
men of the northern Tangkhul villages were renowned for 
their prowess, it was observed that their daughters were 
eagerly sought in marriage, as any harm to them was 
immediately and fiercely avenged. I was once touring 
among the Southern Tangkhuls, and met some Uda 
wearing their hair combed down in front in the way of 

’* Vao Geancp, JHki 4» Pastt^, p. 94 . 

‘’McCullocb, Atmmt ef fort tit., p. 17. 
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the uflm&rried girb in Manipur. Some of them had 
black spot* on the sides and tip of the nose, and I 
leamt that these lads had reached the a^ for marriage 
and thus advertised the fact Among Xigas the custom 
of head-hunting is associated with and regarded as proof 
of physical maturity, and therefore as evidence of social 
maturity and htness for marri^e.^ vhich is paralleled by 
an interesting survival in Manipur. The eldest son of the 
Raja is required, on attaining the age of twelve years, to 
take the silver-hUted ^ which the king of Pong, the Shan 
kingdom, presented to King Khigeoba, and to go into 
the jungle and there to cut twelve bundles of hrewocd, 
and bring them home as proof of his courage and 
strength.^ Among the Tangkhuls we have, if the house 
tax has not by now entirely obliterated it, a custom by 
which, on marriage, a man succeeded to his father’s office, 
if his father happened to be a village office holder, and 
also occupied his fathers house, turning out the old people, 
who seem to have been allowed to return after a short 
while and then to live In ao inferior portion of the house. 
The effect. If not the purpose, of this custom, in so far as 
it relates to village offices, is to secure continuously for the 
office a man in the plenitude of his strength, physical tad 
mental. No one who is physically deformed or of weak 
intellect is allowed to bold office. The Tangkbul N&gsa 
also assume the ring at puberty, and an some Kabul villages 
there is a village gtnna or communal rite for the unmarried 
boys and girla Dr. Webster asserts that the presence in 
a primitive community of the men's house in any one of 
its numerous forms points strongly to the existence, now 
or in the past, of se cre t initiation ceremonies.^ I cannot 
say that 1 have definite knowledge of any puberty or 
secret initiatioa rites perfonoed in the Bachelors' Hall. 
1 think it reasonable to regard tiie facts 2 have cited as 

^Cr. toL n., p. J4t. Mmtim, p. it*. 

^ frvmtim Sttw$t S*eutm, p. ifr 
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evcdfince of an org&nldod appreciation of the importance 
of thia stage in the growth of the individual tribesman, so 
that social and physical maturity are here not far apart 
A distinction is made in Niga ethics between the married 
and the unmarried, as if they regarded marriage as not only 
in its social aspect a mark of full tribesmanship but from 
another and more intimate point of view as in itself a liberal 
education. Theft, we learn, U more severely punished when 
the offender is a married man than when he Is a callow 
youth.^’ The subtleties of the law are thus not unknown in 
the rarehed atmosphere of these hilla In mortuary ritual, 
too, a marked difference is made between the married and 
the unmarried, and their respective duties are strictly 
defined.^ The relations of the sexes before marriage are 
lax in the extreme, while after marriage the strictest 
chastity and connubial virtue are exacted. Davis, a most 
competent observer, declares that the prenuptial lover 
would, as a rule, belong to the girrs own khel and would 
be a man whom it would be impossible for her to marry 
in any case." For the moment I only wish to emphasise 
the fact that a change in status is effected by marriage 
and brings with it an absolute and unconditional liability 
to the fundamental laws of this form of society. No 
village would tolerate In its midst a couple who sought 
to live together as a married couple when they were 
forbidden to do so by the Uw of exc^amy. Indeed I 
have often asked directly what would happen if a couple did 
thus break the law and live together. I was assured that 
such a thing was impossible, that, if it did happen, they 
would be driven from the village and be outlawed, outcast 
at the mercy of anyone who might choose to kill them, and 
that, were such marriages permitted. Some dire mysterious 
misfortune would surely happen to the village. If a young 

^KeCnlled, efi. els., p. t?. 

^Hedsoo, ArtkivfSr JftligwiuPiissntcA^, rot xii., p. 449. 

'^Ascam Csuut R^art, iSft, rol. i, p. S50. 
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couple do not r^Urly complete the marnage ceremony, 
and omit that Important part the payment of the price, they 
are not allowed to eat or drink in the house of the girl’s 
parents till the price is pmd to the last farthing. Here, at 
least> there is ao natural repulsion between those who have 
been brought up id close mteFcours&* Marriage is the fact 
which for ever after keeps them apart 

All their gttnas or communal rites are accompanied by 
special food tabus, followed by communal feasts at which 
men and women eat and cook apart The little society is 
thus temporarily resolved into its primal elements, which 
are reaggregated at the end of the ceremony, when their 
normal commeusality is resumed. Nervous exaltation is 
conspicuous on these occasions. I have often wondered 
whaler savsgas such as these are more sensitive than civil¬ 
ised men to nervous crises and physical changes. They 
brood 00 them, and by antidpation enhance the^ intensity. 
They augment their sensibility by sudden alternations of fast¬ 
ing and feasting.*^ These festivals (gv*i«nr, as, after Davis,** 
they are specially termed in AssamX are characterised by 
temporary food tabus, by temporary disturbances of the 
normal social relations, commensal and conjugal They are 
the means by which all eveots possessing social Importance 
are celebrated. I shall have to recur presently to this aspect 
of their life, but now seek to draw your atteotion to the 
permanent food tabus which mark the lines of social struc¬ 
ture. In emphasis of the sexual solidarity of these com¬ 
munities, we find that, among the Taogkhul Nkgas, women 
and girls are not allowed to eat dog. In other villages pork 
is forbidden to them and allowed to the men. As a general 
rule, the food regulations are relaxed for young children and 
for the aged. Uo married but marriageable girls are not 

*C£ Tbofoas, ** Oripa of Eseetwy,* Antkr9ftUpe9l prtunfd » 
&. B. 7>kr ««., p. 90. 

^ Ct Webfita, StefA StrittiKt |L 47, on 

* Aetatu CmfUf tSft, *gS i, p, 949. 
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allowed Co eac the flesh of any male animal. Women with 
child may not eat Che flesh of any animal that has died with 
young. To them is forbidden the flesh of any animal that 
has died a natural death as we classify natural deaths, and, 
by a rather interesting ampliflcation of the category of 
natural deaths, of any animal that has been killed by a 
tiger. Here and there I have found evidence of permanent 
food tabus affecting single clans, and therefore separating 
them from other clans in the same village. There are whole 
groups of villages which are subject to a common food 
tabu, which serves, therefore, as a rough test of tribesman- 
ship. The Tangkhuls do not eat or keep goats. The 
Marim villagers do not eat pork, and have imposed this 
tabu on villages which they have conquered. They tell a 
tale about it which, Chough doubtless aetiological, seems to 
indicate a connection between food tabus and the law of 
marriage. Another important element In the structure of 
society Is sharply and permanently demarcated by food 
Cabua To the priest-chief, whose sanctity is of a high and 
special order, necessitating many protective measures, are 
denied many articles of food otherwise allowed to his fellow 
villagers. His wife Is equally subject to these food tabus, 
so that she bears a double burden, that of her sex and that 
of Intimacy with so distinguished a lord and master. The 
flrst fruits of the cultivation are forbidden to the village 
until tbe prlesc-cbief has put his hand to the harvest, thus 
rendering it available for all. 

Even the food tabus which for a moment I classifled aa 
temporary may be categorised legitimately as permanent, 
because they are imposed not by individual choice or 
caprice, but of necessity, whenever events occur which are 
held to demand such measures. They are relaxed when 
the crisis is overpast, and are therefore as much part and 
parcel of the laws of society as are tbe permanent tabus. 
No doubt many of them “depend,” as Tylor observed,** 
** Bvlf Hisitry ^Mai*kin4, p. 131 . 
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*on the belief that the qualities of the eatea pass into the 
eater ” but they have been Incorporated into the fabric of 
society, and have therefore and thereby acquired a special 
sigBiiicance. Salomon Reioacb invites xa to accept tabu 
as the basis of religioo, " un ensemble," as be calls it, ''de 
scrupules qui foot obstacle au libre exercice de nos facultia" 
He goes further>and asserts that ‘^la sanction pr^e, en 
cas de violation du tabou, n'est pas uoe p^nahtd ^dicC^e par 
la loi civile, mais une calamity telle que la nort ou la c^it^ 
qui frappe le coupable.** ** The criticism which 1 have to 
offer on this passage, and especially on the concluding 
portion of itt is that the penalty attaching Co a breach of 
these social laws is in this area distinctly and unmistakably 
soda], not individual. If the priest*chief eats food whi<^ 
is forbidden, the village may suffer a pl^e of boils, or of 
blind ness. If a warrior eats food cooked by a woman 
before a raid, the whole eoterprise will go wrong and all his 
companions be exposed to danger. If parents taste oil or 
pulse while the hair'cutting /nwro Is in progress, the child 
will suffer Just in this way the s]n of Achao, who took the 
accursed thing, brought defeat and misfortune on the 
people of IsraeL The strength of the gtnna system among 
Che Nggas lies, therefore, in the iodirecCoesi and un¬ 
certainty of Its saoctiona* A violation of a tabu on 
hunting during the cultivating season would,-^epecihcally, 
—bring about a shortage of rice, bat any subsequent 
misfortune would be attributed to it If all may suffer 
for the default of one. it becomes the business of each 
to see that bis aeighbour keeps the law. If not the germ of 
altruism, is not this condudve to altruism? X have exploited 
this social solidarity in a severely practical manner when 
dealing as a judicial officer with village sod other disputes. 
But rarely was the penalty, death or such other misfortune 
as an active imagination might suggest, invoked in their 
pp.4,5. 

*C£ Artinfit* AtHgimmiuauch^, vdL i&, p. 451. 
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oaths upon a single person. The members of his family in 
ordinary matters, of his dan in more serious cases, and in 
extreme matters of the whole villag;e, were rendered liable 
to the penalty invoked in the imprecation which forms so 
important and characteristic a part of the NSga oath. 1 
did but follow their own custom, often at their own sug¬ 
gestion, 

I find that we may estimate the importance of any event 
that takes place In the midst of NSga communities in terms 
of gennu. First, I consider the social unit afiected by the 
gtnnA appropriate to the particular occasion, and then I 
reckon the duration and intensity of the ftnna in question. 
My method may not be strictly scientific, but it does at least 
employ a standard measure of the country. By thU method 
we must place bJrth/mwtr rather low in the scale, It costs 
less to be born than to be buried all the world over. We 
can carry our classification of birth gtnnos to some degree 
of accuracy, for it is usual to hold a gi»na on the birth of 
the young of any domestic animal in the house. The scale 
has been worked out elaborately In one village, Mayong- 
khong, where I learnt that chickens got one day, kittens 
and puppies two days, pigs three days, and calves five day a 
Only the eldest child gets as much as a calf, while the 
second and other children only rank with the pfga Else^ 
where the scale is kinder to man, for at Maikal the eldest 
child gets a ^tHna for a month, and the second one for 
fifteen days, while a calf gets five days, and puppies and 
pigs only have one day. It Is often usual to vary the gsnna 
according to the sex of the child, allowing a day longer to 
a boy than to a girl. Only the parents are afiected by the 
birth gtnna, a fact of some importance as proving that the 
community as a whole does not recognise any direct interest 
in the event What is also of interest is that, as among the 
Tangkhuis, the father is for a longer time than the 
mother, and tlut the gennas are stricter in bis case than for 
his wife. He may not work, and the solace of a pipe is 
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denied to him. This gtmta seems to he more severe In 
those villages where the busbaod acts as the midwife. 
Among the Tacgkhuls^ too. the father gives the child its 
first food. He chews a few gnins of rice, and then puts 
them in the child's mouth. Is this a sort of acknowledge 
ment of paternity ? Is it the assertion of a claim ? Is it, 
—jntentionally,-^es%ned to create a bond between father 
and child P I myself r^ard it as in part explained by the 
fact that *Ctit U premier fiat fui Just aa the 

Gtnnnbura sets free the new crop of rice by tasting it himself, 
so the father, who is the sacrificing authority inside the 
house» sets the child free to eat the staple of his adult life. 
It is a rite of aggr^ation and wu Utdt dt tabau. In cases 
where the marriage rites have not been duly completed 
before a child is bom, provided the couple might otherwise 
marry, the father is often required to acknowledge formally 
the paternity of the child, which is then allowed to live. 
Were be to deny paternity, or if the couple might not 
marry, the child would not be reared. Marriage has there* 
fore the effect of "legitimisiiig” the children, /s fiaitr 
qutm nvfituu dim^trant. 

At Maolong. a Quoireog N 9 ga vUlage, where the birth 
gtnna for a calf lasts for a month, the same period as for a 
child, I was told thnt the fowl Idlted by the father when 
the child was bom was eaten by the mother, and that the 
father was not allowed to taste it In the same village 1 
learnt that no one was allowed Co eat the fiesb of a or 
goat that has been sacrificed For them. In other villages 
the diet of the proud parents during the birth genna is fish 
and salt Yet again in others fish and fowls only are 
allowed. The Kukis are not so strict about the rule 
enjoining the parents to have no contact with the rest of 
the village, for they allow drinks to be given by them to 
all, except thi unmarrud Nearly all sacrifices are in part 
used as occasions for taking omens, and the fowl killed at 

Via Gwmcp, 
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the hirth^amta affords excellent omeoa. They watch the 
convulsive atru^les of its feet in the death agony, and, if 
the left foot crosses over the right foot, the future is believed 
to be favourable for the child. I have been told that the 
sacrifice of the fowl was in worsfup of the xmung lot, the 
houBehold deity, but I realise that by employing a Meithei 
term my N£ga Informants may quite unconsciously have 
given their own custom a colour and meaning which It does 
not properly possess. Meithei Is the h'n^va /rarua of this 
part of the hills, and In nearly every village there is some 
one who knows Meithei well enough to act as interpreter, 
for the multiplicity of dialects is so great as to make a first¬ 
hand knowledge of each dialect impossible. As we fitid 
that the food prohibitions at the time of ear-pierdng and 
hair*cutting are intended to save the child from harm, or 
rather that a breach of these prohibitions brings harm to the 
child, not to the parents, It seems not unreasonable to attach 
the ume or a similar significance to the food prohibitions 
imposed during the period of the birth ftfina, and to think 
that the sacrifice then made may be io part an act of 
worship, in part designed to afford an omen, in part to 
absorb and remove impurity, and in part protective. 
Where, as here, a belief in evil spirits Is common, women 
before, during, and after childbirth are peculiarly exposed 
to malignant influences. I have come stress rites such as 
the worship of the River spirit and of the iatrm (python) 
which are intended to procure an easy delivery. In some 
Kabul villages I was told that an unmarried lad,—not yet 
arrived at puberty,—accompanied women to the village 
spring after the birth genna was over, armed with a spear 
to protect his companion from evil spirits. 

The birih gmnas are entirely matters for the household, 
and, if I may continue to employ as the standard of 

measure, Z would infer that the household is thus recognised 
as a religious unit in the social structure, and that the child 
is thus made a member of the household only. The 
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gentutr for aAme>givuig, ear-piercing, aod bur-cutting 
are also as a rule bnusehoid gtnnas, though McCulloch 
states that '* in February (of each year) there is a festival 
of three days continuance in which the ears of the 
children bora after the last festival of this nature are 
pierced. This festival loses its interest for those who have 
frequently participated in it, and is looked forward to 
chiefly by those for whom it is new.*** I an not sure from 
this whether or not the festival is looked fbrwud Co by the 
babies, but my reason U>r quoting the passage is to show 
that it may mean that this was a viU^e genne like (be 
other festivals which he was describing, not, aa 1 found it 
elsewhere, a household gtnna. 1 find that at Maolong, a 
Kabul village, there is a village gtmut for unmarried boys 
and girls held annually (which may be a rite of initiation, 
and, if so, demands further tnveac^ation), and one for 
cutting the children's hair. As an example of the variety 
in local custom, I may say that my notebook shows that at 
almost the next village the child's hair is cut during the 
birth gtnna, and that the ear-^erdng takes place during 
November or December at (be mangta tAa, ibegmna when 
the annual ceremony on behalf of the dead is performed. 
But there is no departure from the rule that the birth gmna 
proper extends to the parents only, and is purely a house- 
hold affair. The marriage ^tfuw are similarly private 
matters, but the clans of the contracting parties take part 
in the rites. The smallest social unit that takes part in a 
death /anna is the clan, while there are occasions on which 
the participation of the whole village is obUgabory on 
account of the manner of the death of the departed 
tribesraaiL 

There are some odd items ofiofcwmation about children 
which may perhaps be mentioned. There seems to be a 
general agreement that twins, boy and girl, forebode bad 
luck. Some say that twin beys bring good luck to the 
• Qs p. 55- 
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whol« village, while twin girls keep the good results to 
tbeir parents. Some again say th&t children boro out of 
wedlock bring good luck, but I suspect that they mean the 
children of people who are free to marry, since the marriage 
lows are strict enough. They Interpret a dream of putting 
a hen !n a basket as meaning that a girl child will be bom to 
the dreamer soon. Dreaming of water is always a good 
sign, and we may connect this with the worship of the river 
spirit performed before the birth of a child. To dream of 
a tiger is good at marriage, but of bad import at other 
times. To dream that an unmarried girl has a child is 
usually interpreted as a slga of good crops or of other 
prosperity. 

In this sketch I have tried on a small scale to bring birth 
customs into relation with social structure viewed from 
several aspects, and, while I am fully conscious of the 
many gaps in my loformation, due perhaps to the diffi¬ 
culties under which my work was carried on. yet I think I 
have shown the main features of the rites which express 
the interest of NSga society in the processes which repair 
the ravages which death causes in its fabric. 


T. C. HODSON. 



OCCULT POWERS OF HEALING IN THE 
PANJAB, 


BT cBAjaorrt i. boinl 

Mr. H. a. RosSt on his last viaic to England, handed 
over to the Folk*Lore Society a samber of miseellaneouB 
notes on folk«medjcioe coUocted for him by his Indian 
correspondents. It was suggested ih«t I should classify 
and arrange tbecn for pubUcation in Folk*Lcrt, a proposal 
to which Mr. Rose readily assented. He has read the 
manuscript and added explanatory footnotes. 

The leading feature of the collectioD is the idea of the 
"virtue'’ of certain persons, places, and formulas in the 
cure of disease. 

This virtue is inherent, not merely in certain individuals, 
but in whole families, or m the whole of the n stives of 
certain villages, to whom it has descended from some 
eminent ancestor, or has been communicated by some 
friendly saint or F<Mt; and eontaef with some person or 
persons so gifted is the essential feature of most cures. It 
is found sufficient by itself, without the aid of charms, 
medicines, or ceremooies. Thus, we are told that >— 

'*The BhagvAnt M&chhis (fisbermeD) of Rftjaopur an a&id co 
hare inherited the power of curing a throat disease called go/ fire 
by tOBCbuig it inch Ibecr thnce. They read nothing, and 
use no nedidne. They are said to have possessed the power 
for dgbt or tm geDeradons.** 

The Bhuttas (a JftC tribe) of RAjanpur can core gaifer^ and 
san^xi, (both diseases of the throat), by inertly touching the 

X 
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place with their hands. The7 inherited this faculty from their 
Hr (Mohanroedan saint) some six generarioos back.” (Dera 
Ghisi Kbin.) 

“Any male born in the village of Mobtuddlopui Thirina in 
Shat TahsU, or In Paiwant in Tahall KatiJtl, can core Theumatism 
ifi the knee by merely touching it.” 

'‘Any male bom in Dtwan in Tahell P&nipit, of Che family 
of SahnK Jilt, cao cure coUc simply by couching the pattent'i 
stomach” 

” Any male Bairlgl of the village of Pardhtoa in Tahstl Panlpat 
cao cute tumours by touehiog them with hii big toe within the 
precincts of the shrine of Goagl Vi*.” (KaroU ) 

The limitation of place in the last item points to the 
source whence the wonder-working power was derived. 
The next Is an interesting example of Inheritance from 
a female ancestor: (sali^ It need hardly be said, conferred 
sanctity, which involvee wonder-working) 

"The raemberi of a family of Madaha B&ciiae (the trading 
ckn) at BatAla cure rinfarwiA (pain in the legs etc) by a touch 
of the hand. This power was eonfened on them by a woman of 
the faoDy who became saJt ; and it has become hereditary 10 the 
family.” (Gurdlspur.) 

Healing powers can be communicated by one Individual 
to another not related to him 

^ Is the village of Paujgirsin, TahsU Bat&la, a Jgt has received 
from a J>aidr power to cure wad (a kind of ulcer). He touches 
the wad with his feet seven tirass, aud the patient Is cured. He 
takes no fee.” (Gurd&spur.) 

“ One Ahmad Padi of imaopur says that a Saniftsl PaMr 
taught him to cure gtnr (a disease cf the stomach) by rubbing 
it with his hands.” (Dera Ghflsl Khin.) 

Perhaps this last Item may really imply Instruction 
In some kind of massage, rather than the communication 
of an occult power. If so, It is the only Instance of the 
sort recorded In the notes. In the following case the 
power Is individual, not communicated or inherited 
^An ioponuit irfbcl eesC« of p«i4»at proprieun, masy oi them Sikhs 
In rtligien. 
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‘’At Robukton there is an old vidow who has a great reputa¬ 
tion for the power of curii^ ferer^ which she acqoxred because she 
married three husbands in succession. This is said to be a 
comnoQ belief in India. Tbo parieDC» or some one seat on his 
behalf, drinks water from her band, and ii thereby cured.” 

Touching with the hand or foot b not the only method 
of bringing about contact between the healer and the 
sufferer. The gift of food or drink, as above, breathing, 
spitting, and rubbing with earth or ashes may be equally 
efficacious ^ 

‘’In the village of KirO, Tahstl Kaaflr, there is 1 Brahman 
who hat the power of caring anyone who is suffering from pauA 
(yellcvoess of the eyes). The pahefic is cored by eating Attr 
{rice cooked with milk) cooked by the ficabman.” (Lahore.) 

’’The Soot Kbattis* of Ka^ha in TahsU Ntwashahr in 
Julluodur District have a peculiar power. Anyooe who cannot 
see in the BighHime goes to the house of a Son! and asks him for 
a piece of bread, which ts pven to him asd which he eats. This 
enrea the night-bliDdDess.*' (Ludhitna) 

lo the villages of Ban Bodla and Zamtngai io KasQr, there 
are Bodla Fa36n who received power from their ancestors to cure 
dogbite by spitting in the nouth of the parient This cure is 
exercised gntU." 

” The Sayyids (desceodaott of the Prophet Mohamined) cf 
Bam village is TahtU Karuhl, who are descendants of SUIr 
Chishd, have Ibe inherited power Of curing hydrophobia by 
filling the month with wato and throwing it over the patient's 
face, and then tumlsg him out Of the vQUge." (KamlL) 

’’The Dalewla! Arotia* of Jftapor, who are Hiodoa, can care 
hydropbobu by spittmg os a littie earth and giving it to the 
paUent to apply to (he bsta. Their anceacofs <^tained this power 
by the blessing of tbeir FUx the saiol of the ahrine of Dera Dtn 
Faa&b.” (Dera CbSa Khlo.) 

*Kl»Mt7U, high-ean oadm eklaaic Rajp** imat. Sfm oc SgMii, t 
9 t the SuCris wbicb ijifwafs to dwivs t9 orae Ireoi 

gold. 

’TbeArorks arc tbt gzeat tmfog caste of (he seoth-west f ntjib, aod thdr 

/■O or aul^ (he Baa, Dhiagd, end *07 ">^7 otben. 
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"A ^ily of Agganr&I BAoias* cf the Gol got or eectiooi tiro 
of whose members reside it BstUa in the Gurdlspur district and 
(WO in Amritsar, have the ioberited gift, said to have been coq. 
ferred on their ancestor! by a Ihiir, of curing swellings of the knees 
and jaws. The material used is the ashes of burnt cowdung 
(amdi). These are charmed with the breath of the carer and 
then rubbed copiooaty on the a/Teeted part, This power, however, 
is only possessed by the males of the tamily.” (Lahore.) 

" Members of the family of Govind Mthi)ao of LadwA in 
Tahsll Thanlsar possess the power of curing enlarged glands 
(Mh, ioMrAti, or by blowing cowdung ashes on the 

patient and then rubbing them in.” (KarnAI.) 

**The JagU'pota Kaia (barbers) have the power of curing &et 
{Aiffitt or ringworm) by rubbing ashes on the patient oo two 
or three days.” (Jullundur.) 

Other methods of cure may perhaps be beat described as 
aggravated forms of healing by touch 

** CAwA, a pain in the loini (lumbago ?), is cured by 
SadAnas (ArorAs) of JAmpur, who take hold of the patient by hii 
loincloth and push him forward thrice; by the Manjotha JAia of 
JAmpoTi who put 4 clod of earth on the part which pains, and rob 
it with a wooden pestlCi the pain disappearing after this proceu 
Hu been repeated thrice; by the member! of the family of Remal 
Mai, a Dhingti AiotA of RAjanpur, who only apply a part of their 
clothiag to the part alTected and give the patient a puih, thrice; or, 
if all the members cf the family sire absent, the patient is cured by 
rubbing his back against the wall of a Dhing;a’s shop, ^e Due 
ArofAs' have a power similar to the latter.” (Den GhAst KhAn.) 

*'Scme Kapur Khatrts of Jullundur city can cure iandO (a 
•welling below the ears) by drawing line! on the part affected, 
in the name of their GurO (religious teacher). This ia done for 
three days.” (Possibly these are cabalistic symbols.) 

•' A bmily in KhAo KbAsA b Tahsll RAya have an inherited 
power of curbg hydrophobia by making the mark of a cross on the 
patient’s hand with i6me hard subBlaoce which bniisea the skin, 
a condition bebg that no other remedy is resorted to within 
twenty-four hours.” (SiAJkot.) 

*BAaias axe m ioAsefidal mweatiUle caste of (be Eut Pka)ab. 
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"The Dhand! Jits of Uiaskwfil have Ibe povet of ouriog 4 
child ueder teo ytan o( a|e» of 407 C 4 $t« os oe e d, which bis 
boils or erjpdolu 00 its body, by esorcismg it with a branch 
of the Ji shrub (Lndfailji^) 

In the last case the virtue of the bealer aceins to be 
reinforced by the virtue of the dk shrubs which we shall 
meet with again. The next two examples involve some 
rough surgery, bat still it is not the means used which 
effects the cure, but the person who * has the power ” of 
applying them 

"The Umily of Gurdit Siogb, saiUAr (priaciptl headman) of 
Nigar, Tabill PhUUex, has the oheriled power oi eutisg rhetimt* 
tism. They apply a lancet to the accoidiog to the season, or 
to the Joint where the phlegm is noeb congened." (JuDuadur.) 

*'Tbe Lohirs {vtUage smiths, low caste) of Aulsia in Tahiti 
OerhihanJear have the inherited power U curing diiease of the 
urethra (ad/ »fsr kef) by boring (he patient** sir." 
(HoihiArpur.) 

In the following cases the power of the bealer is qualified 
or Bssisted by some conditkw of time, place, or ceremony, 
by a food tabu, by banishment from the village, or by the 
like:^ 

"The deecendaou of one JdwaA Shtb» Aktr of Klrto PtadM, 
a village in Tabdl RIya, are called Btdeisfi They have the 
power of cahog hydrophobia by redtmg incantations over guf 
(raw sugar), which is given to the paueat, who most eschew the 
use of some one kind of food for Ufe.” (Silikot.) 

" The descendants of one Bhargaf, a Gfijar * of MUma Chah, 
are believed to have the power of curing scutum Bhargar is said 

*TbeSit(*Uia PujUShoc Cemnfisfigmtmhx ptiati w radmt ■oall 
bqib, wUeb predwai fleshy greeo besaa Jvlos a yielded by Its 

been*, aad reseabkswflkwlMBiceebdftvB.bBiiooacocigBhudfonaiaUad 
of reeia. It is wed to eaaee bat. ihpagb poboeeas, ii aise ased 

eaiereally as a XBbiftdeat in ladka aerfiriiw, nienlk ladreot oftheSiare 
aeed nedidnally wbea poadarad Veey linje a kwrwa of the properties or 
eSecs of the vanens part* of the pUae, os the psU smUm ^ptom nosed 
by iL 

liienity aieaas "tieipk," « vws ''nDbedl&* 

* A caulS'beept^ tribe. 
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to biv« b«eQ a uimt, aad th«re U a icH tree In the counyexd 
round hu tomb. Persona eufTering from any pain are told to rob 
the part affected agaloit this tree, and the (incam* 

best) of the shrbe» who must be a descendant of Bhaxjar, recitea 
the verse of the Korin At-bami-uJ-iM tic., and touches the 
part This is repeated on three luccesiive Sundays.” (Gujrit) 

" At the viUafe of Shflhpur, Jhanjora» Tabsti ^akaigaih, there 
ii a Lalotn Rljput^ named Kako» who has the power of curing 
the disease of e/M} The woman or child suffering from the 
disease comes to him on a Sunday or Tuesday in the month of 
Chd or Kfltak on a moonlight night. {These Sundays or 
Tnesdays are called e^kanAia.) Kako mbs dried cowduag on the 
third right rib, at the poiot distant ribe from one side, 
and praHei a piece of cottoa besmeared with the milky juice of 
the di plant on it, so that the part rubbed may be moistened; 
but care is taken that the 44 Juke falls only on the part rubbed. 
The charm is read before or after the process. The woman or 
child is then directed to pour di Juice oq the place, or to get 
some one else to do so, on the following day, and this is done 
accordingly. When the place gets blistered by the 44 juice, the 
patient applies spittle for twenty-one days, after which the disease 
is cured. Kako eaya that this power wes cooferred on hie family 
by a sidMt (saint or ascetic) some nine generations ago. No fee 
is paid, and, if any one of hli own will offers iram, gur, or piety 
these are distriboted among the poor or the children present on 
the occasion. A child who continues thin may be cured in 
twenty'One days by the same proceas. No other member of the 
Lalocra caste can cure these diseases.” (Gurd&spaT.) 

''In the village of Vile filjjQ, Tahall Batlle, the sborehoMers of 
/aw” Vila, who are JUs of the Bhiudar gai, received from a 
J^aAtr the power of curiog Jaundice. Both the calves of the 

t Kjgb^aate Aryan etalmlDg to npreuot the uiooni Kabalrlyt or Warrior 
caste. 

U said to b« « disease which attacks children b the eighth day, 
month, or yeas of (heir age. ObvIouiJy this is a klk>etyinology £iom ClA 
(^ghl). Sat I hae« seen somewhere eOv (l)tenl(y, t«ad) described SJ a 
disease. 

" A subdivlslos of tbc Tillage. 
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pariest's legs axe first bled, Kext, seven AJt leaves are besmeared 
with the blood* and then a Hla (wooden stick) is ran through 
them and given to the patieot with instructions to keep looking 
at them and to hang them op in fiont of the eotrance of bis hoose. 
As the leaves get dried, the parieot is cured. One neraber of 
this must fast on the natukAnie (new moon) Sunday * 
(Guxdispur.) 

Sometimes the benJlng virtue resides in the place where 
the cure is performed, not in the healer himself; but oa 
exacninatioa these usually prove only to be secondary 
instances of personal mana. The pover tJi the original 
healer has passed into his Comb instead of into his 
descendants, or has been communicated by him to a well 
instead of to a disciple; that is aU. Contact ia still the 
essential feature of the cure, and the same conditions and 
ceremonies occur. 

'*The tomb of Fir GbAst Ssyyid Is fraioua for in cures of 
(hamket {Mrpet). The padent most go to It on four successive 
Thursdays, and rab a little of the dost of the toab on the part" 
(Loeslity oot Mated.) 

** In the village called Mslak AlghJaAn in Tahill Shaksrgifb u 
a shrine with tkacheka (caud or adobe) building which coataint the 
tomb of SbAh Path Muhamtud Sayyid. in the shape of a heap 
of mod, and adjoining it is a wdL The ikAttioh (ibri&s) aod 
tomb have been in existence for the last four or five hundred 
years. If any one bitten by a saake can get there alive, he ii 
cured end recovers bis senses, even if be only reaches tbs 
boundary of the village. On arriving at the tomb a Hindu patieot 
himself drawl water to drink, bet the PoiSr of the tomb gives 
water from the well to a Uohammedaa The A4fr then takes 
some earth (one /We in weight, ia about one rupee) from the south 
side of the tomb, ia. ibc side on which the pattsnt's feet lie, and 
put! It in tbe water. The patient drinks the water, and the mud 
which remains at tbe bottom (of the vessel) is allied to the bite. 
Tbe patient then goes back, either on foot or oa boaeback, fully 
cured. Ko charm is read. This nuiade is astribed to Shih Felt 
Muhammad.* (Gurdlspar.) 
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'*At Chioiot are a well and (reservoir) before the 

tomb ofBOrbSa Sbfth. Children sdfferiDg from boils oa the 
bead and bod^ are brought on Thursdays and bathed there. The 
vatu is drawn from the weU by the mujbwiry^ The patient is 
cured. No fee U fixed. It depends on the will of the relataves of 
the patient to give in chanty whatever they thiak fit.” 

*'At the K&cha L^horl gate at the same place is the grave of 
M&n&'Bh&aja (uncle and sister’s loa). Aay one eufferiag from 
svelliogs neu the ear {hanptrS) takes earth from the grave from 
the hand of the Brahman muj&wir, mbs it on the place, sod 
gets cured. No fee is fixed ” (Jhuig.) 

"Children get pOnUuaia or warts, from birth up to three years 
of age. There is a grave and well near the Cathedral at Lahore, 
to which mothers take their children early in the morning, before 
sunriie. They first saltm to the grave, then take some mud end 
rub it on the body of the child, and then bathe at the well, with 
the result that the disease ii cured. They pay five fie* to the 
The water of the well is brackish.” (Lahore.) 

"In the village of lakra, Tahsll Shakargarh, is the ahrioe ol 
Hfi)l Shih Fakir, and many FcMn act as mvJAvHrs at this tomb. 
Wheoever anyone who has been bitten by a mad dog comes there, 
one of the faMrt blows on a piece of Ar sugar), and gives 
it to the patient, who becomes mad when the sugar is given to 
him, and remains so for a day, but on the following day he 
recovers his senses. The mw/dmVv are paid by the patient 
according to his means, but a lump of Ar sind one s*r (s lb.) 
of floor must be given. This is alleged to be a miracle of Hiji 
ShIh Fakir, who conferred this power upon the muJAwirs of this 
tomb.” (GurdAipur.) 

"In NathUpura, a village near Atkri, Is the grave of Ptr 
Dabad. The muJAmirs, both Hindu and Mohammedan, have 
the power of curing dogbite by giving the patient a moraeJ of 
bread. A mantaf (charm-formula) is written in Gurmukhi (the 
sacred script in which Sikhs write PanjIM) on the bread, which 
is then given to the patient to eat. Each patient Is dtarged 
As, 1/3 {ia. five pice).” (Amritsar.) 

MuJCw (vulg. is in AraMe word us«d foe tlie atieodint U & 
UohirooMdsQ ihrins. He ranks below the eAddt-nasMn or Incnmbenl. 
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** Id Pesbivar dot th« Akhvtd Gate is cbe |nve of the sabt 
Ptr Ajafb. The earth of the irare is pot on a wound on a 
Thursday.^ Thb is done for sereral days, until the wound is 
coxed. After the cuie the mujiairs recede aeveo stn of oil 
for bnniog Umpe on the eraee If a nan cannot leam the 
Eloiin by heart, he will socceed in doing so if he reads on the 
grave for three ThDsadaj&” (Peehivar.) 

It will be observed that, whereas the possessors of 
inherited pfts of healing charge nothing for ^eir exercise, 
the official guardians of sacred spots usually demand a fee, 
of fixed or uncertain amount” 

In some eases the residents at the tomb or shrine seem 
to co*operate in the cure with the dead man:— 

At Zakhaske in Tahsll Pairtr is a sbrrne beloDgbg to a itinl 
whose diKiplet can cure dtoniri (boUa) by iocasutioDS and by 
rubbing ashes Iroa the tomb oa (he affected put/* (Siftlhot) 
"la the village of Saouilpur, TahUl Gurdiapur, there is so 
Afghan family, every member of which it endowed with the pows 
of curing the bice of a dog, by giving Che patienc water foom 
his village, and, providing (he dog is not mad, the bite is healed. 
At the tomb of ^ Seyyid 6whliH}d*I>lD Bukhlui, five-pieMronh 
of red sugar is taken from the patient, and the ceremony of 
khatam is performed in the name of the Sayyid, and the sugar 
is distributed to children. If the patient gives cash, an earthen 
pitcher is brought and offered on the comb. It u not known 
when the family got thb power. The tomb baa eriited ever since 
Che foundation of the viOage.” (Gordlupur.) 

^Thusday ii ibc cn <X tbe U^MOMdea 

^Tbe Mlowteg ease Beyeecase eacepden. bet eoe supeeti la oniMleo Is 
the detaile i^vea. The elod ef auth b pebebly firm frow the tonb. 

PeieiUy, leo, (he poieewiwi of beUiof powwe uwy depend oo diiaUng the 
water. 

*'A AeUV B«Md KihU OSa bee bMownd apon the badly PrSe Dls, 
Jit of Jtun Sngbe la Tebdl the pueu ef cvlfig hajtr (ciroUeB 

gleode, liceelly t fig, end iho bode In the ecdi). A dod of canb li gifeo 
lu the padcDi ^ ipphcuieo to the U Udi h done eu the l^eachladl 

Snodiy, the ^end bole; b«( dio h pcobftdted from driakb^ tbe weiet 
of the vQlegt. A dXeA OciaeloQt) end fie* we takes froa the paebnt 
M a fee.” (Gordlsper.J 

^Thie dte b wikaewB to we. {H.AB.1 tt geaenJIy weeni a redtadea 
of the KofSa prmdedu ibeetpeMe cf the pedenl. {W. Croeke.) 
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There is a touch of sympathetic magic about the next 
two cases. The old teacher’s tree restores diseased brains ; 
the icnocent girl’s white thread is an antidote to diabolical 
agency. 

“In the village of Sabovari is the ihrine of WaddA Ml&o, called 
Waddi MliD ka Dare. The saint opened a acltool, and taught tits 
Korin to everyone, even if dea/; blind, etc.; for years he used to 
lit under the wn tree (Sattxdara otioides) which now bangs over 
his grave. A patient laffering from brain disease gets cured by 
eating a few leaves of Ihii tree. No fee is charged.” (lAhore.) 

"In ICasflT is the grave of one Ahmad Bakhsh, darwfiA, to 
whom was given the power of curing atel (shadow of a devil or j ion). 
The mu/iwif' keep* a small quantity of white kanMar {nodules 
of lime) on the grave, and whoever goes there is given a bit of the 
iantar, which he ties with a cotton thread, prepared by a young 
unmarried girl, round the neck of the sick person, who is at once 
cured.” (Lahore.) 

The next point to be observed is that healing wells, 
though often found in connection with graves, are not 
necesaarily associated with them ^ 

'To the Gurstl Bfls&r at Lahore, a Brahmen hu a well the water 
of which is aaid to have been enchanted by a XcnpttC 

(swelling near the ear) is cured by taking mud from x)\iehe¥baeheha 
(reservoir) of the well and by paying Uve fin to the Brahman.” 
(Lahore.) 

“In Peshiwar there is a well b the dMarmsAla (reithouse, or 
hospice for pilgnns) of Blb& Jagsn Shih. Lepers, and those 
suffering from soya or asf^, are cured by bathiog in the chaubatkehei 
on a Sunday or sankrtnt (the first day of the month).” 

“ At KandrlU, in Tahsll Jhajjar, is a tank which was blessed by 
a and by bathing in it the bite of a dog or jackal is cured. 
Ic is also snfideDt to rub the dust of the unk on the body. 
Sugar should also be distributed to children.” 

“At Anwal in tlie same Tahsll, and at Chaxa in Tahsll Sample, 
are tanks bleased by FaMrSy by bathing in which jaundice is 
cured.” (Kohuk.) 

CoDSidering the reverence paid to water in the £ast,~ 
the river gods, the worship of the Ganges, and the like,—it 
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may be doubted whether these legendary Fakirs, who are 
said to have given power to the welU, are not Id reality 
early devotees of the wells m question, whose memory 
lingers at the places they themselves worshipped, and 
beside which they were frequently buried. If this be so, 
then in the case of the well cures we have the mana of 
place existing in se, and independently of the inana of 
persona^ 

The cults alluded to io the next item are not merely 
local 

"tn Mahlahi, Tahiil Jagfldhr^ is a teople of ^vs, and In 
Shut Ml;ra la the same Tahtfl there is a grove erf trees called the 
(copse) of Gdgfi Ptr. Persooi bitten tj snahes are cured by 
gomg to these placet. Tbe teople at KahMi has a wide 
reputation ic this respect* (AahUa.) 

We have seen that, whatever combinatioo of elements, 
—person, place, time, and ceremony,—may enter into a 
cure, one or other of two is always present, namely the 
communication of tbe " virtue” or ma*ia either of a person 
or of a fountain, and that either of these two may stand 
alone, uncond itioned by the other three. There is yet a third 
form of cure which may be found by itself and unassisted 
by other conditions, namely the charm-formula, spoken 
or written. The question is, does tbe virtue of this cure 
reside in the words themselves, or in the matta of the 
original speaker, lingering in them as the scent of rose* 
leaves lingers in a fet^ponni jar f 

First, we will note what seems (o be an instance of the 
original speaker of the charm. Tbe power is spoken of 
as having been ioberited, but it is the power narrating 
a story, not the secret of a word-fonnula. 

"A JaUha (weaver) of JaUandiir city can core 'splittiog of 
one aide of the head* by reddog a story in the padeoc’s ear. 
Tbe patient cannot bear (he stay distiDCtly, hot the headache 
disappears. Tbe Jnliha rJaiing to have inherited this power.” 


^Tb< pualkl witb d»e C«ilK local lahus viD wriks eTCfyoiie. 
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The power of the spoken word occurs again in the 
following singular!/ close parallel to a well*known English 
cure, which is, by the way, the only mention of whooping- 
cough in the notes 

" WhoopiQg'COUgh can be cored b; asking a man who is riding 
on a black mare for a remedy, and whatever he may prescribe 
will be efficacious'’ (Sillkot) 

Next, some cases may ^ noted in which the repetition 
of a charm-formula is associated with bnaihing on the 
patient 

‘*The fUjputs of Xhandhftla, a village in JuUundui Tahiti, 
have the inherited power of curing aoakebite by blowing on 
the place and reciting mantras 'in a peculiar language' over it” 

<'The J&ta of Nangal ShlyAo in this Tahsll cio cure wind or 
phlcgco by blowing on the part affected with ehartna on three 
auccssaive Sundays, The patient must not eat, drink, or smoke, 
01 even renain, lu the village, but he may return after the 
blowing.” (JuUundur.) 

"In Jullundur city a Sayyid family cures hydrophobia by 
blowing on the bite a secret chum, and tnakmg the patient pass 
under hii (the healer's) lege.” 

These rather suggest that the charm derives Ita virtue 
frocn the breath or voice of the speaker, an idea which 
is borne out by the following case, in which the charm 
and the breathing are treated as alternatives to each 
ether 

"The Kangft^t sept of Kekri Sher Sh&b village possess the 
power of curing hydrophobia, either with a ehaitn or by blowing 
on a piece of bread by way of incantation and giving it to the 
dog to eat. Sometimes they give a purgative (also)." (Moat- 
gomery DistricL) 

Or the other hand, It is sometimes expressly stated that 
a charm has been communicated and is not hereditary, 
clearly implying that the mana resides in the words and 
not in the speaker The following are cases In which the 
charm stands alone and unassisted 

^Frob«bly Xtugga 1» meut. 
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•• Id RAsiUpur, T&hsU Ambila, certain Anioa (a ciste of petty 
cultivators) profess to have the power of cunt^( svelling in the 
stomach by jkOtyiA^'' v the redtaewe of a chaim. A fi.s)ily of 
Fijputs in Barlra, Tahatl Aat 4 U, diima the power of curing 
pain in the knees by a chann.* 

'* Is several other p l aces radividoak claim to cute snakebite by 
means of eharmsi but have not hereditary powers.*' (Ambgla.) 

"At fieri is TabsU Itohtak, a htm^^r (pootf) cures pain in 
the abdoroeo, however violent, by redoiig a secret charm. At 
Shamspur Mijra in Tahafl Jhajjar, a Uahijin (BloU) faniily, 
which has been blessed by a PekSr, cao cure ulcers of any kind in 
three days by the tedcation of a secret chanu. At Talho is 
Tahsll Jhajjar a Mohammedan Kijpnt can cure any disease of 
the spleen by secret charms. A Bnhmaa of Badh is the same 
Tahill can cure headache by eimilar means. At Dighal iu 
Rohtah Tahall is a Jftt who can cure worms in the bead by secret 
chartDS which cause the worms to come out through the padect’s 
sosa. Several men at Robtak cure worms is tbe wounds of 
aoimaU by charms whkb compel the worms to come out of 
tbe wound. A scboolmaner at Robtak cures ague by giving the 
patient a secret charm written od a piece of wood; and at 
Jhajjar another schoohnaster cores istermictest fever by recidog 
some secret channs over two piecee of cectoo» which are placed 
in tbe patieot*B esn.**!^ 

"These secret charou are ooly commnnicated to sods or 
regular disciples, after long trial and constant attendance 00 those 
who possess them.” (Rohtafc.) 

We may now examine some cases io which the charm U 
not spoken directly over the patient, but over some article 
given to him by the healer» either as a cure or to be carried 
as a protection. In the latter case the given article 
becomes an amulet 

" Tbe Sayyids of SAhh Lakhft in Hhirifln Tabsfl cure hydro* 
phobia, or tbe bite of a mad dog, by redting the verse A/lAAu‘ 
samad over some salt, which the parienl has to taste twice or 
thrice every moroing and evening for four daya He is also 
”LUenUJy "to sweep,’* {tL^heti, — e ep fag), >od w "gnir^vn.” 

"Sq thu (be dieeaw Bay bear them? 
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prohibited from eating cenaio tbbgs, and given a purgative” 

“The BukhM Sayyids of a village near JalUpur BhainAla, in 
Tahall Shujft’AbAd, claim to cure hydrophobia if the patient 
presents himeelf withb three daya of being bitten. They make 
ainall balla of floor and place them in his hands, reciting chams 
meanwhile. As the charms are read, hairs come out of the pills 
of flour. These are believed to be the hairs of the mad dog, and 
in a few days the patient recovers.*'*^ (Mfiltan.) 

“ fiakshap Sh&h Sayyid of Dera Ghdsi KhAn city is said to cure 
hydrophobia by sprinkling charmed water over a patient's body, 
and making him pass under hii legs withoutlooklag backwards.'’'^ 
(Apparently couatry salt, over which the MohamcnedaD iaHma 
hu been recited, is also used. H. A. R.) 

“ Abdul Hakim Shih Sayyid of JAmpur gives water, (over which 
■ verse from the KorAu mey have been read, though this is 
not eiieniial), to a patient suffering from hydrophobia to drink, 
tod makes him pau under his leg This is said to cure the 
hydrophobia. He is also said to cure gvrir (iadigestfon) by laying 
hii sword on the patient’s belly and placing his hands on the 
sword.'* (DeraGhAatmn.) 

(In the lut case, the personality of the healer is evidently 
the source of the mana, and the charm is only used to 
reinforce it.) 

“ In the Jhclum Disthcc, where guinea^wortn is rife, it is cured 
by certiin men who repeat a charm and blow on the leaf of a 
iharik ** tree, with which the wound is then geotly wiped. This 
is done several times. Another method is to tie knots in a 
woollen thread between each repetition of a charm, and then tie 
the thread above the wound. Or the sore is simply touched 
after repeating a charm." (Jhelum.) 

**Cf. oni», p. 8A. *C(- sMit, p. £5, {Gurgion}, 

Cf. afUf, p. S6. 'Hiii cirlous coemoey remind* ns of the “ cresping 
cum" of Surope,^he briar rooted at both eade, the bolad stooe, tbe eleft 
ash, and so fOnh. All are probably a symbclic '* re^bitlh,” conpledag the 
cate. 

AaadaraeA/a. Its leaves aed fruit are oflicbal, sod its seed*, wKicb 
are considered hot, ore given in tbeumatism. 
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" 1 q the village of Mitnfi Khaira, Tahiti Sbakargaib, is a 
Shura JAt named LabhQ, vho takes a woollen thread and ties 
five or seven knots upon it, repeating the name of God, and gives 
it to anyone afflicted with cAandH (boUs). The patient wears it 
on his neck, and the cMartdA is healed. It is said that this power 
Is inherited by the family from generation to generation. LabhQ 
cannot say how the power came into his faisily. The thread U 
prepared on any day of the week, and notbiog is taken as 
compensation.” (GurdAspur.) 

The MiAnas {a Gfijar clan) of Maagat, who are descended 
one Chandhar, can cure scrofula by reciting a secret chann 
over 4 thread of cotton in which several IcDOta are tied mean* 
wb 3 e. The patient wears this thread round his neck for forty 
days." (GujrAr.) 

‘'Khila&da Mai Naring of Rfijanpur says that a SaniAsi PaJttr^* 
taught him a charm for curing rhaumatism, and that he used 
to cure Che disease by giving his patients a string made of black 
wool, but for the last year all his teeth have been broken and no 
patient has come to him." (DeraOhAst KhAn.) 

"Members of the family of one GhulAm Bhilc, headman of 
ShAhibAd in Talistl Thanesar, can avert an attack of tertian 
fever by the following charm. The operator cskes a piece of 
fibre and ties in Ic eeven knots, reciting the Mohammedan kalima 
as he lies each knoL This cbam is called fandt (knot), or tAfA 
(thread), and it should be prepared two hours before the attack is 
expected. A man should tie the fibre round his right arm, a 
woman round her left, and before doing this a /tVrworth of 
sweetmeats should be given to the children who are present. 
When taken off, the charm should be thrown into the well {sU), 
as a mark of respect.” (KatnAl.) 

Here we have the combined virtues of the healer and 
the words, giving power to the sympatlietic magic of the 

".StmdjCi, a sect, or rather order, of Hiodo uceda, who, having diad 
to tbe world in initisden, ere, oa phyncal death, bsried and nee beret. 
Strictly apeaUng, a SaniM b any Hinda wbo, having passed Ibroogh tha 
three itages of life, BDlerc OA the fbutth or hst, which is tenned rsAydr or 
abandonment of the world. T1)e chai^ in (be moaning of tbe term le 


eurtous. 
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knots to "biad*’ disease. The amulet so endowed is put 
on with almsgiving and sympathetic ceremony, and is 
disposed of, when disused, by adding it to a storehouse 
of mysterious mana. {U. a well of water). But on the 
other hand there are cases in which the favourite cord- 
amulet is powerful without knots or charms, simply from 
contact with the healer:— 

*'A 11 the people of Ltliu Liliin in T&hsll Zsfarwa! have the 
inherited power of curing scrofula by placing round the pacienfs 
neck a hempen cord made with their own handi.” (SiflIkM.) 

"The Loh&rs (ironimlths) of Takapur in TabstI Garhshankor 
have the power of curing a waiting disease by giving the sufferv 
a thraiid.'* (Hoihlirpur.) 

Perhaps the relations of the charm and the charmer are 
best brought out in the following account of snake-charming 
from Jhelum, in which the holiness of the original charmers 
enables them to "discover" the healing charm:— 

"One of the priestly families of the Sikhsi the Sodhti, descend¬ 
ant! of the Gurti R&m Dti and Oobiad Siogh, discovered, ia the 
course of their devotions, certain healing nantw, and those in 
vrljom the power of heeling by means of these resides are called 
mantrit. £j. a man/ra for the cure of snakebite is tranimitted, 
and the power is now vested in Sodht Karanjan Singh mantA 
(charmer) of Karanpur lo Jhelum. The patient, if unable to 
attend in person, sends a messenger, who roust not tell any one on 
the road of hii mission. The manhi gives him meimaisad water 
for the patient to drink. If the latter attend ia person, the mantti 
calls the snake to the spot where he and hii patient are, however 
^ away the snake may be. When the pa dent arrives, the SodhI 
recites a ma/ura and he recovers his seases. Asked how he does, 
he replies—"There is a snake," but no one else can see it. Then 
the Sodht tells him to look carefully where it goes, and repeats the 
mantras over and over again until the snake comei and lies on a 
line marked by the SodhI on the ground near his feet But only 
the patient can see the snake,—not the spectators or the mantA\ 
and he shrinks from it, telling the Sodbl of its position and move- 
meats. He ihea tells the patient to offer the snake a (real) cup of 
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irriik. This the 3Dak« evcnnuJlf ucepn, ddayisg the nore u> de 
se» the higher his sutus aod descent in the siiake*wcr}d. All thst 
passes between the Sddb! sad the snake is conducted through the 
patient, bat the spectator caa bear every word of the dialogoe. 
The snake Is finally asked to take back bis poison, and eventually 
it does so, ia such a way that any one may see it come out 
Lastly, the Sodh! recites a mantra to release the snake,^otherwise 
it could not recover. 

Another Sodht, Samptiran Singh, grandfather of my informant 
Sodhl Panhotara Singh, possessed such sanctity that water which 
he had touched with bis right toe would, if drunk before cocfine' 
ment, (iacilitate delivery. (This power is not, however, inherited, 
but is bestowed on one who is nArt kt sachehk, i.t. pure in heart.) 
Further, the snakebite mantra ia a secret one, and is only com* 
municated by its holder when in extrtmis to one whom he deems 
most fitted to succeed bin as mantr<“ (Jhelura.) 

The following describes a rather similar but more simple 
rite 

At SLas^r there is oca Kahmat Khin, a police constable, who 
hss received Irom some Juiktr the power of stopping a snake from 
rune mg away by putting a bit of ianiar on it He can thus 
catch the enake and cure the patient by reciting some kaiUm over 
the place where he was bitten.^* (Lahore.) 

In several eases the secret of the charm •formula has 
been disclosed to Mr. Rose or his informants. The 
following comes from Si&lkot:— 

** The following Incantation wiU cure ssakebiie and pain from 
a scorpion sting:— 

fnukkiiisa Gurti Ju MA 4 n dOm nurui^kkn i$ir< 
tamjkak. ka^A Sayyid SultAa SA‘id Ahmad Kabtr, 

sat/ar tau. A/a/ iui awe sanjirr, yd Jir Dast^r tawakhMl gTmdA 
sidf tusa 4 e tt takr kand hamiy kukjn merA na/dk, hukm KkatdA dd 
te JChidA de Rasdi dd. Safd Sayyid SultAn SA‘id Ahmad KaiAr. 
Atrd laft^ hs Jhare, bit ehaJe nAl nil, bis thak idl dAl, ^ ho garh 
diyAl, gahxe mAA hah, chhof de bisse chAre chak. Dhart badhA 
think gar/e jangai hadhd wAs; sAp kd hhadd kadi na mare hakm 
AllAh te Muhammad-urJiafAl-Alldh de nAL Awwal kudd Rhudd 
dd, iusrd hudA KhuiA de RasAl dd, fUrd hnid tanbil'i-qurdn id, 

V 
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chautha hidde ekauAh ydrdn Jd. DdiiAd Hasrai 

Dastgir 4 A, huddd Hatrai HabXb Michan Khel db, hudd& Sdghddi 
Shatif dd, hiddd k$kAn de tdkib-xddidm dd, hudid WatR kol sdkib 
dd. huddd Budhdi tdkib dd, kuddA Shaikh iamkdr sdkib dd, 
h\iddd Xahdn dd^ ndgdn Md, dabbiin kd, uiarian kd, san.'(eh&r kd, 
kamehdr hd, gurkd kd, hhaehchar kd, bhiti hd, a/kdrd sdi atkuhX 
kd. dddhd kuddi Hasrat Fir Dastgir hd~ Sdp kkdys athuAA 
khdyt jo kM vtarjdyt uskt sdmin iuslii. Pagdh mdr bastam 
Jakghd mdr bas^^ JCardhJd mdr bastam, i^Uak mdr bastam, 
su/fd mdr bastam, iidh mdr hastam. Huhm-i-Khudd mdr 
b^iam, ffi/kp^Fasdi mAr bastam. Fakh, Fakh, Fahh, AUdh 
H rahh; jis jaidd Wd sob kAahf< LdUdko-il-Aiidhd-Muhatumad- 
uf RosdUAllbM Dam JChudd, dam Fir Usidi, mdt chit kdld t«rd 
bis Jhdt^A, Us kdl muhdti. SdtiA ekdwoi bdkd bhoran paknato 
ffir moiieA hd hdr, fan tan dg* dje hsd Jait/dr. Samundar /if 
kkdi, Uttar bisss taindh halms Muhammad-urFasdl-Alidh dl dukii. 
B^hgffd-LdiiAha-ii'AUdh-hdfuha mmad ’ur’Fatdt-AlidA. 

“Thii cbirm C4n only be chanMd by permisiion of cne 
elreidy pnetieug it. The perion vho deiirei to obuin neb 
perminioo tnuit bow down and out a piece of itlc» which the 
iniuate hei kept la bii mouth, while redtiag the whole iocantetion. 
To care the injivy, [take] a piece of a bitter plant, (e/. tobacco, 
dkorth, ct /itm); ** a etick or a green branch of It ebould be 
waved continuooily from the bite to the neareit extremity of 
the patient’i body, ud meanwhile the incantation abould be 
chanted within the lipa. If the pain leecna ctubborn, a few 
repeiidona of the incaatadon are aure to bring about the deiired 
effect When the patient feele complete relief from tba pain, 
except at the place bitten or stung, the practitioner should 
make seven circles with epiltle applied to bla ^gar*tip. Care 
should be taken not to let the finger-dp touch the lipa or 
tongue, for it might transmit poison to them from the poisoned 
place in making the circles.’' 

The next note seems to be from Jhelum:— 

‘‘Charms are used to stop toothache, heal bites, ‘bind’ a 
needle, an oven, or a fire, or stop a dust stonn. 

**Thew two, and the di, are the eaty eraglc plaoCs mrationed ia the Kotea. 
There must be bud)' more in usw 
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*'Th« followipg Are two cljArmA for binding scorpion^bite: 

x.—^LokAH H hf% snmundar H khSi, 2 /iJtol be ehhaehhuA, 
Sbaikk Nig&m kt dukAL 

z.^Gori gAn gortnge singiA itrt baekekcn lakhcn AwV N&n 
bar bUhkv bAnOn teri eAi j&nm soh&nA ghar ghar miUt urde wieh 
teraflth ma*n tm bAndk di/te fier kkaddeh pkai. 

*'TheM chirniA must be repeated aeven tinea. In the same 
way a 6re or an oven {ekAlkb) c&a be ‘ bound' by the following 
ebaxiD 

Ag kff bdndktifi, nir ko bAndhM, iAraj bUndh&A, Jet NoifcriJ) 
itetA. SAndhM ndr ke nbr s« Sham Tairit H duhd\ hei, 
Mangal bAnihA^ SanUkar bAndhAfi^ SMoms TkMt M iuhSi 
hal. 

''Thia manir’a muit be repeated eleven times. The result is 
thati though (he fire burnii Its heat is controlled by the chano^ w 
that it will not bum anythtog, nor cook food; and an oven 
can be bewitched in the same way," (so that this charm may be 
used for evil as well as good). 

"The mantra or charm for binding a needle ii aa follows ^ 

ibjl kaunM, SAr kaunAA, Ptr di PakAr baurtM, Me di Lokkr 
baunAk, SatH AitwAr baundA. 

“ This charm must be repeated seven times, and the needle 
blown on with the mouth. If the body be then pricked with the 
needle, it will not bleed nor even feel any pais." 

"The ebarn for * binding' a dust storm has not been obtaioed. 
By it the dust storm can be kept auipended la the air, but 
the wind ceases to blow." (Jhelum.) 

"The Chiabti tribe and the Bodlfts, in the Fftailki Tahatl 
of Ferozepur^ have also the bakksk (gift) or ioherfted power of 
curing hydrophobia by charms, which are kept secret" 

" The R&wais of Sldlkot District perform two special functions 
(z) They eapel plagues of rciice which occasionally occur, tbs tract 
being completely overrun by this pest To do tbis they read 
incantatioos for a fixed fee, and sometimes bury charms at 
the four comers of a square in the centre of the village Laoda, 
so that the mice mej be driven out (s) A class of Rtlwals, 
called rafk baknas (from ra/k, hail, and lAknA, one who checks or 
imprisons), can avert hailstorms, either by dispersing the clouds 
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or by divertuig Jhe hdil into a pond or on to waste land- This is 
done by incanutioDS. 

"On the other hand* oil which has b«n bewitched by io- 
canutions on the DOwtli night (or feast of lamps) will, if rubbed 
on the pegs to which an enemy's cattle are tethered* cause them 
to pine away and die" (SiiUcot.) 

We have wandered here from curative to destructive 
formulas, from charms to spells. The barrier between 
them Is of the slightest; both are the expression of power, 
for good or for evil- We may return to our proper subject 
with the following charm for headache 

HJlfis Muhammad, a Kachhela Jit, and Mullah Ramaftn, an 
Vnar Jit. of J&mpur, are said to cure headache of a particular 
kind, which begins at sunrise and lasts for about two hours every 
morning, by placing a sieve on the patient's head, sprinkllDg 
water and reciting the following iarOi or benediction, and a 
MAm ot prayer: 

Alh hunrma sullt a/a Muhammadin tva ata 4 U 

wa saJIam, U *'Oh, Allah, give benediction to All 
Mohamroed (or All and others) descendants of Mohammed: make 
them blessed and safe." 

This IS a quotation from the Hsdls. The kalim is as fellows: 
I>am Dcm Kkadd^ Dan Dan Ptr ClstAd, Alt-hayd/ kiliak, /.a 
Breath of < 3 od and Breath of my P\r VttOi (splntusl adviser and 
teacher), I am devoted (to them)." (Jftnpur.) 

The water dropping through the sieve U no doubt 
imitative rain, and a touch of sympathetic magic seems 
also to occur in the next example, In which the nail 
perhaps represents the tootb- A similar cure Is well 
known in Europe 

"Haidar Shih Sayyid of Jftmpur is said to cure toothache 
by repeating the words r<Mid and making the patient thrust a 
sail into a tree, fixing the period by which the toothache Is to 
disappear, but it is said to reappear after the period fixed by him." 
(Dera GMlu Khftn-) 

"The following is the charm against toothache (customary in 
this District): The words yd skma'eA are wriireu dq a bit of 
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piper, and an iron nail twisted into the form of the Amble letter 
'ain which occurs in the word iAemdon, U driven through the 
piece of paper, and the formula written on it U repeated seven 
times. This cures the toothache. The rite is called ddnf kidard 
b&ndhnt, I4. binding the pain of tooth.” {Jhelum.) 

'Written charms are of course a development from the 
spoken formula^ comhHning in themselves the virtue of a 
charm and the convenience of an amulet. Here Is another 

“ At Pftkpattan in the Mo&tgomery District is the iinkdM of 
BibI Fsrid where the mt^’ditdrs have the power of facliUatiog 
childbirth in cases of arra, or lingering labour. The following 
tiaft* is written, and the patient ii ordered to de it od her right 
thigh with a thin thread )— 

Mam J6 ihud kkaram ra m's jA ihud Zant iOthkan tAyodya 
na tdyad. 

*‘ 5 he gives birth to the child at once.” (Lahore.) 

Another shows belief In the mystic power of numbers. 
The hgures are 10 arranged that, whichever way they may 
be added together, the total is dfXeen,-^ not uncommon 
form of charm : **— 

" Fatal Din Sh 4 h Sayyid of the HasArt well in the village of 
Baitl Arain, Dera Ghlsl Khftn Tabatl, is said to cure epUepa; 
b^ the following charm: ” 


A 

1 1 

6 

3 

5 

7 

4 

9 

a 


In the following case the charm seems to be used for the 
protection of the operator,-^for once there is some ration¬ 
ality in the remedy),—not for the benefit of the patient:— 
‘'At Godhrt in Tshsll Jhajjax is a sweeper who cures snakebite 
by drinking oil and then sucking the wound and throwing the 
poison out of bia mouth, reciting a charm at the same time. A 
sweeper at Sirohar has the same power." (Rohtak.) 

*Cf. v»]. aiil., p. 190. 
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The oqI/ other case noted that may be called one of 
treatment rather than of occult healing; la the well-known 
bit of savage magic that follows 

A J&t of Sil^ ID Tahatl JhaJjai cures all diseases b; sucking 
the chest of the patient and bj spitting blood.'’ (Rohtak.) 

There is little admixture of common-sense In any of these 
remedies; singularly little, !n fact, of anything that can be 
considered as the rudiments of rational medical practice. 
We find wounds treated by local applications, necklaces 
worn for swollen glands In the neck, bathing resorted to for 
boils and swellings, and salt and water used (evidently) to 
compel the sufferer from hydrophobia to drink; but little 
more. That these notes form a complete account of the 
folk-medicine practised In the Fanjftb is not to be supposed ; 
but they do at any rate contribute some valuable evidence 
on the much-diacussed subject of the origin of magic. 
This evidence. I suggest, so far as it goes,—but It does 
not touch on magic feats performed on things or persons at 
a distanct ^—supports the view that the essential element 
of magic is the occult power,—the '’virtue,” the ntana ,— 
of the wonder-worker, or of the words or materials 
(plants, waters, and so on) used by the ’'cunning 
man.” The sympathetic or symbolic rite is here secondary; 
the fnaw of the performer or his material Is what makes 
it effective for its purpose among the population of the 
Fanjab. And this principle appears irrespective of race, 
creed, or caste, for, as we have seen, the evidence is 
gathered from Mohammedans and Hindus, Brahmans, 
peasants, and vagrant tribes alike. 


Charlotte S. Burne. 


IN MEMORIAM: ALFRED NUTT (1856-1910). 


IT UrWAJJ) CLODD* 


"Tbs freo maO|" esys Spbozu, "thinks of nothing Ims ihao of 
deith, ind hli wisdom is mcdiution not of death but of life." 
When the thoughts of such aa one dwell 00 the inevitabloi hii 
desire is that it should be without wamiog; nevenheless» the 
sudden death of a friend cornea as a shock, the greater when 
memory recalls regrets,—neglect of chances of more frequeot 
intercourse where Interest in things tliat endure Is common,—and 
all else that is unavailing. 

$0, when the news from Meluo reached London that in striving 
to rescue an invalid son, who, through the shying of his horse, had 
been thrown into the Seine, Alfred Hutt had been swept away by 
the current, his friends were stunned as with a blow dealt by 
an unseen hand. Only six days before his tragic end our 
President received a letter from him in which, after touching la 
bright vein on topics of the day, he spoke cheerfully about bis 
health, which, for sons months past, had not been good, com* 
pel ling him to take a holiday. "I am feelirtg better,*' he said, 
"and hope that a quiet summer b the open air will give me 
back my fuU working powers. I am still unequal to any serious 
or prolonged elTort, I am amusiug myself at present with anno* 
tating Arnold’s Sttufy e/ CiUU LiUrattm. Whether anything will 
come of it I don’t know." 

Xy friendship with Alfred Nutt dates from the formation of the 
Folk-Lore Society to 1878, and, although our opportunities of 
interoourie were rare and fitful, 1 saw enough of him to warrant a 
hearty tribute to his genial nature, and to an enthusiasm about 
everything connected with folklore, which, with equipment of 
learning that few among us possess, made his serricet to our 
Society of special and abiding vilue. He was not only of the 
rare species of autbor*publisher; he was of the yet more rare 
spedes of 8chola^publisher' In many ways, notably in the 
format cf the series of the very scarce Tudor TramloHons, 
the fbrtaoate owners of which treasure them for their beauty, 
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he rerived the vell-Olgh* vanished trsditiou Aidua, Elzevir, 
Stephens, and PlaotiD. And, because his heart often got the 
better of his head, there was, not infrequentlf, a debit balance 
againit books on follclore, for which, as for most serious literature 
nowadays (perhaps It has been so always), the demand Is small. 
So» Hke the showman who lost on the roundabouts, but more 
than made it up 00 the swings, it was only in other branches 
of his business which his ekUl and energy developed, that he 
could Kcoup the losses that the pubHcauon of his own works and 
Aose of fellow folklorists Involved. 

As the greangnodsoD of one pablisher,—William Miller, whose 
bofisess John Murray acquired,*^md the son of another, there 
were inherited bookish traditions whose influence shaped his career. 
It was his misfottune to loss his father, David Nutt (whose 
name the Arm retains), In tSd^, when he was but seven, but this 
did not disturb the plans for his education, which was carried on 
in England and France, and followed by three yean’ business 
training in Leipzig, Berlin, and Parte At the age of twenty*two 
he became the head of his late father's firm, remaining so till 
his death, and leariog to his widow and their eldest son the 
conduct of a business which plays a leading part la the distribution 
of high>class continental literature In this oouaUy. 

The last words of the letter to Miss Burne, which are quoted 
above, give the key to his iavourlte pursuit, the study of Celtic 
mythology. He was happy in his choice, because, save in 
Germany, whence largely came his impulse thereto, that branch of 
mythology had received but scant attention. So far as mythology 
entered into the education of those of us who are weii<n in life, 
it was restricted to that of Rome and Greece, chiefly as glvea in the 
arid pages of Leniprlire and Dr. William Smith. As late at 
1867, Matthew Arnold, in hU Stniy of Coltie Uftratun, " labour* 
lug to show that ia tlie spiritual frame of us English ourselves, a 
Celtic fibre, little as we may have ever thought of tracing it, 
lives and works,*' added, " and yet In the great and rich univer* 
sities of this great aud rich country there is no chair of Celtic; 
there Is no study or teaching of Celtic matters, those who want 
them must go abroad for them. So I am ioclioed to beseech 
Oxford, iostead of expiatiog her over*addiction to the Ilissus by 
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lectures 00 Chicugo, to give us an expounder for a still more 
remote-looking object than the Ilissus—Celtic langaages and 
liieratnre” (pp. J48‘9» rSpx ed.). 

Tea years passed before Oxford founded a Celtic profeecorihip, 
her choice of an ** expounder ” fallmg on Sir John Rhys, (he 
one man most competent to fill the chairi andi happily, still its 
occupant That the book giving the impetus to this tardy 
recognition of the Imponance of studies which, for us British, 
should take precedence of classical mythology, has been anno¬ 
tated by Alfred Kutt, and, as we are glad to know, left by him 
in so forward a state as to warrant its iasoe, thus enriched, 
is perhaps the happiest legacy that so eminent a Celtic scholar 
and apostle of the Celtic revival could have bequeathed. 

Here there is no need to set down the titles of the eleven boob 
which stand against his name in the British Museum Catalogue, 
the more ao as they indicate only a portJoa of his ceaseless 
activity in separate papers contributed by him not coly to our 
Society's Jounul,—these including hU Presidential Addresses 
delivered ia 1897*8,—but to those of the Irish Texts and 
Cymmrodorion Societies, in the foundatioa of both of which he 
took a prominent pan. Added to these are his pamphleu in 
the serin of Popular Studiit in Mythology, Romenet and Atf* 
lore, which are designed to make clear to the •• iran in the street" 
the significance of folklore as embodying, in far greater degree 
than that simple term implies, the serious beliefs of the past, and 
the rites and customs which are their outward and visible signa 

If, as Montaigne says,—and who can question it?—“the profit 
of life consists not in the space, but in the use,” then in the career 
of Alfred Nutt there has been to his fellows gain “more precioua 
than rubies ” to the world's intellectual wealth; a “ profit of life ” 
with which no length of listlesa days can compare. If, in the 
unfulfilled promise of addition thereto from his welUtored mind 
and active pen, they mourn his prenuture death, there will for 
him be echo of the lines In Adonais 1 

" Awtk« him Mt ( surely he takes bis itlS 
Of deep asd lieaid rest, fbrgetfol of tU ill." 


Edward Clodd. 
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A FoucLORS Survey or Covniy Clare {i9.'iHftutd). 

t prec«ding article I have dealt with place oamea and iegenda 
of naiaeii banabeeR the death coaeh^ and fairieii and ia the 
preaenC ooe 1 propoee to deal mainly with other appearance! of a 
apectial or apintual character. lo doing thii It ia aeceaaary care* 
fully to avoid atuibutiag tc older writeri belief! which they never 
held. It ia more than probable that the writer of the Wart o/iM 
Gaedhil vith tht G^ll, aod Seean MacCraith, the author of 
the THumfhs cf Tfirifugk, were no more under a delualon when 
they peraonihed the apiiita of Valoor, BIoodihed» Terroti and 
Sovereignty than tlte modern journaliat who writei of Public 
Opinion lining in judgment' or the Spirit of Loyalty attending 
King George." The Ant ancient writer, deicribing the terrora 
of the deadly combat of the liiih and the Norie in 1014, tella ui 
that there waa ‘‘a bird of valour and ohampionahip Auttenng 
over Murchad'a head and dying 00 hia breath." He alao telJa 
ho* there flew a dark, mereileaa, (and many more adjective- 
endowed) screaming and fluttering over the combaCantai 

while “ the satyrs (iavnanaig), the idiota, the maniacs of the glens, 
the witches, the goblins, the ancient birds, the destroying demons 
of the air and sky, and the feeble demonic phantom host" 
arose to accompany the wamora in the combat. He probably 
meant little more than Amazement io the van and Flight 
combined with Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind," though 
possibly the various uncanny creatures of the wild" were real to 
him in their proper places in the hilla and glens, but not in 
daylight on the fields beside Dublin. The second writer (ana 
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1350) describes King Torlough, about 29S6, relarning from a 
successful raid, which has left its m&rlc ver^ dearly on the legal 
rolls of the day* r&v^uig the English laods rouad the aiocmtaios 
of eastera County Limerick and northern Tipperary^ and march* 
iog np the western (Gate) shore of Lough Derg. A lovely 
maiden appeared, ‘‘modest, strange in aspect, glorioua in form, 
rosy-lipped, ao(^-uper*banded, ptiauMvavy-haired, white boaocDad.” 
She was the “ SoTereigoty of Erin ” come to rebuke the chief for 
letting De Burgh dissuade him from attempting the reconquesc ol 
all Ireland, and vamahed in a luitroaa doad< The autbot’s 
intent here Is unmistakable. MacCraith has one other passage, 
so suggestive snd remarkable that it can only be regarded as 
a literal statement of the beliefs of the wamors at the burial 
of some of whom his father, Ruadri, presided, a few yeara later, in 
1J17. DoDchad, a prince of the Clan Torlough line, aided by 
William de Burgh, gave hii deadly enemy, Richard de Clare, 
a severe defest nesr Bunratiy in 1311. At the moment of victory 
De Burgh was captured by the foe, and the victors fled in 
Indescribable con Alston,—the English to their nearest castles, and 
the Irish to tbeir stone 8trooghol6, the great terraced mountains 
ofBurren. Dc Clare and his proteg^, Prince Dermot, camped 
on two ridges at Cruchwill and Tullyeommsun, a long ridge capped 
with tumuli, dolmens, and “fora." Donchad lay across the 
valley and lake on the spurs of Slleve Carran opposite. The 
loldiera of Donchad, we are told, " were disturbed by phantoms 
and delusive dreams, lights shone on the ftiry forts," the waves of 
Erin> groaned, “the deep plaint resounded from the woods and 
stretms," shades were seen, and hollow groans were heard. This 
is evidently a true tale of the retniniscencss of the depressed 
and anxious men who lay looking at the foes' camp Ares opposite 
1 have often heard with wonder on these lonely hills 
‘ ‘ gndBKiibed sounds 

That «eme s iwoosing over hollow grouds 

And wither drcaniy on barren moon," 

the noise of the winds ia the rocks and bushes, the strange prattle 
of streams in crannies deep down va the rocks, the cry of night 

> MUtecuAS wu fbretoUi by great wa*e» m lour spots ra the Irish coast, 
to which later belief added a fifth at Maltay In Clsre. 
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birds, tb« whisper sad rustle of the wind on the gms and heather. 
And those weird souods, boomiog apd sobbing out of nowhere, 
which are supposed to arise from underground streains and 
caverns. 


V. Will-o tht-w^s <tnd CarfstdifhU. 

The vill^lhe'Wiip, if not unknown, is at least extremely rare. 
The name Loughaantguinnell, or Loughaguinnel!, of a pool in 
Doora refers, 1 was told, to a “ candle" doabog over its surface 
Id the name Doora itself we find the ancient word for water, 
which occurs as the river Dour in Kerry in Pcoleiny*s Atlas in 
the first century. Mr. and Mrs. Kill, in frtland: its Sftfu^y, 
CAaraeftr, tU (i84t), note that one of their gnides told them of 
corpse candles” seen on the banks of the Shannon, and voices 
of the "good people" heard with them. Crofion Croker, in 
*'FlorTy Camillon's Funeral,”* alludes to the "Blue Man^s 
Lake at midoight," a lonely place in the bog at Shragh, near 
Kiltuih, where " a speciial figure enveloped in a bluish flame " 
haunted the melancholy waters. Some of the "corpse lights'* 
shining a graveyards, "forts,” and deserted buildings I have 
myself seen. In one case, I traced the light to the lUgnant 
water, full of rotten leaves, in the fosse of a "fort,” which, when 
stirred by waving branches, gave out phoephoreicent light. In 
another case a church gable was observed for many nights lit 
Up with blue flame, afier three victims of a railway accident had 
been laid in their family vault below it. The windows of 
Zncbiquin Castle are seen across the lake, Ut up by pale blue 
fire, which vanishes from the sight of anyone approaching the 
ruioed building chough still visible at a distance. A deserted 
cottage on a ridge not far from Tulli, as I have seen, used to be 
lit up with pale light, and was reputed haunted. Several grave* 
yards have displayed " corpse lights,” sod particularly those at 
KUlone Convent (a picturesque twelfih^eotury ruin on a wooded 
elope over a beauiifol lake near Snnis), and, 1 hear, Killeemur 
and Kilmaleery on the Shannon and Fergus, and Clooney in 
Buntatty Barony. 

* Fairy Ltgsndt tf At Smtk of Jnlsndy Put 11. (iSag), p. 24. 
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VI. Undtrground 

To und«rgTooDd folk, other than faiiriee, 1 have ool)' found 
few and uninteresting references, such as,—*' so old wonuo 
looked out of the side of the fort, and the man ran aws^ “ \ 
*' he beard Mm talking Inside the bill"; aod '* (be little old mao 
came out of the fort, and shut it behind him,” 

VII. WaUr and 

The Shannon, according to the Dinditnchat^ derived its name 
from a iea*Iad)', but evidently not a *'waier*breatber,” Slneon, 
daughter of Lodan, came Iron T'fWeiVr^Vv, the Land of Youth, 
under the sea, to visit the well of Connie, under the river uow 
called SbannoD, She came to Lisn ns feile, but was drowned 
at Tarrchinn “on this aide Shannon,” and gave her name Co 
the great river,^ A water spirit, or mermaid, is remembered 
at Killone Lake and Newhall. The legend is preserved in 
several variaota In r839 it «rae told how O’Brien of Killone 
saw a lovely girl in the lake, and caught her, Bringing her 
hone, he found to hii great disguiC and disappointment that 
she had a fish’s tail. Ke ordered her to be kept in a "crib,” and 
fed and welhtreated, As she never spoke, a local fool threw 
scalding water on her to make her say something. He was only 
too successful, for, after a wild, blood-curdling shriek, she cried : 

" Al the retem ef ihs talmen freei the stream, 

A returs vlthMt bleed er fleeh, 

Kay such be tba dspertun of the O’Erieos 
Uhe etra of wild com from KUione,”* 

The legend recorded, alraosc at the same time (1840), by 
Crofcon Croker waa told to me by the old peasantry, about 18 yd, 
as follows:—A mermaid used to swim up a scream that fiowed 
under the cellars of Kewhall, in order to steal wise. The 
“master” (an O'BrieuX butler, hid and stabbed ber, (or 
threw ber into a tub of scaldiog water where she became a 
big lump of jelly), aod ber blood ran down the stream and 

**' The Dmd Senches," JftPttf toI. xv. (!894), p. 456 . 

* OrdtuHte Surv^ l4tt0-t, (Co. CUn), vol. li., p Jtl. 
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reddened &11 the lake. Ae the wounded being floated away ahe 
wailed >-*- 

Aa Che water maid Aotta week end bloodies do«m the sUeam 
So the O’Briau cball go fres Xillona” 

Prof. Briaa O’Looney heard in his yoiith> and told m«, a tale 
nearly Identical :— 

** Ai the taeroeid goe* on the eea, 

A wretched Ticdoi dev^d of fleeh end blood, 

So ih&II the rue of O^Srien peu ava; 

Till they Isn KUIone In wild we«li.*’ 

The lake, like the stream already noted at CaherninauD, turns 
red at tin3ei from iron Kun and red clay alter a dry summer. 
This ii luppooad to be caused by the local Undine’s blood, 
and to foretell a change of occupants ;o bTewhall. Strange to 
lay, 2 saw it happen last when the place was let by the 
MacDonnalls to the O'Brleai. The cellar at Newhall haa its 
outer lection roofed with large slabs, and the inner oonsiste of 
long, low, cross vaults, In the end of the innermost recess is a 
buUt’Up square patch, nliich sounds hollow, and is said to show 
the opsning closed to keep out the thievish mermaid, There 
seems no evidence of any stream running underneath the cellar, 
but local tradition tells of a vaulted passage down to the lake. 

SrijhaanagJora (prattling brook), in Kilseily on the flank of the 
eastern billa probably owes its name, as many brooks their 
legend, to the supposed talking of wat<r*fclk. There was some 
belief in me^folk at KiUcea before iSyp, but ic has nowadays got 
touched'Up for toorists. Such toucbiog'up, however, cannot have 
affected the ugly, drunken, stupid m«rrvw Coonara (iea*dcg), 
who kept the souls of drowned sailors to magic lobster-pots 
in his house under the sea, off KlUard, as related by Crofioo 
Crokar.* The mtrrou^t power of puring through the waves 
depended on a magic esp, and a duplicate of it enabled his 
human guest to visit him. 

The last reported appearance of a mermaid is so recent as the 
end of April, 1910. Several people, includuig Mattb Griffin, my 
informant, saw what they are firmly convinced was a nier*woman 
in a cove a little to the north of Spanish Point, near Miltown, 
rtA, Part ir. fiSaflK pp, 30 3^ (“The Soul Cage"). 
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MaJbaf. Sh« wu whtie-Bkinned aod had waU-ahaped vbice 
haads. The party tried to make irie&da whb her, giving her 
bread, which she ate. Tbeo a Quilty fisherman got frightefied, 
said she waa “somechiog bad,” and threw a pebble at her, on 
which she plunged into the lea and disappeared. Soon after* 
wards King Edward died. An old man at Spanish Point said 
the last mermaid was seen the year of the Great FamlDe {1246), 
and that such an appearance foretells a public disaster. 

Vin, Gksstt and Jiaunttd ffaum. 

Here» *' where’er we tread is haunted,” and Ubelloiia, ground, so 
that in the majority of ceaes the names and definite addresses 
must be withheld, although in every case I acn acquainted with 
them. 

Taking first the ancient buildicige, I am unable to icete the 
nirure of the haunter of LiuDaniraa {ghost fort) in Kilconey, or 
of (he other places of like name, although, as regards the former, 
Dr. George MacNamara and I did our best, about 1897, to 
find out, for the ghost was said to hare been seen recently; so 
also aC Toberataiha (spectre well). At Llifuadnah^ka, near 
Kllkce, we were told in 1896 of a *'horoed ghost,'* but 
"Fuadnaheirka” was a local "terror by night" who slew 
people, as Eugene O'Curry says hli bare legs knew wheo, (as 
a boy in tStd), he lieed close to Dunahelrka (or liscroneen), 
a large fort, which was the chief seat of this b^g, and was 
evidently a place to be ran past on dark winter eveoiogs.* It 
is not wonderful that stories should be so vague A form " that 
shape has none" terrifies some nervous or drunken person, 
who afterwards speaks ol^eo of the ghost, but can give no 
details. The subject is usually regarded too seriously for verbal 
embroidery. 

A fishenuan, being detained on Scattery Island by a storm early 
last century, and hence unable to attend mass at Kilrush, went 
up into tbe '* cathedral" ^ to pray. Afler a time he looked up aad 
saw a crowd of monks and laity with priests u tbe altar in 

* Ordfwue Survty Lttters, {Co. CUrt), vet t., pp. 370 ei tff. 

' Thb Is tbe Cbureb of Sr. Maty new tbe Round Tower. 
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gorg:«ous vesunenu. shut bis eyes in terror uid prayed, and 
whea he ventured to look again be aair only ^'the douds Bitting 
over tbe rooden church aod tbe old ravens croaking and wheeling 
over their nesta on tbe tower cop.”^ At Sterner Park I was 
told, in 1873, that ‘‘a string of monks” nsed formerly to pass 
up tbe garden to the Abbey of Ennis, but, even then, ft was 
only a vague cradldoa A * ahe^host ' haunted tbe ctoal bridge 
of Clonlara, while it was being bail: m 1769, and was at last 
exorcised by a slab, still remaining, with her Agure cut on it 
in low relief and the date (Plate XIV.). This dgure closely 
resembles the grotesqae (and uanally indecent) carvings of 
prophylactic female figures called bags of the castle," and now 
s 4 ft/anaf^ hum a well-known carving In County Cork. Two 
undoubted examples of these figures remain in Clare, a much- 
defaced one above the door of Kiinaboy church, and a perfect 
one, scrugglicg with two dragons, on the ornate, and possibly 
eleventh-ceutury, sill at Rath-Blathmaic church.* The Cloolara 
figure, If older than 1769, may have been brought from one of 
the ruined cowers of Binroe, Kewcovn, aod Ahvlnagh, not fat 
away. 

The back avenue near the castle of Teermicbrsin or Adelphi 
was hauotsd, until 1883 at leaat, by a dark shadowy figure. A 
"grey man" haunted the lonely storm-beaten shell of Puolicka 
Cutle, on the difik near Kilkee, one of the wildest and most 
beautiful parts of that glorious ccaiL He tried to point out 
hidden treasure, but failed owing to the fears of the man wim 
saw hits, and who, when at last venturing back, could not 
remember the exact hiding-place. The disgusted treasure 
guardian has made no later attempt^* Doonmore, a ahore 
castle farther north, was notorious for tbe ghastly sounds beard 
in its vaults, probably Caused by waves lapping into rock crannies, 

*Toie by so old pesasni of bis grandbtber, Vniirirtiqi 

ToL vili. p. 548. Tbe sSfM person one aioonlight Bight saw a dim 

figure aekfog stgni, and, foilot^ng Ic, found bis cow with bw )sgi firmly fixed 
In a hoJe aod in great danger, 

'See Ffnte XIV. and cb« figores Ib /ttmaJ ^ tkt ii 9 y«l SsiiOy oj 
Ann^u*iH 4 S IrtltttJ, vol oiv,, pp, 27, 33, 

^ Proa two residents al Moveen la 1908, 
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but imputed to the perturbed ftpirits of those who bsd perished 
miserably io the duDgeoo&i^ At Clare Castle, there used to be 
seen a ghost, said Co be the wife of the first Coloael George Stainer 
of Caradly (idfio), who held the place uodet Lord Clare. 
Legend said chat her infaut liad sprung (rom her arras through an 
open window bto the river Fergas beneath. The mother waut 
mad aod died, and her ghost could be seen vaioly searching for 
her lost child aloog the bauL^* fiut in the records her place is 
occupied by a busmea^lilce lady who brought much land and 
money to her husband, surrived him, and died, (evidently in full 
possession of her senses tc the last), at a ripe old age with her 
children around her. Ac Carrigaholt Caatl^ on the Shaunoo, 
the ghosts of Lord Clare and his ''yellow dragoonscould, 1 
was told in rS?;, be seen at nilitaiy exerciiea in the eaitle field.’^ 
This seems now to be forgotten. Pottaone, or Roaslira Castle, 
near TuUa, and the old roadway south from It, were reputed to 
be "airy” {eecy)j the haunting beings whispered, laughed, and 
rustled in the hedgea, and "things flew out.” (I have of^en 
been there in the dusk, and, as in most lonely lanes on a hill* 
slope fadDg " the wild west wind,” found the ooisee very weird 
and curious). 

WhUs, u we know, the country in darkness abounds with 
uncanny sounds, this la still more the case with old maasions. 
Such houses, with disused chimney flues and attjci, llhAttiag 
casements, Ivy and snails to tap on the windows, owls to flap 
and moan overhead, rats, shaking doom, and warped stain 
to imitate footsteps, only need a legend and a few nervous 
inmates to become treaBUre*hoojes of gh^t-lore. 

One house on the verge of the Atlantic was hauoted by a 
" breathing ghost," and had also a footstep passing with a faintly* 
clankiog chain up and down a lobby. Our servant, after a couple 
of weeks in 1837, heard the first, and we heard the footsteps 

Alluded to by Croftoo Crokei io Fiony Ctoti]Iefi*s FanenJ,” ep> tit., 
Part U. (c8ag), p. ej. I heard le iMsUy ia i^s. 

wgo Mrs. Stamecin 1881. 

^Tbdr gboedy appttianeai siding through Moyarte, sad Tbdr pluogiag 
lato the Shsoaeot are tlladed to io 1616. Cf. Mason, ^^hal S»rvtj, 
voi. li., p, 430. 

t 
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frequently. 1 finally located the latter in a duUy-janIng saah 
which resounded is the floorisg, the chain ” wu a loose 
pump.hasdle, and both were actuated by the foixly legokr 
recUTTence of a prev^og sea-breeze is the stillest part of the 
night. A little inland, and not many miles from Lisdconvarna, 
two roomj is an old family house are reputed haunted. The 
ghost of a faithless wife used to be seen getting out of the 
study window, jost before dawn on the anniversary of ber elope¬ 
ment. Loud noises, shaking the floor, were beard in the room 
overhead. The ghoit of a legendary Countess of Antrim,*' 
whose portrait was preserved there, haunted the hall and passages, 
and it was told that she had made away with her stepson in 
order that her own child might succeed. She was not visible, 
but revealed herself in a rustling of garmenu and turning of 
handles. A fragment of a poem on her crime is remem¬ 
bered 

**Th« blood on tbs crsdU*a tha worai blood of all, 

For the yooof L»d of Antrim ji«a dead In tbs baU.*'** 

Corofin has several haunted houses, both new and old, in and 
about it. One ghost haunted a house in the village for half a 
year, putting cut candles and throwing sods of turf about at night, 
(fear MoyhiU, in the same district, a ghost was seen by a Mr. 
O'Neiil coming through a ceiling; it used to put its hands on 
sleeping people, causing much alarm, but, like the preceding 
spectre, it lapsed into the Silence after a few aontha.^ In a 
house near Ennis, a soft footstep hurried on some nights through 
several rooms, in one of which a cupboard used to open after the 
noise; this was not only seen and heard by the family and 
accustomed guests (like myself), but by new visitors unacquainted 
with the story. 

It b not clear whether the beings that haunted two farmers' 
houses between Kilkec and Liscrona were ghosts or elves. The 
families began to **see things,” and notably a little old man who 
used to sit on a sod of turf. This iuodensivc haunting was more 
than the occupants could bear. One of them fitted up a cow¬ 
house as his dwelling-place, and the other actually built a new 


“So Mrs. Twiggy 


’*SoDr. 0 . U. Macymoxa. 
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hoiis«. The old resideacee ue io ruias, &ad their deeerCioo took 
place over sineen years ago.^ 

It is to the credit of the people of Eastero Oare that it 
possesses hardly any haunted houaesi bat there are two of 
transcending interest. 

The first lay near the Fergus. A footstep followed one et 
night on the tipper staimr and curtains were drawn round the old- 
fashioned beds,—if not by '^aheztd ofbooei^ at least by a "thing 
that no man sees” On more than one occasion all the bed¬ 
clothes were lifted, “ as if by four people,” oCF a sleeper. Even 
the late Mr. Richard Stacpoole, a man of iron nerve, told how 
once on a visit this happened to him; indignant at what he 
suppciad to be a foolish joka, he got up, locked the door, 
searched the room, and kept awake, only to find the leCion 
repeated twice; he struck a light at once, but no one was visible. 
Hands were laid on the doors and their handles. Anyone who 
''married into” the family or its connections was liable to have 
their hands kissed in the dark on thalr first visit An invisible 
dog used to howl before deaths, being only beard IVom the room 
of the relation of the foredoomed person. A ghost, (said to be 
of DO less a person than Maureen Rhue, the ficoous AmasonisD 
O’Brien of i64e>5e), used to pass up and down the long, straight 
avanue. Legend said that, after the murder of her twenty-fifth 
husband,—(only three husbands are known to history, wbidi 
is also ignorant of their murders),—she was fastened into a hollow 
tree and starved to death. There were also the ghosts of two 
suns,-for the place was said to have been a convent, without 
a particle of evidence,^^—and, in a lady on horseback at a 
"Druid's Altar.” (The last-named was probably a pore inrention 
of the then owner.) There was, however, another ghostly object 
of which I heard from an eye-witness still living. A dark spot 
used to break out In the wall of a quaint old brick-fioored room, 
with an inside window looking down into the kitchen. The 
legend was that an old nurse, a pensioner of tbe family about 
1750, used to live io this room, and died, aged over 90, suddenly 

'*So Mn. MicDonnell. 

” Except ttitt iheletODS, aad, it U said. eruciGus, were foud io the gardea 
josi besidfl tbe bww. 
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utd Bi;8Cerioiul7. One evening the kitchen*maid brought up 
fiorae beer, and fancied she saw a black shadow hanging over" 
the nurse. The laCter was much alarmed at bearing this, and 
cook her ebur over to the inner window, where she cocUd see 
into the kitchen. Neat morning; when the girl brought up the 
breakfast, the beer stood untouched, end the old woroaa sat 
leaniog back with a look of appalling horror on her Dice and with 
her hands resting on the table. The other servants ran up at the 
maid*a shrieks and lifted the nurse, who wae stone^dead, with a 
deep cut on the back of her head. There was a small patch 
of blood on Che wall, and ever since it comes out as a dark 
spot on the wall about the anojvsrsar7 of the nurse’s myiterioijs 
death.** 

The second house, now a dismantled ruin in a lonely rsJley In 
the eastern hills, had a fir worse reputation. It brought mis' 
fortune on anyone who rented it, and a heavy doom lay on ita 
actual owners; certainly, when my Nunily rented it for the ehoot* 
ing, its reputation wae meintaised by the fslliog on us of a 
subee()uaot heavy trouble. Its most ghastly legend will be told 
later, and relates to a skeleton found buried under a peat rick 
in the yard, when the rick was recaoved owing to scarcity of 
peat; according to another version, told at Tulle, the rick was 
set on fire, and, when the white ashes blew away, the un* 
consumed skull of a murdered man remained.** One room was 
fastened up with iron damps, tradition said, because its floor was 
soaked in ineffaceable blood. Another legend, (which I never 
heard locally or, indeed, in Eaetem Clare at all), told how long 
ago a detachment of a Scottish regiment, quartered there, was 
poisoned by the owner. The druenmer boy OKaped the poison, 
bat only to be brutally murdered as he cried to escape from 
the window. My informant (in the far west of the county), says 
that "the boy's ghost has been seen by many credible witnesses.'^ 
There was some vague tale of a light on the lake, where dredging 
yielded a vast quantity of bones, said to be human and mainly of 
children, but I distrost profoundly the ditta of Clare people os 
comparative anatomy. The stories I give next were told me by 
••So Mra O'Calli^bu of Muyfon. 

So Um late Mri. Spaicbt of AScek. 
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At least six of my relatives, including my moibei aod two of my 
brothers. Those who stayed in tbe house rarely rested tm* 
disturbed, for whisperings and mdtterings, footsteps down the 
passages, low sobbing, and strange sbxieki and lat^hter were usual 
Sometimes gtiratoer visitora came. My mother told how she and 
my father were awakened by the clasg of a door aod heavy foot* 
steps. Someone then entered their room, though the door was 
afterwards found looked, and they both felt a horrible sense of 
some fearful presence in the darknessi 8eeir>g,<—bat unseen. 
Al^r a few long reinutea of luspenae ‘'It" passed back through 
the door and up the corridor, another door crashed to, and 
nothing more was heard. The clanging door was believed to be 
the one clamped up. My sisters also bad a tale to tell. Tbe 
curtains of their great bed had been carefully drawn and tucked 
in all round, but in the night my eldest sister awoke, and, feeling 
a gust of air and hearing a ruitle, called to the others. She 
found the curuina drawn back, and all beard a horrible mocking 
laugh, but nothing wae found in the room when the candle wai 
lit. Noisea and ruitlingi, with groaos, sobs, aod hurrying feet is 
the corridor, were heard for four alghes. My brothers attested 
most of the noises, and I believe that most occupants of the 
place told similar tales. 

Thos. J. Wistjujpp. 

( 7 ^ bi coMmutd.) 


Tks Draoon of La TaiHiiX: an Italian FoLK-TaLa 

The following tale was taken down almost word for word from 
the lips of a cbarcoal*banier In a Tuscan roadside ion st Le 
Bagnore OQ the edge of the great forest oo the slopes of Monte 
Amiata, which raises its cone-shaped summit $$oo feet above 
the plains and swamps of Maremma. This district formed the 
botder*land between Tuscany and the old Papal States, and has 
retained a distinctive cbaxacter of its own. The teller was a tall 
lean follow with glmering eyes and high cheekbones, and with the 
wild and undvflised aspect common to the men who live as 
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ifolftted life ia the depths of the forest as their forefiitbers have 
done before them. The tale vas told by him to a group of hb 
compaaioBi about the log fire of the inn kitchen, on a wild wet 
night m late autumtii while 1 sat beck in the shadows. 

I will tell you the story of the dragon of La Trisitk Once long 
agO| before any of us were bore, a monster, a dragon they called 
hire, lived in a cavern high on the mountain among the pines, up 
where you now see the convent of La Trinlth. He used to come 
out and devour wbaterer. he could find. The peasants could no 
longer send their sheep and goats out to pasture on the mountain 
aide, and cows and oxen he did not fear to attack. Hot only eOi 
bnt humaa beings he killed and devoured,—and even^ikrr were 
not lefe. Yes, two or three friars he also ate. Then the great 
Duke Sforxa, who lived in the castle over yonder at Santafiora, 
said,—'' I will deliver the land from this fierce beast” So he put 
OB his armour, and Cook a long lance, and mounted his horse, and 
rode up the valley. But, when the dragon saw him, it withdrew 
into its den as was its way when people came out armed against 
it. But what did Duke Sfbrsa do } Ke fastened a red flag to the 
end of the lance, and thrust it into (he entraoce of the cavern. 
The dragon thought it was a piece of meat, and rnshed at it, and 
the Duke drew it back so that the dragon came rushiog out of the 
cavern with his great mooch wide open. And the Duke grasped 
his laoce, and waited there, erect on hia horse, for the onslaught 
of the monster. It came on, always with its great mouth opes, 
and, as it rushed at him, the Duke reedved it on bti laoce, and 
the lance went right down its throat—dowq,—down,—and it died. 
And the Duke cut of! its head, and brought it to show to the 
people. And its great jawbone is kept b the aacris^ of the 
coavent of La Tnnitii, where the sacristan keeps it in a box. You 
may see it there still. 1 have seen it myself, and that is how I 
know that the story is true.” 

1 may add that I also have seen an enormous upper Jaw* 
bone, something like that of an alligator, which Is kept, as he 
described it, b the lonely little Franciscan Friary of La TriotU 
up miles of stony mule track on the slopes of Amiata. 


Ma£V Lovm CaMBKOW. 
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FiPty Havsa Folk-Tales {eontimul). 

10. 77*4 JtKhifs Sewn^ on ikt ^xd 4 r. (h. G.) 

This is About Spider. He was frloDdi with the JacIcaI. 
Then tbe JackA] Baid,~*' Look bere» Spideri 1 am going away, and 
{but) the seed-time ^ has eome." He brought seeds of the milled 
sad laid,—“ Wheo the raia cornea (sad) you go to your farm and 
sow, wiJl yon sow mine for me ?'* Then the SF^der said,—'* Very 
wed." When the ram had comei then the Spider sowed millet on 
hii (own) farm. When he had hoished, then he caroe to the 
Jackal’a farm. Although he hoed (cut), he did not sow the seed. 
He merely trod (the ground). When the Spidet^i millet had 
iprung up, it looked very well. Oa the Jackal’s farm only grasa 
came up. The Jackal did not start on hia return (returning) until 
the millet had begun to ripen (was io ear). At this dme there was 
ao more sowing. Anything which might be sown would not come 
up. On his anival the Spider went to him and said,—Look 
here, 1 eowed your farm, bat the Francolin came and picked (up) 
the seed from your farm." The Jackal said,—Ob, did she not 
ruin youri, (since) she ruined mine?" Then he (Spider) said,— 
" Oh, it was At night. Sbe waa pecking in the ground. She did 
nor do it up above. There was no one to see." Then the Jackal 
said,—"Very well Thank God, but 1 shall be revenged.” Theo 
the Jackal left (the matter) until harvest came, until the Spider 
had put goioea-com in his store, and miller and dauro,^ and beans, 
Then the Jackal procured a small calabash, tod poured some 
honey 10 it and brou^t it to the Spider. Theo the Spider put b 
his hand and tasted (it), and said,—" Ah, what is (this) so sweet?" 
Then he (Jackal) said,—"Ah, that is gumeacom which 1 left Jo 
my store. (Wheo) 1 came bock from my journey I burnt (it), and 
filtered (water through) tbe ashes." Then the Spider went and set 
fire to bis store and burnt (it), and filtered the ashes of his guinea- 
corn. He lasted (it). The water was not sweet like tbe honey, 
BO he returned to tbe Jackal and said,—'‘ReaQy 1 did not fiod it 

^ ItaiBj cenmeace aboae April, cod after tbe groaod hee hcootot well loaked 
ibfl towing tf doee. 

*A high plain, swaethiag like a bulrvb, which gwei a ipedea of oUlet 
gnia. 
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ewtoi" The Jacktl nid,—“ Whftt did jou bam ? ° He seid,— 
Gubet-coms’' He (Jeckal) Hid,—*'Oh no, 1 did not say yoa 
were to barn the guin«a>com, I eaid you should bum the millet" 
Then he aud,—“Very weU.” So he went and burnt the store of 
millet, and filtered (it) and tasted (It). It tasted bitter,* He did 
not find (it) sweet like the honey. Then he (Spider) said to the 
Jackal,—"I did cot ficd it sweeL" So the Jackal taid,—“ What 
did you bum ? And be said ,—'* Millet." Then he said,—“ Oh 
DO, 1 did sot say yoo should bum millet, 1 said daure.'’ So he 
said,—" Very well." So he went and burnt the store of daurc, he 
filtered (it), be lasted (h), he did not find it sweet. Theo he 
returned and said to the Jackal,—‘‘I did cot find it sweet." So 
the Jackal uid,—"What did you bum?" He said,—" 

He (Jackal) said,—" Oh no, t did not say you were to burn daure, 
I said you were to bum the beans," So he uid,—" Very well" 
So he went and burnt the store of beans, he filtered (them), he 
tasted (them), he felt a bitter (tMte), he did not find them sweet 
like the houey. So be said to the Jackal,-" I did not find then 
(it) fweet." So the Jackal said,—"What did you bum ? " Then 
he said,—" Beana" Ho (Jacl^) said,—"Think God, Spider, I 
hire paid back on you the evil turn which you did to me.” So 
the Spider was without food. He had to beg (so he was begging). 

ti, TAt Zibe, Ms ^idtft and Hu I^na. ( 3 . G.) 

This ii about a Lion, (who) had bought a ram, He tended it. 
(He kept it ?) thus until the ram grew up, and was given the name 
of Barra randm. A bell was tied on Its neck. The ram grew 
big. Ooe day the lion was going to look for food at a distance. 
When the Spider heard the news, he came and asked the Lion to 
let him look after the ram. The Lion said,—" Oh no.” He said, 
—"Perhaps something m^hc happen to him." Then the Spider 
uid,—"Kothing will happen to him.” So the Uou said,All 
right, I will leave it (let me leave it),” When the Lion bad gone, 
the Spider took the ram. He went aod killed and ate it He 
put the skin aod bell by. He put the fat by. Then the Lion 
came home, (and) the Spider came crying and sud,—" Somebody 

*Or perhi^s " be felt a bitter {taate).” 
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<thin£) hjs stolen tbe Then the Lion said,—‘‘That is a lie." 
He To^norrow 1 shall aommon all the bnats of the forest 

to come and dance before me." Then the Spider went hone 
He went and called the Hysena. He cane aod iaid»—“ To- 
morrow there h to be a feast in front (U the door) of the Uoc's 
house. See here a akin (for) you to wear." Then tbe Hyeoa 
took (it) and put it on. Then the Spider tied the bell on bee 
neck. He brought the fat and anointed the Hyteoa’a raonth. 
Then he laid,—'‘Now, do not eat tbe faE» leave it. It ie an 
oraanent." So the Hytena felt very proud, laying the Spider 
had given her finery. (When) morning caoM all the beaita of the 
forest aciembled. When they were asiembledi the Spider carne 
with hii little drum. He came (he was) drumroing, " Who haa 
eaten Babba randam.^ The Kyteoa ii the devourer of Babbi 
randam. The skin on her back (ia) the ikia of Babba rasdam. 
The bell on her neck (is) the bell of Babba randam. The fat oo 
her mouth (ia) the &t of Babba randam.” The Hyaeiia was 
dancing and ptayug, and said That is so (thus the word is), 
beat your drum, oh Spider, that is lo.” Then the Lies got angry, 
aod he went and felled the Hyena and killed (her), and then all 
the beaiti of the forest ran away. *'The I^n has revenged (him* 
aeU)" said the Spider. Truly the Hycena ate the ram." 

IS. TAt Cunning Sftdtr and Sridi. (U. G.) 

This is about a certam handsome * giii Bach one who came to 
maity her she told that she was not to be had by the bringing of 
presents.* Then her father made a dung-heap at the door of tbe 
house. . . . Everything that was filthy (he put) (here. He said,~ 
•’ There, whoever comes and clears (opens) tbe place, (and) does 
not spit (and) does not eat food, he shall be her husband.” Now 
every youth who came said he wu not able. Then the Spider 

*Tbis Is a playen rh« weida "BahU raBdaB” oeass "large ball." and 
tha Hywoa wai proed of having killed one. 

'Haodseme or fine Is abont the neareec meaning wo can pve to da 
when applied to woaec, but St must be rtmeaibered that tbe Hausa's 
idea of beanCy is very drfierent fiom oura. 

* Marriage ie a modified form of pnrebase. The aeeeptanee of ib« pisenis by 
the giii's parents would an eogogeraent. 
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<jtnie and s^d he could (do it). He said,—‘‘If I come to (do) 
this dig^ging, shAll I be (is it) allowed to sing ? ” Then the father 
tttd,—“ What, is the fanner prevented from siogiog?'' Then he 
(Spider) eaid “ Right. To>morrow morning I shall come,” so sud 
the Spider. So he made the female spider, his wife, mi% flour and 
water and pot fit) inside hie <iiiiver. Then he picked a stalk and 
pnt it ia the quiver. It was like an arrow. When he had come, 
the btbet said ,—*' Right. Here is the duQg*heap which 70U must 
clear." He said,—Right 1 have a word (to laf)," he said. 
*• While I am d^ing 1 shall not take off my quiver. In these 
tunes it is oot rneet that a maa^ should be without his arms (should 
separate from bU quiver).” Then the father said,—Ob, good, 
does a man go without his arms?” Then he said,—There is 
nothing that wiU be denied to you except spitflag (and) except 
eating.” Then he said,—*' Right.” He seised his boe (and 
began) to dig. He was expectorating spittle on the sly. He was 
siogirtg,—" I am a spider of spiders ” He said,-*' Upp tupp tapp, 
Upp tapp tupp,”—he was expectontiog. So, when the tun get 
(hot), his mouth was dry. He pulled out the stalk from the 
quiver, and said he wu going to dry the poisen. Then he put 
bis mouth to the mouth of the qaiver, and filled his stomach with 
/vre. Thea he arose and began digging (again). 80 he cleared 
the duog*haap right away. Then the girl came cut and said,- 
" Arvru/'urvrvin, this Is my husband.” Then the father said,— 
” Praise be to God. Ke is my daughter's husband.*^ So it was 
presents of good things were prepared (pots of butter, salt, csJtes, 
rice, and beaus). So the girl was taken to the Spider’s house. 
Soon the girl conceived and bore a dtughm. Now, when she 
was going to the stream to get water, the Spider would take the 
child and dance aud ebg,—*' Through (having) /ura ia my quiver 
I won your mother. I was cuiming. I made plans.” Once an old 
woman,—(put down your head, sword*, '*You kill my lice sicd 111 
destroy your marriage" *)—heard. When she retuiued from the 

' ffemiifi U ued bare to a real nan, not merely a loale. A common 

tide of a good soldier li enMws, t>i> a mao of men. 

*Itaferrisg to ao eld vomaa's sharp tongue. 

' When ese wocma does soother's bait, the latter perbsps (elle the former 
little aaeedotes of ber buiUod's snentlous to others, and so In /enin] for 
having the live stock cleared oat of her head she does her beet to clear ber 
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river she told the girh She Heve you heard wfut the 

Spider ms e&ymg? He said through (haviog) fur^ in his quiver 
he wedded you. He said (it was through) caciuDg and pUDS.’’ 
Then she (^ 1 ) said,—Kow, old woman, you have seen that I 
am living with my husband in dignity and happiness (fortune). 
Do you want to separate me from my husband } '* Then she 
(old woman) said,—“Very well, since you argue, to-morrow when 
you have gone to the river come (back) and hide." She (girl) 
sud,—'‘Agreed." In the morning, when she had gone to the 
river, she returned and bid. Then the Spider (began) dancing, 
and saying,—“ (Because oQ the In the quiver I won your 
mother. I was eunaing. 1 made plans.” Then she came and put 
down her pot, and said,—“ la it true, when you came and laid 
you would marry me and you were told that spittle must not be 
expectorated nor food eaten, that you drank on the sly ?" She 
Very veil, since you draok fitra I shall not remain in 
your house. 1 shall go hone.” When she had gone, her father 
said,-*'What has brought you?" Then the said,-“Oh, there 
ia a reason why I have coine”(hL there is a thing which has 
brought me). She said,—“ The Spider, whea he came to marry 
me, really draok cn the sly. There, 1 shall not retnain with him." 
Then the father a^—“ Very well, the Spider will certainly come 
to get you back, (and) 1 shall hear what has caused you to 
quanel.” So the Spider went to bring about a reconciliation. 
When be had come, the father aaid,—“ What has come between 
(Joined) you?" Then the Spider said,-^“ Ob, it was because of a 
song. The girl went to the etream. I was dancing with the 
child and singing.” Then the father said,—“What kind of a 
song were you aingiag?'' The Spider said,-“You, child of 
promise, child of two peopla” Sc, when she came, the father 
aaid,—“Was it this song which caused you to quarrel?” The 
Spider s^,—“Vei.” Then the father said,—“Very well, this 
quarrel is not bad enough for a separation.” Then tbe daughter 
got her belongings, and returned to the Spider’s house. So the 
Spider came and did his work (as usual). Even now his deceit 
has not been discovered. What he did has not been found out. 

fri«od out of herhusband’e boose. XOst^ 8ur» (to kill, or break, tbe 

awrria^} aetas to seperece. divorce, or perhaps desuoy bappiiMsa. 
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13. Hm ^idtrs ii>ere Ttprod^Md. (B. G.) 

Thii u about the Spider. It was a lime of famine. He had do 
food, (>o) he said he would travel around end teach. The Ewe 
Slid,—" Here ia my soo, take him, and teach him reading.'' As 
they were travelling they came to some water, and the Spider 
told the lamb to mix Hour (and water). When he had mixed the 
dour, he (Spider) said,—'Tou are not gc^g to have any to drink. 
1 shall drink, but if you beg you will get something.*' As they 
tiavelied, the lamb wasted all away, and became (like a mass of) 
veins. So it was, when they came to a certain town, the Spider 
said,—"Now, thia evening when food has been brought, if I am 
DOt here do not begin to eat, but give it to the dog belonging to 
the chief of the town." He (the lamb) said,—"Right*' Then 
the S^der turned (hlmselO uto a dog. When he had turned 
(hinaelf) into a dog, food waa brouglit So the lamb divided the 
food, (and) threw (soma) to the dog. He ate it. He threw (some 
more) to him. He ate it. So he threw him the whole. When 
the food was Hnished, the Spider changed and became a Spider 
(again, and) cane to the lamb, and said,—"When food was 
brought, did the chief’s dog come, and did you give him (it) ?" 
He (iamb) said—"Yes.'* Then he (Spider) said,—"GMd. 
To>morTow we ahall leave.’* When dawn cane they started, the 
lamb following him. Then he (Spider) said,—*’ You lee (during) 
this travelliog we have not had any luck. Let us return home," 
ao apoke the Spider. So they went on. When they had come ro 
a certain river, the Spider lighted a large fire. When the fire had 
been lighted, the Spider said,—*' Listen, 1 an going to fall into 
the water. Yoa must fall into the fire." Then he (the lamb) 
said,—** If the Spider were not alive, what use would life be to 
me ?” When he heard the Spider fell into the water, be fell into 
the fire and died. Then the Spider appeared, la reality he had 
not thrown himself Into the water. He had thrown a atone. So be 
scraped oS the lamb's hair {it. fiayed him), and ate half there. 
The (other) half be put into bb bag. When this was done he 
left. When he came near the Ewe's house, he (began) crying, he 
cried, (and) said,—"I was given a young one that I might teach 
him reading. Lo, be is dead." (He went on) thus until the Swe 
said,—*'Ob it is notbbg. Spider. God has done so.” Then a 
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(who) WM the riv&I of the Bwe,~both had the sane 
hiub&dd>—said,—I bave a (my) soa. You go togelber." So 
be uid,—‘'Right,” so said the Spider. Then the kid had made for 
him a BDuU ladle and a small calabash. Flour vas ground for 
him. As they were travelling: they came lo a liver, and the 
Spider ssad,*—“ Kid, mix your flour. So I nay drink (while) you 
go and beg." Then he (tbe Kid) said,—" Vi'hat if 1 beg and get 
noihiug } ” So they mixed the aod drank (it) together (until) 
th^ were satisfied. The kid aroee refreshed. Tbe Spider also 
arose refreshed. So they went on. When they nached a certain 
town they halted, (and) the Spider said.—"When food has been 
brought this evening, if I am not here don’t you eat (it), but give 
(it) to the host*s dog, (for) he will come.” The kid said,—“Very 
well.” So, when evening came, the Spider changed (htmselO and 
became a dog and came. The kid, however, bad collected stones 
in front of him. When food had been brought and tbe dog had 
come, be threw stones at the dog. So he flaished eabng the 
food, and felt satisfied. Then the Spider changed (bimself) and 
returned (to tbe form of) a Spider, and said,—“(When) tbe chiefs 
dog came, did you give him food?” Then tbe kid said,—“I, 
what have I got to do with the dog? I only threw stones at him.” 
Then the Spider said,—“ Right, that is enough. We shall leave 
to*iD0rrow. This Journey his not been a successful one.” Ke 
(the kid) said,—"Very well” When they had arnved at tbe 
river, the Spider lit a fire, and said be was going to throw himself 
into tbe water, (so) the kid shooid throw himself into the Are. 
The kid, when he beard the Spider throw himself Into the water, 
took tbe Spider’s boota and put them into the fire, (and then) he 
got inside the Spider's bag and tied the mouth. When he came 
out, he, the Spider, he pulled out the boots and (began) eating. 
He said,—"This one uasd to eat enough, but has not inoch fau 
The other one was fatter than he.” The kid was listening 
inside the bag. When the Spider came to the Goat's bouse, he 
(began) aylng, and said,—“Z was given tbe Iamb (and) he died. 
Lo, the kid also is dead.” The kid was in the bag, (and) when 
be heard this he came cut (with a) “ boop,” and said,—" It is a 
lie you are telling. You ate my brother.” Then the Spider 
bolted. Then the Ewe sud,—"Now who will catch the Spider for 
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me?" Then the She-ao sud,—wUl bring (him) to you.” She 
(Sb^aK) eaid,—"Kow make naMa.'' So she made naMia. Those 
(cakes) worth fire cowries each were kneaded separsitelyi those 
worth ten separately* those worth twenty separately. Then the 
sbe-asi swallowed all of them. Then she came near the Spider’s 
fence, and b^an eating (it). So the Spider aaid to his wife,— 
*' Go out, you, drive away for me the ShC'tss. She is eating (he 
fence.” When she (Spider) had ukea a stalk and had beaten her> 
she (ShMtii) let fall some daog made of cakes tiinakia worth £ve 
cowries each, and the Spider’s wife took them. When she had 
tuted (then), she liked them (tasted sweecseis), so she took 
(them) to the Spider. When he bad eaten (tbemX He said.— 
“Hare, you, where did yod get this?” She said,—“(It is) the 
dung of the She*ass which was eatiog oar fence." Then he said* 
—" Give me a stick quickly." Then he went and* (as be) followed 
bexi he beat her, so she let fall (a cake) worth ten (cowries), and 
he took (it) and ats (it)> He again foilowad bar, and aha lat filJ 
one worth twenty. He followed her (tad) beat her until they 
cane to the Ewe’s house. The Spider did oot know. Then a 
bousd was made, (and) the Spider was captured, (end) he was 
duhed on the grocod. He was broken and scattered on the wall 
of the house, on trees, (and) on everything. That ii the reason 
why be became so numerous. Formerly there was only one. 

14. tfu IVaman ihi Spidtr (VRUnf. (S. D.) 

A certaia woman called a Spider, and said,—“Come and I will 
teach you more cunolng (increase to you cunning).'’ He came, 
(and) she said,—“ Go and get some lion’s tears." She said,— 
“ Go and get an Elephant's tusk, and the skin of a Dingo.” Then 
the Spider arose and travelled on the trader’s road, and lay dowo, 
and pretended that he was (made like) dead. He lay down and 
war silent Kow, when (be traders came and passed, they said,— 
“HuUo, a Spider has died on the road." The traders all passed 
(were bnished). All passed except one man. He went oS again 
at a run, he, the Spider, and made a detour, and got ahead of them 
on the road, and he lay down again 00 the road. Now, when the 
traders came and passed, they said,—" Hullo, to day a lot of 
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Spiders h&ve died. See aaotW here.” Thej all passed, except 
this ope, be came, be was carrying a load of salt. Then he saw 
the Spider, and said,—"Oh, let me go and get the other one, 
and come and add it to this one, and eat (them) When be had 
put down bis load and gone, the Spider got up and took the load. 
When the trader returned, he did not see his load, and did not 
see the Spider. Of the two of them he did oot see (even) one. 
He ran away and followed his fellow traders. The Spider got up 
and broke up the load (of salt) on a rock. Then he called the 
Elephant, and said ,—•' 0 , Elephant, see the food I bare brought 
you," Then the Elephant came and (began to) eat (While) she 
was eating the stone broke her tusk, The Spider took the tusk, 
and hid (it). Then he went and called the Dingo, ind said.— 
“Kow, you come in a crowd (anenble), (sod) let us make fan of 
the ElephiDt (make loog of), Her tusk is broken.” Then they 
came altogether, and began singing,—"See the Great One, see the 
Great One, with no tusk.” Then the Spcder ran to the Elephint, 
and said,—Ob, Elephant, have you heard the Dingoes making fun 
of you ? ” Then the Elephant (she) came and said,—" Where are 
they?” He said,—"See them over there.” He said,—"How, 
if you kill (beat) them, day them and throw (the skint) behind.” 
Then the Elephant (began to) kill them, aha killed them with her 
trunk (band*of*Dose),and she Sayed them. The Spider took up 
the skins, and wen t an d hid (them) wi th eh e Elephant^s hiak. Then 
he returned and ground some pepper in a gourd, and went aod 
found the Uon lying down. Ke said,—"I have come to make 
some medicine for you for soreness of the eyes. I see your eyes 
are sore." The Uon said,—“Very well." The Spider put some 
pepper In bis eyes. Then the Lion felt (them) stiogbg and tbut 
his eyes, and the teen ran out, and the Spider collected them in 
the gourd, He said,—" Now 1 am going borne, but to-morrow, 
(when) I come, tbe pain will have gone.” He took the gourd, and 
went off on the road to go to his house. Then be took the gourd 
of tears, the akin of the Dingo, and tbe tusk of the Elephant, and 
came to the old woman. He said,—" Old Woman." She said,— 
"Oh, Spider, have you relumed?" He said,—"Yes." Then she 

If the oto h »4 BM pu«ed the S(Nder •( (he 6nt plice wbrn he Uy dows 
be coold oot have aesD him, so tbe narrUoc is kt fkslt here. 
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Mid,—"Very weU. VVhere are the thkga that you have got? 
Bring &od Ui ui ace (them)." So he brought the skio, the rusk, 
ud che lion’s tears. Then she uid to him,—" Very good. Come 
in, that I may tench you conniDg." She took a big calabash and 
sald,-^" Now, Spider, lie down inside, and I will shut you in, so 
that I may come and teach you more cunning.” She abut him up, 
Then she went outside. She took a stone, and brought it back. 
When she had gone out, he, the Spider, opened the calabash and 
got oatside, and came (to) the door of the house and bid. She 
brought che stone and came to throw it in the calabash, saying she 
would kill the Spider. When she had thrown (it), sod had sro ashed 
the calabash, the Spider said,—" What about your calabash ? ” She 
said.^" If 1 taught you more cunning, you would destroy every* 
body (dniah the world).” She drove him out, He ran away, and 
left all his booty with her, except the cone (of salt) which he had 
hidden in the bush. 


rg. 7 ^ Ifyana, th* Seorpipn^ and th Rtm- (S. D.) 

A certain nan started off to uke h(s ram to a certain town. A 
Scorpion aaid,—”Let me come and escort you.” Then the 
Scorpion held the ram, They went out and met with a Hyiena. 
The Hyama Mid,*^^'Let me corae and escort you.” Then, when 
they bad gone to their lodging (place of sleeping), they tied the 
ram to the trvok of a tree. The Hyisna said she would lie a little 
way off. The owner of the ram (goat)*^ lay down In a different 
place ftom his ram. The Scorpion lay down very near the ram, 
When midnight had come (night had made middle), (and) they 
were sleeping, the Scorpioo got up and lay down on the (their) 
raro’s neck. la a little while the Kymna called ouh*^** 0 owner 
of the ram 1 O owoer of the ram I ” Silence. Then she said 
(again ),>^"0 owner of the ram I” She called even thrice. Ke 
4 iid not (refused to) aoswer. Then the Hytena got up, and walked 
(was walking) carefully, and came to seize the ram. When she 
was just about (bad put her mouth) to snae the ram (goat), the 
Scorpion stung her on the nose. She returned to her resting 

’‘TUs Is an infiaoce of Flaim carelcssssn, ih« saiios] bdsg ailed a rso or 
• gttt iodifeeatly. 
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piftce (over (here), she, the Hysentu The Scorpioo &bo retained 
to her$. Theo the said,—'* Scorpion, Scorpioo.” She (Scorpion) 
•lid,—“Ura." She (Hyaeoa) mW,—'“A re you asleep?’^ She 
(Scorpioo) said,—Oh do, I have not been asleep.” She (Hyena) 
a&id,—“ I am going home.” She (Scorpion) aid,—“ Ee pa tient 
To<Dorrow morning we shall go and klU (the r&m) aod give alms, 
sud we sboU give you yoar (portion).” She (Hyeaa) said,—*'! 
shall not stop. I am going o/T” (oo my business). She (Hyena) 
went oA * She was feeliog the pain. She started running, and 
crying out '* Oo, Oo," She was crying. She wu hot (with pain). 

16. 2 ^ Un^t^l Hy^na. (E G.) 

This is about a certain Filonj, He had a son. The name of 
the son (wti) Dan Malcubibi.^ He went to look after hU cattle. 
His cattle (numbered) tee. When night cane, he was singing, 
and said,—'* I, Dan Makubibi, I tend (the herd) at nightThen 
he (they) met with a Hysena.^* The Hysena leid,—"Dan hCaku* 
bibi, will you not give roe one bull that 2 may appease my 
hunger P So he said,—" Oh no, I will oot give you (one) from 
these. They are not fat.” He said,—"But co’tnorrow, when 
evening comes, I will come and tie (one) up for you here, et the 
mouth of the well." He said he would tie up a bull for her. The 
well was io the middle of the rood, the road to the market Then 
he brought gourds, of the kind of which the inside is scraped out 
to make calabashes.** Tlien he cime and placed them arouud the 
mouth of the well. When the Kysna came she saw the gourds 
very white, (so) she thought (said) (they were) cattle. So she cane 
with a run, and fell Into the well. Nov this was the road to the 
market. The Oribi came on her way (she was going) to the 
market. The Oribi canie aod looked into the well She wanted 
to drink. But she saw the Kyseoa's eyre. Then she said,—" Oh 
dear I” She uid,—"The water U too much for me to-day.” Then 
Che Hyte&a sold,—"Come oow, Oribi, do me a good taro." The 

‘^Uahthii raetni ** u injaied otie,^ w scneChlug oS ihsl kind. 

'*Tbe UM a/ ih« pluni {brm of (he pronooa wbexe we ihoold use (he 
divgubr is coma an, sod via tferii, 

^ lit. gourd (but pi. intended), the kind whisk Is imped oqI fti inside 
Cs oinde * ealstiaih with U." 
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OriK said,—“ Oh no, it is do trasioess of mint, I (who am) a 
short-tailed ooe.” Then the Ouelle came. When she had looked 
as she vas going Co drink, she said,—“Oh dear, 1 cannot drink 
to-day." Then the Hy«aa said,—“Come now, Gaxelle, do roe a 
good tarn.’' But she sud,—“Oh no, it is do business of mine, I 
(who am) a ahon-uiled one." Then the Monkey came. He 
looked in, sod law the Hy«ns, and he said,—“Oh dear, the 
water is too moch ibr me to-day,*' Then the Hyasna said,— 
" Come BOW, Monkey, do me a good turn," Then he said,—“ I 
don't want (lest) to do you a good taro and you to return me 
evil,” Then the Hygena said,—“ I shall not do ao to you." So 
he stretched out his lall to her in die well. The Hysoa seised it, 
and came out. When he bad pulled her out, he said,-"” Now, 
Hyiena. I ans going to market.” Then she said,—“Will you not 
let roe dry?”^* Then he sud,—"Ah, that ii what I wu trying 
to avoid (run from).” When she was dry, she said,—“Come, 
Monkey, will you not give me a little bit of your tail that I may 
app^e my hunger }" So he said,—“ All right.” So she bit off 
(a piece) about the length of a finger. Then the Monkey caid,-^ 
“ ThaVs enough, Pm off.” But she said,—“ Will you not let me 
rest^” Then the Monkey said,—“That is what I was trying to 
avoid.” Then the Jerboa came, and said,—“Come here, and I 
will decide between you at Che foot of the tne.” So he said,— 
” My judgment is, the Jerboa inside quickly, the Monkey above, 
the Hysena between (it. left alone). When she looked, she saw 
the Monkey above; the Jerboa had entered his hole. As for her, 
she went off. 

17 . r/u Girl off»/nvdnftd th* B«asU from drinking. (B. C.) 

This is B short ooe. It is about a certain person, a girl. Now, 
a younger sister had been bom to her, and all used to go to the 
faro,—the mother, the father, and sbe the elder sister. They 
used to leave the younger sister in a pot of grease. It happened 
that (really) a Hysna came CO the house, and sbe saw the pot of 
grease, so she took (it) aod swallowed (it). When they returned 
(it was come), neither the girl nor the pot was to be seen. Then 
the elder sister b^an to cry, bat sbe said she would see who had 

^The Hyxoa hsd not let the Monkey's tail go. 
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uk«n from her (to h«r) the 70UDger sister b the pot. Now there 
wjs a certain vater, at which all the beasts of the forest used to 
drink, called "Let (roe) itm." So the elder sister scooped out all 
the water, and climbed a baobab tree with it, and left (nothing 
but) mud. Now all the beasts of the forest used to drink water at 
the place. Kow the Lion came first, and ibe (began) siDglng, she 
the elder sister, and HuUo, Uoc, where are /on going?” 

Then the lien said ,—“ I am going to * Let (roe) run ’ to drink 
water.” So she said,—" If 70U give me cn/ younger sister, I shall 
give you water to drink.” Then he went,—"Hakk" (a cough), 
and said,—" Wbat I have eaten you see, Kakk, (and) only grass 
it ii ” Then the elder sister said,—" Very well Baobab, grow 
up higher.” So the baobab grew higher. Then the Bufialo 
came, and she (elder sister) said,—"Hullo, Buffalo, where are 
you going? “ Then the Buffalo said,—" I am going to ' Let (me) 
run' to drink water ” So slie said,—" If you give me my younger 
sister, 1 shall give you water to drink ” Then she went,-“Hakk,” 
and said,—” What I have eaten you see, Hakk, (aad) only grass it 
is” Then the elder sister said,—”Very well, Baobab, grow 
up higher." So the baobab grew higher. All the animals 
came, and she questioned them all thus. So all were lying down. 
Thirst was almost (wanting to) killing them. Then the Hyena 
ttme lest of all. So she (elder sister) said,—” HuUo, Hyena, 
where ere you going?" Then the Hyena said ,—"1 am going to 
'Let (me) run' to drink water." So she said,—” If you give me 
my younger sister, I shell give you water to driok.” Then the 
Hyena went,—”Hakk." The pot came out, with the youoger 
lister inside, Then the elder lister said ,—”1 knew that it was 
you, you (or who was the) glutton, that it was you who had taksa 
my younger sister.” Then she (elder sister) said,—"Very well, 
Baobab, put me down (return with me) on the ground.” So she 
came Sod gave them water, (and) they drank. Then she lifted up 
her younger sister, and broi^ht (her) home. Tlial is the eod of this. 

iS. Cttnnin^ tht Kyana, ani tk4 Li6n. (B. G.) 

A certain He<goat said be knew (how to) sew calabasbes.’* 
He was always passing the door of the Hyena's house. The 

**Ut. "Kse* the sewing of calstasbes.” They are mended thos. 
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Hycnai wanted to a$k but felt afrud. She went to the 
Ljofi*« houMr Md»—“The Ke-goat ia always passing my 

hoaae.” She uid,^“ I should like to ask him what work he does, 
(but) I ata afraid of him" Then the Lion said,—“Very well, if 
he comes egaia, call him and come to me.” She said,—“Agreed. 
If be comes you must break 1 pot,'* and say he is ro sew (it). If 
he does not sew it, uy I am to seize him.” So he (Lion) said,— 
“Very well.” Then the Hyeua returoed home. (When) the 
R^goat came, she said,— “ Here, the great one, the big brother of 
the forest, is calling you.” So he said,—” Very well, let us ga” 
On their arrival, the Lion broke 1 pot, and said,—“What work 
(do you do)? ” The Hogoat said,—“ X am a sewer of calabashes,'’ 
Then the Lion said,—“ Very well. Here is a pot of imoe (which) 
{| broken. If you do net sew it, I shall make the Hyisna setM 
you.” Then the Hyena said,'—“Can you sew?” Then the He* 
goat said,-“Come, Hyena, is it to be a quarrel? Really 2 
shall do ie.” Well, as for him, he had a small daik*ihaped gourd, 
and he had pouted some honey in It, he the He goat. So he 
said to the Lion,—"Now, the only thing to saw with (thing of 
sewing) is Hysna sinew. Where can it be got?” Then (he 
Lion said,—"Oh, here is a Ryfens.” So the Lion said,—" Vou, 
Hysna, bring a little of your sinew.” So the Hysna caught hold 
(put hand) and plucked out a piece of sinew from her leg, and 
brought (it) to the Lioo. And the Lion gave (It to) the He*goat, 
The He.goat took the piece of sinew, and put it in the honey. 
Then he took it out of the honey, and handed (stretched) (it) to 
the LiOD, and uid,—"Here (see it), smear spittle on it, and give 
me (it) so that X may commence sewing.” Then the Lion, when 
ha pat it (ia his) mouth, tasted the sweetness of the honey. So 
he swallowed it Then the He<goat, when he (Lion) had 
swallowed (It), said,-"Ah, where shall I obtain a piece of 
sinew?” l^en the Lion said,—"Oh, here is a Hyreot.” So Che 
lion said to the Hyena,—** Here, pick out a small piece of your 
sinew.” So she gave the Lion (it), and he gave the He<goat (it). 
Then the He^oat pot (it) io the honey, and gave the Lion (it), 
and told him to smear spittle on it and give him. He said,— 

^ " What be did " is uaderstood. 

'*CelabMbei (geonls) can b« mvd, but the pots en made of eutb. 
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you must not (don’t) ewallov tbat.^ When the Lion 
had taken (it), he ewaliowed (it). Tbeo the He-goac laid,—“ Ah, 
where ebaJl X obtab a piece of sinew?" Then the Lion said,— 
“ Ah, here is a Hyena.” Then the Hyena went off at a nin, and 
the Lion followed her. The Hyosoa only just escaped. The 
He*goat also ran away. Ke bad outwitted (made cunning to) 

A. J. N, T«u„i.NE. 

(To ht iontinuti.) 


AabfSNiAK FolR'Talb 8 {eontinuti). 

Of the two following ules. "firother Lambkin" Is the fine 
story m Afanam, and ’'The Magpie and Hit Tail" is from 
J/emv ifodee, but does not appear b M. Macler’s Contu 
Amdnms. 

s. Broihtr Lambkin. 

There waa once a widow who had a daughter. Thli woman 
married a man who had a ion and a daughter by hia first wife. 
The woman worked and ichemed until she drove her husband 
diioacted, urging him to take his children and lose them on the 
mountains. Finally, oae day he stuffs a few flat cakes Into his 
pouch and goes with bis little ones up the mountain, He goes, 
and goes, until he reaches a lonely spot, and there he aays to bis 
children,^" Let us sit here and rest awhile” They do so; but 
their father turns his head away from them and weeps bitterly. 
Afterwards he turns towards them once mote, saying,—" Kat a 
bit of bread, my little ones.” When they had eateo, the son said, 
—"Papa, I am thirsty.” Then the father takes the staff which 
waa in hia hand, plants it In the ground, and. taking off hia cloak, 
spreads it over the stai^ aud says,—" Come, my son, come ait 
under the ahade of my cloak, and I will go and see where 1 can find 
a spring of water." The brother aod sister seat themselves there, 
while the father goes off and leaves there. There the poor lirde 
ones remaia, They watch and wait, but so father returns. They 
rise aod search on all aides, but find no man nor living being. 
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Th«y come back and begin to weep and cry, aaymg—** Alas) 
alaa \ The staff is here, the cloak ia here, but no Papa is here I ” 

Again they watch and wait, and at last they rise to search once 
more. One takes the cloak, and the other the staff, smd they 
wander about loet in the woods. They go, and they go, until 
they reach a spot where they see a hollow made by the print of a 
hone’s hoo4 and it ii full of rain water. The boy criee,— 
"Sister, I sm thirsty.” His sUter replies,^"Do not drink, or 
you will turn into a hone.” 

They go, aod they go, nntil they reach a spot where there is the 
print U the foot of an ox The brother cries,—"Sister, I am 
thirsty ” His.sister saya,—"Do not drink$ yon will turn into an 
oil," 

They go, and (hey go, and they reach the print of a buffalo's 
foot. The brother cries,—"Sister, 1 an thirsty.” The sister 
lays,—"Do not drink; you will turn Into a buffalooalf.” 

They go, and go, and reach the print of a bear's foot The 
brother cries,—" Sitter, I arc thirsty.” The sister says,—" Do not 
driok; you will turn into a bear's cob.” 

They go, and go, and reach the print of a hog's foot The 
brother says,-" Sister, 1 im thirsty.” The sister says,—" Do not 
driok; you will turn into a hog.” 

They go, and go, and reach the print of a wolfs foot. The 
brother says,—"Sister, 1 am thirsty.” The lister cays,—" Do not 
driok; you will turn Into a wolf.” 

They go, and go, and reach the prior of e lamb’s foot The 
brother says,—" Sister, I am thirsty.” The sister says,—" Do 
sot drink; you will turn into a lamb.” The brother cries.— 
"Sister, have mercy; 1 am dying for a drink.” The sister says, 
—"What shall I do^ I give it ap. Driok, if you wish; but 
yon will turn into a lamb.” Then the brother drinks and turns 
into a lamb, snd follows his sister, bleating as be goes. They 
walk 00 , and oo, and Anally reach home. 

One day the mother, being with child,* says to her husband, 
—" firing your lamb and kill it, that 1 may eat.” The sister tried 
every means to save her brother, and at last escaped with him to 

^&*e7y wUb eipraMd by in expeetaot motbet mou be ^dfied. lest ber 
child b« Biarlced with the obj«cC xeftned. 
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the mouDUios. Then ehe would lead him to pasture every day, 
while she would spio. Then, one day, the distaff fell from the 
girl’i hand iato the mouth of a cave. The Umb weot on graaing 
above, while the fit! went down to had her distaff. She enters, 
and what does she see but a vitcb a thousand years old lying 
there I The moment she sets her eyes oa the girl, the witt^ says, 
—“ Maiden, the bird on its wing, the terpeol 00 its belly, can 
DOt come here; how did you come?” In her ^ght, the girl 
replied,—'* Your love drew me here, mother min^” 

The witch has her sit down, and asks her about every thing 
under the suo. This girl takes the fancy of the wicch. “ I will go 
and fetch you some dsh to eat,” says the witch. You must be 
hungry now." The fish she brings are dragons and snakes I The 
girl is terrified. She is nearly frightened to death, and she begins 
to weep. The witch says,—“ Why do you weep, maiden?" The 
girl replies,—I was thinking of my mother] therefore I wept.” 
Then she tells the witch all that has happened to her. *'Since 
that it the ease,” says the witch, " you eit hare, end 1 will lay my 
head in your lap and go to sleep.” First she lights a fire and puts 
the iron eross*pleces * in the file, and says to the girl,—*' If the 
Black'One come* by, don't waken me; but. when the Green*aod‘ 
Red'One comes, touch the red-hot iron cross-pieces to roy feet 
that 1 may awake.” The girl's soul shrivelled to the site of a pea. 
Oh, what shall ibe do ? 

She sat down. The witch laid her head 00 the girl's knees, 
and went to Sleep. Soon she saw a terrible Beeat, the Black 
Goblin, pas* by j but she made never a sound. She waited e 
little longer, and she saw the Green.and-Red Goblin comiog. 
Then she seised the red-hot iron cross-pieces nod struck them 
against the witch's feet. The witch cries,—“Oh, the fieas sie 
biting me,” aod wakes up. The girl calls out; the witch rues, 
and the girl stands up. The Greeo snd>Ked Goblin strokes'the 
girl’s bair, and all her garments tum’to gold. 

Then the girl kisses the hand of the vUch, recmvei permission 

*Twe Iroo ban beU togeth« by a {dvot through the nlddU of eaeb. 
'When epeeed in the form of a <t«a, they are laid acrow tba top of the 
opening io the earthen orea, called a /andsu^. The pots and kettle m eet 
upon this, as on aitdinna 
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to go, AAd, fiodiog her brother, Lambkin, goes home. She 
secretly digs a boJe beside the ^replace,* where she bides her 
golden g&rmena away from her mother ^ she puis oq her old 
clothes and sits down. The m other comes home, and sees that the 
girl’s tresses are of gold. She says,—*' Girl, what have yoa done, 
that your tresses have turned to gold ? " Then the girl tells her 
all about it When the stepmother hears this, she sends her own 
daughter the very next day to that mountain. The girl drops 
the distaff from her hand, and enters the cave. The witch turns 
her into a hideous, horrible creature, and sends her away. They 
repent of it, but what can they do about it f 

One day there is to be a wedding at the palace of the Kbg 
of that country. The Prince la to be married. The whole 
country goes to see the weddbg. This woman puts on her white 
sheet,* throws a veil* over her daughter’s bead, decks her out as 
fine as you pleasoi and goes to look on. Then the orphan girl 
rites and puts on her golden garments, and frcin head to foot she 
»transformed into a fairy princess.* She goes to look on at the 
wedding alio. 

On Her return the fetty princess runs to reach borne before her 
mother, and to take off her garments and hide them, fiecauie the 
tuna so fut, one of her golden ilippen ^ falls into a fountain. The 
King’s horses are brought there to drink. The horses catch sight 
of the golden slipper, and they start back in affright, and will not 
drink. The King has a workman* called to clean out the fonn* 
tain. He finds the golden slipper, and fetches it out. The King 
sends a crier through the city to ca11,>~" Whoever is the owner of 
thie slipper shall marry my son.” They begin to mesisure the 

*TbefireplMt, ca tanA*^, c«1(k 1 alw ttw, b built of cltyciibec on tho 
Iml of tbs door or itfik below ic The fuel ii pot la tt the top, sad there Is 
so openiog et the boitom for tbt OrsughL FUt cakes are efleo plaslersd oo 
tbs fo^de to bake. Ibe tbJck edgu of the lireplace may be holloved oot and 
wed u hidmi-places for valaablw. 

*The wmHiHf/, or b tbe usaal outside wnp von by the 

womeo of tbe East. 

* The mrsbe^ or ><sMe, b a large square of coloured cotton gause. 

*A WioriUoteg bdng; any very beaudAil gtrl. 
r Tbe Aimeokn word need here le al. Is It net related to “ sole *’? 
r A oi wofkraan whose trade i( Is to hsild watercouises. 
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feet of «yery ooe in the city. They reach the house of (he 
Lambkin. The stepmother thntau the orphan ^tl bto the fire* 
place and hides her. She ahom her own daughter. Then the 
cock flies flora its perch^ and, standing on the door-sill, calls 
thrice,—** Googloo-goo-goo I the lady is in the fireplace I ” The 
men push the mother aside, bring the girl out of the fireplace, and 
measure her feet ** Come now, let os go,’* they say, ** You are 
the bride of the King." The girl opens the spot where her 
golden garments are hidden, puts them on, leads away her 
brother, Lambkin, and goes. The wedding lasts for seven days 
and seveo nights, and so the girl marries the Prince. 

One day the stepraotheT takes her own daughter and goes to 
the palace to see her other daughter, and her daughter treats her 
as though she were her own mother, and takes her to the Park, 
and from there they go to the eea^ore. The stepmother says,— 
'* See here, daughters, let us go in and take a iwin.’* So they go 
into the water. Then the stepmother pushes the Princeii into 
the middle of the sea, and a great flih comes and swallows her. 
The mother gathers np the golden garments, and dressaa her own 
daughter in then. She returns to the palace, and sets her 
daughter in the bride’s piece. The girl's face is veiled (owe and 
mouth, eyes and face are covered); no one knows her, ind the 
mother does not tell. 

The other poor girl remains in the belly of the fish for some 
days. Ooe night she hears the night watchman, and she cries from 
inside the fish 

•’ Watehmsn, wKchnsn, whan you call the hour, 

And enas your breaat seven dinei each hear: 

Aa yoa love God who yen the day, 

Qo take this word to the Prince, and ley, 

** Do net harm my beothwi Lanbktn I** ** 

The watchman heard this repeated once or twice; then he went 
and told the King’s son. One night the King’s son arises, 
and goes with the watchman to the seashore and listens. 
He recognises the voice of his fairy Prioceas. He bares his 
sword, and leaps ia(o tbe sea. He cuts open the fish witli 
his sword, takes his bride in hts arms, briogs her to land, 
and they go home. Then be calls the stepmoibei before 
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hioi. utd sajs,—'‘Udy Mocher-in-l&w, whtf gift shall I give 
yoy,—& hone tlut eats bailey, or a bUck^haodled kaife?" 
The mother^-Uw replies,—*' Let the black-hiodled knife be 
for him who wishes yoa 111; give me the horse which cats 
barley.’' Then be has the mother and daughter tied to the 
(ail of a horse, and be says to the hostler,—'* See that you drag 
them from mount to mount, and rock to rock, till net a bit of 
them is left larger than an eat, or a wisp of hsir. Bring it and 
come." They met with their deserts. 

The bride snd bridegroom lived together, and brother Larabkb 
with them. They stuined to th«r dcriies. Three apples fell 
from heaven.* 

3. Tk* Magpu and hit Tati. 

An old woman had milked her cow, let her cnilk*pail down co 
the ground, and gone to And some twigs and litter with which to 
light a fire and boil the milk. A magpie came along and dipped 
his bill into the milk'pail to get a drink of milk. The nilk^l 
was upset, and the milk wu spilled upon tbs ground. Just (hen 
the old woman return 1 , and leiMS the magpie by the Call. The 
magpie tries to fiy, and hii tail Is left in the old woman's hand. 
The magiHe goes and files up on to the wall, looks down at the 
old woman, and caws and begs, saying,—*'Old woman, old 
woman, give me my tail. Let me take it and fasten it on, and 
go and Join my companions." The old woman says,—“ Go, and 
bring me my milk." 

Then the magpie goes near the cow, and begs and saya,— 
Cow, cow, give me some milk I I will take it to the old woman. 
The old woman will give me my Uil. I will take it and fasten it 
on, and go and join my companions." 

And the cow says,—" Go, bring me some grass." The msigpie 
goes to the field near by, and begs and says,—'‘Field, field, give 
me some grass I 1 will take it to the cow. The cow will give me 
some milk. I will cake that Co the old womaa The old woman 
will give me my tail I will take it and fasten it on, and go and 
join my companions." 

* Tfa« stereotypvd eodinf forcll itorin ia.—" Tbm Apples fdl from haven : 
one foe tbe one who toM k; oae for the om who uked foe ft •. sod one for (he 
one who gtve «tr (o iL” 
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And the field sa^9,'~'‘Go, bring me some water.'* TlieBthe 
msg|»e goes to i water-carrier,and begs and saysr—“ Water* 
carrier, water-earner, give me some water I I will take it to the 
field. The field will give me some grass. I will cake it co the cow. 
The cow will give me some milk. I will take Chat to the old 
woman. The old woman will give me my tail I will take it sod 
fasten it on, and go and join my companions.” 

And the W4te^camer says,—" Go, bring me an c^-** So the 
magpie goes to the hen, and begs and says,—" Hen, hen, give me 
40 egg I I will take it to the wateM^rrier. The wate^corrier 
will give me some water. I will take it to the field. The field 
will give me some grass. I will take it to the cow. The cow will 
give me some milk. I will take that to the old woman. The old 
woman will give me my tail I will take it and fasten it on, and 
go and Join my companions.*' 

The ben’s heart U moved with ^cy for the magpie. Shests 
down and lays two eggs. The magpie takes them to the water* 
carrier. The water*carrier gives him some water. He takes ic to 
the field. The field gives him some grass. He takes it to the 
cow. The cow gives him sore a milk. He takes it to the old 
woman. The old woman gives him his tail He takes it and 
fastens It on, and flies away and Joins hie companions. 

T»k. (OsMce.), J- S. WmoMS. 

(7^ b$ epntinuid.) 

^ y tersUy, the man who appertleni tbs wsesr cd sacb fisM. 


Flayino XHS WsW'Bust : A Malay Gams. 

In Surope the werwolf and ocher wer-beascs were looked on 
as exeeptiooai phenomena produced only by the reincarnation of 
wicked souls or by the changing of the shape of men and women 
by witchcraft But in Buroiah aod Suenatra a quite ordbsry 
man may turn into a hger io the evening without any fusa It 
is rimply a gift In the Malay Peninsula also the we^dge^ is 
r^rded as a fact as real as the natural beast As a by* 
product of this belief, and all over the country Malay boys have a 
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fovGUjiM gitme, pUyed on mcMaligbt nights^ based on this 
power of ti4Dsforma(ioQ. The game is called Hantu musan^^ 
'^hantu meaning a spirit or deinoc, and musQf^ the common 
ciYet<c&t which plunders the orchards and fowhhouses of the 
villagers. The game, (of which variants have been described by 
Mr. Skeal for Selangor,^ and by Mr. D. F. A- Hcrvey for 
Malacca,*) consists in nothing lass than turning a boy temporarily 
into such a beast by possesaiDg him with tbe hantu of the 
muianfs^” His outward appearance, of coune, is unchangedi 
but one must be careful, I am told, to brbg him back to the 
normal state within an hour or so, or he will turn into a real 
mustu^ for good. Tho boy ia first hypnotised,^though of course 
there is no such word or idea among Malays. A dull, stupid lad, 
the nearer halfwitted the better, is invariably choeen. The experi* 
enca of Malay boys does not at all agree with MolVs statement * 
that “intellectual people and those who have strong wills are 
more easily hypnotiiable than tbe dull, stupid or weak-willed." 

The subject sits down cross-legged, and his head, at least, is 
wrapped in a doth, preferably a white one. (White cloth figures 
▼eiy frequently in Malay magic and divination.) His eara are 
closed by the thumbs of one of the others, and he is told to 
remain motionless, not even swallowing a drop of saliva. Then 
he is moootonously patted on the back, or, more usually, swung 
backwards and forward by bis arms or tho ends of the enfolding 
cloth, while the others sing over and over again an appropriate 

' pp. 498-9. [For t very sIoIIm spsdmm Of the ' Monkey 

Danes * [Msin Br 9 ), tasiSid., p. 4$^, Apf. p. 647 ; end for dmilar fecti m M 
(pretamably) hypnotic persoudea of soln^nls, see p|>. (do-j, 436-44} 
Faftti fiaets »f th* hnitittUa, vol. it., pp. eay-p, lU docdblng imper- 
•ortscions of tbe ifg«t spirit. Ur. Skest writes to me: “Kr. O^May's daierip- 
doc cl the cmioc gtne ie eordikUy to be weleomsd, bseutts ao 00s has y«t 
AMle a spediJiry of itodying bypooCtsn ai paciised by the Malays, a eobjact 
whkb mud) requires tileutioo. Mr. O^May would be doing yeomaQ's service 
if he eoold send foe pvblicaUon m AU-Zart u tome Afore period a detailed 
ststeraeni as co any instaiveee of aciaal bypoodsts, {dm solely cases of beast. 
persooatioQl, that b« has biaealf witneseed, aad tewed by aoy of the usually 
approved netheda, amongaC the Malays of ibe FeBirtsala,” Ed.] 

* Tkt Jsumai »/ i/u A'oyai /inikrof«h^l ItuUtuSe ttr., toI. naili., 
pp. 299-^ 

'Myers, fZuman HntnoJUyy vol. L, p. 438. 
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spell'Kke verse. These verses vary con^der&bly; the following 
are esamplei 

^*S&ngGall, SiDg Bert&lj, akkr Ikda. 

D«nn2H.«kor Muiwig;, M*ekor aytm pirn (Uda." 

and 

** Cbok Fa Lachek, uhl 

Di'tn&M ktyu boBgkok, Dl*sin ntutang iDen<jadL'^ 

The boy becomes giddy, tired, aad {inaUy,->it may be allat a 
coasiderable time,—appears to sleep. 

The song muse have a lulling elTecr. 2 have oot heard of 
shakiogor swinging being employed elsewhere by hypnotista, but 
the elfact of a strain on the neck in producing an abnormal 
mental state has been widely made use of; for example, by the 
Mienads, (who are figured in Sacchic eoseaay with heads ^ung 
back), by the dancing Dervishes, by Malay wjsarda seeking co be 
possessed,^ by the "Pentecostal dancers,” and by those Greek 
monks who formerly attained ecstatic illumination by sittiog with 
their eyes steadfastly fixed upon their abdomens. The chant is 
considered absolutely necessary, and such formulae are aeed In 
most Malay wizardry. 

When the subject’s feet feel cold, or he is no longer ticklish, 
the process is complete, and the rest of the band run off, some* 
times imitating the criea of fowls, creatures bslovsd of all mutangs. 
The newlynidmitted membw of that race starts up and pursues, 
and it goes ill with anyone he catches, for he bites and scratches 
like the beast he Is imitating. I am (old that he not only eats 
eagerly all the fruits which musangt are fond of, but also kills and 
devours fowls. He never uses bis Bsts, and a blow does not stop 
him. If his prey escapes, as usually happens, he takes tocHmb 
iog trees, in accordance with his acquired character, and la said to 
show marvellous agility and skill In reaching the topmost 
branches and jumping from tree to tree. There is nothing in 
this which goes beyond the ordinary feats of somnambulism, 
mania, and drunkenness. In all this there is clearly a good deal 
of danger both to the musang- uid his companions, but, though 
(he latter do get bitteo at times, no damage is done as a rule. 


* W. E /« Afa/^ ^ so. 
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Wbea any one U at the mercy of tbe possessed lad, he breaks the 
spell by caUing out hb real name. This offends the hantu of 
tbe musangs, by whose assistance his clloibing feats haee been 
performed, and who is responsible for bis acts as a whole. Tbe 
apiht therefore leaves him at oncci and it Is therefore important 
not to call the boy^s oatne while he is up a tree, lest, being 
deserted, be should fall and be hart. 

The return to normal consciousness is sometimes preceded by 
iniensibility. The subject remembers nothing afterwards of what 
has been happening. He la more or less insensible to pain, too, 
during the trance, as might be expected, though, when it is over, 
he is much exhausted and often aching and miserable. 

Why should the sound of his own name thus strip off tbe boy’s 
assumed personality? Doubtless we can call it pre^uggestiori. 
He knows all about the game beforehand, and so practically 
receives a suggestion that the sound of bis name is to awake 
him; and the awakening follows the signal, as usual. 

One might ask, too, why any boy should willingly 511 a rdle 
which seems so unattractive, but there is usually no difficulty on 
that score. Lads of the type required seem oftu to like it 

This game is the commonest of a group which includes MantU' 
hamming (goat), hcaitu hra (monkey), and fiAHtu huking All 
are played in the same manoer. except that different rhymes are 
used, and the behaviour of the corresponding animal is imitated, 
A human goat does not climb trees, but he will charge the wall of 
a house so violently as to break a plank, apparently without feeling 
pain. 

Katurally, these games are often imiuted. A boy will pretend 
to be berkanu in this way when he is quite self-possessed and 
conscious, and then the amusement la merely a variety of 
" I apy,^ But the descriptions given me by many boys who have 
played it, and in particular such detsuU as the tests used to decide 
when the possession is complete, make it unmisukably clear that 
tbe game as 1 have described it is a favourite amusement among 
boys all over the Federated Malay States. It is also sometimes 
played by men. 

Kuala Kangaar. J* O^Mav. 
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English Ckasus or tus Seventunth Cbktvrv. 

la a Ma. (Cod. Gastet, Ko. 1562)* wriiMn mostly by a cartala 
Thomas Parker ia the years 1693-5 containhig astrological 

horoaoopee aod oauviliea, there are towards the eod also a few 
chamii written by the same hand. The Ma has evidently passed 
ftom the 5 nt writer into the hands of others addicted like him 
to the study of astxologyi aod they have added between the two 
origioal sections a number of other nativities and sundry aotes of 
a mixed character, among which iii for example, Lord Wharton's 
Sc^ on ye Judge, >726, which is the latest date mentioned in 
the Ms. But that part of it which is written by Parker is the 
most interestiiig. It includes a manual of leechcraft, ori betteri 
of ‘'aatronomicall elections for physick and chyrurgery depending 
upon the place and courie cf Che moone.” He has compiled also 
a perpetual calendar for Baiter and an Almanack for 34 yearea ” 
from 1696 CO 1731: short chronologies and deecrlptiona of 
natural pbesomena, the number of parish churches in every 
shire and Che number of ihiree in England and Wales; '*Of 
the cause of leverall things'* in a poem, uid 15 distieftts oq 
vapour, rain, hall, earthquakes; etc. He knows Latin and Greek, 
and writes the Greek words in Greek letters. He also gives us 
the names aud the Seals of the seven Archangels, vis. Micheel, 
Gabriel, Samael, Paphael, Sachiel, Anael, Asael, and Gapriel (^) 
and '^hve infernal kings'* i^Sltrael, Malanu, Thamaor, Falaur, 
and SitramI; aod on tbe last page but two (f. iS 7 ^) 6nd the 
followiflg itansar— 

^'Excus of width great poarhil Ood, 

[ do oot wish to ie« I 
EtfiMoa of want and poverty 
A£icc not Lord oo mea. 

For tinea th* OM eaalta too Ugh, 

The otbtr brings toe lew > 

A mein therefere for natures seed, 

Great God on me bauow.’' 

Su£deDt has now been said to characterise the writer of this 
Ms., who most have found the chanus in the original from which 
he took most of the materials of his book. 

I am reproducing them here exactly as they ai^ in tbe Ms. 
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from fol. 143^145^ preserving the epeUiog and imitating the 
Rtyitical lips as found in the origioal, but prefixing numerals 
to faciUtate reference. They are love cbanns &c., one against 
thieveS} and two amulets with celestial SealSi or those of the 
spirits who were to protect the wearer of the amuleis. They 
resemble the metal amulets of the rime of Charles IL, when 
mystical literature Nourished extensively in Ilngland. 

Bound up with this Ms., which is in my possession, is part of 
Coley’s Almanack for the year 1691 with ‘‘The first Rudiments 
of Astrology in Memorial Venes." 

These are the charms 

(i) How to make a woman follow thee. 

Write your aaree and the name of the malde in anny leafe 
with the Blood of a white henn and touch her with it and shee 
will follow thee. 

(s) Aanother way. 

Take the Blood of a bat and write in thy hand with it 
g; h; b: m: a; b: d: And thou touch her therwith. 


(j) Write In an apple these three names 
AarnelJ: LolieU: Clotiell: 

And after say I Conjure thee apple by these three names that 
what woman so ever eats 0/ thee shee may soe Remaioe to 

my Love that she take no rest 

Donee uoluotatem mea efervile. 


(4) How for Co know a womans Council!. 

Take virgine wax and write theron these words+ UcuS'i> 
stratus + Dromedus 4 Frigius. And when sbee sleppeth put it 
betweene her breasts and shee will shew thee all her raeaoeing 
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(S) Write these words in nirgins wax and aike what ibou vrilt 
of aony one and it sbalbee giuen thee 


( 6 ) Uerum; Iff it bee put into wetter all the fish will con 
19 it: Iff a man Bear yt about bun hee ahall not bee hurt of 
hyi Enemy: Iff anay thing bee aiolen let him that is suspected 
bee touched with it and Iff hee bee guilty he will say hould I 
haue it. 

It must bee gatherd In may may (w) on muoday befor the 
feast of holly Cross. 


(7) The holly ghoet Bless ua now and ever mot imen. 

1 Bequeath thys place all about and all ray goods within and 
without to the Blessed trinity that one god and three perioas 
to all Christs Apostles to all Angells Arcbangelli Chlrubimi and 
Seraphimei: I Bequeath this place all about and my goods to 
Jesus Christ and to saint John the Euangeliit that was that 
true deciple that noe theeuet away take Bat keepe holy for our 
Blessed Ladyei St: maryes Sake that net from hence no theeues 
feet goe but keepe them hear still O Blessed trinity through the 
uertue of tby godhead that Created heaven and earth And all 
things Cootaioed therm: and By the uertue of hys powerful! 
passion that bee suffered in his manhood for our Redeeption: 
and by his holly name Jesus and by all the holly names of god 
chat are to be spoken and that are not to be spoken: and by 
the name that is aboue all oames wherwith god Created all 
tbiogs: And by the uertue of his Body in forme Of bread: And 
by uertue of euery mass that hath beene saide both more and 
Jess: And by the uertuouse worlds stones and grass: By all the 
names aboue rehersed: 1 chaig youe euery one and the four 
Buangeliats Mathew: mark: Luke: and John: By all the mightye 
powers of god by the gloryouse Ascentiou of out Lord Jesus 
Christ By all the names and miracles of the apostles roartyn 
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CoQf«60un 1 Charge for to keepe him or thers 

hear still: I Charge youe eeaveo pUaaets 

1 Charg the the twelfe S^es; 

. y. JC' SV:;^ iiia • ' 

• 3 £ 

I Chug yoa all hear to keepe (him) or them still By the 
miracles ot god sad of hys apostles and of all holly martyres: 
by the oirginitie of our blessed Lady aod uliginities of all other 
uirgini that they ptM no foot untill they haue told euery stone 
in the way and eaery waiter drop that drops in the eea. 1 pray 
youe all that Zt bee aoe and chat you binds them hear aadld 
St fiarthallanev the deuiU with an hiure of hys beard theeuee. 
theeues. cheeuei. 

Stand by the uertue of the blessed trinity and by all the uertuea 
before Rehersed; And by the uertue of the passion of Christ 
by hii death and buiysll and bis upriseinge and Aacentlon and 
by his Comming at the dreadfull day of Judgement to Judge 
both the Quicke and the dead alleo I bind yone by the dread* 
full name of god terra gramation uotiU to morrow that J Com 
to speake with him or them hear or ther untlll I LiKtcce them 
to goe their way: 1 Charg youe all aforesaid that it bee eoe by 
the uertue of the Blessed trinity the Lord of might: Ameo. 




about him let him fear no foe him all spirits shall do hire 
but fsar God. homage. 


M. Gastbr. 
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How Far is tub Lori op tub Folk JUcul? 

How far cao we use the lore of the folk for ethnological and 
radal lAtlyeii? 

It it only ID comparatively recent timee that the queitioo hu 
ariMn explicitly. Effective folklore iiudiee atarted fron the survey 
of loealf regioDah or, at irideat, aaaumed racial grouplnp of man* 
kind. The ffrit glimmeriDgi of folklore ai a separate field of study 
go back to the sixteenth eentury, to the period when, as a result 
of the long and complex proceieee styled ReDaUssnee sod Kefdrm, 
the lore of the folk resUy became differentisted from that of the 
cultured clasiesi a difTerentiation which has increased ever more 
aod more until the present day, when ia so many couatries the 
folk has largely lost its old traditional lore witboat acquiring the 
culture of advanced civilisation. The definite organisation of 
folklore study is due to the Grimms ia the early years of tho 
nineteenth century. Daring the first portion of the intervening 
period, the most important and valuable collection of folklore 
material was made by the Danish antiquaries of the x6th>i^tb 
centuries, who published the ballads, i.t. the narrative poetry, 
partly dramatic and partly lyrical In form and splritr still correot 
in the Danish area; this popular poetry was regarded as being 
essentially a product of the Danish people, the exponent of its 
emotions and feeliogs, a ledex of the historic conditions through 
which it had passed. Toward the close of the period, the alleged 
Celdc traditional poetry made known by Macpherson was uni* 
veraally hailed as a genuine revelation of the Celtic race, as an 
intetpretadon of its inmost individuality. But a short srtiile later 
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Herder e«s&/ed b bU SHmitHn der Velk^r to elftbor&te a radal 
psychology oa the ba^ of material for the moat part of a popular 
nature. The easay was hnJlIant bat prenaturci as the material at 
Herder's disposal waa both fragmentary and iosufGctently analysed. 
None the leas bla mfiuecce woe vide aod ftimulating, and he may 
truly be regarded as one of the fouodera of our study. A£ta a 
few more years the brothers Jacob and William Griram,—bat 
especially Jscob»—by theii labours constituted folklore an inde* 
pendent branch of study with aims and methods of iu own. Now 
Jacob Grimm was essentially a historian; he always sought to 
replace every fict he studied in its historic setting, to determine 
its historic relations, and to utilise ft for a constructive view of 
historical development. A right and sound decision led him to 
work thoroughly a dehnite linguistic or radal area. Inevitably, 
however, the view of folklore which resulted and which prevailed 
among his followers was that of something distinctive, specihcally 
characteristic of particular lioguistie or racial gronps. Inevitably 
also the rignifietnce of the lore of the folk as indicative of radii 
psychology was eohanced; ite essentially archaic, primitive 
nature invested ft with weightier import than those other elecnente 
of the more advanced culture, the alien, borrowed nature of which 
was so evident Teutondora,—for it waa in connection with the 
Teutonic group that the itnplicadone of folklore study £rst became 
manifest,—might have taken its religious organisation wholly, its 
political and juridical orgsuiisatioti largely, and its higher artistic 
culture to a great extent, from Slome; the lore of its folk was 
a thbg of Its very self, blood of its blood aod soul of its soul. 

This conception must undoubtedly have been speedily modified 
by the rapid advance of knowledge, and the consequent apprecia* 
tionofthe marked kinship of the lore of the folk throughout the 
European area, but for the fact that this advance coincided with 
the development of the studies of comparative philology and 
mythology, and with the consequent recognition of Aryan or 
Indo-Gertnanlc unity. The results o( the bnmbler study fell into 
line with those of the more mdueotial academic slsten; Mey 
demonstrated the unity of Aryan speech and myth, and Mr 
that of popular fancy and belief. The tendency was fortified 
by the /act that up to then it was the artistic aspect of the lore 
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of the folk, its output in stor7, legend, song, and saymg, that had 
attracted most attention. Of the basic works of the new sdence, 
the Kinder- and Hausm&nhtn, the Z>ruHshe MytMogit on its 
literary side, aod the DeviseMe Sagtn had buodreds of readers 
and dUdpIes to every one of the Deutsche WeisthUmer. But 
the lore of the folk, from this point of view, has close connecHoa 
with the subjecMnatter of philology and mythology; little wonder 
if the stndentB of all three were guided by the same domioating 
conceptions. 

Again advancing knowledge broke down the conception aod 
shifted the point of view. The Aryan unity was transcended, yet 
atiH the kinship of the lore of the folk manifested itself. German 
and English Kholari alike bronght in a rich garner of facts from 
outside the Aryan area j English scholars first sought to determine 
the import of these facts, and first essayed, in recent times, to 
treat the lore of the folk from a cultural rather than from a 
hiitoTieo<racial standpoint The significance of a similar attempr 
made in the previous century became then apparent. This 
attempt had been made, as was natural, ia Fiuce, for the French 
Intelligence may be defined as algebraic In eiience,—it perceives 
facts stripped of their contingent and accidental properties, aad 
conceives of them schematically. By nature the French mind is 
synthetic, and was thus well fitted to consider the elements of the 
lore of the folk apart from their local manifestations, and to work 
them into a philoeophical scheme. It was the cultural psychology 
of the lore of the folk that Fontenelle aod De Brosiee had in view, 
and not, like Herder, a racial psychology. Thmr syntheses fiuled, 
like his, because, like hie, they were premature aad were based 
upon fragmentary and imperfectly analysed material. Whereas 
Herder inspired and strengthened his cwq aad the succeeding 
generatioD of folklorisa, the work of the French scholars lay 
infertile for over a century. It was necessary that the science 
of folklore should ftnt constitute itself upon a local, a racia] basis, 
before Its universally human elemeuls could be appreciated at 
their true value. 

The new tendency in folklore study which began to manifest 
itself in the sbities of last century was strengthened by the labours 
of Mannhardt With him the stress was shifted horn the artistic 
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to tbe flide of the study; not whet the folk fdgned io saga 
M)d song, but vbat it wrooght in rite and practice, attracted his 
attentioD and that of his followera. It was precisely these elemeoie 
that proved susceptible of fertile comparison with the extra*Aryaa 
roaterial revealed by Waits, Bastian, Tylor, and McLennan. As 
far as myth and legend and saying were concerned, the Aryan 
unity bed shown itself, practically speaking, se1f*mffideDt ; what 
savage material was adduced in coccparisoo was possibly derivative 
and, in any case, brought little fresh light. It was far otherwise 
with rite and practice, and the animariog principles which underlie 
them; it soon became obrioos Chat here comparison was both 
jUiuniDatiDg and fertile. 

Thus, in the first half century since our study became major and 
lelfcooscioui, say since i 3 i 3 , it marched in the wake of Aryan 
comparative philology and mythology; it isolated and emphasised 
racial dUterencea In the second half ceQtury,^Dr. Tylor^s works 
marking the dividing stage,—its tendency hu been more and 
more » march ia the wake of comparative anthropology, to con* 
fider the &ets from the itaadpoiDt of culture stratification rather 
than as factors in distinctive historical and racial developments. 
Whilst the earlier folklorists may be critidied for isolating the lores 
of the folk, say of England, Germany, and France, as distinct, 
independent, and selfcontained entities, {a tendency which survives 
io full force among the ootHfolUorist public 0* the very opposite 
cridcIsTQ naay be passed upon his anthropological successor; kt 
may be taxed with considering the facts, in hii method of research at 
all events, *'oat of space, out of rime," and some critics have hinted 
that the resnlt of the method of “ wild" Is certainly r»t “ sublime" 1 

The question of racial elements io the lore of the folk attracted 
me from the earliest stages of my interest in the subject, coeval 
with the foQodarion of our Society. From the beginning, too, I 
felt that this question could nowhere be studied with greater 
chance of success than in Britain. Thanks to our insular 
position, the facts of bistoric soperposirion and mutual iuBuecce 
of different races are far more clearly established than in other 
European lauds where the shock of races and cultures has been 
longer, more intense, and roore obscure. It early became evident 
to me that under a common dedguaiion were comprehended 
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elemfiotd doived from culture strata didenng greatlp irt origiD and 
date, and that forgeifuloess of this fact accoimted for much of the 
controversy between the different schools. Those elements upon 
which the researches of Maonhardt and his followers had con* 
centrated atteodoo, elements the tignificaace and import of which 
had received to much illumination from comparison with the 
beliefs and rites of contemporary savage peoples, seemed to ne 
to stand ouiside, nay, almost to ante-date, any racial groupings of 
which we have historic knowledge, to belong to an archaic atratum 
of thought and practice through which every people that has 
reached a certain stage of culture has passed almost forcedly, and 
to constitute the oldest and most widely-spread of rel^out. We 
cannot, I thmk, use elements of this kind for discriminating Celt 
Irom Teuton, or either from the pro-Aryan folk they are assumed 
to have subjugated, for this andent religion was, I believe, 
common, In aubitance, to all alike. But, where the lore of the 
folk embodies survivals of economic, social, ud political practices 
known to have been current among the organised eonimunitiei, 
Celtic or Teutonic, occupying portions of these islands, it may 
yield useful clues respecting the distribution and development of 
such communities, duet all the more useful as they sxe not 
infrequently our only source of detailed knowledge. Yet we 
must recognise that here the part of folklore Is that of a sub¬ 
ordinate auxiliary of historic record, we require the letter to 
supply a iranework into which we can ht the detailj furnished by 
the former. In the absence of such a framework, deductions 
based upon the lore of the folk alone would be insecure. Could 
we, for jQitance, safely infer from it the Scandinavian settlements 
of the pth-i I th centuries in B ritaia ? The answer must be ia the 
negative; none the less U the testimony precious for filliag m 
many gaps where historic record leaves ui in the lurch. 

80 far 1 have considered tbe practical elements of the lore of 
tbe folk, whether derived from a pre-racial or a racial stratum. 
Tbe case is diderent with the arctic elements; these are, as a 
rule, the outcome or exponent of the fancy, emotion, humour, and 
philosophy of a ^p!e, U. of a grouping constituted, at first at all 
events, upon a racial basis. Tbe nature of this kiud of popular 
lore is also largely conditioned by language, and language coincides 
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with race. Racial conflict mxy, it is true, disusocitCe 
the two by btpoaiag the speech of the conqueror upon the con* 
quered, but ereo in this case lango^e furnishes valuable duei to 
racial grouping, for, where a subject race accepts the speech of 
Jti conqueror, it nearly always distorts It If every historic record 
is the world were destroyed, a student examioisg the speech and, 
let me add, part of the lore of the negro population is America, 
could reconstruct something not too remote from historic reality, 
Moreover, these elements of the lore of the folk are, in a very 
special sense, the products of racial selfoonaciousoess; they cling 
to, and perpetuare, bodies of belief and legend which require for 
tbeir formulation and conservation the exiitencc of a definitely- 
constituted class, priestly or bardic. It is in tirnee of racial stress 
and shock that these bodiee of belief and legend,-^the racial 
mythology, the rsdal heroic saga,—emerge sharply, and identify 
themselves most closely with the racial consciousnesa It is in 
the ranhe of the class professionally charged with the preaeivatiou 
of myth and saga that the feeling of a distinct national individuality 
finds its most extreme end durable expression. Where the polldcal 
chief may eoBseet to temporise and to conciliate, the high priest, 
the chief bardi the man who has formulated and who enbodiea 
the national spirit b ita moat Intense form, is all for a fight to the 
finish, and for the smiting hip and thigh of the racial foe. These 
organised classes,—-priesthoods, saga-preserving corporations, or 
what not,—are furthermore gifted with greet power of vitality; 
they survive the lodal conditions which gave them birth, and they 
outlive the coiDmuoitiei of which they formed a vital organ and 
drag on their euatenee, maimed, it Is true, and often underground, 
amid political, economical, and social surroundings which have 
altered entirely; and to the last gasp they cherish fragments of tho 
lore it was once their glorious luocrion to express and magnify, 
Considerations such as these have always led me to aeek for the 
remains of what is racially disHacrive amoog the artistic rather 
than among the practical elements of the lore of the folk. 


ALvetD Ntm. 
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HSSBDITY AND TSADlTfOK. 

The correspondence which recently appeued ia JTW Ihntf 
uoda this heading deserves the atteotion of folklorists, and, as 
the folklore side of the question was not touched upon before the 
correspondence closed, it will act perhaps be coosidered ont of 
place if I shortly state what the portion of folklore is on this 
inponut point. The fact that it has arrived at a stage when it 
can contribute something to wbat pure science has said, is not 
without significance to the progress of our study. 

Id my book os FOlhlor* cs an Histm'cal Sdtnay published tiro 
years ago, 1 introduced a chapter on "the payehologicaJ con- 
ditioDS,” aad ventured upon the theory of the continuity of 
tradition beiog due to environment, The facts of tradition are 
sufficiently startling to need some scientific basis to account for 
them. We have a primitive thought prevalent among savage 
people side by side with ita parallel obtaining amoagit the 
villagers of a dvillsed country, and it ia sot enough to lay that 
the latter ia a mere survival from a far-off period when these 
villagen were on a level of culture with the aevage. The 
"amaaing toughness of tradition" is of course recognised by all 
folklorists, but to acccunt for its prolonged persistence requires 
sonethiDg more than the mere quality of toughness. This some¬ 
thing more ia, I venture to think, the unportant influence of 
environment. Anthropologists generally have neglected this in¬ 
fluence, or at all events have not formulated its position. And 
yet it is apparent in sill recent research. Two notable examples of 
this are Dr. Fraser^s recently publbbed Totmiim and Bxagamy 
and Mr. Hartland’s Primitiv* Paftmify. Toteciiam in its earliest 
stage is clearly not due to formulated theories of soda! organiu* 
don; paternity, as orfginally conceived, is clearly due to the 
enormous influence of environment upon the eeniitive organs of 
observation which man has always possessed. But these concefiK 
ticns, carried through the ages, get repeated at diflerent stsgo of 
cnlture whenever environraeat operates upon aimilaily constituted 
minds. Little groups of isolated memben of civilked nations, 
groups of backward intellect, individuals incapable of receiving 
the advancmg culture of their times, recede the higher 
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«ovironm«n( «nd /<U back apoc tbe lower. Thdr intdlecu or 
tbeir liioited oppoitu&lties are thus operated upon by the same 
oatude ioflueocs as operated upon (heir savage or primitive 
aacestora, aod thus produce the same resulu or continue the same 
ideas. 

SupentiiioQ is not always inherited. It la abo created. Thoa, 
aa I pointed out In my book, when the Suffolk peasant set himself 
to work to account for the origin of the so^alJed '* pudding etone " 
ccaglomeratei tod decided that it waa a mother atone and the 
parent of the ^bblea,^ he was begionlng a drst treatise on gaclogy 
in the terms of hla envlronmeot. A child thioka and acts Id terma 
of bis nuraeT/i hb school, or his playground, and the grovn*up$ 
think b the terras of their fanilyi their farra^ cr other induatry. 
When this thought is shut out from the iniiuence of scleoce, it 
harps back to the primitive, reproducbg an exiatiog idea with 
which it can most easily assiiulate, or formuUtmg n new idea on 
precisely the old lieei. 

I do DOC know whether I have auceeeded in makiag my mean* 
bg dear, but the conclualon 1 have come to, aa a student of folk* 
lore, is that the impressiosa of the eurrounding life have not been 
sufficiently regfarded in their mi^ueace upon primitive thought, and 
this neglect of a very important factor b anthropological science 
has preveoted ua from seeing that tradition is an external product 
operating ca the human mbd, instead of an bheritance from folk* 
memory. 

G. Lavumcb Gouwb. 


' fffikhn, vgl. i., s P* 


The AtfTiQUJry or Aeeor’s BsoiiLEv. 

{Aftie, p. s?,) 

The village of Bromley, StafTordsbire, can be traced back into 
the tenth century, aome years earlier than the date gives by Miss 
Buroe. In 993 Bihelred II gave it to one Wulfric, who is no 
doubt identical with Wulfric “Spot," whose gift of it to Burton 
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Abbe; i& loot Miss Burse meorioos. Echelied's charter has not 
been printed, but it Is mentioned in the second volume of (be 
KeportB of the Historical MSS. Commission, 

Universit; College, Reading, F. M, Stsmtok. 


Burial or Amputated Liubs. 

{Antt, p, 105,) 

The following eirtract is from the Sun newspaper of March 3rd, 
>799 s— 

*'The Sexton of a Parish Church in Shropshire lately 
esublished a curious kind of apportionment \ he insisted upon a 
poor man, who had lost its leg by amputation, paying sixteen 
pence for burying it Tbs Pauper appealed to the Rector, who 
said that be could not relieve him b the present case: but he 
would consider it in his fees when the nmainitr ^ hU came 
to be buried.’’ 

A. R. Wriokt. 


Crobsss Cut ix Turr artbr Fatal Accmsim. 

Wink worth Hollow near Haicombe (Surrey) is along steep bill, 
the scene of many bad accidenta A cross is kept cut in the road* 
side turf to mark the spot where a carter was killed about 
eighteen years ago. Another large cross is cut in Haicombe Park, 
where a man was killed by a tree falling off his tlmbercart; this 
also happened In L> S.’s childhood,—'(my iafomant L B. is 
now aged about 15),—^and made a deep impresaion on all the 
neighbours, la this a regular custom of the south of England } 

At Rennington, near Oxford, in August, 1901, a boy took ne to 
see a cross cut In the roadside torf, halfway between Keonington 
and Bsgley Wood; here a man had been run over by a timber* 
cart; the boy said that the loadmenders cut the cross afresh 
every year, and he seemed to regard it as a very impressive 
memorial. There is a cross cut on the eastern face of Pyrford 
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Stone in Snrref, nd l working*o)ui (aot & lutive of Fyrford), mu] 
that he supposed for that ressoo (hat the stooe must have been 
set up for some mao that had been killed. 

Potter's CroA, Wokii^. BaneaRA Prbirb>Marrico. 


A Spittjnc Quit . 

Oa Wednoday, June sand, 1910 ,1 vaa travelliog Jo a third* 
claaa carriage from Spandau to Berlio m the company of a raaa, 
bis mfei and their <00 and Utda giri. The man vaa seized with 
some kind of fit, foamed at the mouth, and made nocioos tovarda 
the door. I helped the wife Co bold him, and she asked me if 1 
bad ever seen die KrOmpfi before. On my replying in the negative* 
she begged me to spit three tines in his face. Her hysterical 
condition finally compelled me, with some nataml reluctence, to 
comply. Though by no means latiafied with my readiness or the 
vigour of the peribnsance. the good lady was quieced, aod the 
fit passed. She snbaequently confided to me Chat a friend of a 
Iriend of bets had been sabjeet to fits* but that someone who 
had never seen He KrUmffe spat three times in hit face while the 
fit was on him, and be was cured for life. 

W. K . Kaluday. 


A StTRRsy BircK'Broom Custom. 

At Great Bookham in Surrey 1 saw recently an ordinary bircb* 
broom sticking oat from the chimney of a cottage, and enquired 
the reaaos. I was told that the neighboars had pot It there 
because the man’s wife had gone away 00 a visit, and "he was 
left on his own.” No further explaaauoD could be obiamed* 
except that it was always done in such a case. The broom was 
placed in the chimney in the nigbl*time, handle downwards. 

Gao. Traiceeb. 

Liverpool Hd., KiDgston.cn*Thames. 


REVIEWS. 


Totbuuu and Exogamv. a TreulAe on Ceruio Euly Fonn* 
of Super»tidoo and SooieCy. By J. G. FfiAZSS, D.C.L., 
etc. 4 voIb. Macmtllaxi» J910. 8vo, pp. xix+S79, vn + 6401 
vu + 583, Ui+378. Maps. 

Ik 1887 appeared amcdeit little treatiie on totetnten; the author 
wai J. G. Fraser. It la tare to say that he little ima|ioed that in 
lees than twenty>6ve yean four Urge volurees» nearly two thousand 
two hundred pageii would be needed to cosiain hii mteiials and 
ipeculetions on the esme subject. And even now the itiateriali» 
as the author himself knows better than anyone, are far from 
exhausted. 

The work fslle roughly into three portions; hretly, reprints of 
Che early treatise on totemism, wich certain later artJdea on the 
Aiutralian facts that have come to light in the last dosen years 
lecondlyi an ethnographical survey of totemiim, much of it 
material hitherto uopubllshed, occupying two and a half volumes; 
and, thbdiy, a discussion of origins and criciciszn of previous theories, 
occupying half the fourth volume, the rest of which is devoted to 
notes and addenda. 

The problems which Dr. Frazer leU himself are two—firstly, to 
determbe the origin of cotcmism; and, secondly, that of exogamy, 
for in the present work be recants his first view that exogamy le 
an essential part of totemism, and does so on the ground of the 
evidence from Central Auatnlia. 

Briefly stated, the two theones put forwud by the author are aa 
follows: (i), Totemism was originallya primitive theory of coocep- 
don j ignorance of the facts of procreation led a pregnant woman 
to imagine that her conditioD should be attributed to scroething 
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vhkh she saw at the moment when she first became aware that 
she was to bear a chltdi and to believe that tbe object, what¬ 
ever it was, actually entered her body and then came into the 
world again, tbe eame bat tnnafornied into tbe semblance of a 
human being, {a), Exogamy was instituted by tbe wise men of a 
tribe to guard against the evils which threatened the community 
from the practice of iatermaTriage between near relatives. These 
evils were oot of a kind to appeal to tbe biologist; a supertdtioD 
hitherto unrecorded by observers of primitive tribes, but possibly 
discoverable, caused man to believe that these evils would be 
caused by marriages between near kin. 

It is dear that a good deal turns upon the validity of Dr. 
Fraser’s belief that the Central Australian tribes are more primitive 
as regards totemiim aod exogamy than any other. If their 
totemism was at one time hereditary and has ceased to be so, 
it is pemisiible to auppoee that their theories of conceptioo, 
which hang eo closely together with their totemism, have also 
undergone cbangea, possibly fundamental. 

Kow it appeari to be a weU*eitabliihed fact that, although the 
totem kina of the Aninta are not at the present day so arranged 
that each kin lies wholly within one moiety, or class, of the 
tribe, yet the majority of members of any oae km do actually 
belong to a single moiety; how Dr. Fraeer explains this we cannot 
cell, if indeed be admits the fact; but it is evident that some 
explanation is wanted, for the /Mt reason for such a 
cooditioo is that tbe totem kins were originally divided between 
the moieties, as in other tribes, but that these tribes were led 
to abandon the hereditary principle in totemism, while they 
retained it in tbe clasjee. Much has been written on the 
subject of Australian totemism and marriage customs, and 
Dr. Frazer may be well advised to avoid controversies in a work 
already bulky, but he cannot afford to neglect crucial points of 
this kind. 

It is true that Dr. Frazer cites Dr. Kivers io support of his view 
chat an even more primirivs totemism :s found iu tbe Banks 
Islands chan in Ceotral Australia, and in the Banks Islands there 
appears to be no evidence that totems were ever hereditary; ouc 
audtor. therefore, may have felt himself to some extent absolved 
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from a. rigoroufi eumicAtioQ of the Central Austratiao evideoce. 
But there is much room for difiereoce of opbioc as to the Banks 
Iiiands evidence; for Dr Rivers appears to state explicitly chat 
whet is believed to enter the vorsan is not a real aoinial or plant 
but some incorporeal pbantaim of one; ia fact, *re do not know 
that the belief is not the sane as that of the Arunta, and that 
wbal is incarnate is not a huroao spirit. 

Although Dr. Frazer does not mentioQ it, there is one point on 
which the totemisin of the Central thbes of Australia dilTeri 
markedly from that of the other totemic peoples, and it suggests 
that totemUm elsewhere must have origJnat^ differently if the 
totecnism of Central Australia has not been modified. Pt^ 
cisely bow many totem kins there are among the Arunta ii 
probably nnknown; Strehlow gives a list of fifty*iuoej Spencer 
and Gillen enumerate lixty-six. Now, in the icuth'eastern 
tribes, so far from finding a large number of totems, we And a 
very small one i eight or ten is the ordinary number, If we 
exclude multiplex totems. It is /rmd faeit highly improbable 
that the number of objects should be to small, if Dr. Fraser’s 
theory of a conceptioaal origin is the eotrect one; if conceptiooal 
totemisni ever existed there, it must have been much modified. 
But this is not the only differeDce; plant totems are common in 
the centre and north, but almost unkaown ia the aouth'tait. Why 
is this } If the eating of food or sight of aa object was held to 
produce pregnaacy, aod from this belief arose totemlsm, plaeta, 
which women rather than men would collect for food, should 
sorely provide as many totems as the animal kiogdom 1 

Admitting, however, Dr. Fraser’s premises, is he right In txadng 
hereditary totemism to this soume ? The crux of the situation ia 
evidently to explain how the hereditary principle was introduced ^ 
and here Dr. Fraser has little guidance to give as. 

The American view of the origin of totemism is that it waa 
developed from the personal totem. Dr. Fraser objects to this 
that {i) personal totems are rare in AuatTxlia, (but on this point 
see Mrs. Langbh Parker), and (s) many totem kins reckon 
descent in the female line, and that the personal totems of 
women are unimporiant. Admittiog the Utter fact, the answer Is 
obvioQs: inheritance from the mother’s brother will produce 
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precisely the nme results ss inhertuoce from the mother, aad it 
i» by DO raeiins & r&ze type of succeaooo. 

Xov, when Dr, Frazer comet to explain hov totemsi caused as 
he suggests, became hereditary, he has little difficulty in showing 
-that comatuoity of bterests bind a man and his childreot 
espedally his sons, together; but It is by no means apparent why 
a mother should desire to hand on her totem to her children. Z>r. 
Fraser, in giving this desire of the mother as the only cxplanatioa, 
Appears therefore to pass too euily over a crucial point. Hold* 
ing, M he does, that the classes in some cases preceded hereditary 
totems, it is perhaps singular that our author has not suggested 
that the totem beeaioe hereditary in matrilineal tribes on the 
analogy of the clisses, for the female descent of which a reason 
can more readily be given. 

As to the origin of exogamy, we have already seen that Dr. 
Fraaer is no more explicit than aa to the origin of the hereditary 
ptlociple of totemiso in loatrillneal iribes. There are many other 
debateable points in hii discussion of exogamy, but only a few 
can be selected. On some points the author^i views have clearly 
uodergone AoetaatiODS. 

In Pr. Fraxer's fioil statement of his theory exogamy originates 
because the community thinks that sexual unions between near 
kin are hurtful and lajurioui to the common weal; on p. top, 
however, he speaks of the germ of exogamy as a dread or 
Aversion Co sexual unions certain perions,~<ao entirely different 
view, which is rejected on p. 155. 

Agaiu, ic is pointed out repeatedly that exogamy prevents the 
marriage, not only of coosanguinecus relatives, hat also of tribal 
kinsmen bearing the same reims of relationship In Che text 
of volume i. the author makes these clasiificatory relationships 
the primaiy ones; in a note la Che last volume, however, he 
modides this vievr, and explains that the simplest consanguineoui 
relsdooshjps were known to the authors of exogamy, who 
extended them mto the clasaficatory system. 

Now, io view of the 6ct that Dr, Fraser maintains, (vol, 1., pp 399 
4 i stf.), with some eropbasis that the object of cx^my was to 
prevent the marriage between tribal relatives, this is a rather 
eurprising v^te/aet ', for, according to the author’s later view, 
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there were do tribel reUlives uotil the eUeeificatoiy syrtem wae 
eet up by the ioventon of exogemy. Dearly, when he propooiule 
h\t suggeetion of the or^ia of exogamy,—poblic iUe caused 
by the marriage of near kio,—Dr. Frarer means the marriage 
of cooeanguineous people in our senie; for » hypotfusi there 
waa nothing to distingaish the tribal reladve^to-be who were 
later to be forbidden to marry frotn those who were to be allowed 
to many. Why, then, was the cumbrous machinery of exogamoue 
cUsies introduced ? 

This raises the quenloos, what is in fact the effect of exogamy 
in a two-class tTibe> aod how far do Dr. Praaer'i theories meet the 
case } The answer to the firit question is that all tribes forbid 
brother and sister marriage; tome forbid the union of mother 
and ion, aod others that of father and daughter, according to 
whether they are matrilineal or patrilineal. 

Now, if, as Dr. Frazer argua, it was consanguioity which made 
certain unions objectionable, it is inconceivable that the authors 
of exogamy should not have everywhere barrsd unions between 
mother and son, at a time when, according to Dr. Frazer's vieiv, 
fatherhood was not recognised (p. tsy), and the whole tnbc 
cohabited promiscuously, so that it was impossible to naraeihe 
father of a child. It is inexplicable tliat patrilineal descent 
should have appeared at all. 

Clearly, what U was desired to prevent if the fundameutal view 
was everywhere the same, sis Dr. Fraser tsaintains (p. 43), and 
if exogamy was due to legislation, wss the umon of brother and 
sister. But, even if the forbidden women included a man’s 
mother, it would presuisably be far easier to make a man carry 
his own family tree (cf. p. 113) in his head, than to teach him 
that the tribe wss henceforth divided into ezogamaus moieties. 
The number of forbidden women would seldom exceed four, 
if present-day tribes axe any guide; and, as Dr. Frazer accepts 
the myth that the totem kins were eodogamous, the possible 
held for each individual woold be one or two women at a high 
estimate, perbaps none at all; aod it was to forbid these rare 
and easily preventable znarriages that exogamy was called into 
existence I 

Once more, Dr. Frazer argues that the totems were in some 

sc 
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cases beiediiary before ezogamf arose»<^nd this is, uideed, the 
most probable cxpliuiuioo of how totem kios ere ranged on one 
tide or the other,—bat we may ask why create oioietiea at all, 
when in mairilineel tribet aU consangnineous parriiges would be 
equally w^ barred by toteniic eaogamy ? t)f, Fraxer apeaks of 
the burdensome rule Of the class; and the burden was laid on 
their shoulders unnecessarily. la it probable that this should have 
been done all over the world? 

Is it probable that all the world should have agreed to arrange 
hereditary Jems on one side or the other, If, as Dr- Fraser suggeats 
(p. IS8), this anaogement is only accidental? 

Dr. Fraser bis failed to deal with evidence that goes against hii 
views. Firstly, it is recorded that in the Ursbunna tribe the 
cxogaTOOcs law ukei the form of a decree that members of one 
totem kin shall be restricted in their choice to one single totem 
kin in the other class. As a tribe which practises what Dr. Frater 
regards as group ouniage, (though reasons, which he does not 
combat, have been urged against this view), the Urabunna are, in 
our author’s view, one of the primitive tribes cf the centre. How 
does it come that with them the class counts for nothing and the 
kin for everything in exogamy? Why was the class called into 
existence? Secondly, from the time of Ridley onwards so-called 
irregular marriages have been reported from Australia, i.t. 
marriages in which a man goes outside hU proper sub-class or 
even clsis. Dr. Fraser absolutely ignores these, except in his 
eccouBt of the tribe, but it is far from being an isolated phe¬ 
nomenon, and must be reckoned with Jn propounding a theory 
dealing with Anitralian matrimonial iciitlntiooi. 

On certain points Dr. Fraser's asaertions are too absolute, and 
a negative can either be proved or made probable. 

Dr. Fraaet affirms hii belief that exoganay everywhere arose in 
the same way. On this point some Nigerian evidence is of 
interest. The people of the Wefa country are divided into two 
great exogamous groups, Egp and Atsikia; tradidonally these 
arose when Sobo immigrants took possession of the country, and 
they were formed as a result of the oidfuary marriage rule that 
a man may not marry io his frtheris ^ily. (I hope to set out 
the matter at le^h shortly.) Now 1 have reason to believe that 
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their tndirions as to their mi^don are hinohcaUy accurate; 
pim& therefore, so is their accouot of the ongJa of their 
systeiQ of exogamy. If that is sc, exogamy is of more thae ooe 
kind, for there is no question here of exogamous classes being 
evolved by lawgivers as a refuge from promiscuity. 

This brbgs me to another point on which Nigerian facts are 
against Dr. Fraser. We are told (p. 135) that the system of kin¬ 
ship of totemic peoples la always classiAcatory; the Edo (Bioi) 
are totemistic; but their kinship system is descriptire; my father’s 
brother is caMed my father's father’s son, and so on. 

On certain points Dr. Frazer seems to go astray entirely. There 
is a strange statement (1. p. 346) that segregating of the two 
moieriei locally from one another (in Australia) was to secure that 
the men and women who were forbidden to each ether should not 
normally meet.” What the author has in view I cannot conceive; 
for the fact is that, if man of one moiety marry women of the 
other, sagregatiOQ up to the time of the marriage keeps apart 
those who should marry and keeps together thoee who should not 
marry, 

A note (p. 344) on the change from the maternal to the paternal 
line contains another curious statement. Dr. Fraser supposes bsu 
wives were purchased in order that their children rnight be the 
heirs of the husband; that is correct; but he goes on to say that 
the rule of inheritance would be changed by compensating those 
who under a system of mother kin would have been the rightful 
heire.” But the bride price is paid to the woman’s family, and a 
maD*s heirs under mother kin are his sistsf's children; are the 
sister’s children compensated if their mother's brother purchuei a 
wife? 

A minor slip, which should, however, be noted, is the identifi¬ 
cation (iii. p. 403) of the Musquakie, who are Algooqui&a, with 
rhe Muscogee or Creek Indians. 

It wiU readily be imagined that this brief review does not 
exhaust aU points of interest is Dr. Frazer's great work; ut 
adequate discussion, even of the problems, would demand a whole 
number of and even then the coUecKon of material 

would remain uotouched. One is accustomed to get so much 
from Dr. Fraser that, when be glides lightly over points of 
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difficulty, we feel diteppoloied of our due. However that mif 
be, &11 wiU yield their tribute of edniralion end ihenks for the 
splendid corpus of inaierial brought t^etber by the lulbor^s 
UQweeried indasay. 

R W. Thovas. 


IktsB Texts SoasTv. Vox. VII. Duaxaikb Fwk. The Book 
of the Lays of Fionn, Part 1 . Irish Teat, with Translation 
into English by EoiN MacNbill. Rutt, 190S. Svo, 

pp. IxV't'SoS. 

This volume contains part of the oldest extant Ms. written in 
Ireland, consisting solely of pieces belonging to the Oiiianlc 
cycle of which Finn mac Cumhail, his ion Oisln, his grandson 
Oscar, his nephews Disrnuid and Caoilte, and hii rival Goll ere 
die chief personageS' It datea from the fust quarter of the 
aeveoteenth century. A certain number of the pieces are known 
from much earlier Msi., s/. No. XIU (The Headless PhiDtomi) 
is fonnd in the twelfth century Book of Leioster, and the chief 
proee text of the cycle, the AgaiUifsh na Stnorath, found in the 
Ml. in an imperfect form, is extant In Mss. older by one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years. Boc Captain Sorley 
Macdonnell, for whom the collection was tranicribed, end hie 
scribes seem to have been the fint compilers of a C^rpui 
OiiUftkum. For the welUlosowD Scotch Gaelic Ms., the Book 
of the Dean of Lismore, which antedates the Macdoonell collo 
doa by about a century, is only partially made up of Osiiaoic 
pieces. 

The fashion set by the Macdoonell Ma. io bringing together a 
number of mtfrieal pieces,—(it is these alone which Mr. John 
MacNeill has edited and translated),—repreMntiog more or less 
aJl the phases of the cycle, was to be eagerly followed. From 
thence onward the number of Irish Mss. containing narrative 
Ossianic poetry steadily grows throughout the sevenieenth and 
eighteenth ceaturles. But in the majority of these the poems are 
in che sew and freer rnetrical system which first made its 
apjKarance in the Scotch section of Gaeldom in the sixteenth 
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ceotury, wh«reas the poems in the MacdoBoeU Ms. are alL in the 
formal mediavjJ metres, and thus approve themselves products 
of the fourteen (h'fUteenth centuries at laust. 

I do not propose to discuss the poems edited and translated 
by Mr. MacNeill, as the pceseot volume cooUins only about half 
of Che Macdounell coUectloo, and discussion fa beat reserved 
until all the poeaa are accessible. I will only re^mphaaise the 
distinction which, over twenty years ag;o, I drew in voL a5 of 
the Folk'Lore Society's pubUcatloos {Gat/if IbJA T^Us) between 
the verse and prose preaenrmenu of (he Oisianic stories. The 
difference is not alone one of tone and style,—the content and 
/srreNM/ of the stories, the choice of incidents, the importance of 
(hemes, and the characterisation of personages vary In a most 
marked degree. To some, but a far slighter, extent, the Arthurian 
cycle offers a parallel. The Arthurian matter foiud in the 
Middle*Engliih poems which Miss Weston has grouped together 
under the title "The Geit of Sir Gawayne” differa markedly 
&om that found in Malory. 

I would also call the attention of loveri of fine literature Co 
the remarkable quality of many of these poems, which can be 
fully appreciated in Mr. MacNeilVi admirable veraiori' 1 would 
especially signal out No. V, Oirin's lament j No. XXXIII, 
Gralnne’s Sleep*iong for Diarmud; No. X GolVs Patting with 
his Wife. Here is poetry, exalted in sentiment, poignant in 
expression. 

In addition to bis work as editor and translator, Mr. MacNeill 
has in hit Introduction propounded a new, ingenious, and 
interesting theory coucemlng the origin and nature of the Osslanic 
literature, which deserves close atteotion from Bindenta of tradi* 
tional romance, as will, I trust, be apparent from the foilowing 
outline and comment, 

In texts which go back to the eleventh century at tbe latest, 
the deeds of Finn and his warrior dan are worked Into a 
traditional account of Irish history io the third ceacury a.d. which 
assumed substantially its extant form not Uter than the ninth 
century. The thread of the cycle is a feud between the kcu of 
Finn and the Milesian High Kings of Tan; Finn weds Grainoe, 
daughter of Cormac of Tars, and Oscar and Cairbre, Cormac'a 
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900 , fail fit each other’s baod in tlie battle of Gabhra, (be Canaiaa 
of the Ossismic legend. 

Tbi« tjadilional account it open to grave objectiona. A 
dittinguishing feature of 6c cycle ie 6e poeition aaaigned to 6e 
Fenian bands; these have tbe status of a eemUprofesriooal arznyi 
and are cooriiuially engaged in repelling 6e attacks of foreign 
invaders. No such atate of things is known to have existed, or 
indeed, as far as foreign iovasions are concerned, could have 
existed b third^entory Ireland. This discrepancy between his¬ 
tone fact and the donnhi of the cycle induced Professor Zimmer 
10 assign tbe latter to the ninth century, 6« period of the 
Viking iovasioai. Mr. MacKeiU’s theory ii diferent. He 
accepts as genoins the standing-army character of the Fenias 
bands; wbat he rejects as the hctica of a later age is tbe 
traditional history of the second-third century kings. Conn, 
Art, Cormac in the North, Boghan, AiliU Olun in the South. 
According to him the saga of 6ese chiefs is not that of settled 
dynasties with i backgtoand of regal status and descent cove^ 
ing centuries, as the chiefs of the seventh and eighth centuries 
fondly imagined, but of a period of conquest during which 6e 
major pirt of Ireland was subjected to 6e away of Milesian 
kings ruling at Tara in 6e North and at Cashel in the 
South. Tbe Milaiaa tribesmen were free men, and could only 
be called upon for abort spells of military servjce,^4 fort¬ 
night and a monb, says one text. But amongit 6e peoples 
subjugated by the Milesian chiefs were fighting races. Upon 
these the chiefs laid the burden of permanent liability to rniliury 
service; thanks to 6e standing aitnies 6us evolved they were 
able to dominate all Ireland, and establish 6e political system 
known to us from texts of the seventh century onward. Early in 
tbe fourth century Milesian supremacy crystallised round the two 
centres of Tam and Cashel; the institution of /faa^hip, 6e 
standing army orginiution of the subject races, died away wi6 
the conquest period which had given rise to it; the history of 
the second-third centuries was transformed in order to warrant 
the claims ol long descent and settled role put forward for the 
chiefs of 6e conquest. 

For Mr. MacNeill the Ossiank cycle consists of the hero 
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of one of these subject reces, more or less transformed 
wheo they were taken up by the Milesian story-tellers in order 
to fit them into the frameworlc of pseudo-histcty elaborated by 
the Milesian bards and aUamAs with the object of glorifyiDg 
the second-third century Milesian chiefs of the conquest. 
This admission into what may be styled Che o^ciaJ arpus of 
story-telling took place, and could only take place, long after the 
first formalion of the legends. So long ai any trace of the 
subject status of the Feiuan nces subsisted, so long were dieix 
legends disdained by the free kinsmen of the Milesian 
kings. Moreover, the latter had learnt and eagerly appr^ 
priated the older heroic legends of Ulidia, the legends which 
centred round Conchobor and Cuchulainn, and it was a main 
object of the Milesian bards to forge genealogical lioln in a 
serried chain uniting the chielh of Tara and Cashel with the 
mighty sons of Rudraighe who had held sway at Emain Macha 

It waa not until, in the courae of centuries, the dlsdnaion 
between the free and subject races of Ireland had become 
effaced in practice,—(it survived in theory until the final di^ 
appearance of the Irish school of genealogist anciquariei in the 
eighteenth eentury),—that Finn and Oscar could take (heir place 
by the side of Conchobor and Cuchulainn j and, to do so, their 
story must suffer a change- Originally the blood-feudi which 
supply a backbone to the cycle ran their tragic course wholly 
within the circle of the subject races} this would never do, and 
so the high-kings of Tara came to figure u protagonisu in 
the story, which thus became worthy the reclution of courtly 
9U<mhs> 

Another set of historical drcumstancas helped to deterreine 
the final evolution of the cycle. For centoriei there was strife 
between the Milesian chiefs cf the North and the South, between 
the race of Coon and the race of Soghtn. For cenlurtei the 
North held the advantage, though it was illusory rather than real. 
At length a time came when the chiefs of the South wrested 
the high kbgship from those of tbe North. But Firm and his 
band had always belonged to Che South rather than to the 
North, and the historical exigencies which, in their tiansfonned 
a^B, gave them Che high kings of Tara as opponents could 
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not do 4frA7 vith the pajvhoIogicAl evgency of all sagas, 
oaciely, that the opponent of the hero must be more or 
less of a Ttll&ifl, It was no discredit in the eyes of the eouthera 
bards that Cojoaci the great wise king of northern legend, did 
not enjoy in the Ossianie tales that r 4 !s which was his 
prerogaiire elsewhere. Rather were those bards minded to 
brighten the character of the warnor and to darken the character 
of the king. 

Socb, briefly sketched, is Mr. MacNeill’s theory. It coincides 
with the views 1 expressed twenty yean ego, in Oatlk J^k-Taki, 
in so fiir as it emphasises the part played m the flaal development 
of the cycle by the transference of the high'kingahip from the 
northern kin of the Ui Neill to the southern kin of Brian of the 
Dsig Cals. It was, to some extant, anticipated by the late W. 
Urtnima, who held the Renian tales to ba the product of people 
older than aud alien to the Milesian Gael. But in its elaboration, 
in its founding upon hisrorical, genealogical, tad literary con* 
lidentions, it is as original as it is remarkable. One of the 
literary cooiiderationi adduced by Mr. MacNeill is of special 
folklore interest. As we have seen, his theory postulates the 
dMtoriag of the Fenian legend to make it accord with Milesian 
pseudo<history. Now Cbere exists a romantie tale, Tfu Bcyiih 
ExfUiis ^ Finn, only preserved in a flfteenth century Ms., che 
content of which is partiy the same as that of a pseudo*historical 
tract found in the eleventh-century Book of the Dun Cow. 
Tweoiy*nme years ago I compared these two texts m these 
pages {Fdlk’Len Ftnrd, vol Iv.), and showed that the Boyish 
Bxpkits was essentially more archaic than the eleven th<eDtury 
tract Mr. MacNdU now claims the Boyish Exploits as the one 
surviving remnant of the Fenian saga before its contamlnatloo 
by the paeudo-blitoiy of the second*third centoriei,—a claiin which 
would throw it back to the eighth century at least. He main tains 
that it knows nothing of aa estahlished Milesian order, and 
that it is wholly concerned with feuds between rival divisions 
of the subject races. If he is correct, then my former contention 
is justified, end the Boyitk Exphiis is the oldest full presencment 
in the Celtic speech-srea of the Expulsion and Return Formula, 
aud, as such, a raythicc-hermc doouneat of the first importance. 
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A full criticism of Mr. MscNeiU’s theory vould lead me too 
far. For one thing, it it pre»ented In a tentative, fragmentary 
form that makes ciilidam difficult Nowhere is there a dear 
fiutemeot respecting the historic moveraeats postulated for the 
second-third centurieii nowhere a hint of the way In which 
the ethnological relations between the free and subject races or 
of both to the earlier Ulidiane are conceived. Does Mr. 
MacNeill regard all three as Gael? But 1 re&y say at 00ce that 
the theory strikes me as involving far too great a break with 
Irish tradition as extant from the seventh century onward a Whilst 
prepared to regard the major part of Irish history prior to the 
fourth century Niall as being eohemeriied and historicised heroic 
romancei I am not at present prepared to admit such a hjatorico* 
literary process as Mr. MacNeill postulates. Further, with the 
best iriU in the world I osnnot detect in the Fenian legends any 
trace of a '• subject" or •' servile " origin. On the contrary I The 
Fenian warriors are all very fine gentlemen,^^entlemen for whorn 
warfare, the chase, and dalliance are the sole objects in life worth 
consideration. 

ALfRBD Kvn. 


ViTAi SAJ/CToauu HiaiRKiAS. Partim hsctenus ineditae ad 
lidetn codicum manuscriptorum recognovit prolegomenie 
notii mdicibui iostruxit. Caaotue PtuMuia. A.M. s voli. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, rpio. dvo. pp. cxcii^syg, 390. 

NowasKi, perhaps, is the line of demarauion between the Pagan 
and Christian systems of thought reduced to narrower and more 
shadowy dimeosions than in the history of early Celtic Cbri^ 
tianity. If the settlement of the Christian frith in Ireland was a 
peaceful one, inviting few calls to what their early teachers called 
" red martyrdom,” or the suffering of actual death for the faith, it 
was largely because the teachers of that frith were not rDisslonsries 
coming from abroad, to whom the native customs and beliefs 
would at every point present antagonistic elements calling for 
complete uprooting and reversal, but men bom and bred in the 
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same rraditiMis and system of things, and clinging with all the 
strength of herediui; custom to the ancient ways m which they 
bad grown up. The native traditions were a$ intimate a part of 
the textare of thought of the Celtic “Saints" or teachers as they 
were of the people whom the/ sought to instruct. Hence a 
Bansitiou chat might, in the haods of foreign missionahes, have 
been attended with sharp collisions between the outlook of the 
teachers and that of the taught, went forward in Ireland with as 
little uprooting of native habits as possible. The liberal incor* 
poraiioD of old beliefs with the new was not a dangerous 
experiment, doubtfully acquiesced in by the religious leaders j it 
was aa uocooidous but universal result of their ow& native habits 
of life. The feeling of opposition between the old order and Che 
new, such as we see symbolized in the hostility of the Druids to 
5c. Patrick or iu the parable of King Mureough aud the Witch* 
Woman, though It was no doubt aroused occasioaall/, was rare 
and uoueual. The worship of itream and well and Are and stone 
continued much as of old, only that it became assodated with the 
name of lome local hermit or abbot who bad supplanted the 
crigioal pagsD deity of whose special cult It formed a part. 

All thii is fairly well ufideritood, but the recent edition of the 
Latia Livee of the Irish Saints, the Santiprvm by 

the Rev. Charles Flamraer, presses the matter a step further, In 
reading these Lives it is impossible to resist the cooclusioo thst 
he has himself come to, thst leveral of the individual laioti have 
iaoorporated into their actual life^tory large eietnents derived 
from the tradidoDi concerning some earlier pagan god or hero 
belonging to the district in which they settled. This may have 
happened frequently, but it is not always poseibie to trace the 
direct conoecdon between the Chriscian saint and his pagan 
forerouner. This can, however, be done in the case of St 
Molliog of Ferns in Lemster. He is named Moiling of Luachair 
on account, as his Irish pedigree tells us, of his three swift leaps 
which he took in clearing L^chalt of Dega “when the spectres 
were after him."* 

Now we find In two Irish secular tracts,—the “Colloquy of 

'Irish life, ed. by WbiUey Stoke*, pp. 14 26 0 ^; Siha GitUHtti, td. 
by Staodlkli H. O'Qmdy, vqL h.> Extract* III. (vjij.j. 
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the Ancien«" und the “Borohme,”—tbai, in the rime of Finn 
MacCumhalll, one of his followers, «ho hailed from identically 
the same district. Ross Broc b Leinster, was named Mollbg 
loath or “the Swift,” on account of his athletic povers. It b 
evident that the Sabt^s cognomen is a corruption of chat of hie 
pi^an predecessor, and that the characteristic quality of the one 
hu been transferred to the other. But this is not aJl The 
district of the pagan Moiling luaih was remarkable for a cascade 
which afforded relief to every disease, while the life of St. Moiling 
epedaUy associates him with the perambulation of tikis same 
waterconrse, to which in his time and up to the fourteenth 
century or later the afflicted people of the surrounding country 
coorinued to resort for the cure of various ailments. Again, both 
the pagan and the Christian Moiling were closely concerned with 
the remission of the heavy Leinster tribute known as The 
Borohme or “ The Tribute " par txulUnei, and it is allowable to 
hope that, if there ever existed an actual St. Moiling, (which we 
are sometimes tempted to doubt), some of the diicreditahle 
stories about this incident, as well as other wild tales told of 
him, have really been derived from the men ancient cycle of 
legends belonging to the pagan hero of the place. It seems likely 
that the confusions b St Mollbg'i genealogies arise out of the 
same cause. That a connection between the two Moliings was 
generally recognised is shown in the fact that Finn is said to have 
prophesied the combg of the saint while he was in the company 
of Moiling lualh, and on the very spot associated with both the 
namesakes.^ 

1 / we possessed a similar conoeetisg link between St. Brigit end 
her great pagan prototype, the Triune Goddess of Wisdom or 
Foetry, Medicine, and Smithcraft, from whom she has evidently 
derived her fire attributes, we should no doubt find that the 
irausitioD was equally simple; onfortunately, no evidence aeeina 
to be forthcoming to show that the cult of this goddess, (which 
seems to have been one of the most widespread Celtic pagan 
observances), was especially connected with Kildare, the settle¬ 
ment of the Chrisdaa Brigit; that is, if we except the perpefual 

*L4t. Life. ToL u , pp. Jp3'X9*t InUodwtku. pp tecc.-lxail.. md 
Kotos; cf. Cerfttva.rol L, pp. i 5 *‘ 3 * 364*6; vol. il, tiB 169, 405 406. 
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fire kept up at Kildare and tended by forty virgins, which was 
evidently the relic of & Iccni pagan cult The local connection 
with Kildare iii however, In the case of this Saint alxnoec a 
negligible natter; for the “Mary of the Gael,” as she is 
frequently called, held a pre'eminent and universal position in 
Gaeldom as preeiding genius of the hearth and protector of the 
hotneitead, and there can be little doubt that she owes this wide 
distinction to the incotporatroa of the older cult with her own 
more local fame. 

Mr. Piunmer lays special stress upon the similarity between 
the Qsmei of certain Irish saints and words metniog ‘‘fire'' or 
‘’water." He derives the name of St. Aed of Ferns,—with its 
Latinised forms Aldus, Aedan, or Sdanui; or with the prefix me 
(‘’my"), and the diminutive eg or er, becoming Maedoc or 
Mae^og C’my little Aed'Oi—from tha Irish (ud ('’fire"); or, 
•gain, St. Laarian, better known with the endearing prefix mo as 
St. MolaUe, the founder of the wealthy and powerful Abbey of 
Devenish on Lough Erne, whose came seems to be derived from 
an Irish word meaning a "little flame*; or St. Abban, whose 
name may have been confused with the Irish ebann water'*)• 
The Editor coosideri that the fire or water legends ascribed to 
these saints may hue been transferred from those belonging to 
some local solar or water deity, In the same way he connects 
the oiree Molos, (" my Lugh " or " Lugaid auD*god 

Lugh, and he sees in his life solar attributions. There is much 
probability In all this; oevertheless, it is a supposition that may 
be unduly pressed. Ko names are more common both in the 
secular and religious literature of Ireland than Aedb and Lugh, 
aod it is as unnecessary to connect them, simply on that account, 
with any sol&t or other deity as it would bo to connect every 
person bearing the ruinie of Smith with one particular industry, 
lo the career of many of these saints we get a curious combination 
of fire and water incidents. This is notably the case in tbe 
fireodan legend, for, though his whole career turns upon his marine 
exploits, bis pre<emiQeQee is symbolized by fire attributes. In 
truth, socb marks of future greatness as can be shown forth by a 
flame issuing from the mouth or playing about the head of a 
famous child, or by a star falling into the bosom of its mother or 
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b; glotws of fix9 in her biea$t$, ere too UBuel and widespread to 
be taken as anychfng more than general symbols of the future 
brilliance of a yoath’s career. They are poetic fornulse common 
to all literatures, Eastern as well as Western, and do not 
DCcessiiaCe a definitely solar connection, though they generally 
accompany it. 

Mr. Plummer has taken his matenal chiefly from two manu¬ 
scripts which probably Have a single source,-^ona in Marshes 
Library, and the other in Trinity College, Dublin (marked E. 3. 
t:),^nd from two RawIiDion Mss. in the Bodleian (RawL B. 485 
and 505), of which one is a copy of the other. Many of these lives 
have not been published before, though a few of them have 
appeared among the great collections published by Colgan, Fleming, 
and the Bollandiats. We can fancy with what admiration the 
devout and indefarigable Colgea would have regarded this worki 
representing the completion of his labours and the fulfilment of 
hii aspirations; and elso with what pain and horror he would 
have read the Bdiiorii admirable introduction on the *' Heathen 
folklore and mythology in the lives of Celtic Saints,” in which 
over a hundred pages ere devoted to the discustion of the solar 
and water elements in thess lives, the cult of trees, stones, and 
other objects, the association of the stunt with the heathen diuid, 
charms, taboos, fairy elements, etc. Pull as these blogtaphiee 
ere of pagan admixture, they have yet undergone a careful and la 
many instances all too successful farcing and editing for the 
purposes of edificacion and for the due glorification of the Saint •, 
and many of tbeb wildest and most savage elemeots have beer> 
omitted or transformed into some milder and more acceptable 
mould. This can be clearly seen ia compariag the Irish Life of 
St. Moiling, edited by Whitley Stokes, with the Latia life given 
in this book. The former is written in the crude folk-tale style, 
aod is full of aapleaaant incidents, many of which, such ei the 
Saint's birtbstory and the meeting with the leper, have either been 
greatly modified or omitted altogether in the Latin Ufe. Thie 
Saint seems to have been popularly regarded as a grotesque 
figure, about whom it was legitimate to create strange stories. 
His Interview with the devil, upon which subject an ancient Irish 
poem is founded, his wild leaps over hOls and into the clouds, the 
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coaiae pleasantry cf tbe leper and epectre iDcideott, hie associft' 
lioa irith the Gobban saer (ibe typical pagan architect and 
builder of Irish imagiaation)» who reappears b every euecesaive 
age with the same joyous vitalltyt and the evident delight taken 
b MolUag^a sharp practice b bis dTorts to gain the remission of 
the Lei&ater tribute, all tend to show that he impersonates some 
tiaduiooal figure of the Til Eulenipiegel type. We note Chat 
Adamnan’s name^ not meutloned in the Larin Life, where the 
protaiting opponent of St Molliog'a tricky conduct is simply 
called santfus ma^us, just as the Gobban sa*r appears in the aame 
story u an ingtnmHt artiftx un named, which showa a creditable 
caution on Che part of the clerical compiler. 

A close study of these saints’ lives b their various recensions, 
Latio and Irish, would form aa instructive study in the develop* 
meet of the religious biography out of the popular folk*tale. 

There is great diversity In the Lives, and a comparisoo with 
the coReiponding Irish life is oden intereiiing. Ai a rule the 
Irish Lives are simpler and more full of local and characterbdc 
touches. They show a less fully developed sense of what is and 
what is net proper and dlgnlded for a saint to do, and we thus get 
oearer to the actual dady life of the subjects of the biography. 
For instance, the Latin Life of Oaran of Cloomacaois here 
priuted ofTeri suggestive points of comparison with the Irish Life 
printed by Whitley Stokee (lom the Book of Lismore. Even 
where the same bcidents are retained, their arrangement is often 
different, and inoet of the more precise details are omitted. Such 
are the friendly participarion Of the youthful Prince Dermot, the 
then eviled heir to the throne of Tara, in the founding of 
Ciareo’s moDestery of Clonroacsoii, or the charmbg story of the 
boy Nionid begging a loan of tbe copy of St MatDiew’i Gospel 
from which Ciarau was studying when both were students in the 
monastic school of Clonsrd. We would note the difhcul^ 
experienced by both compilers b fiitlog In the account of tbe 
arrival of merchants with **wine of Gaul,” when the Saint stood 
in need of refreshment for bis goests, with the necessity they also 
felt of obliging him to work a miracle for the purpose. Both had 
evidently found the realistic explanation in some earlier and more 
simple copy, and they fit it into different parts of their narrative, 
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with An evident besitsuon both as to ita propriety as a too 
cnundADe expiAnstioD, tnd as to how the cooflicdog Accoimts caq 
be made to tally. 

A further point in which the author of the Rawllosoo test has 
“ improved " on his predecessors is in bis omisaion of the touch* 
log And evidcQiiy historic reminiscence of CiAran's death found 
both in the Marsh’s Library text nod in the Irish version. No 
doubt he considered that the monk’s very hnmta shrinking from 
the '’dread upward path” into the unknown was unbecoming in 
a saint Probably also the dying man’s impatient and con* 
temptuoui dismissal of his disciples' proposal to stay by his 
relics," i.e. his dead bones* was unpleaslng to the sentiment of a 
later age. On the other hand we And aa addition made to the 
mention of the ''hallowed fire" kept always burning at the 
monastery of St. Claran of Saighir which is instructive. In the 
Latin form it is developed into a Pascal fire* "et sanctus senex 
Kiaranus aolebat igoemallurD ia suo monasierio, nisi coniecracum 
ignema pascha usque ad pascha sine extiaccione" It is likely 
that this ever*burning fire had, Uke St. Brigit’s fire at Kildare, a 
more ancient origin than that of the monks of 5 t Ciaran’s 
monastery. The transformation into a pascal fire has probably a 
parallel in the pascal fire at Tara (or Taillte) so confusedly spoken 
of in the lives of Sb Patrick. 

To the general student the most important new matter ia these 
volumes will probably be the two Irithcrto unpublished Lives of 
St. Brendan. The second of these lives, taken from a Bodleian 
Ms. (e. Musaeo it!.), sometime belonging to the Abbey of Valle 
Crudi in Denbighshire, shows many peculiarities, and is of 
spedal interest as being in the Editor’s view the original bom 
which was derived the Aoglo*Nortean poem published by F. 
Michel in tdyS. and by Suchier three years previously. Taken 
along with the Latin and German texts published by Jubinal, 
Schroder, and Card. Moras, the Early English venions printed by 
Thomas Wright, the Irish Life from the Book of Lismore edited 
by Dr. Stokes, and the Angla*Narmau poena, students have now 
before them the larger part of the material available for the study 
of the Brendan legend. To Irish readers its chief interest will 
always lie in the meeting in it of an Eastern and a Western 
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•lernent, and the disctkaiuft^on of the native material from the 
foreign admiatore with which it haa uadoubtedlf become 
assreHated. 

Mr. Piummei's introduction is so detailed and complete that it 
offers few points for comment. There is sa accidental slip on 
p. clxaii, of “ Generis for “ Exodu8»'' and on p, claxxi- it may 
be remarked that the conaecrion between fairies and angels bas 
always retained its hold on the Irish mind, the fairies being 
popularly supposed to be the angels who fell with Lucifer. The 
Editor seems to lean to the popular theory that as a rule the chief 
came over hrst to Chhatisnity, brioging his tribe or clan along 
with him. We have never seen sufficient reason for accepting the 
view that in Ireland the people accepted Christianity in maisesi** 
we do not hear of the baptism of whole tribes together. In msny 
cases, such as that of E^og Laeiy or King Murtough macBrca, 
the prince was the most determined opponent to the new 
doctrine j in others, such as that of King Aedh, who gave a site 
for a church to St. Columdile within hii royal fort of Derry, the 
church seems to have been admitted as a hiendly experiraent. 
In the larger number of eases the desire for leaning seems to 
have been the lure which attracted the young chiefs» sj it 
attracted the people, to the monaslic schools, and there they 
imbibed Chrutiao iastruotion. We hear of thirty sons of kings 
and princes studying at one fine at the school of St. Brendan 
^ MolHnfx Whitley Stckei, p. lo), and in numerous 
instances it was the repose and learning of the monastic life or of 
a hermitage which attracted the close kin of chiefs. Many of the 
“ Saints" were of royal binh, but, though this no doubt facilitated 
the spread of the sew docuine among their aopls, we have never 
bees able to see proof that there were forcible or even voluotary 
conversions of whole tribes at once io Ireland such as occurred In 
Normandy under Chatlemape or in Norway under St. Olat 
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Studies ik Ekglbk awd Comparative LiteratoRS. By former 
Rnd presenl ttudeots at Radcliffe College. Presented lo Agnes 
IrwiD, Dean of Raddifle College (Ceoabridge, M»bs.), (Rad- 
diffe College Monographs, No. x 5.) Gian & Co1910. Post 
8to, pp. V1U+ 17c. 

This work is of the rtture of a FtsiseMft dedicated to Mias 
Agn« Irwia, a former Dean of RedcUffe College, and like most 
volutnea of that description affords a good deal of " fine confused 
reading.” Some of the artidea are purely Uierery. Others deal 
with matters of interest to folklorists, and of these the two which 
have most attracted us are chose on “ The Story of Vortigem’s 
Tower,” and the “lalaud Combac io Tristan," both of which 
display much research, and are well worth reading. We cannot 
help also alluding to Miss Allen’s study on the “Authorship of 
the Prick of Conscience,'' long aacribed to tbit delightful writer, 
Richard Rolle of Hampole. Miss Allen more than dcubM this 
assignment, and gives very cogent reasons for the hwiiatiorj 
which she shows in accepting the popular verdict. 

The shortest paper in the book,—consisting of but two pages,— 
is by Miss Blount It oonuins the ioporiant infornution that she 
bas collected fsirly complete inaierial “for an onomasticon, or 
oame-beok of the Arthurian cycle of romances, which, while not 
likely to be published very soon, is now accessible to scholars in 
the library of Harvard University.” Seeing how very useful such 
a book would be to hosts of workers, and how absolutely hopelesa 
it is for them to think of visiting the “library of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity,” we venture to express the hope that someone will expedite 
the pubUcarion of this work so that it may be i«ertible to those 
unhappy enough to live out of reach of the exiiring manuscript. 

B. C. A. WxNDU. 


On THB HltfORY or THE BALLADS, XtOO-IgOO. By W. P. KlR. 
(From the Ptwudings ^ the British AfoSmy^ vol. iv.). 
Frowde, 19x0. Svo, pp- ay. 

The ballad, Professor Kcr thinks, is an idea, a poetical fonri, 
which can lake up any matter, and does not leave the matter as it 
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wu before. The key of the position for the study of the subject 
is to be found in Denmark, aod the author speaks with special 
praise of the collection made by E. T. Eristensen. Ballads were 
still alive in Jutland in the nineteenth century, aod the ballad* 
dance of the present-day Farbe Islanders preserve what waa oot 
so loog ago the favourite amusement of the old Danish country- 
houses. This being the case, it is very interesting to find that, in 
spite of the close connection between Denmark and Genaanyi the 
ballads of tbe latter country have had but little influence on those 
of the former. Nor does there seem to have been any very close 
connection with those of England; in fact, the author finds that 
it is with France that the Danish ballads are most closely linked. 
Tbe connection between tbe ballad and folklore Is dealt with 
incidenully, the author pointing out that “ there Is a freedom of 
communication,^ bee passage,—between tbe popular tales 
(mAHhiti) and tbe be) lads, with this most important condition, 
that nothing shall be taken up by a ballad except what ij fit for 
the ballad form.* The subject must not be too large or too 
complicated, and for this reason many fairy tales are unfit for 
ballad treatment on account of the great variety of adveoturet 
which they exhibit. Further, tbe fairy ule generally has a happy 
ending, which is not beloved of the ballad. This is a very 
illumiDsting and interesting study of a most fascinating subject. 

B. C A. WiNULB. 


CsKTAiH QuBSTs aud DoLsa. By Charles Psabodv. (From 
tbe Putoam Anniversary Volume). Cedar lUpida, Iowa; 
The Torch Preas, 1909. gto, pp. 344*567. 

Thq reprint coouIqs a niunber of interesting notes on seasonal 
cuitoma—Christmas, Easter, and the like,—with questing songs, 
most of wbicb, we think, bare already appeared in the columns of 
Felk'Lon. In places the collection rather suffers from the hct 
that the infomiscion U somewhat “ thrown together,'' if we may 
use that expression without any ofieoce. For example 

*' HOLV W&EK.—In Eogltrid on Pila Sudsy icwu thecuBtain to chrov 
cnknftooi the cburch*tov«n to (be children; tod io Selgium, daiarin {ot/iUu) 
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were &irri«d la procculoo, &od caugbi by Ibe children. Saerts iratuhsa are 
UiU itutriiuUd from tjl CotkaHe ekunAei. The ciJui caugbi ftom (hem 
rcttined smne of ibe inpomd eirraee." 

The seotence which we h^ve ItAlicised would seem to iodicate th&t 
in tome unexpUioed way cakes were thrown (toiq the "palm* 
braachea," ^wbich are very commonly twiga of yew or some 
coniier)i for the children to caKh. If this be the meaning, *e 
can only say that, with a fairly wide acquaiotaoce with Catholic 
ritual,^^d, of couxae, the reference U to the distribution of 
"palms” on Palm*SundAy,a part of the service on that day In 
every CathoLc Church in the world,—we have never seen or 
heard of cahea in connection with the ceremony. We coDcIade 
that this sentence le cut of its place, and should have followed 
that which actually succeeds it. Placed as it is it is very ■m»' 
leading. 

B, C. A. WriroLK 


The OaioiHS or PorvLaa Sitpemtitioms ahd Cvvtoms. By 

T. Shahtbr Knowlsoh. T. WsaiffiR Laukib, 19to. 

8vo, pp. X'hees. 

"The following pages,” aays the author in a brief preface, "are 
baaed on firand’s Popular Antijuitiu, the edition published in 
I del, supplemented by the results of later investigation, hfy aim 
has been to deal only with those superstitions and customs which 
are operative at the present time; and, so far as is possible, to 
trace these to their origiosl sources. In some cases the task is 
fairly easy, in others very difficult; whilst in a few insUnces 
the * prime origin,’ to use the words of Brand, ia absolutely 
unattainable.” 

So bi good. The critic’s task la clear, vis., to judge how far 
the author has aclueved the object he haa had in view. He 
begins with a sensible little essay on Buperstitio)), its psychological 
causes and the external occurreoces which give it shape and 
maintain its eiristencd, winding up, however, with a hint that (to 
use a common phrase) “ there may be something In it after all.” 
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Then we enter on his version of Ellis's "Brand," cut down to 
some aid pages of large type by the omission ol everything 
which Mr. Knowlson believes to be either obsolete or irrelevant 
We thus have 76 pagee» or about half the present number of 
(allowing for difference of type), allotted to Days and 
Seasons, 14 to Marriage, one to Christening, j 6 to Divinatlort 
and Omens, (here Mr, Ktowlson practically parts company 
with Brand), and 49 to Miscellaneous Saperstirions and 
Customs j hardly to adequate presentation of the wealth of 
existing folklore in Great Bnuin I A page and a half quoted 
from Douce's //lustrations of ^saktsptatt sofftcei for Morris* 
danebg; the Mummers' Play and the Wten*Huot are not so 
much as mentioned. Hay and com harvests apparently are never 
gathered io the British Isles, and no one ever dies or is buried, 
The fiet is that Mr, Knowlson's real object is to discuss and 
account for, without too rigorously condemniog, the fsahicnable 
supenucions of a certsio leotioo of society io the present day, 
such u concern May weddings, naascots, palmistry, and the like; 
together with the common fancies about spilling salt, sitting down 
thirteen at uble, and so on,—(he omits walking under a ladder, 
saluting the new moon, and many others equally common),— 
and a few pretty customs like Ussington we)l>dressiDg, which may 
attract the attention of tourists. His explanations, thanks to 
the authorities he has consulted, are much better than were the 
speculations of the old-fashioned aotiquariei on these subjects, 
But they are very prolix, and do not rise above the " popular 
level, and the book as a whole adds nothing to our knowledge 
beyond a few fresh instances of well*koown superstitions, and two 
short accounts of those connected with the theatre (p. sag), and 
with card-playing (p. 333), which do appear to include seme 
items hitherto unrecorded. 


CKAitnonB S. Bvattc. 
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Ths Rn)DLB$ 0? TEE Exeteb Bool Ed. widi Introduction! 

Notes, and Glosaary Fudeuck Tutfer, Jr. Gina & 

Co.| 1910. $ 90 , pp. cn + s9s. 

This very erudite work cootaios a inat cf tbe ELiddlea b Ibe 
celebrated ExiUr with copious notes and a series of aolu* 
tions approved hy the author. Tbe tianscdpt,^hongh a gloisaiy 
is appended,—will oolj be of semce to persom who can read 
AngloSaxon, and (be present reriewer, haviog tmToituaaielf fQ^ 
goReo Qioat of wba( be once knew of that toogue, after potaUog 
out one or two riddles has cvow Co cootent bima^ with the fervent 
hope chat tbe learned writer will oa some earl? daj give to the 
world a short translation of these riddles fer tbe use of folklorists. 
Even che folklorist who is ^onnc of AnglO'Sajion will, bowevoi 
And in the lengthy and admiraUe intioductioo a great deal to 
interest bitn, and tbe same may be said of tite Kotssi* though k 
if lomewbat tantaliring to gee tbe answer without being able hilly 
to grasp che meaning of the question. 

In tbe introduction, deahog Arst of all with the nature of 
riddleSi the autbor points out tbes coonection with netapbors aa 
originally aodieated by Aristocle, and wkb poecry, which we 
approach at least when we And ti>e reply to a riddle relating to 
"the heaven's tooth * to be ” the wind.” Aleo it is cloedy related 
CO che myth, for "tbe riddloi hke rite myth, ariaes out of tbe 
desire to invest everyday thii^ and thoughts with the garb of tbe 
unusual and tbe marveUoua" Use author Curther devotes eone 
space to tbe diatinction betwee n kuesMUst/ and w/ksrH/sti, or 
llteiary and popular problema, and driniwei tbe tnanner is which 
the former may be derived from tbe latter. Two sections ere 
devoted to "Tbe origiiials and anakguee of tbe Enter Book 
riddles” and tbek authorship respectively. There is a full 
bibliography, and iboee who are incerested in the study of riddles, 
now degenerated into one of tbe wont ioflictiooa which we sufer 
from the most tiresome of bmes, will find indiesCed for them tbe 
directions in which they may meet fruitfully pursue their studies. 


B. C A WltfDLL 
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Tbb Sxeh Rbucion. In Guius, Sucred Writiags and Authors. 
By Max Arthur Macauupf®. 6 toU. Oxford: The 
Ciueadon Press. 1909. ^3 rom.; lxxxviu-i>3S3» 351, 

444, 4ai, 352. uid453. II). 

Much has beea written on the history of the Sikbs and (lieir 
religious beliefs, but the literature of the sect wss practically 
uoknowD to the scholars of Europe until 1S77, when Dr. Ernest 
Truopp published The ffpfy Serif tum 0/ the ^khi. This edition 
was in many ways unsstiafactory, partly od account of the author’s 
lack of familiarity with obscure local dialects used by the Gums, 
and partly owing to hla uniympathetical attitude to the views of 
the Gylnis or native interpreters. The task of Jirtally editing 
the Sikh Scriptures was le/i to a Panjab civiliao, Hr, Macauliffe, 
who, assisted by the co<operation of the leading scholars of the 
sect, has produced the present version, which may be regarded 
as authoriutive. This edition, however, due to a reaction against 
the interpretation ol Dr. Tmnpp, is not free from a danger 
peculiar to itself. The songs of the Gurus are often exceedingly 
obscure, and the reader will often have occaaion to doubt how 
far the mystical interpretations now adopted were present to the 
minds of the origiDal singers, and how far they nay have been 
suggested by later icholiaita. The editor, again, has not utilised 
the stores of new material on the nonotheistical developments 
of later Hinduism which have been collected by Dr, Grierson. 
Hence there is still room for an examination of Sikh theology 
end morels from a wider poinC of view. When this is undertaken, 
it must be based upon the uoseliiah life*woTk of the present editor, 
Kinak, the founder of the Sikh sect, was bora at Talwandl in 
the modern I^hore district in A.D, 1469, His teaching involved 
a protest egainst (he popular Hinduism of his day, and he called 
his followers Sikhs or "diadplee,” he being the 6xst of their ten 
Gurus or spiritual teachers. The Adi Granth, or standard collec* 
tion of the Scriptures, known to his followers by the digoified 
title of the Granth S£hib,Master Book,'’ was compiled by the 
fifth Garn, Arjan (a.ix Hla successor, Har Goviad, 

adopted that militant policy which soon brought them into coo* 
filet with the Mughal dynasty, and resulted in savage persecurioo, 
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Teg Bab&dur, the obth Gqn, bong toctored aad fiooUj beheaded 
by orders of AuraDfteb. 'Hus atrodoos i£t was aveoged by 
Goried Singh, die tench and last Goru, who organised his foUovos 
ad a fighting power, called them Sinfk or '^lioas,* isstead d 
SUihs, and established chetr organbacioD under the name of 
Khaisax '*the Elect” To him is doe the or baptism 

to the dagger, which ks soil dv rite of iaitiatioQ. On the 
collapse of the hfoghiJ power, the tovasioo of the Panjab by 
the Afghan Ahmad Sh 4 h Abdtb, by the defeat of the Marftthai 
on (he field of Plaipat in aj>. 1761, destroyed the last hopes 
of the establiahraeot of aa orthodox Hindu empire, and left the 
Sikhs free to pursue their aadooal desday. Ranjlt Singh (i yfio* 
I ^39) absorbed the Sikh Mills or confedencies, and established 
hid Court at Lahore es ruler of the nation. This power fell before 
British atucka in the socccmiTe wars of iS4S*6 and 1849-9, the 
latter involving the aanesatioo of the PaB)ab. Since that date, 
under the guidance of a socceanou of able ^*‘'*** and stimuUied 
by a remarkable series of jxophecios delivered by their Garus 
asDOUDciog the coming doannawo ol the white maa, the Sikhs 
have become devoted adberenta of the EnpiK. Their services 
in the Great Mutioy of | 8 S 7*8 have been repeated in many later 
campaigns, and we poeeen no Indian troops more cons^cuoos 
for loyalty and soldierly qaaliiiei At present the Sikhs number 
nearly 9 \ millions. 

The characteristic teaching of the Gurus te the Vaity ot God. 
Their creed is thus given in (he Japji of Kflaak, a verse which 
every Sikh most whisper id the morniog There is but one 
God whose name is True, the Creator, Devoid of fear and envy, 
ImiDortai, Unborn, Self-existent, the Tree, cbe Great, the Booati' 
ful/ To adopt Mr. MacatUiffe's sniamasy of their belief (voL i, 
Preface, p. xxiu), SikbisiD ** prohibit idotatry, hypocrisy, casta 
ezclusiveoena, the eoncremaboo of widows, the immurement of 
women, the use of wioe other intoxicaats, tobaccosmokiag, 
infanticide, alander, ^Igrimages to die sacred rivers snd tanks 
of the Hindus; and it incolcates loyalty, gratitude for all favours 
received, philanthropy, jastice, mpartiality, truth, honesty, and 
all moral and domestic viimes known to the holiest dtiiens ot 
any country." Its oeed may be summed up m the formula,— 
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the UDiCy of Gcd, the brotheihood of man, and uoiveraal tolera* 
tioiL Ic doubcleee otrea oiuch to Buddhism, and it is certainJy 
deeply indebted to the teaching of £ablr and his school and 
to the religious movement from Penia, itself probably suggested 
by Hindu Vedantism, which has resulted in the body of the 
nystical doctrine known as Suftism and its development Babiism. 

It is difEcult to forecast the future of Sikhism. Mr. Macauliffe 
truly compares Hinduiiro to a boa*constncior striving to crush 
thb phase of sectarianism within its folds j and there can be no 
doubt that in these later days its pracdcei have fallen short of 
the ideal itsndud prescribed by the Gums. The bonds of caste, 
idolatry, and pilgrimages to Hindu sacrad places have been widely 
adopted But it still preserves a large meaiure of vlulity, and 
the efforti of its leaders are now devoted towards the restoration 
of its primitive beliefs and usages. This revivsl of the faith will 
be largely stimulated by the present work, which may encourage 
oihcisl patronage of a sect oo which the maintenance of British 
supremacy ao larply depends. 

It is impoesible within the limits of this review to indicate 
in detail the many interesting features which render this book 
valuable to all students of comparative religion. The develop* 
ment of monotheism, the mystical conception of the Godhead, 
the mass of hagiology and miracles which hu grown up round the 
lives of the Curas, all deserve attentive study; and the religious 
and moral insight of the Gurus will probably be a new revelation 
CO those who are unfamiliar with the modem developments of 
Hinduism. If we coold be aaaured that the revival of VedsAtism 
and ocher efibrti now in progress to purify the dark places of 
Purfloic Hinduism in order to adapt it to the requirements of 
the present age and the indaences of western thought will, like 
Sikhism, be based upon active loyalty to the Empire, the outlook 
is India would be much more hopeful than it ia at present. 

W, Crooea. 


^ Bevitw should ht addrtati to 
Tub Editor or Foik Lort, 
c/o David Nutt, 

57'$9 Long iVcRS. London, W.C. 
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THE ANCIENT HYMN-CHARMS OF IRELAND. 

tX MIM UpAAJlOB KOU> 

(Rtal at Mteti»Ki ^ttrck i6tk. 1910.) 

The n&tive bytnn< and eglogie* of Irish saints are 
amongst (he oldest in western Europe, some of themi-^ucb 
as Secbnall’s poem in praise of St Patrick, St Patrick’s 
Lories, the poem of Ultan to St Bridget, and the Altus 
Presaier of St. Columba,—belonging, by every test of 
language and sentiment that can be applied to them, to the 
period to which tradition has ascribed them (ia the fifth to 
the seventh century).^ Only a few of the Latin Church 
hymns of western Europe date so early as the, though those 
of Hilary of Poitiers (d. 368) and St Ambrose (d. 397), 
who are reckoned by medisera] writers to be the earliest 

>Th« 0u«9 of tlw IriA hTm-wrilBs Potiick, t4^l: 

Sl SeebnoU, contBnpomj oT St Paokk; St Cotaaba, iS97i St Ultu, 
7056 ; St BioosB, t650; St. Cammaiii lb« ToU, tefii-J i St CodnliEiAe, 
t746j St C^naa flk«e US QeoMdeb. tfji; St iCofu me ’npraite, i 74 ^ 
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authors of Latin hymns, data from the middle and close 
of the fourth century. The use of hymns in the Offices of 
the Church was not encouraged by Rome; it only b^an 
to be admitted reluctantly in the twelfUi century, but 
Hraban Maur (78^-856) tells us that In his time the 
custom of singing hymns was elsewhere universal in the 
West* In Irish monasteries the use of hymns in liturgical 
worship must have begun early, as we hear in Adamnan’s 
Vita S. ColufHha (Lib- ii. 9) of a kymnorum liber sepii- 
maniorum sancti Cohmlxt wanu dacfiptus, or book of 
hymns for weekly use; and in the same life we are told 
that, on the morning of St Columba's death, hymns were 
sung in the Office at Iona, hymnis matutinalihvs Ur* 
mrnatis (Lib. III. aj); also a tradition connected with St. 
Columba's Aim Prosafor says that, in acknowledgment of 
the saint’s gift to him of this fine hymn, Pope Gregory sent 
him in return, among other gifts, "a hymn for tvtry night 
in the week” The story of Gregory’s gift may be an 
invention, but the use of hymns Jn the dally Offices seems 
deer, and that It became the general custom of the Irish 
monastic Church we know from the hymns for the canonical 
hours in the elghth-century Antiphon ary of Bangor and 
other early Irish service booka 

But it Is not of the use of hymns In Church worship that 
we have to speak here, but of hymns composed with quite 
another purpose and used In another way. Among the 
early hymns and religious songs that have come down to 
us are several composed as charms to ward off disease or 
plague, to protect the author or those who used the hymn 
from the perils of a journey, or in various ways to bring him 
good luck and freedom from danger. Among the twenty 
hymns or songs of Irish composition collected io the book 
known as the Liber Hymnmttn} (of which two copies, 

' In 563 Che Council of Br^ forbade the use of hjiDiw, bnl thle opposiboa 
wu brokea down at the CwmdJ ofToledo in 633, aod Spsia used them lirfely 

<Ediisd by Banwd wtd AlkioMn, 9 «ola. {Henry Brsdibaw Society, 1S9S). 
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differing only sightly, exist), ten were written expressly 
for the protectioo of the writer from some peril, bodily or 
spiritual, or are said to confer amUnr protectioD on those 
who recited them. In some cases, no doubt, tbeir use as 
charms was a later result of the tradition of sacredness 
attaching to their authorship or a^ bat in others the 
authors themselves are believed to have conferred upon 
them their special charm-power. Just as the small band- 
bells of the monks were used not only to call the hours of 
prayer but to exordse evil spirits, so ^e chann>hymn, while 
nominally if commemorated some dead saint or eulogised a 
living one, had also the more practical quality of warding 
off disease or death from those who recited it. These 
hymns partook of the same cbaraeCer, and in many cases 
were thrown into the same form, as the pagan charms which 
they to a certain extent replaced 
The first extant Irish hymn is Sechnall's or Secundlnus* 
Latin hymn In pmUe of St Patrick, AudiU omnes, a long 
hymn of which, in a fashion very common in early Ireland 
and not unknown elsewhere, every quatrain began with a 
aucceseive letter of the alphabet In order to get Patrick 
to listen to his poem. SecbnaJl is said to have suppressed 
the first stansa. which conveyed tbe fact that it was a 
eulogium on himself, and Patrick expressed himself so well 
pleased with the hymn that, at the close of its recitation, he 
offered Secbnall a variety of rewards for its composition, 
such as that as many sinful souls should go to heaven for 
the sake of this hymn as there were days la the year or 
threads in the hood of his cowL Seelmall contemptuously 
rejected tbe terms. "What believer,"said "would not 
take with him as many as that to heaven without tbe 
trouble of eulogiring a man thee at all ?" Finally, Sb 
Fatiick, who had already promised a full table to everyone 
who will recite the hymn before dinner and a apedal pro¬ 
tection to every new house in which it U redted on entering, 
raised his offers to a promise of heaven to everyone who 
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will recite it at lying down and at rising up. Even with 
that Sechnall was dissatisiied. “ The hymn/’ he truthfully 
said, "is long, and not everyone will be able to rein ember 
it "j and, finally, St. Patrick compounded for the recitation 
of the last three stanzas only, which will convey a blessing 
equal to the whole. “ Dee gratiasl' said the eul^^ist, satis¬ 
fied at last It would appear that the Irish mediieval 
memory was not to be trusted for long efforts, and that the 
convenient method of making three stanzas serve for the 
whole poem was one commonly resorted to, and we find 
indeed that in the Book of Mulling, in which this poem 
takes its place with other hymns in a special Office to 
invoke divine protection against that dreadful scourge of 
Irelsnd, the Yellow Plague, only three stanzas are used. 
The same thing occurs in this same service with regard to 
the hymns Neli Paitr of St Columba, that of Cummsin 
Fots, CeUbra Judo, and that of St Hilary, Hyntnum dicat, 
in all of which cases three stanzas serve for the whole hymn. 
This convenient plan of claiming the rewards of devotion 
with a minimum of effort is further shown by an abridg¬ 
ment of the Psalter found in the Lihr ffymnorum, in vrh\ch 
4 collection of 365 verses is made to do duty for the whole 
Psalter, the Preface stating that the selection was made by 
Pope Gregory and bore his special commendation. That 
the promise of St. Patrick was fulfilled may be held to be 
proved by a story in the Life of St. Canice, in which a man 
is said to have been saved from demons by reciting the last 
three stanzas, “ nofn vir ilU trio ce^iiuia de Ayptno S. Patridi 
ante ynertem ... contavit et ^ hoc Uberatus est de manihus 
nostris!' ‘ 

<Colfi&n, TV. Tkatm, p. 910. Id ib* of tbs hyi&n Chrittm in neOra, 
Deb three venci ck exi*nt, 4II the reotkinuig fUsm ef (hit tlphiberi^ 
b^Q having appareolif bean foigocteo. In tbe Baale Psalter <SU. A. vti. 3 ) 
the bjvno ie d«Kribad ts Zpf m mffrv. 

For other eumplas of the banafit e er trrf from radtlsg three seinsas aca 
**The CoUoguy,'* Sih>a CadtHfa, voJ. U., p. dm; Magr<Hn, abbot of Hi, Is 
said to have been skilled £□ tha three vams. 
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A similar bleauag is ascribed to the redtatioo of a Latin 
hymn of St <Engns mac Tipraite ( + 745) to St. Martip, 
which was a " protection or charm against every disease, 
and secured heaven for redting it 00 lying down and rising 
up” besides ensuring to a person who redted it before 
visiting a prince or a synod personal reverence and respect. 

Two hymns of extraordinary richness and melody, 
that ascribed to S. Cuebuimne (f 746^,“Hymn to the 
Virgin” and that of St. Colmaa Mac Murchon, Abbot 
of MoviIle» (f 73() JO praise of $t Michael,—have also the 
character of personal ebanoa, here intended solely for the 
benelit of the composers. The object of the former was, (as 
we learn from the prefaceXto fm him from the evil life be 
was leading, or to smooth the difficulties of bis studies; 
while the latter was composed, according to the guess of 
the writer, for the relief of the three sons of Murchu of 
Connaught, a bishop and two priests, who were making 
pilgrim^c across the Ictian Sea (as. the English Channel) 
and who were overtaken by a tempest and thrown upon sn 
island, where a great famine fell upon them. St Michael 
was the special guardian of the Irish against disease, and 
was, in general,regarded by the Celts as 1 protector agaiust 
demons of all kinda In an Irish tract we read.—“ the three 
hostages that were taken on behalf of tbe Lord for warding 
off every disease from the Irish are Peter tbe Apostle, 
Mary the Virgin, and Michael the Archangel”* The idea 
that these three august personages were held in hostage by 
tbe Deity for the safety of the people is peculiarly Irish. 
These two hymns, though written in Latin, are specimens 
of mediseval Irish verse at its best and richest All the 
intricate, nativ&bom systems of rhyme, correspondence, 
assonance, and alliteration are brought to bear to produce 
poems of that luxurious and go^eoos quality which Ireland 
alone produced at this period, and which was, in the com* 
binaiion of its features and the care bestowed upon it, 

'"S««oed Vaioeof Ad*ma,''ed. Sioha. Rm. CcS!. fd bL, 19 . 
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peculiar to Irish verse structure of the best period. Dr. 
Atkinson, in writing of these hymns, draws attention to the 
rich trisyllabic rhymes occurring throughout, the double 
consonantal alliterations In each line, and the correspond 
dences betMTcen the succeeding lines. "These pieces,” he 
says,“are poems io Latin written in popular metre by Irish 
poets; the prosody of the classical language is replaced by 
accent and rhyme, and the rhymes in each case are rich 
and perfect "* 

The largest section of the charm-hymns is directed 
to the attainment of personal benefits, but one or tvro 
were apparently used for the purpose of preventing 
public calamities. Such Is the short hymn in abrupt, 
rough Latin ascribed to St. Columba, beginning Noli 
Pater indnlgere, which was primarily intended as a pro¬ 
tection against fire and lightning, but which appears to 
have been used In a penitential office against the Yellow 
Plague, which decimated Ireland at frequent Intervals 
during the seventh century. According to an ancient 
prophecy, a visitation of Fire and Plague was to come 
in connection with St John's Day, and special Offices 
were drawn up to stave off the calamity. Professor 
Lawlor identifies this hymn^ as one of those occurring 
in the office of the Book of Mulling, and also in the 
.Seeond Vision of Ada**tnan, both of which were penitential 
acts in view of the visitation of PJague, and Dr. Bernard 

*The Hyem efSt CiiCboitBse, In S. begirt ^ 

Ct'DK I tB«s in \ oto^iii j Cf« I Con'd | oenw j vs'ri | o' 

Con'clA I BUi'dt I de'o | dig'num f ym’num | swkc'la | Ma'ri | s'. 

Ai 60 eunple ol St Coiojftc’i lijrao Co St Michael we lake the fird 91 r«m 
and the Iim lussfl but on«;— 

!o trioiiate <pes oitt fixa dod ra oisine 
ec archisgelum depieeor Mlcbselem ooioliie 


iCiers pcK^ai pnestare regie regni adia 
or poesedeen cun Ctmilo paradid gaudi^ 
* Lawler, Boek ef cap. tiI. 
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is dispctsed to accept has verdict Conaected also with 
the visitation of the Plague is St Coltnan's curious 
Irish hymn, with Latin phrases intermixed, Sm Df 
^ Blessing of God ** X which is said to have been com^ 
posed by St Colman mac Ui Clnasaigh, a arKrt iaf from 
Cork, and by hia feUow-etude&ta, to save themselves from 
that visitation of the Yellow Plague that occurred in the 
time of King Aedh Slaoe (c. 600X According to the 
Preface, which is amply supported by other authorities, 
the pestilence "ransadced all Ireland, and only one mss 
in three was left alive.** Colman and bU fellow-stud enta 
took to flight before it, and sought refuge on an island, 
according to the universal Irish belief that pestilence 
could not cross the water, and that at a distance of ' ntoe 
waves" from the shore they were safe. A most curious 
story in one of the prefaces to this hymn relates that 
thb visitation of the BnisU Cotmaiii or Yellow Plague 
came In consequence of a struggle between the oligarchy 
and democracy, owing to the great increase in the 
population, which caused a icairdty of agricultural land. 
The nobles of Ireland, supported by three well-known 
abbots, and with their two joint^kioga at their head, 
fearing a famine, assembled together and prayed and 
"fasted " before God to get the population reduced* The 
plague came in answer to tbdr prayers, but it is satis¬ 
factory to note that, instead of me^y cutting off the 
superfluous common people, as the combined church and 
state of the day desired, it selected as its first victims 
every one of the important personages who bad demanded 
Its aid.' This long hymn, to which there are various 

'iB the Uis of St Gerald e£ Keyo, b a aid to bsra dU^tprorad of the 
aeneo of the tbboo, wfawd to jcfa with ttew. 

•The wont Mfeeesk* <4 (to 7 imtin m "Grrat OesA," m dte 

Yellofr Pl^oe wwnl; ailed, auut e J in Irdaad ia (he rwn $s3 end 
ttd tfinio dora^ 664^69. I>a^ Oa Utw alWak the tvo jtoit- 
ViBfiS of Ton died, lad lb« Abtoe U Ooawd, Fwe, nmtruads. sad ether 
siGDisteila FovAbtioUorSef^,CB. Do^ accaatodtoiTinsBcaseeo. 
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Sfwdall}' Irish additions, invites the aid of the saints of 
the Old and Kew Testaments in turn in a sort of Litany, 
and relates Biblical instances of deliverances, such as Koah 
from the flood, Lot from fire, Daniel from the lions, etc., 
in the r^lar charm form. The last of these misceflaneous 
charm-hymns of which I shall make mention is St. 
Columba’s great poem the AUits Prosator, which con¬ 
ferred on those who recited it “many gracea," freedom 
from famine and nakedness and strife, the protection of 
angels, and safety from the attacks alike of earthly foes 
and of demons, with the certainty that no death should 
befall the reciter save ordinary death in a bed, or “death 
on pillow " (akspu pretioca) as the writer of the preface 
puts it This long alphabetical hymn, well known in 
the Galilean Church, and long ascribed to Prosper of 
Ai^uitaine,^^ may be called the Paradise Lost of medlsval 
Ireland. It begins by a recitation of the glories of the 
Trinity, and describes the creation of the Angels, their 
nine grades and their fall, the creation of the earth and man, 
the praises of the Hosts of Heaven (meaning here the 
Angels), the crestion of the clouds and sea, rain and 
rivers, the foundations of the earth, helJ, and the worship 
of the unde>world, the Garden of Eden, the thunders of 
Sinai, future judgment, and the last things. 

The cosmogonic speculations in this remarkable hymn 
are closely akin to those of The Book of Enoch, a book 
which, though lost until quite recent times elsewhere, 

U vtit (bllowcd by a ^eac mgrCality kftioftg (he eaule, wbkh broMahr about a 
£afD)M al) over tbe countr/. A mvfuiil oote eUtea >bat tbe man who wae 
allotted CO eomposa lines ai* 43 i which are in a dlfEerent metre, died of (he 
plague. 

lsfg« porQon of (be M/nu wu incorporatsd by HraljaJi Maar (rSd* 
$5$} Into a loog pc«in beguining ^&cmt nnau etuCiefr. 2( is found m four 
Mea among works turibored to St. Frospar of At^sitaine (403*465). In 
ebreo cases the hymn follows directly on iba DsvitartfUtfifilaiim, a work sow 
usually althbuted to Juliaoui Pomarlus (e. 300), Cboogb fonnetly believed (o be 
by Froapar. These copiss contain no pre&se, Cities to ibe or glosses. 
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s«ems to liave beeo well known in tke medieval period 
in Ireland. The Idea stiil prevalent in Ireland that Che 
rneddling and malicious fairies are Che angels who fell 
with Lucifer* and who were od their way down to hell 
when our Lord held up his band, which caused tbem to 
remain stationary wherever they happened to be at Che 
time, seems to find ao echo in this poem, which says 
that '‘the spaces of air are closely crowded with a 
disordered crew of rebel satellites, held invisible lest Rian 
should become infected by their evil examples and their 
crimes, if there were no wall or screen between him and 
them/ The great age of the composition, and its 
probable Irish origin, are ^own by what the Editors, 
Drs. Bernard and Atkinson, call its ''rude and barbarous 
though vigorous Latinity.” by its ose of an old Latin 
Biblical text as its foundation, and by the employment 
of those strange and bitarre Latin words found in Che 
Hispsi'ka /amino, and peculiar, if not to Ireland alone, 
to the Celtic districts of S.W. Britain and Ireland. The 
title of the tirst stanza, speaking of Columctlle as "the 
latest and noblest of Ireland's prophets/ seems also to 
suggest a date close to Columba's own time, for these 
titles were added later than the composition of the poem 
itself. 

None of the poems that we have hitherto passed in 
review, though composed as chartns or believed by later 
reciters to contain definite charm-power, can be said to 
show any connection in form or style with the Pagan or 
native charms which they displaced; they were formed 
upon another and foreign ecclesiastical model But we 
come now to a group which, whether wrinen in Latin or 
in Irish, show a marked similarity to the native charms 
common to this day throughout Ireland and the West 
of Scotland. At the bead of this group of native-born 
charm-poems we may place St Patrick’s Lorica. The 
word lorico or iuruo, the corselet or breastplate, though 
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% Latin word, no doubt adopted from 5 t Paul’s expression 
induH brieam justitue {Ephesians, v!., 14), is one found 
in the body of several of the hymn*charm 3 we have 
been considering, and it forms the express title of those 
we are now about to consider. It became the usual 
word used to express a poem of which the recitation was 
designed to form a protection against some explicit evil, 
or to give an indulgence to the reciter. It is quite possible 
that the poems were originally written in the form of a 
breastplate, just as charms in the form of crosses, circles, 
and squares with cross lines, are found in manuscripts 
and In written charms still In use.*^ Six of these tericas, 
or “Hymns of the Lerica" as they are sometimes more 
justly styled, have up to the present been printed. 
They are— 

(i) The Larieti of St Painetc. 

(s) The Lehca of Lodgea, 10 called in the Book of Cerne; 
celled also the Lorlca of Laidcesd mac Buith banntig (in 
Leahha*' Ertee), and of Laducan Scodgena (in Darmstadt or 
Kdln MS.); ueually known ai the LerUa of GUlss or Gildai. 

(j) The Zeriea of Colomclllej edited from Yellow Book of 
Lecan, by Dr. O'Donovan, for the Misc. of the Celtic Society. 

(4) The leriea of Mugron, Abbot of Hi or Iona, tp8o; 
edit^ by Dr. Kuno Meyer from Ma lUwl. B. jts, {Hih. Min., 
Anscdota Oxon., 1894). 

(5) lanea of Leyden; edited by Dr. V. H. Friedel in 
Zeitsehrift fUr CeUistke Philolo^, vol. ii, p. 64. 

(fi) ZflrtVo from MS- ifh. p. * 57 , Royal Irish Academy; 
printed in Bernard and Atkinson’s editioa of the Libtr 
Hymnomm, vol. li., notes, p. a to. 

A good deal of attention has been bestowed upon these 
poems in recent years on account of the similarities which 
several of them show to the tract known as Hisperica 

“8«e, fot exampte. “The Circle of St. Cofamdllc” ji» Mi. CelL ViUU, E, 
Trill, fol. I3.b, uid anolber cberm {or dlccorenog «goored byCo^joo, 
SqX9h lMikd9ms, rol i., pp, 395-396; Hydo, fiaifints Saiigt If Cenmsc/U, 
vol, U., p. 31. 
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fomina}^ a long piece written in that artificial and pom* 
pous style of Latin which stems to have been cultivated in 
Irish monasteries, or monasteries having in them a strong 
Irish element, in the seventh and eight centuries. Zimmer 
places Its Qse even earlier, and this opinion seems to be 
borne out by the occurrence of similar words io these 
early Lffriau. 

The question of their archaic and sli^lar linguistics, 
however, is not one which concerns us here unless it could 
be proved that these bizant forms were of the same 
kind and had arisen out of the same causes which tend 
in charms generally to preserve words whose meaning is 
forgotten, or which have become corrupted through their 
usage by persons who did not understand their meaning. 
In any case we know that in Ireland there eKisted one 
or more special and utificlal kinds of the native tongue 
called biorla /Uni or hirU na JU*d (" poeVs speech “) 
employed only by poets and brehons, and it is possible 
that similar vagaries of language may have been thought 
by the students of the cloisters to be specially suitable 
to certain kinds of compositioa So far as is at present 
known, the existing examples of it are confined to one 
long prose treatise, the Hisfieruti faminA itself, chiefiy 
occupied with a description of natural objects, the heavens, 
^re, the sea, the firmament, the winda etc, subjects 

‘^Tbt Hitftnc 4 /m n it t A int pebBtbtd by A. Ual la (be SlUi to), ef 
Ckititi Awlmt, ^ 479-500, brm lui}; we SUfiM, 

LtU.,ToL*t.,p^ i(S 7 - 96 . ItN lalMt editwe is UHtoTF. J. JnkifiKA 
{1908). h U ef ra^Dowm •wbeohip. Mti end Tbw uuj wa aw dSe i ’ that (Jw 
•xuaplw «]l htfl ftew Indi w i i afc ZiBser b tlkm iSat dKT wen wdnsa 
Ia MAe S>W. Bridab or Araiaeiaa thal bed t Mraei Irieh eleoeet 

io It. For » fliifiTiwni nfrhf ithnlf ert^ect we SwAwb 
(Afp., pp. TbwDcpcD, Jtow voL sU, ^ 8 ^ 90 , eoC 

** 61 o«ee BretoQDo,* MA, p. 86. Tba SL Omt pecaa wm ty 

Betbf&aoB m fir Dt^nUt AlMrUmm. «oL v. p> Cd. 

See alM Stowiaor'a ffiewr jflrdrw, pp. p., pop-32*. aad bii " tneerca 
•DGttres Kiep. Fftm. Aiwtte. cdtdk el e^aaent.* Viadek 18S7 {finfrmim 
As t C^mnaHmmi, iSSS-iISp). HMnuTiai’s erfiritwi (abore) 

girei SCovasrir^ icefbogs of (be fees aad ibe Bwoa glowes. 
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which seem to conoect it with St. Columba's Altus 
Prvsator, where some of the same obscure terms are found; 
ao Alphabetical Poem, (ie. that found in the St. Omer 
Ms., no. 666); and the Loricat of Gildas and St. Patrick,^ 
Hence it oiaj' be looked upon as being confined in its 
use to poetic or oratorical Sights, a sort of monastic 
euphuism or hearia fhni}* 

To us it is more important to notice that the structure 
of these poems, (or of most of them), tends to fall into 
a Axed form. Four out of the six known to us begin 
in the same way, with an invocation of the Trinity; af^er 
this opening, the Lmca of Gildas (or Lodgen, as it is 
abo called), and the Loma of Leyden proceed to a lengthy 
and extraordinarily minute enumeration of the parts of 
the human body, from head to foot, for which protection 
is invoked, and the pieces wind up by calling on angels, 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim, thrones, dominions, 
and powers, patHarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, virgins, 
and confessors to defend the reciter from all ills. The 
Leriea of the Royal Irish Academy replaces the list of 
the parts of the body by an enumeration of the perils 
from which the author prays to be preserved, and its list 
of saints whose aid is appealed to is simpler; it does not 
take the Axed form of the ''9 grades" of heavenly powers,^ 

AAhaj C'txtMiio’gtntt fragoient li an tJilargad rapatitfm of part 
of tli« Hiiftrita /aaw'nfl with a gloa^y ofdiScull Lalin vorda. 

**A poM nanad Tai^a O'kod; wrot* tn (ha raor (TOD,—‘‘Iriah la th< 
moat difficult atid ee^ua lasgonge lo (ha wtuld, having fiva dialacts, via, (ha 
common Iruh, iha poatie, (ha iawyar'c diaJact, tha ahaeraetive tsd separative 
I as}] ^ (heae Ava dinlacCB baing aa cofMOua aa any othar itmgiufa, 
ao (hat a man may Ua perfect b one, two, throe, or font of iheae dJalccta 
and not andenond even a word of the other " \ (aaa O^RriUy, Dieiionary, 
Sapp)eman(, i.n. h at h 

** Eight of the sine grailei are mandoaed (a «ich of these L^rieot^ ana 
(different in aach) beiog omkied. They are in the usual order. The Idea 
of the nioe onlera of angels waa adopted in Iba Weatam Church Aom the 
bofflilias of Gregory (ha Great (c, 6 cq); ii waa originally introduced through 
(be Graak myaticUn of (he wricisga of Dionysus in the fifth cntury. 
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such as is found lo the two Loricas of which we have 
spoken. Instead It calls for protection upon 
“ Every (blessing) without pain» every pure prayer* 

Every ladder that reaches beaveo shall be an ud to roe^ 

Every good aalni who sufered on the Surface of the Earth, 
Every chaste dUdple who was tortured for Christ, 

Every meek, every gentle, every candid, every pure pertoo. 
Every confessor, every soldier who lives under the sun, 

Every venerable patron saint who should reach me for lock, 
Everyone, gentle or simple, every saint who has suffered the 
Cross." 

The Lories of St Patrick Is more complicated and 
broken In In structure, and as a devotional poem It is 
far finer than any of the othera It Is divided Into 
seven parts, five of them connected together by the 
repetition of the word Atomriug ("I raise myself" or I 
arise"), the final portions being preceded by the solemn 
invocation of all the forces hitherto appealed to, to come 
to the aid of the reciter 

Against incanutloos of false prophets 

Against black laws of paganism 

Against false laws of heresy 

Against deceits of idols 

Against spells of women and smiths and druids 

Against all knowledge that is forbidden to the human real.” 

This piece both begins and doses with an invocation 
of the Trinity, which is preceded at the end by the well* 
known passage appealing for the aid and presence of 
Christ on every hand, and on all with whom the reciter 
is brought Into contact 

In the earlier divisions. Instead of a banal list of the 
members of the body, such as we had in the previous 
Lorieas, we get a short litany of the events of our Lord's 
life, succeeded by a recitation of the grades of angels 
and confessors. After this we have a short group of 
phrases appealing for the aid of the elements; for the 
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“Might of Heaven, brightness of the Sun, whiteness of 
snow, splendour of fire, speed of light, swiftness of Wind, 
depth of Ocean, stability of Earth, ftrmness of Rock,” 
to intervene in his behalf. 

The remaining passage is a fine Invocation of the power 
of God to exert itself in different ways against 
“Scares of demoor, alliireineets of vices, 

Solicitations of narure, 

Agaiiut every person who wishes me ill, 

Tar and near, alone and in a crowd. . . 

“ The Might of God for my piloting 
The Wisdom of God for my guidance 
The Zyt of God for n>y foreseeing 
The Bit of God for mj bearing 
The Word of God for my speech 
The Hand of God for my guardieiuhip 
The Tatb of God for my precedence 
The Shield of Cod for my protection 
The Host of God for my salvation." 

Here we have the complete charm«form carried over 
into the Christian hyinn, with its Iteration of the 
same idea with slight changes of wording. Let toe 
illustrate this by pointing to a charm, Chrlstiao also in 
sentiment but going behind the Christian period in Its 
form, from the Western Isles of Scotland, which Is 
almost identical with parts of this hymn of St Patrick;— 

‘'Jfutu h^/>n Prvyer. 

I am bending my knee 

In the Bye of the Father who created me. 

In the Eye cf the Son who purchased me, 

In the Eye of the Spirit who cleansed me. 

In friendship and aBection. 

Through thine own Anointed One, 0 God, 

Bestow upon us fulness in our need. 

Love towards God, 

L»^ wol L. pp. J 33 >J 3 SJ rol IL, pp, 49 *Si, 
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The AflMdoQ of God, 

The Smile of God, 

The Wisdom of God, 

The Grace of God, 

The Fear of God, 

Add the Will of God 
To do id the World of the Three, 

As angels end saioti 
Do in heaven; 

Each shade and light, 

Each da7 and night, 

Each time in kindness, 

Give Thou us Thy Spirit ”” 

Here U another beautiful Highland charm called the 
Ora turn buadh or “ Invocation of the Graces.” It has a 
strong pagan note 

" I bathe thy paltni 
In ihoiren of wine, 

In the lustral (ire, 
la the Seven Elements, 

In the Juice of the rasps, 

Id the milk of honey. 

And I place the nice pure choice graces 
In thy fklr fond face. 

The grace of form, 

The grace of voice, 

The grace Of fortune, 

The grace of goodness, 

The grace of wisdom, 

The grace of charity, 

The grace of choice maidenliDess, 

The grace of whole*souled loveliness, 

The grace of goodly speech. . . 

A shade art thou in the heat» 

A shelter art thou In the cold, 

Eyes art thou to the blind, 

CarMt'PM voL L, p. 3. 
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A staff an thoa ta the pi^nm, 

An isle art then at sea, 

A foriKsa an ihca on laodi 
A well an thoo in the desert, 

Health an thou to the aiUi^. . . 

Thoa an the jo7 of all I0701U things, 

Then an the lij^ of tbs beam of the sun. 

Thou an the door of the chief of bospicalit/, 

Thou an the sorpassiiig star nt guidance* 

Thoa art ifae step of the deer of die hill. 

Then an the step of tbs need of the plain, 

Thou an ebe grace of the svu of swaDmug, 

Tboo an the lovelineas of all lorel7 deiiret, 

The bvely IfteneaB 0/ the Lord 
Is in tb; pure hat, 

The loveUett likeness that 
Was opoo eanb.*’* 

The Gaelic of part of tbb last rann la >— 

/< At $mMfack tU 

ft rm aabu aa / r >a>M, 

MMfiik, 

ti M ttrrt nW M istf, 

/r At tmm ftidk w'dh, 

It At cntM rent/ mmm M«is 
/a t» admk aai «t hmamka 
/« At m/b$gm gtrk m 

This rb3nhmic iteration of the idea may be found In 
0umberless runes and charms; it is often really beautiful 
in its effect and in its thought, and no doubt tended to 
soothe both the reciter and the person to be benefited by 
the charm. The tendency of all charms everywhere Is to* 
wards the repetition of phrases, but among the Gaelic¬ 
speaking peoples this tendency u specially marked. 

Here Is a prayer ased in the Hi^klands;— 

•*0 God, 

In my deads, 

In EDy words, 

(^e^nSiGo, vqL i, pp. 7'll. 
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Id niy wishes, 

Id Riy mson, 

And io the fuJfilling of my desbes, 

Is cay sleep, 

In my dreams, 

In my repose, 

In my thoughts, 

In iDy heart and aouJ always, 

May the blessed Virgin Mary, 

And the promised Branch of Glory dwell. 

Oh] in my heart and soul always. 

May the blessed Virgin Mary, 

And the fragrant Branch of Glory dwell.” 

Another, an ” Exordain of the Evil Eye,” runs )— 

"Power of wind I have over it, 

Power of wrath 1 have over It, 

Power of fire 1 have over it, 

Power of thunder ! have over it, 

Power of lightning 1 have over it, 

Power of storms I have over 
Power of moon I have over it, 

Power of sun I have over it, 

Power of stars I have over it, 

Power of firmatoent I have over 
Power of the heavens 
And of the worlds 1 have over it"* 

Here Is a musical little prayer from Connem&ra, 
reminds ua of St Patrick's Lorica >- 

The Will of God be done by us, 

The Law of God be kept by us, 

Our Evil Will controlled by os, 

Gur tongue in check be held by ua. 

Repentance timely made by us, 

Christ’s passion understood by os. 

Each sinful ctlne be shunned by us, 

w/Sii, to), I, p. a?, ToL h., p 45 , 

s r 
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Much OD th« cad be mused by us> 

Aod De«th be blessM found by us, 

With ugele' music hevd by US| 

And God's high praises sung to us» 

For ever and /or aye." ^ 

I would now take the passa^ in St. Patrick’s Zmca 
which we have hitherto passed over. 

" Cbrisr with me, Christ before me, 

Christ behiod me, Christ in me, 

Christ under me, Christ over me, 

Christ to the rigiit of me, Christ to the left of me, 

Christ in lying doisD, Christ in sitting, Christ in rising up, 

Christ ia the heart of every person who may thiak of me, 

Christ to the mouth of every one who may ipesk to roe 
Christ in every eye that nuy look on me! 

Christ in every ear that may hear me I" 

and compare it with a similar passage in tbe L^rua 
ascribed to Mugron, Abbot of Iona, in the tenth century, 
which shows either that he copied directly from St. Patrick’s 
Zofiea or, as is more probable, adopted a widely familiar 
form of phraseology:— 

** The Cross of Christ with me id my good luck, in my bad luck j 
The Cross of Christ against every strife, abroad and at home; 
The Cross of Christ ia the Bair with courage, tbe Cross of 
Christ m the West at sunset; 

South aad Korih without any stay, the Cross of Christ with¬ 
out any delay; 

The Cross of Christ above towards the clear sky, the Cross of 
Christ below towards earth. 

There shall come no evil oor su/Tering to my body or to my soul, 
Tbe Crosa of Christ at my sitting, the Cross of Christ at my 
lying; 

* Hyde, Svitf: 0/ Cnmaeki, voL U., pp. 19.13. For shoUtt Ihsb 

<b«jms SM Ltdy WHde, Anfunf Cam, Ckannt, amt l/tagts if Jntand^ 
pp. 9*51; fisr Scotii^ charms see Wo. Meckeiuie’e *'Gaelic laeaittatioiu, 
Chume, and filwsings of the Hefaridee.” 7>Mrarr^Nj rf the Gattit S0eUty 
if htatnuu, Mtrtb 189s. 
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Th« CroBfl of Christ all my streogibi till we reach Heaveo’e 

King I'*« 

Or we may compare it with St Columba** hymn In U 
Ckriite 

“ Christ ndgnftOT gentium^ Christus amator uirginum, 
Ckristusjfins sapisntitm, Christus fiiti crtitntium^ 

Christus ierica militum, Chris/us crscisr oinniuMy 
Christus talus uiutnfiumt tt usta marientivn, 

Corenauit extra turn ttMlrsm turn iuria manirvm, ete., tie. 

and aUo with the '* Beltine (or May Day) Ble&sing" in the 
Hebridea, In which the idea ia identical— 

' The strength of the Triune cur ihield in dittreae, 

The strength of Christ Rii peace and his Paich, 

The strength cf the Spirit, Ph)«iciih of health, 

And of the priceless Father, the King of Grace . . . 
fie the Cmis of Christ to shield ui roundward, 

Be the Cross of Christ to shield us upward, 

Be the Cross of Christ to shield tis downward, 

Accepting our Beltine blessing inni ua 
Accepting our Beltine blesaiog from us"* 

It may be said that these are all Christian poems, and 
not in any sense pagan ; but in the charm and incantation 
the world of thought is pagan and Christian at once; there 
is no possible line of demarcation between them. In the 
fifth century St. Patrick, or the composer of the ancient 
Lcrica ascribed to him, invokes the forces of the elements 
and the power of God to Intervene between him " and every 
fierce mercilesa force that may come against body or soul ”: 

“Against incanUttioDS of false prophets 

“Against black lavs of paganism. . . . 

" Against spells of womeu, smiths, and druids, 

“Against all knowledge that is forbidden the human sonL” 

"BetOArd ud Atlujuoo, Ziitr Bymim-um, vol. u., p TrseslMd 
frgm two Ub. in Ro^sl Irish Actdemy ^ and ^ bf Pioftuor E. J. Gwyoe. 

■ CofWtitia <jedeliee, toL I, p. 1S9. 
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and in a prayer or rune aaid to this day in the Island of 
Aran in Galway when going on a journey, the power of 
Mary and Brtgit is sought to be placed— 

*' Between ui aod the Jury Hosts, 

“ Between ui aad the Hosts of the Wind, 

Between us and the drowning Water, 

‘^Between us and heav7 teraptatiooe, 

Between us and the ibsme of the world, 

Between us and the death of captivity." ** 

A Highland rhyming prayer still In use asks for safe* 
guard 

*' From every brownie and banshee. 

Prom every evil wish and sorrow. 

From every nymph and water-wraith, 

From every fauymouie aod grass-mouse, 

Prom every fairy-mouse and grass-mouse. 

From every trolJ smoag the hills, 

From every siren hard presslog me. 

From every ghoul within the gleot, 

Oh I save me till the end of my day, 

Oh 1 save me till the end of my day.*' ** 

Perhaps the most curious, as it is certainly one of the 
rudest and most pagan io tone of all the ancient hymn> 
charms of Ireland, is the Lerica ascribed to Columcille 
from Leabhar Buidkt or the Vellow Book of Lecan, a 
fourteenth-century Ms. It is said to have been composed 
by him as a “ Path Protection " when, after his condemna¬ 
tion at Tara, he Bed alone ioto Donegal to seek the protection 
of his own powerful clan of the O’Donnells against King 
Dennuid of Tara. It is promised "to give protection 
to any person who will repeat it going on a journey,” It 
breathes that extraordinarily fatalistic spirit which permeates 
Irish pagan literature and which probably the introduction 
of Christianity accentuated rather than dispelled. In it we 

*■ RtHgiotia Smfi 4 / CtnHoehi, rat it, p. 53. 

** Carmitto L, p. 3:. 
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have an enumeration of various methods of foretelling or 
divination against \vbich the author prays to be protected. 
The meaning of some of the special terms is doubtful. 

" Our destiny U not with the sre^d. 

Nor with the bird on the top of the twig, 

Nor in the trank of the gnarled tree, 

Nor with a sordan hand in hand» 

Better is He In whom we trust. 

The Father, the One, and the Son. . . . 

I adore not the voice of bbds 
Nor the sreod nor a tin in this life, 

Nor a ion, nor ehance, nor woman; 

My Druid Is Christ, the Son of God, 

Christ, Son of Mary, the Great Abbot, 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

My lands are with the King of Kings, 

My order is with Kells and Moen " (Moons In Co. Kildare.) ” 
Though in most extant and living charms Christ and 
Christian Saints have replaced the older pagan allusions and 
names, JC is undoubted that many of the charms themselves 
have come down from a period earlier than Christianity. 
Zo some cases this can be traced directly. For instance, 
the charm for cure of a sprain of a horse or the human foot, 
still familiar In the Highlands,— 

*' Christ went out 
In the morning early, 

He found the legs of the horses 
la fragments soft j 
He put marrow to znanow, 

Ke put pith to pith. 

He put boue to bone, 

He put membrane to membrane,^’ etc., ^ 

**Ed. J. OToqovao, Miiidlany tf lk» Jri$k Arck^telsginl Stcitty. 

(MUbOn, vol. u., pp. si, 14, 19, ete-t Wiltiaa IvUckeosk, 
“OmUc IncaatatloiM, Chuns, usd BleMbgs of (be Hebrides” ; sod ef. Lwiy 
Wilde, Aneiani CWw, CSo'iw, on/ ^ fnlmd, p 11, where it is 

Sr. Agnee who falls. 
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U the famous Merseburg charm for a lamed horse. But io 
the tentb-century German charm It is Balderas horse Chat 
fails, and it is Odin who effects the cure. The incantation 
is said on a black woollen thread with nine knots upon it, 
bound over the sprained limb. In a true Gaelic charm we 
never find such special introductions as that with which 
ChU cure begins.^ In some very ancient charms, such aa 
those found in the Irish manuscripts at St. Gall monastery, 
Switzerland, we find the names occurring of the great Irish 
pagan deities Goibniu, the smith or Vulcan of Celtic myth¬ 
ology, and Dlaocecht, the physician or healer, who was 
fabled to dip dead men in his Cauldron of Renovation and 
restore them to life and health again. “Very sharp Is 
Goibniu's science; let Goibniu’s goad go out before 
Goibniu’s goad ” says the Incantation to extract a thorn; 
and in a charm gainst various ailments the afflicted patient 
says,—"May that be made whole whereon the salve of 
Diancecht goes. 1 put my trust In the salve which 
Diincecht left with his people." 

In a charm against wounds and poisons recorded by 
Lady Wilde, we find “The blood of one dog, the blood 
of many dogs, the blood of the bound of Fliethas—these I 
invoke.... I invoke the three daughters of Fliethas against 
the serpent,* etc,* 6 u t this k i nd of direct allu sion or appeal 
to pagan deities seems to be rare. They have been ousted, 
and their place and duties are amply filled by certain 
aiUpowerful saints,—St. Michael, St. Columba, and St. 
Brigit It is singular how frequently the names of these 
last two saints, the male and female agencies, occur in 
Gaelic charms, Irish and Scottish, They are the great 
necromancers of the Gael, gifted witli all powers of poetry, 
of prophecy, and of healing. In St Bride's or Brigit’a case 
the matter seems fairly well explained by remembering 

■Cf. K. Meyet fo Qttsr/tri/ Rtpitte, July, ijej. p. ay 5 Geora« HendeiioQ, 
/f^te Jm/tMnaj pm Ctltie Seeftand, p. 73. 

^ Amitni Le^tndj tie. tf Ireland, 1S67, vol. m., p. S5. 
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that, behind the Ouistian Brigit of Kildare^ there lay 
another Brigit, more powerful and awful, the great triune 
goddess of Wisdom of pagan Gaeldom» presiding alike over 
poetry, medicine, and the arts.^ She it is who seems to have 
given her name to the Brigaotes, the tribe of Brigit; &he 
whose connection with light and hre and healing powers 
were transferred over to her Christian successor “ Brigit the 
ever-good woman, the golden flame, sparkling, Che radiant 
fiery sun,” the maiden who, on a wet day when she had 
been herding her sheep on the Curragh of Kildare, dried 
her oloak by hanging it ''indoors across a sunbeam”;*^ 
she whose sacred Are, perpetually watched by forty virgins, 
might never be extinguished. Both in the ancient hymns 
and the later runes and charms, she hss become everywhere 
confused with the Virgin Mary, and is represented as 
the Mother, or more generally the Foster-Mother, of our 
Lord ; in Ireland she is commonly called " The Mary of 
the Gael” 

She becomes thus naturally the guardian of the hous^ 
hold and the hearth, associated with the flreside, and all this 
idea conveys of health and home. Many runes assign 
to Brigit and to the Vi^in Mary a distinct share and 
place in the watching of the home. In the special 
prayers for ”covering” the fire or ^sparing it" as it is 
called {Li. the nightly making up of the turf so that a seed 
of flame might be preserved until morning), that prevail 
everywhere in Ireland and in the Hebrides, Brigit or Bride 

”I& Cfftn^s GUttsry, («d. Siekei, a$. »ri, ** Bniii"], iba u d«jcfib«d 
U Edgit, s poetsw, (he feaita ot miurew 0/ visdosi, the goddess erlioa 
poets edorad on eccouoi of the greetMU of her powetine can, whence ihfl is 
eak>«d tbe foddoe of poao. She is daefthcer of tlte De^de, tod her («o stseete 
are Brigit (Ke vofnui'keeh or phyccUn, and Brigit rnlsuess of SfBiO)*craft or 
metal work. Thia U an intercadi^ eaaiapk of tbe hmldcig up of a triad of 
qnalides 10(0 three pertooalirtei. So gtaat and all-perrading wai she Utat 
"withall Iriehmeneteiy goddenwa 4 eaUad Brigit.” 

Hrma ** Brigit be bUbnaith,'* liitr ffymtWTwm, vot. IL, pp. 39,4s. 
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ia represented as guarding the centre of the house, the 
place of the hearth), and the Blessed Vi^n the top or ends 
of It. 

*' As 1 leye thia fire io*fiigbt 
Even 80 may Christ save me. 

Oo the top of the houM let Mary, 

Let Bride io its middle be. 

Let eight of the mightiest a&geli 
Sound the throne of the Trlolty 
Protect this home and its people 
Till the dawn of the day aha!l be." ** 

This i$ the Xnnismaan version from the Aran Isles, Co. 
Galway. The Cork version Is practically Identical 

‘‘I save this fire 

As kind Christ saves. 

Mary at the two ends of the house, 

And Brigit io the middle, 

All that there are of angels 
And of saints In the city of graces 
protecting scid keeping 
The folk of the house till day." ** 

In the Highlands and Western Isles Che Idea is almost 
the same, whether for kindling or for ''smoorlng" the Are, 
as the "covering" is here called {btannchadk smai^idk)^ 

*‘ICindiing tkt Firt. 

I will raise the hearth*fire 
As Mary would. 

The encirclemeDt of firigit and of Mary 
On the lire and oo the floor, 

And OD the household all 
Who are they on the bare floor? 

John and Peter and Paul. 

Who are they by my bed ? 

■Hyde, RtUgUus S 9 nft ^CttmaeSi, vol IL, p. 47, 

“/W., p. 51, 
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The l<77ely Brigit ead her Foaterliog. 

Who ere those watching over my sleep f 
The fair loving Mary and her Lamb. 

Who is that anear me? 

The King of the tua, Ke himBSIf it is. 

Who is that at the back of my head? 

The Son of Life without beginning, without time," « 
So, in the Evening Prayer beginoing with the familiar 
phrase^ 

" I lie do«o with God, aod may God lie down with me, 
That 1 nay not lie down with evil 
And that the evil may not lie with me/* 
we get the same Idea of Brigit being in the centre and the 
Virgin at the head of the sleeper. 

The girdle of Brigtt round my middle, 

And the mantle of Mary round my head. 

Come, 0 young Michael, and take ny hand 
And make my peace with the Son of the Graces. 

If there be any evil thing at all in wait for me 
1 put the Son of God between myself and itself. 

Frorn tonight until a year from tonight 
And tonight itself, 

And for ever! 

And for aye I" ** 

In connection with these Sleeping or Night Prayers 
aod ruaea it may not be out of place to point out that the 
quatrain known as the White Paternoster, familiar all 
over Europe, is used also in Ireland. Dr. Hyde gives tvo 
examples of it.^- 

*• Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round it spread. 

If 1 die within the night, 

God receive me into light." 

MCVneui C«eMfa, ral. i., 

•(From iDOUBiaao. Co. Gelmy), Mifww Sengt ^ Cftmaekt, voU iL, 
T>p. sS'jS; cf. C»inma GoAHea,'*o\. L, pp 8i<89. 95* 

• RtHgimti S0*g$9fConna(tU, vet. ii., p. ai?. 
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ThU is a Mayo versiiuL Aflotber from Ajan U more 
familiar,— 

** Fool posts aroaod ay bod, 

Four aogeli bate it 
Matihev, Mark. Luke, aad Joho. 

Keep ae, O God, liU day iball dawn " 

which is very nearly the common English version.^ 

The immense number native words in Irish and Scotch 
Gaelic relating to spells, charms, and divination show the 
prevalence of these ideas and tbe care with wbkb one charm 
was distinguished from SAOther. Tbe most interesting to us 
is the spell called ffulk-fiodka, (modem Irish, ftthfia. 
Scotch (Gaelic, faikfi4k$ or /4' JUko), the name given to 
St Patrick*! L»ma and usually translated “Tbe Deer's 
Cry,'' ia allusion to tbe tradtcioo that, when St Patrick and 
his followers were eseapiog from King Laery, they were 
changed Into a herd of deer and so rendered Invisible to 
him and to his hoata. It wu a charm rendering tbe user 
of It invisible, but its original meaning has become con* 
fused with the Gaelk word for a deer {fiodk), with which 
it has nothing to do, and this story, combining the two ideu 
of invisibility and of the deer, has evidently been invented by 
medissval writers to support this explanatsort The learned 
guesses of modem pbiiologasta have not tended to make 
the matter dearer. Bot the /kik-ftikt ta atill well-known 
JO Scotland, and has been applied id quite recent times to 
decidedly practical purposes. A hunter poaching In his 
landlord’s ground could, under the protection of this ebarm, 
come from the forest laden with tbe spoils of tbe chase, 
without any danger of being seen, or a smu^ler could 
carry on his trade under the very eyes of the excise olScer. 
safe from all chance of detection. Thus the composition of 
this Hymn was feulh>Jiadha or protective ebarra or word- 

*C 1 iidelc OQ ** Tbe Wfake FefetaoMet" n tbe CoeMess Msitineogo- 
Ceauesco*! £m^ in tkt Simif pp soj- 2 i^ 
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speit,” renderidg Patrick and hU companioos invisible. It 
was only a later reflection on the matter that sug^ted 
that they were turned into deer.** Here Is the Charm 
called /aih-JUke, as given by Dr. Alexander Macbain in 
vol. xviL of the Transactions of tk$ Gtulic ^ocit^ of 
Inverness, (April, 1891), and later, in March, 1892, by Mr, 
William Mackentle in the same journal. 


fiths euirtam art, 
eku, iho shat, 

Bho bhA, bho e<uh 
£ko dhuint, bho bhean 
Bho ghilU, bho nt^an 
*3 iho Uanabh beag, 

Gus an Hg mue rithtsd. 

An ainm an Athar, d Mhu, 
'3 ar .^foraid l/aoimi. 


I put on thee ff filhe, 
prom dog, from cat, 

From cow, from steed, 

From man, from woman, 

Prom lad, from maid. 

And from litUs child. 

Till I come again. 

In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and Holy Ghost. 


In a spell in Carmina Gadil\sa,*^ we find the same word 
used:— 

" Bdih fith 

Will I make on thee, 

By Mary of the augury, 

By Bride of the corslet. 

Front sheep, from ram, 

From goat,” etc., etc. 

At p. 158, vol ii., we find a Frith Mhoire or augury of 
Mary made to discover where Jesus was when he stayed 
behind in the Temple. In making the Frith the recitation 
of the following formula is enjoined in Benbecula—" I go out 
in thy path, 0 God \ God be before me, God be behind me, 

‘«ordsof oagjc,^^Awr CV/£vu, vol. n , p. i«6. 

■ Tbui tbs Holy Man composed (hat Hymn In bU naU*e speech, wUeh ii 
comcDonly ■>■»**! feth fadJu and by ethen ih« breaft*pltM or Lorin of 
Palhck, and it is held amoti: the Irish io (be highest regard because h is 
bellCTcd^nd prated bymoch expeneoce— to pcesesve ihoae whcptouslr r«ti(e 
It from dangers which threaten tbao* So seal aed body." ColgaB's 2V. 
p. tad. pooled lo TriforHU lift tfSt. Patrieh, Ed. Stokes, p. 

•VoL iL.p. 25. 
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God be id my tr&ck: the koowled^e (of epeU ?) which Mary 
made for her Son (ia in seckdrtg Cbrin). Brigit breathed 
through her palms, knowledge of truth, without knowledge 
of falsehood : as she obtaioed (her quest), so may I too see 
the semblance of that which I am myself in quest of." 

In oldeo times the study of divioatioD, ^e casting of 
horoscopes, and the elaborate rites for gaining illumination 
or knowledge of the future through an ecstatie trance 
forffied one of the regular subjects of study in the advanced 
grades of the Bardic schools; and the 'knowledge that 
enlightens* was put into practice on every Important 
oeca^on, such as the choice of a chief, the uodertskli^ of 
a battle, or the going forth oo a cattle^^d. In the tract 
dealing with the courses of instnictioo and the laws of 
Irish metric In the Beei 0/ SaUytwU are allusions to 
▼arious other charms to be studied during the ninth year of 
the course, charms for an alehouse, charms to track a thief 
or cow-itealer, charms to prevent a horse from stumbling, 
and charms for luck on entering a new house, or for 
guidance during a journey made 00 borsc'bscl^ and also 
one for Iwg life in which, among other things, " The Seven 
daughters of the Sea who weave the threes of the Sons 
of Long Life” are invoked, evidently a None charm.^ 

The directions for exercising the tiinn-laefhdka and 
imiae-forvsnai, (ar. the riles for securing a ' trance of fore> 
krKiwledge"), are preserved. We meet also with other 
lesser ritea such as Uowii^ through the palms of the hands, 
watching the wind blowing the tw%;s of a tree,* eta Pionn 
macCumhail gained his magical powers by biting his 
thumb. 

* B. Hepdmpo, Sr. 4^, fk 

•Iriftit Tdjf*, Tol. ft, Pt I., Tttt. Sees. 9U9^9t.p^ 

* C£ ko «ld Webb po«B |f«tA bf S>tpb», iitntrmii ^ tin Cymy. 
pp. 3 jt-a, vbere e etaOu Bctbod oT ufvp seem le be refareS to,-^ 

"ir Ibed I 4 e 

How dearlr tbe vied Mows oo the <i (be mviag wood, 

1 should HOC hftve Seee wt«t I aft” 
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Acnoi^ the St Gall manuscripts are charms lii Old Irish 
for extracting a thorn and against various diseases such aa 
headache and sudden tumours, etc. The same charm 
given in the St Gall fragments against headache Is 
given in the Book of Nunna Mimter against sore eyea 
In the St^e Missal are found charms for healing the eye 
and another for a thorn, the latter being curiously like a 
modem charm given by Lady Wilde in her Ancient 
Legends eU. of Inland** 

In Gaeldoffl, each act, both public and private, had its own 
charm or Incantation or blessing. In olden days the king 
or chief was chosen and the clan undertook its public duties 
after the performance of magic rites and under the direction 
of a soothsayer ; today, In the Western Isles of Ireland and 
Scotland, the huntsman going to hunt, the hshermsn to Ash 
or lay hi 9 nets, the agriculturalist to sow or reap his harvest, 
and the weaver or spinner to wind his yarn, go forth to 
their work with some familiar charm^prayer orcharm*hyma, 
(or, as they are often beautifully called, “The Blessings”), 
In their mouths. The milkmaid calling her cows or churn* 
ing her butter, the young girl fearful of some neighbour's 
evil eye, and the cottager sweeping up her hearth in the 
evening, laying herself down to rest for the night, or rising 
up In the morning, soothes her fears or smoothes her way 
by some whispered paider or ortka, a prayer or a verse* 
charm. The whole of life is encompassed by invisible 
dangers, which it is the business of the charm to turn aside 

Nor, where all the ills of life are conceived of as being 
wrought by the malignant action of evil powers and remov¬ 
able by incantations, can any actual dividing line be drawn 
between the magic charm and the religious prayer. In the 
charm, the power of the Being to whom prayer is offered 
may be conceived of as more entirely transferred to the 
wo^s of the spell itself, but in the larger number of cases I 
imagine that the belief is still in some Higher Power, 
••VoJ. a., p. 83. 









THE CONGO MEDICINE-MAN AND HIS BLACK 
AND WHITE MAGIC. 


BV JOHN li. WfttSB. 


{Rtad at Fibruary r6*l, 1910.) 


In thU paper I de$Ire Co supplement information already 
fiven in Falk^Lon^ concerning the Lower Congo nganga 
or medidne-man by a fairly complete list of the many 
varieties of nganga. After careful ent^uiry I have arrived 
at the conclusion that nearly all ngangas practise both 
black and white magic, by the use of the same fetish in 
different ways 

The term nganga covers the meanings sorcerer, exorcist, 
witch-finder, fetish-priest, healer of diseases, diviner, cor* 
juror, etc.,* but no one nganga exercises all these functions. 
Each is expert in his particular line, rarely working outside 
{t, and it will be seen from the names of the various ngangat 
that their functions are usually well-dehned. Men and 
women on becoming ngangas do not take new personal 
names (except that the ndtmbo ngangar are always called 
Nkau), and can become ngangat in several different ways, 
vli.i— 

s. Initiation.* 

2. Payment to a ugang’ a mbambiQt looo strings of blue 

iVol. tt.f pp. iSs-S. 

*Th« tenn U aJi» kppJl«d to uiitlAiBS of tb« ndimif lad nUmia 

secret sodetics, but such persom rusl^ set u la tin eidiury SMse, 

spd A beamenber of eicliar society. 

•Voi. XX., p. xSa. 
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pipe beads and a fowl, after recovery froui an Infectious 
distase by means of the mioM fetish. In return for the 
fee instruction is given in the •mcdidnea" used and 
method of procedure. (If the patient is clever enough to 
recognise the herbs etc. given to him, and to imitate the 
ceremonies, he may set up as a without paying any 

fee.) 

y Being imbued with fetish power in the ikinu dance.* 

4. Patting the ordeal for witdws succesafuUy.* 

The profession was therefore open to any shrewd, artful, 
and energetic person, cither rich or poor, bond or free, and 
wij not confined to one se*. d^ a rule, the nfon^a was a 
Uthc and active person, for it was often neeessaiy to dance 
for hours to excite the crowd to the neccsaaiy pitch j he 
had rastleai, sharp eyes that jumped from face to face of 
the spectators; he bad an acute knowledge of human 
nature, and knew almost instinctively what would please 
the surrounding throng; but his face became after a time 
ugly, repnWve, and the canvu upon which cruelty, 
chicanery, hate, murder, and all devliiah passions were 
portrayed with repellent accuracy. When performing, 
blue, red, white, yellow, and any other colours he could 
obtain were plastered in patches, lines, and circles upon 
the face SJid exposed parts of his body; thick circles of 
white surrounded the eyes, a patch of red crossed the fore. 

*VoL la, pp. 464*S< 

•Vol til., p. 4ir. la Uanh. 1900,1 Mt« wan who bad foraccl; bean a 
(witefa Mw). R« U beeo tasueA few tiaw of beisg a 
miteh, wd web tisc M *whed aAw tbe aSMa aod so 

pr«T«d bw inaoccoca AAa tbe revtb be iefemed hb fnndn thw be 
wouldbefiaMa«ibiMeUasa.V«(«'aar>^ K« ww ia modi leqaett 
H • vUeh.fiedo, lad wm Be*« apA biBadf ificoaed. Oa 00c occwIm be 
VM ehawd I7 (be pesm awwad. vba tbneeiMd le iboot tan, b«t bis pria. 
dpal dificahr ves to dad i muin i f y tbe grave U dw penoa 

kilted bf tbe witch. D dealii vu bcbeved tp be dae to vftebenh. bo uic« . 
was left oT (be |(tve. aod tbe poiMicc ou tbe pbee ^ tatomeDi was 

regarded 49 tbe Mt<tf tbe oceakponAsod tbe 
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head, broad stripes of yellow v?ere drawn down the cheeks, 
bands of red or yellow ran down the artns and across the 
chest, and spots of blue and other colours were put on 
promiscuously to fill up, according to no rule other than 
his own crude Caste and the colours available. His dress 
consisted of the softened skins of wild animals, either 
whole or in strips, feathers of birds, dried fibres and leaves, 
ornaments of leopaid, crocodile, or rat's teeth, small, 
tinkling bells, rattling seed pods, and anything else that 
was unusual and wearable. The effect attained was 
extremely grotesque, but was to the native the sign of the 
witch‘doctor's power. To inspire the natives with awe 
and fear this get-up was absolutely necessary, for, If a 
nganga arrived at the scene of his operations In the ordi¬ 
nary garb of B native, he would be scouted and turned out 
of the town. 

The nganga was the arbiter of life and death, for not 
only was his selected victim led away to drink the ordeal, 
but so implicitly did the people believe in him that, when 
he said that his patient would die, this invariably happened, 
as the friends began at once to prepare for the burial, and, 
instead of feeding the patient, they would dig his grave 
and send to call his relatives to the funeral The 
had said he would die, so what was the use of wasting 
time and good food on him \ 

The nganga was consulted about a child before birth, 
at birth, and throughout its childhood and youth, during 
illness to drive sway the evil spirits causing the sickness, 
after the death of a first wife to cleanse a widower, after 
death to discover the witch who caused it, and at burial to 
ensure that the deceased would not return to trouble the 
family. Even after death and burial the spirit of the 
deceased can be controlled by the nganga, and destroyed 
by him if it does not behave itself decently. 

The nganga put the native under tabu, and removed 
it; he made the hunting, trading, and war “medicine” 
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to ensure good lucfc; be brought the rain when thert 
was a drought ot stof^ed it when the fields were being 
inundated with abnonnal storms; he made the fetish for 
the caravan to carry on the road, which would soften the 
heart of the white trader so that be would give a good 
price for the produce offered for sale; he made the 
charms that would protect a whole town, or an indi¬ 
vidual, or an aoimaL There was no cooditioc of life which 
be was unable to affect cither for good or evil, and his 
services must not be despised, or some catastrophe would 
fellow. Such were the pretensions of the Coi^ ngnngn, 
and over the natives he wielded t3aaflolca] and empirical 
power. 

There are two phrases that contain the whole theory 
and practice of the Congo mediciiie-man's black and white 
m^ic 

When a man has been injured by a known or unknown 
enemy and wishes to InAxcc on him disease, misfortune, 
or death, he selects a egvv* *bo possesses a fetish that 
hu control over certain diseases, and pays him a fee to 
Ukd 4 nJtisiy it. curse by the aid of a charm or fetish. 
The fetish is beaten with a stick, Informed what it is to 
do, and then hung up outside the invoker's house, and 
the spirit of the fetish flies off to obey its.ordera This 
is the simple monW optra/uU followed by all f^Hgas, 
who invoke their fetishes to use thor various powers 
against the enemies of thdr clienta Any ordinary man 
who owns a fetish can curse an enemy with It by per* 
forming the same ceremony. If a man has not a fetish 
of bis own powerful enough to satisfy his hatred, and 
does net want to go to the expense of engaging a ngonga 
to Uka t nkisi, be can, for a smaller sum, borrow for a 
limited time a strong fetish, and can himself 4%b3 t nkisi. 
When tills ceremony is performed, it is not oecessary to 
mention a name, but only * the thief who stole my goods," 
or " my enemy who sent me bad luck,** or “ the one who 
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bewitches me with thU bad disease" as the case may be. 
This is the whole science of the Congo medidne-foan^s 
"black art.” 

Now all diseases, bad luck, misfortune, sorrow, and 
death are caused by witchcraft, t 4 . by some one lokanga 
t nkisi against a person or a member of his family. For 
example, if a piece of cloth is stolen, the owner pays a 
nganga to Icka t nkisi against the unknown thief. If the 
thief hears of it, and through fear returns the cloth, he 
will pay compensation and ask the ngmga to Umboia e 
nkisi, it. to soothe, appease the fetish, and thus remove 
its curse from working against him. Supposing the thief 
does not hear that the robbed man has called in the ngangt 
to hktt t nkisi, cr feels so secure either in his disbelief 
in fetishes or in the protective power of his own charm 
that he retains the doth, then the spell will work either 
on him or on one of his family. Hence, when a man Is 
suffering from a disease, no one knows whether that 
disease is the result of a curse Invoked on his own evil 
doings or on a member of his family who has injured 
some one so badly that they have paid a nganga to 
hka t nkisi A robbed man will call upon the ngang 
a nkosi (p 462 in/ra) to curse the unknown thief with some 
severe lung trouble, and for this he is paid a fee by his 
client; by and by a man in the neighbourhood Is troubled 
with a chest complaint, and, all other remedies failing, 
he asks and pays the ngan/ a niosi to use his good 
offices with his nkosi fetish to Umboia It, to appease it 
so that the curse may be removed, and he may be cured. 
It is evident that either the man or one of his family 
is the thief, or why does tbe man suffer from such a dis* 
ease? The same nganga practises his black magic to 
leka his fetish to curse a man with a disease, and uses 
his white magic to Umboia his fetish to remove the curse, 
it. cure a man of a disease. He draws pay from both 
parties. Hence loka « nkisi is to invoke malignant spells 
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agaimt aa enemy, and ItmMa t nkisi is to invoke bene¬ 
ficent power on behalf of a fnend by removing the curse 
by various rites and ceremonies. The same fetish is used 
for both purposes. 

Some of the ngangos in the following list are common 
to the whole of the Lower Congo, others are known only 
in certain localities, and others are known by one name 
in one district and another name in another district It 
will be observed that some are more beneficent than 
malignant in their operations, but it may be stated as 
as axiom that, the more malignant a ngongo can be for 
evil, the more beneficent be can also be in removing 
corses and curing diseases. The powerful fetishes chat 
give msl^nant diseases are also supposed to be able to 
cure them when properly appeased by the ngangds cere- 
monies 

t Ngang a wkka,—{iintkAt to cure or healX^ts a general 
practitioner who deals in simples and charms for curing 
diseases.* 

2. Ngaag a arms). Whatever this may 

have meant originaUy, it has no intelligible meaning now. 
The wtfiMo is sometimes a bundle of charms, and sometimes 
a small box of charms, and the moAo doctor is more 
frequently a woman than a man. A red bead is taken to 
her from the patient, and she puts this bead under her 
pillow and dreams about the complaint of the patient who 
has sent it. In the morning ahe tells the messenger the 
cause of the illness and the treatment to be followed. 
This nganga only goes to the patient in a very bad case. 
The fee is \ fowl and 500 strings of blue pipe beads; 
should ahe go to the town of the patient, she receives 
another fowl before she b^'ns her ceremonies. The special 
function of this fganga is to state whether the patient is 
bewitched or not Should the ngang a ufuka fall to cure 
bis client, be lays his failure at the door of witchcraft, and 

*TqL zx., pp. j8 >^ 
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the ngang' a moko '13 called io.^ Should she say there U 
no special witchcraft in the matter, another ngaug' a 
wuka is called; should she say, however, that witchcraft is 
at work, some one g^es through the villag;e night after night 
calling on the witch to desist from hia evil practices or he 
will be surely punished. (The ngang' a moko is also often 
required to discover a thief.) Should the patient still not 
regain his health, another ngai^ is called, viz.^ 

5. Ngang' a biiodi. This ttgaagaaMs on the spirits, and» 
having the trick of throwing his voice in dlfTerent directions, 
answers himself in assumed tones, and will keep up a 
conversation with the evil spirits, exhorting them to leave 
the sick man alone. Sometimes he will chue the said 
spirits out of the town, and, getting them near the bush, 
will lire hia gun repeatedly at them to drive them away. 
(Cf. No. 9 below.) The following is another method of 
this nganga >-In 1909 a man named Kiala of Wombe was 
ill with a cough and bad chest, and on the complaint 
growing worse the ngan^ a Htodi was called to discover 
what retarded the patient's recovery. On arrival in the 
town the nganga took his fetish and locked himself in a 
house. He told the people that they would see the house 
shake as they heard the voices of the spirits (nkmyd) 
talking to him. The fetish Htodi spoke and the spirits 
answered, and the voices of young men, old men. young 
women, and old women were heard in conversation. After 
a long oonsultation between the Htodi the spirits, the 
nganga came out and said,—"When the brother of the sick 
man married, he did not give any palm wine to his wife’s 
family, and consequently this sickness has come as a 
punishment for breaking a country custom/' The nkwiya 
also said through the nganga,^" One or two of the three 
sisters of the sick man had ao evil spirit {ndoki), and they 
all three must bless the patient so as to remove the evQ 
influence.” The three sisters one by one took their sick 
'Vol **., p. 185. 
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brother's right band, and, ha\dng pretended to spit on it, 
said ,—" Ovof t tuam^ yo maiawu * (May you have bless* 
ings and good foitune). This particular blessing is called 
touhnioy from taula^ to ^rL The nganga in this case, to 
prove his power, heated a matcbet red hot three times and 
licked it each time. He received as a fee for his services 
an amount equal to 34a 

The next nganga io importance is the one called In OQ 
the death of a person, and ts named— 

4. a ngmio, —guessing), The special 

work of this nganga is to guess at or point out the witch 
(ndoki) who has caused the death of the deceased.* This 
nganga !s sometimes, but rareiy, engaged to discover the 
witch who is troubling a sick man, especially if the said 
sick man is influential and wealthy,—a chief of importance. 
Usually, however, be is not sent for until the person is 
dead This ngango must not belong to the same family or 
clan as the deceased 

$. Ngang A ntajiy Thunder is supposed to be made by 
the «si^i fetish, which also has the lightning under its con* 
trol, and both l^btoing and a thunderbolt are called a 
maji (the of ntajiy Nitgi is represented by a wooden 
image, and is believed to possess tremendous power, 
When a person has been robbed and cannot discover the 
thief, be sends for ngang a who brings his wooden 
image, and asks the suspected perms if they have stolen 
the article ff they all deny the thef^ the nganga goes 
outside the house, taps with his knife several times on 
the stomach of the image, and raises and lovers it three 
times. Nsaji is thus incited to strike the thief with 
lightning.* The man who has a skin disease called tiya 
tufo ttKimhi (fire of God), in which the sldo puckers up and 
blisters as though bum^ is thought to be u^er the ban of 
naaji, and when be dies be is buried at or near a cross 
road. The fear of «sq^* is so great that a thief will return 
■v^ tt,, p. JS6.7. »VeL n., p. 475. 
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the stolen article, secretly if possible, or openly rather than 
risk a terrible punishment. The Wiaji curse is nullified In 
the following wayThe person or family under the ban tells 
the ngang' a nsaji to bring his image, and he pours some 
palm wine into the hole in the atomach of his image, stirs 
the wine well, and gives it to the person or persons to 
drink. This is called nua whso (to drink the mixture), 
and the mixture renders the participants immune from the 
above disease, and from death by lightning. If several 
members of a family die by njMji, the family goes through 
the ceremony of marrying the riMaJi fetish into their family, 
or one of the members of the family becomes a ngan^ a 
tumji. and this is called iuniuka ruqfi (to come under the 
benign influence of nsa/i). It Is believed that if nsaji 
belongs to the fsmily, it will have pity on it. It mu«t be 
remembered that, when the nMofi curse is put on a thief, 
the thiefe family is included in the curse; and, if the family 
has a strong suspicion that one of its members is the thief 
they try to protect themselves in the above manner, and 
undoubtedly the thief often protects himself by taking 
advantage of the antidote. 

6 . Ngang' a inbambi. This nganga by his fetish Image 
gives syphilitic sores and deep-seated ulcers. A man 
living in a town near San Salvador had some syphilitic 
sores called mbadi which the ngnngas could not heal, 
although many were engaged for that purpose. At last 
they said the sores were caused by the mbambi fetish, and 
to cure the man it was necessary to make the mbambi 
fetish a member of the sick man’s family, when it would 
Uke pity on him. The ngang' a mbambi was sent for, 
and on arriving he put his drum in the centre of the 
crowd that had collected in the middle of the town. A 
boy and girl were selected to represent the clan. The 
girl was put on the ground with her back supported by 
the drum, and the nganga beat away on his drum until 
tbe girl swayed to and fro with the rhythm of the beating; 
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then, of a sudden, sbe jumped up aod ran to a bouse 
opposite, climbed over it, aod, as she weot, pulled out, in 
her irtT\iy, handfiiU of grass. Her actions showed that 
she was under the spell of the fetish, which bad taken 
possession of her. The same c^>erattoo was repeated on 
the boy, but, being coo young to know what was expected 
of him, be sat stolidly stUJ, and at Last was replaced by an 
older boy, who very quickly re-enacted the girrs perform* 
ancea The was then regarded as a member 

of the clan, and was expected to withdraw bis displeasure 
from his ‘‘relative." The patient, however, was never 
cured of his disease, and died a abort time after the above 
ceremony. 

7. a mighty, all-powerfulX 

This nganga owns a luck-giving bag of charms*^ This 
ngonfa is supposed to have t2ie power of making his 
clients favoured by women, slaves, and trade, and also 
by his family and friends. Those who by us are regarded 
as being the special favourites of fortune are r^rded on 
the Lower Congo as being in possession of the mpungu 
charm, or soU image. The price of this charm is one 
slave, and, as only the rich can give that prke, the idea 
is consequently fostered that such a fetish really gives 
good luck to its happy owner. The nganga can not only 
impart good luck to his clients, but, if paid, also remove 
good luck from any one and overwhelm them with mis¬ 
fortune. He has only to tap the saU image and hold it 
up and down three times and bang it outside his house, 
and away its spirit will dy to ruin the person against 
whom it has bwo incited. 

a nmh. Should a town desire to have good 
iuck in health, in trading, in breeding animals, and in its 
rivalry with other towns in hunting, ferming, cto, the 
inhabitants contribute towards feeing a ngattg^ a sutnii 

**Vol. ii., pp. 4}-4. The boadk gT mfmnfu vaj alaa cpatala some 
&lUao’» hair. 
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to make for them a nkind' a tvala (town charm). The 
nganga arrives in due time with hia bag of ch&rma. A 
plain post of UmbanzaH wood ia procured, and a hole is 
cut in the top. Into thia hole some of the strong aumhi 
charm is put, and a piece of paJm gossamer is tied over 
the top. A hole ia then dug in the ground just outside 
the town by the side of the road along which the women 
pass when fetching water from the stream. A goat Is 
killed, and the head is put In the bole, and the fetish 
stick placed on It. (Tbii is supposed to keep the white 
ants away from the stick.) The blood is poured over the 
hole in the stick, bathing thus the charms in blood. The 
town charm is now complete and ready to work, but there 
is one prohibition that must be scrupulously observed,— 
nothing tied in a bundle may enter the town, or the charm 
will become non-effective. Women returning with fire* 
wood must untie the bundle before reaching the '*town 
charm"': men with bundles of grass for thatching must 
untie them; carriers with loads must loosen all the cords, 
or make a wide detour; and people must remove their 
girdles and belts. No sacrifice is offered regularly to this 
charm, but, should something very bad happen to the 
town or people, they refresh, or renew the energies of, the 
charm by pouring some more blood over it. Sometimes 
the fetish post is placed in the centre of the town. 

Sometimes a man will invest io a »umbi charm for his 
own exclusive use. The fee is so extravagantly large that 
only rich men can pay it, and hence the idea of its power 
to bring riches to its owuer is fostered. 

This zumbi charm is at times put into a fowl, a goat, 
or a pig, and such a fowl or animal is never sold or killed, 
and it is never stoles, as no one would dare to steal the 
fetish belonging to another. Male animals only are in¬ 
vested with the guntbi power, and, when the animal grows 
old, the power Is transferred to another. There used to 
be found in the towns what were called nsusu a Mumhi 
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{eumbi fowls). The possessor of 2 fnmbi cham selected 
s line bealtby cock, and gave il a small portion of the 
sumbi charm to swallow. That fowl then became hU 
fetish, and he treated the fowl like a fetish. No one was 
allowed to beat or oflend it, and it was respected like a 
chief. The nmbt fowl told its owner of coming events, 
such as danger to the town or to himself and by its crow 
it also foretold the future, and in that way brought luck 
to its owner, as only he understood the information given 
by its crow and could take advantage of it When the 
fowl became old, the sirw^* chann wu given to another, 
and the first one was killed, but eaten only by its owner. 
Drums were used in driving the $itmh power into a 
person, but the fowl simply swallowed a piece of the 
charm. 

The tumbt U a bundle of charms, or an image that has 
bad some of the charms put into it, or a fowl, or an 
animai as indicated above. The power of the lumbi is 
derived from the great m^toigu charm, ^tufu (fowl) a 
itmbi. Hsuftt a toU, and wnn 4 mpuniu are all the same 
in their operations, getting their power, however, origin* 
ally from the last,— 

^ Ngang o nJnifiyo, This ngango pretends to control, 
punish, and even destroy the nkw^a^ evil spirits that 
cause ah diseases and death, for the nkmiya is the evil 
spirit by which the ndoki (witch) is possessed. If the 
ngan^ a bitodi (No. 3) is unsuccessful in persuading the 
spirits to let the skk man alone, the ngang n nAtetya 
is called, and, when be has ascertained what spirit it is 
that is troublxog the mao or family, he tries to drive 
it away by cursing, efareateoing, and Bring his guns at 
it, and, as a last resort, he digs up the body of the person 
whose evU spirit is accused of being the cause of the 
illness or epidemic and bums it. By burning the body 
it is believed Chat the sfurit is edectually destroyed, but 
this is done only when the evU spirit of the person is 
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persistent m its attacks on the health and comfort of 
the individual or family,^* 

10. Ngan^ a ntunkanda, {i t. trap), This works 

with a bundle of charms and some small traps. The 
bundle contains powdered chalky palm nut, and small 
garden eggs, and the bag is called nkutu a manna \ on 
the outside are six traps. The leaves etc. are tUakajx, 
lumhueu, munjila-njila, mundondo, dhUata, and tendi kia 
ndungu. If a person spits blood, or has a bad cheat 
complaint, the nganga takes makaiya (leaves) ma lumbutu, 
some dintata, and some of the chalk powder, crushes them 
together, and adds a Uttle palm wine, and gives the mess 
to his patient to drink. Then the nganga puts several 
of the nkanda (traps) about the doors of the sick one's 
house or room, having first put a little fowl's blood or 
some sweet herbs in them to attract insects, spiders, cock> 
roaches, etc. In the morning he looks to see If anything 
has entered them, and, If he finds a cockroacli is tight at 
the end of the trap, he knows the witch belongs to a 
distant branch of the family, and without more ado he 
crushes the cockroach, believing that the sickness will now 
pass from his patient to the ndeki represented by the 
cockroach. His patient will now get better. If, however, 
the cockroach is only half'way up the trap, he knows the 
ndoki is of very near kinship to the patient, and, as he 
does not want to pass the sickness on to a near relative, 
he warns the cockroach, and lets it go. Should a cock* 
roach be found in the trap the next morning, he believes 
it is the same one (or, if it is a spider, that it has only 
changed its form); he will either warn it and threaten it 
more strongly and let it go, or he will keep it shut up 
a few days without food, and will watch to see if a near 
relative of the patient becomes thin, and, if no one becomes 
thin, he will vehemently threaten the ndoki in the insect 
and let it go. Should he find an Insect in the trap on 
UVd. a., p. 6o. 
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the tbtrd morning, he kills it at once, as it U evident that 
the ndoki is very persistetit and should be punished. It 
does not matter if the insect is fonnd in a different trap 
each time When he squeeses the iasect in the trap 
some one else gets the iUoe&s of the patient, and, as this 
is the only way to catch this particular complaint, it is 
evident that the first patient got it by trying to bewitch 
some one else. This is supposed to be the only way in 
which this lung trouble is imparted and cured. Some 
women when confined send for this nganga to keep all 
ndoki from entering their babies. It is interesting to 
note that these tuMti can travel about disguised as 
to sects, and the folk they represent suffer in proportion to 
their own suffering. In this ngan^n we have the black 
and white art c^eradng at one and the same time, in 
curing ar>d in giving a complaint 

11. a nuutdn. A person suffering from dropsy 

in the stomach sends for this nganga, who on arrival calls 
together the relatives of bts patient, and to some of them 
he gives light branches, to others rattles, and to one of 
them the fetish icnage masaJku, The ngango puts the 
drum by the tide of the tick man. and, while the nganga 
is playing it, the reistive who has the fetish its age beats it 
and calls on it to use its power to cure the patient, and 
punish those who are cauting the disease ; those with the 
rattles shake them vigorously, and those with the branches 
beat the body of the sack man with them. After keeping 
up this performance for aome time, the nganga leads them 
outside the town, and the branches are all heaped together 
and left. The nganga then procures some sweet-smelling 
herbs, and boils them in a large saucepan, which is put 
under the patient; a large blanket is put over the man 
and the saucepan, and thus he takes a vapour bath and 
perspires most freely. This is repeated many times. 
Here again In the tame ceremony are exercised both the 
black art and the white art 
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13 . Ngan^ a nkanthi. This ia & female nganga who 
exerdses her functions in cases of pregnancy to ensure a 
good and easy delivery and a healthy child.** 

15. Ngang' a nJiisi,^A^nktsi, fetish, charm, amulet). When 
a child is bom under unusual circumstancesi i.$. by presen¬ 
tation of the legs, or the mother has dreamed of the 
ximbi (water spirits), a ceremony already described is 
observed.^ 

14 Ngan^ a mbansangola has a fetish which is the most 
powerful and most feared of all the fetishes in the cata* 
logue. It is a wooden image, and is retained in the 
possession of its nganga. A private person can buy a soit 
fetish, or any one of the others, but no private individual 
may own a mbonMangoU fetish. If a person dealree to 
cause pain, disease, or death to another, he goes to a 
nganga of this fetish, and, having paid a fee, drives in a 
nail or a knife where he wants his enemy to feel the pain, 
A knife stabbed in a vital part means a painful death to 
the man’s enemy, A nail in the shoulder, elbow, or knee 
would mean excruciating agony in one of those joints, and 
indicates that the man does not want to kill his enemy, but 
only wishes him to have rheumatism, abscesses, or some 
other minor ailment The mbanMongola images are often 
found stuck over with nails, knives, and other sharp instru¬ 
ments. This is probably the only fetish image in conrectlofl 
with which there is no white art practised. It Is neither a 
preventive fetish nor a curative one, but is always used to 
inflict pain. 

15. Ngang'a lmb4,-^Umba,iot^Kat, acothe,make gentle). 
This nganga is called upon to ratify unconditional peace 
between towns or chiefs that have been making war on 
each other.^ If a man has killed another by accident, he 
has to pay a small sum of money to deceased’s family. 
The homicide is then takers to this nganga, who procures 

“V«L *«., p, 419. “Vol, IX., pp. 47 ?' 8 * 

“VoL p, 37. 
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a saucepan of palm wue aod presses into it the juice of 
nsangaJawoa stems and tUmho-Umha leaves. He then dips 
his hands into the mixture, and puts the palms of bis wet 
bands to the forehead and back of the booildde’s bead, 
then to the temples, and then over all the joints of the 
body. This makes him oiemhanutu (gentle, dodle, careful). 
Should a buncer kill bis dog, he must call this nganga 
and go through this ceremmiy, or next time be will kill 
a man. Ko one would hunt with him unless be observed 
this rite. In the sane way the V’V' ^ operates 

upon the insane to render them docile, and to cure them 
of their madness. 

16. Ngong' a sv$tgH,~-{nmgv, violent death,-^the war 
fetish). On the proclamation of war between the towns, a 
strong eham is made by this ngartga,^ 

t;. Ngang" to remove all evil spells),— 

provides means used to accomplish much the same object 
as No. 16.^ No. 16 provides a charm to cause a violent 
death to the enemy, and No. xj a protective charm from 
violent death the enemy. 

18. Ngtmg’ a lion). This ngat^a's fetish 

has the power of giving and curing chest complaints such 
as pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., aod a person sulTering from 
a disease of this kind goes to or sends for the 1^0^ a 
fiAfiji, who cuts a long, thin, exposed rootlet of a tree, and 
binds it tightly rouod the patientis chest The nganga 
then searches for a bunch of palm nuts on a palm-tree 
that has never been cut before for palm nuts, and, having 
found the first fnjits of the palm-tree, he takes some of the 
nuts and tears the oily fibre off with his teeth,—(a knife 
must not be used),—meanwhile walking round the palm* 
tree. Two of the nuts freed of their oily fibre are hung from 
the rootlet round the man's chest,—one near each breast,— 
and then the oil from the fibre is pressed out and mixed 
with palm wine and rubbed well into the patient's chest. 

»yoL&., p.j6. 
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19. Ngan^ a lufttmlahati, (probably htfwa Iua 
from lu/wa{/wa) death, /ua ot, nkaei wife and husband).” 
The ceremony performed on a widower who haa lost his 
hrst wife is as follows :^The bereaved husband sends for 
this nganga, who gives him a raw egg to swallow. The 
widower then enters his house, and for six days comes out 
at night only, He may only sleep on a palm basket, 14. a 
basket made by plaiting two palm fronds together. At 
dawn on the seventh day the male relatives of the deceased 
woman arrive to escort him to a ruoning stream, carrying 
his basket bed. On arrival at the stream one of the 
relatives takes the bed and chrowa It Into the water, scrapes 
bis tongue, shaves him, pares hla nails, makes three small 
cuts on his arm, and Anally immerses him three times in 
the river to wash away the death, The widower then 
returns to the town, and a cock and hen ere killed and 
cocked, and are eaten by the relatives of the deceased,— 
the males eating the cock, and the females the hen, The 
greatest cere must be taken not to break a single bone of 
either fowl. Palm wine is then drunk, and the bereaved 
Is rubbed with oil and camwood powder. At sundown the 
bones of the fowls are collected and tied la a palm leaflet, 
and buried at the base of a young palm-tree, From those 
who are present the nganga selects the men and women 
who have never been bereaved of husband or wife, and 
these have to tread in the earth over the buried bones. 
Those who thus tread in the bones have a tabu put upon 
them that they are not to eat palm nuts or anything made 
from them until a child is born to each of them. To 
disregard this prohibition is to court a like bereavement. 
A pumpkin seed is added to the charm worn by the 
widower, and three Abre cloths dyed black are put about 
his waist, and thus all the evil spells are broken. The man 
need not wait a year or two as a widow does, but can 
marry as soon as the wife Is buried and the above rites 
i»Voi. da., pp. 431 •*. 
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performed. He b obliged to observe them, m otherwise no 
woman would dare to marry him. When the man returns 
to the town, hb deceased wife's sister steps over hb 
The nganga receives as hb fee a demijohn of palm wine 
aod from $0 to 100 strings of blue pipe beads 

ao. Ngattg' a tUdsi a Kiniamb*^ {iu. divifie fetish^^ 
a I. Ngan^ a divination by ordeal or testlog).^ 

33. t^gan^ a manimha, (aa sleeping sickness). The 
patient sufleric^ from thb complaint who goes to a nganga 
b treated In the following manner:—The nganga gives 
him a purge^ and thee something hot to drink with pepper 
mixed In it He occaswnally drops pepper juice in the 
patient’s eyes to keep him awake, and lets blood every 
four daya He also scarifies the back and legs, and rubs 
in' a mixture of lime juice and gunpowder, and stands 
the patient for a abort tine In the sun. Very often a 
low state of health exhibits some of the symptoms of 
sleeping sickness, and such cases are helped by any course 
of medicine io which they have faith; these so-called 
cures foster the belief of the people In the power of the 
nganga to relieve real cases of sleeping sicknesa 

33. Ngan^ a mbnji, (as. madness).** 

34. Ngan^ a manga. A married couple, who have by 
death lost several children, will send for thb nganga. 
When he arrives, the woman bolds a *‘hand” of plantain 
on her bead with her r^ht haod Her left hand 
being tied with a rope, she is led by a man who cries 
out,—" 1 have a persoo for sale.” The ngartga says, 
—“Bring the woman here, and 1 will buy her that she 
may bear children.” The seller demands 3000 strings of 
beads, and the nganga pays 3 single beads aod takes the 
woman, whereupon be throws away the plantain, saying,— 
" Remove these plantains, for they are the reason why she 
does not bear healthy dutdren, because she is carrying 
them on her head.” He cuts the rope, and a fetish feast 

“Vet. xc, p 57. ••yoi. ZK., pp i 8 y 4 . "VoL n., p. 40. 
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made called tlamhu. The ngonga puts a tabu on her,' 
and the ceremony is Anished. The nga»g‘ a manga also 
does around Wathen what the ngang' a moko practises 
around San Salvador. 

a 5. Ngang' a ttau, — {taula, to scoop away). This 
figanga destroys the power of the evil eye.® The pos¬ 
sessor of the charm can call away the soul of his eoctny, 
and the souUesa one will soon die. 

26, NgoTtg' a {i.t. to-morrow). Any one 

who desires to do harm to a person under the protection 
of this charm always puts off committing the evil until 
to-morrow, hnd thus the person is never hurt, as to-morrow 
never comes. This figanga is employed to use his charm 
especially to counteract the evil designs of nan. The 
charm itself ie composed of various herbs rammed into 
a univalve shell,* 

37. Ngang' a mbumba, {it. secret, mystery).* 

sS. Ngang' a mponga. This nganga owns a fetish by 
which he prepares in saucepans protective charms which 
work by msdcing an enemy forget his evil intentions If 
a person wants to rob another under his very eyes, he 
uses a charn) prepared by this nganga, and under its 
guard he gc»es to the person's house, and either he or an 
accomplice engages him in an interesting conversation 
so that he forgets all else, and while in that state of 
forgetfulness is robbed. 

29 . Ngang a ngani^ 

3a Ngang a mbambudi, — {bambula. to deflect, to transfer 
in a mysterious way). The owner of this fetish is sup¬ 
posed to have the power of causing farm produce to leave 
an enemy's farm and go to that belonging to the owner of 
this charm, or client of this nganga Fruit is also mysteri¬ 
ously stripped from the enemy’s tree, and made to hang 
from the trees of others, Trade goods can also be spirited 

" VoJ. a,, p. 4 ? 3 . ■VeL n., p, 4 ?>- 

•Vol. IX., pp. 40-1, “VpI. til., p. 436. 
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from one house to another. Any one possessing this 
ietish on him is not ailowed to stay or sleep In a 
strange town, as the people fear Its power. This fetish 
and the tsau are much the same, and can be counteracted 
by using the same charm. 

31. Ngang* a nkonao, {it. nervous eneigy). Any person 
backing ene^y through HhheaJth, etc., sends for this 
ngoMga, who rubs two pieces of iron down the legs and 
anns three times; be then takes some green grass, and 
robs it into shreds, and puts some Are in the middle 
and some sweet herbs on the Jive ember. He blows on It 
until there is a good smoke, and then passes the smoking 
herbs three times round the legs of the patient as he (or 
she) stands utride. When a woman Is in birth pangs and 
has not strength to deliver her baby, they seat her on two 
stones and perform the above ceremony. This fetish 
comes from the forge, and consequently no one will steal 
from a forge, or he would lose his nervous energy. 

$2. Ngang a malunga/—{hMga, a smithy, forge). The 
aatne as Ko. 31. 

33 < Ngan^ a to transfer, deflect),— 

has much the same power as Koa 2$ and 30. 

34 Ngang^ a tbaku Is at the head of the nkmba secret 
society, i.»> there is a nganga of this cult la every Vila 
(lodge) of the society. Ke superintends the twirling of 
every novice until the Utter becomes giddy and uncon¬ 
scious, and in that condition is carried lato the lodge. Bbakn 
means an old man, an elder, and in every nkimha lodge there 
was an tbaku who looked after the initiated and taught 
them the arts of the guild and also the secret language. 

35. Ngitng’ a nkati was the name given to the ngangas 
who were at the head of the ndimbo, or nkiux, or tisi a fiua 
secret society. To what 1 have already written on the 
ndtmbQ cult,“ 1 should like to add the following note:— 
Nkita Is a fetish that is responsible for all crooked and 

‘■Voi, X&,, pf. 
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deformed things. Any abnormal event, such as a child 
being born by presenting its feet first, is put to the credit 
of nkita. Nkita is the power in ndtmbo that can remove 
deformities, if the deformed person will enter the ndemlv 
lodge, and, as Infecundity is regarded aa abnormal, a 
sterile person,—man or woman,—has only to enter ndembo 
to have the disgrace removed. This is done by giving the 
Initiated a new body. 

3d. N^ar^g' a ngoV <i nkasa is the one who admiaisten 
tbe ordeal {nkasa) to a witch.* 

37. d^gan/ a nkonga, (1'./, hunting skiU).*^ 

3d. Ngang' a iHtvi/u. The functions of this fetish man 
are the same as those of ntaji (No. 5), 

39. Nganf a ntaninga owns the fetish that causes a man 
to become extremely chin and weak, and also cures tbe 
complaint. 

40. Ngang' a ngundu is the one who attempts to cure 
hernia with fomentations of hot leaves, purgatives, and 
palm wine mixed with certain juices. 

41. Ngat^ a ngobila possesses an image that is used for 
discovering thieves, and recovering stolen property. This 
fetish gives thieves any and every kind of bad lung trouble, 
from which they cannot be cured until they have made 
restitution for the robbery. 

4a. Ngang' a tbunst. When this ngesnga is called to 
attend a person with fits, apoplexy, or the ague shivers of 
fever, he makes a leaf funnel and squeezes the juku of 
certain leaves into it, and drops the mixture Into the eyes 
of the patient 

43. Ngang’ a istka, (probably from stka, to sharpen). 

44 St lub^iku. 

45. Ngang' a etong>. 

46. Ngan^ a kumbi> 

These four ngangas perform the rites of circumcision.* 

•Vel. a*,, p. 417. ■Vol. OJ., 434-5. 

•Vol. SI., pp. 304*7- 
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47. Ngan^ a luhmdu is the one who has the min' 
stopping charm. The lukandu is a soiaJl bundle of 

‘medicines,” and when the ngonfa wants to stop the rain 
he puts this bundle on the ground and surrounds it with 
se^ral small heaps of gunpowder. He shakes his rattle, 
explodes the powder, and blows his whistle three times, 
atfid then the rain will neither be so frequent nor so 
Cendant. (The rainbow is one of the signs of the 
fti!«ctive power of this ngan^a. When the people see It 
believe the charm has worked, and the rain will not 
again fall for a time.) If this, however, does not succeed, 
is fut on tfu firt ) but this last charm may stop the 
rains entirely, so it Is used with great care and only when 
other means fail The iganga, on the day tliat he is going 
to invoke the htkandu, must neither drink water nor wash 
himself To make the rain come after a long drought, the 
nganga takes some luUmbO'ltmba leaves, and puts them 
into a stream and dives under the water, and when he 
returns to the surface the rain will soon fall. 

48. Ngang' a ihmfu owns sn image that squats on its 
haunches with its arms upraised, holding something on its 
head. My Informant's mother was a nganga of this kind, 
bat, as she died while ha was a young lad, all ha remambers 
of the fetish is its shape, and that it was regarded as 
powerful, but its special functions he has forgotten. 

49. Ngang* a tnaladu When a person recovers from 
certain serious sicknesses, such as sleeping sickness, dropsy, 
etc, this nganga brings his fetish, which originally came 
from the Baladi country (in French Congo), and removes 
the tabu of “not crossing a road,” which was imposed on 
the patient while ill, in the following manner:—He takes his 
patient to a cross road, draws a chalk mark on the road, 
digs a trench, puts water into it, and then he takes the 
patient, by interlocking the little fingers of the right hands, 
and helps him over the water three times. The tabu is 
removed, and the sickness is not able to follow the 
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man. Should a woman give birth to weaklj^ childr^ 
that soon die, this nganga is called, and on arrival he digs 
a treoch and puts water in it. He helps the woman over 
it by the interlocking of the little lingers of the right 
hands, and the sickness from which she was suffering, 
and whicJi caused the death of her children, will not 
follow her across the running water. 

It will be observed in tlie above list that there is a 
nganga for every known disease, and one for every 
possible emergency in native life. The native was afraid 
to take a single important step in any direction from birth 
to death without Ar$t invoking the aid of the witch>doctor 
and his fetishes. When a native was not helped by one 
n^nga, he, aa a rule, did not blame him, but thought the 
diagnosis was wrong, and that the disease or misfortune 
was not under the control of his particular fecisK Ilis 
faith In was not affected, but he simply changed 

one mediclne'man for another, hoping that the new ngongn 
would have a fetish to meet his case. 

It is not to be thought for a moment that all these 
ngoHgas sprang simultaneously into existence, or that they 
are the product of only one tribe; they are undoubtedly 
the evolution of many generations, and a free appropriation 
from neighbouring tribes of fetish ceremonies, etc., that 
appealed to them through being made widely known by 
some famous nganga of the timei The Congo native was 
always ready to try a new fetish, hoping thereby to gain 
some advantage to his fortune or bis health. 

The following Is probably the history of the rise of 
many of the nganga cults now In vogueA quick-witted, 
observant man noticed that a certalo herb, or a certain 
mode of procedure, such as mass^^e or inducing perspira- 
cioo by steaming, was benelicUl to a patient suffering from 
a certain disease. If he bad given the herb in a simple 
way without any hanky-panky, or did a little medical 
rubbing without accompanying it with ceremonies, or had 
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^vcn a vapour bath without fkea ajid the ostentatious 
dismay of fetish power, the natives would not have 
regfarded him as a nganga, and he would have procured 
very little business. In order to protect hU discovery, and 
to draw patients, he surrounded it with the hoous«pocu8 of 
fetish rites and ceremonies, and thus started a new cult 
that had its day. It is most probable that ngangsts and 
their fetishes have risen in power, have had wide fame 
and much popular support, have then fallen into disrepute, 
and have been abandoned in favour of new ones, and, if 
the truth were known, as many, if not more, nganga cults 
have been fo^otten as are now remembered. 

Id the early years of the Baptist Mission on the Congo, 
the natives had little or no faith in our medicines, because 
we administered them in a simple and straightforward 
way. If we had had recourse to trickery we might have 
made large sums for our Mission, but, although our 
medical knowledge has been very limited, yet our rerne* 
dies have so gained In favour tbat at one station alone, 
(Wathen), a sum of from to £$o Is taken annually for 
medicines, and nativea come long distances to be treated 
in our hospital. 

The ngan^as have largely maintained the continuity of 
native customs, for, when baffled Jn curing a person, they 
have frequently put their failure at the door of a broken 
or slighted country custom; they are largely responsible 
for cruahiDg any Inventive genius the people have shown 
by putting public calamities,~^uch as au epidemic of sick* 
ness,—to the account of any inventor who might be known 
at the time; and they have retarded all progress by 
chafing with witchcraft any one who was more skilful in 
work, or more energetic and shrewd in trading, than his 
neighbours. The fear of being accused of witchcraft has 
been so great and continuous that it has hampered and 
destroyed every attempt at advancement, and nullified 
every progressive step, and there was little hope of the 
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native attaining advancement in dvilliation or ai^ better¬ 
ment of his conditions of life* until he lost faith In Pus 
ngto^a. 

It will be observed that In the ceremonies of some 
ngangas white magic is more evident than black, and 
in others black magic Is more prominent than white, and 
that nearly every nganga practised both the black and the 
white art by the invocation of the same fetish in a slightly 
different way; by dealing with his fetish in one way he 
invoked It to curse a person with disease and misfortune, 
and by following another mode of procedure he tried to 
soothe and appease his fetish, so that m a good humour it 
would give his client good health and good luck. 


John H. Weeks. 
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Thi FiiKv OruD Ajn> tub Tauob: Atf Iilb or Mak 
Folk-Talk. 

(Frk follo«tcig: ttoty wu lotd to me br Joe lifoore, who livei io 
die parUh of Patrick, Bome cule from CloBO-Qj'Uieir* I »ro(e 
die Mory down from notOB lOMje et the dne,->the dialopje beiag 
taken down, wojd for word, m h fell from hii lipa. He told me 
diat hii {ether |ot the etorf fTOO old Horn Brideon himielf, 
skirt^ yean ifo eod more; be never repeated (be atory while 
asf of the CoQoo CimUj lived, but the Ian deecendant died 
manj yean tfo, and the old ftnubouae ia a ruioa. It waa a 
eurioua coiaodence that, in tbe week fi^lowtnf that in which 
I had the itory from Joe kdoore, 1 received it alao from ILogao, 
Utah, from Miaa Qoiit, who bad it from an 6 ld Manxman who 
bad lived there for bftf yean and bad eouKrated from Glen Meay.] 

There waa one a wocnan named CoUoo in Cloae-By*tJieiy. 
near Glen Ueay, aixS abe bad a child that had {alien sick in a 
etran^ way. Nothing aeetned wroof with bim, yet aosser and 
0OMer he frew, nyxo^oyanging night and day. The woman was 
in great diettess. Chanoi bad friled, and abe didn’t know 
rightly whet to da 

It leema thab abont a fortnight after birth, the childi as fine a 
child for his age as yoa would see m a day^ walk, was left asleep 
while the mocbo went to the well for water. Kow Herself forgot 
to put the toags on the oadl^ and, when she came back, the 
child was ciyiog ptfifnl. and no qoatio' for bim. And from that very 
boor the fiesh seemed to melt off his bone^ rill be became as ngly 
and as wisened a child as yon wonld see between the Point of 
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Ayrt and Che Calf. He wu chat wij, hi$ whiciog h6w] fillicg the 
boose, for /our yean, lyin^ ia the cradle without a luotioQ on him 
to puc his feet uoder hi«. Not a day^ res’ aor a eight's sleep 
was there at the woman these four years with him. She wae fair 
scourged with him, untD there came a fine day in Che spring tbaC 
Horn beg Bridioo, the taiJor, was in the house sewing. Hom U 
dead now, but cbere's many alive as remember him. 3 e was 
wise tremenjus, for he was going from house to house sewing, 
aad gathering wisdom as he was going. 

Well, before that day the tailor was seeing lots of wicicedness 
at the child. When che woman would be out feeding the 
and sarvin’ che craytbun, he would be hoisting his head up out of 
the cTadle and making faces at the tailor, winking, and iliekiag, 
and shaleiog his head, and saying "What a lad t am i" 

That day the woman wanted to go to Che shop in Glen Meay to 
sell some eggs that she had, and aayi she to the uUor Hon 
man, keep your eye on the chile that the bogh [poor dear] won’c 
fall out of the cradle and hurt himself while I slip down to 
the shop." Wheo she was gone the tailor began to whletle aisf to 
himself, as he stitched, (he tune on a U1 hymn. 

“ Drop that, Hom beg,” said a lU harsh voice. 

The tailor, sosndalised, looked round to see if it was che child 
that had spoken, sad it was. 

"Whusb, whush, now, lie equate," says che tailor, rocking the 
cradle with his foot, and as he rocked he whistled the hymo tune 
louder. 

"Drop chat, Hoot beg, 1 cell ye, an’ give us eonieching light 
an’ handy,” says the lil fella back ro him, ruiddliog sharp. 

" Aw, aoytiling at all to pUze thee,” says the tailor, wbistUag 8 ’ 

!«• 

" Horn,*' says my lad, "can thou dance anything to chat?" 

" I can,” says the tailor, "can thou?" 

"I can that," says my ltd, "would thou like to see roe dance?” 

" 1 would,” says the tailor. 

" Take that oul' fiddle down then, Hom man," he said, “ and 
put' Tune y wheeyl vooar ’ [Tune of the big wheel] on it" 

"Aw, I’ll do that for thee, an' welcome,” says ibe tailor. 

Tbe fiddle quits its hook on the wall, and the tailor tunes up. 
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** Koii3»" ssys the Ul (elle, '* before thou begin to pU^, clear the 
JdW^en for me.—cbecn an' StooU, cveryihing away. Make a 
•place for me to atep out to the moaic. man.*' 

Aw, rtl do that for thee, toOi” aaya the tailor. 

He cleared the kitchen floor, and then he stnick ap "Tune 
y wheeyl Tooar.” 

In a oack the Jil fella bounced from hie cradle on to the floor 
with a " Cbo)" and began flying round the kitchen. Qo it 
Kw),—face you partner,—heel and toe doe< it. Well done, 
-floiBj—jog youT elbow, EDan." 

playa /aater and faiter, till me lad was jumping ae high 
M the table. 

With a Chu I " up goei hte foot on top of the dreiier, and 
**0^!” then eo top of the chimlee piece, and '*Chu]*' bang 
againit the partition, then he wai half flying, half footing tt round 
Che kitchen, tumiog and going round that quick that it put a reel 
in Hom’a head to be looking at him. Then he wae whirling 
everything round for a clear ipace, even Horn hittiielf, who by 
dogreea gate up on the table in the comer ud playi wilder and 
wilder, aa the whirling jig grew madder and madder. 

'•H' Vee I'* uyi the tailor, throwing down the fiddle, “I mui' 
' run, chou're not the ebile that waa Id the cradle. Are thou ? " 

"KouV nun f thou're right enough," layi the lil fella. “ Strike 
up for mt, make hai'e, make haa’<> mao,—more power to your 
elbow." 

" Whuah r" aaid the tailor, '*here'a Heraelf coming." 

The dancing ceaaed. The child gave a hop, skip, and jump 
into the cradle. 

Get OD with tbee sewing, Horn; don't aay a word." aaya the 
lU fella, covering himielf up in the clothes til! nothing waa left of 
him to be a«n except hia eyes which keeked out like a ferret's. 

When HeraeJf came io the house, the tailor, ell of a tremble, 
was sitting crorsdegged on the round table and bia apeca on bb 
nose and letting on that he was buay aewingj the child in the cradle 
was shouting and sweeling [equeallngj as usual. ‘'What in all the 
earthly worl’... f But it’s the quare stitching, altogether, there’s 
been goic’ or here, an’ me out An’ how thoo can see thee needle 
in that dark comer, Horn Bridaon, let alone sew, it beats me,” aays 
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M, liding the pUce. “WelU well, then, weU, weU, oo the bogbe« 
veg [poor IlHle thing]. Whnt Is it at all, at aU, that's dom' on the • 
millish [sweet]? Did he think Mamrey had gone an' lef htia 
then, the chtee [hean] ? Mammy is goin' to feed him, though." 

The tailor had heen thinking mighty with himself what be 
ought to do, so he says,—“Look here, woman, give him noihiog 
at all, but go oot and get a creelful of good ttiif." 

She brought in the tutf, and throws a big hart [bundle] of 
fern on it. The tailor give a leap off the Uhle down to the Boor, 
and it wasn’t long till he had the fine fire. 

“Thoull have the house put on fire for me, Horn, says 

Herself- . 

•• No feu, but ril fire some of them," layi the tailor. 

The child, with hii two eyes going out of his head watchii^ to 
lee what the tailor would do then, was slowly turning hii whining 
howl into a kind of call,-to hli own sort to come sod fetch bun, 

» ru send thee home," says the tailor, drawing near the cradle, 
and he stretches out his two hands to take the child and put him 
on the big red lurf fire. Before he waa able to lay a hand on 
the lil fella leaped out of the cradle and took for the door, '^e 
back of me han' an the sole of me fut to you I" says he, tf I 
would only ha' had only another night I could have showed thee 
a trick or two more than that yet.” 

Then the door flew open with a bang, as though seme one bad 
thrown it open, and he took off with himself like a shot- A 
hullabaUoo of laughiag and making fun was heard outside, and the 
noise of many running little feet. Out on the door of the h^ 
goes Herself, she saw no one, but she caught sight of a flock of. 
low-lying clouds shaped like gulls chasing each other away up 
Glen Rushen, and then comes to her ears, aitf afar off from the 
clouds, .harp whistles and wicked little laugbs as if makti^ mock 
of her. Then, as she was tummg round and aearchiog, she 
suddenly sees her own sweet rosy smiling chdd with thumb id 
roouth lying on the bink [storte bench] rght before her. And 
the took all the )oy in the worl' of the child that he was home 
again safe and sound. 

Peel, Isle of Man. 


Sophia Morkisoh, 
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A FoLtLOR* SURVW or GOONIY CLAsa {eoniinttii). 

IX. Sufenuttural Anmals, 

There U ft Rch feuna of supenjatajrft] ftainalr m ihe couo^, 
even tnakei hdug represented in it. There CAt be little doobt 
thftt the highly ioiaginatlve early Irish penoDified the more 
tati(yut$ powers of nature, such ae the sea, the atorm, and the 
thunder. The roanog, vrithiog waves in a aea creek or river 
svirl may have auggeaied some great creature, (too great to be 
^nuurai), waJlowiog under the wacert, and so given rise to the 
eodleta fHst names and legesde, in which a dietmciion ii sever 
diaws between the apecnal and the natural 

Irelan although free from aerpenta ac all timee known 
CO leience, was yet much dominated by them mentally. Probably 
K> lake of any importance is Clare was us tenanted by a serpent, 
a wonderful animal, ora city. A^Ar/could, however, be chained 
or alain by a hero or saint, and the majority of the fh's/s were 
Mieved to have been eliminated by such warriors in the same 
way u the bear and, later, the wolf were cleared away by ordinary 
Bortals. fitsf only meant beast, and seems to mean no more in 
many plsc^names not belonging to lakes or river pools. 
Cappanapeaite sear Inchicronas seed not imply a mouster, but 
Ponlnapcaiia we may always venture to tmoalate as ‘'water 
dragos'i laur.'^ Thera are many examples is tradition o/ the 
‘'dweller in the waters," “the serpeot^od of this hallowed 
atream." In Che SUaih Tmim we dnd a pUst with 

“ears as large as the gate of a Cathalr" (atone fort) and " tuiks 
as big as a tiee.”' The saga of Da Dfrga's ffosui brings into 
one the Kone, Irish, and Hebrew beliefs of the fHst, Midgard 
Soake, and Leviathan by its tale of the “ Leuidan, that surtouods 
the globe and atrikea with ice tail to overturn the world.” ^ The 
tigh$ ihonain aod Hunting ef SHatk TYum are full of 
allusions, and conuin a dialogue with a Grecian pfist, and tell 
how Finn slew spectres, amcbs, asd eusids (womea bogbeaie), 
and “ banished from the raths (earth forts) each Even in 

a nearly costemporaiy history of a h^o of the time of Canute, a 
^ Op. eis., p. 115. CrAifw, vol zti, p. 54. 
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Clar« pnnce Mtirchad, soo of King Brun, nod, Ukft bis bthar, 
sUtn At tho morne&t of victory in >014^ described u “U14 ^ 
Mcond poverfuJ Hercules who destroyed tnd exterraiQAled^^r; 
and inoQBteri.”* It is interestlog to note how the deserted 
fores, even in pre*Hon&sn tizDes,* were believed to be the haunt 
of strange moniters, and to afford an eqalvaJeot to “big game 
shooting " for the local warriors: 

"Ha tlttw ibe ipectro of Drem DIabb, 

Aod Um spectre ud serpent of Lougb Res* 

Flenn baslsbed frus the raths 
Eaeh plau he west u mast. 

A aerpent Id the refaigant Sbannen 
Ha slew by rre^usndng the 'Mabe."*'* 

First in imporUDce amongst the //iw 1 $ the "Cata.” St Seaan 
(about A.S. 500) found that this monster dwelt in Iniicatha, now 
Scattery, in the estuary of the Shannon, where Finn had killed a 
like infeeter. The Cata devoured the saint’s tmith, Nanch, bet 
Senan brought him forth again alive. The subsequent combat 
promised great things, but ended utnely. The ^a advanced 
''its eyes fleshing flame, with flery breath, spitting venom and 
opening ita horrible jaws," but Senan made the sign of (he crois, 
and the beast collapsed and was chained and thrown into 
Doolough near Mount Callan (the black lake, “Nigricantia s^uae 
Juxta moniem Caliain in Tuamonia*).* In the oldest (metrical) 
life of Senan, the /As/ appears si the "iremanis belloA*' or 
^'beitia," while Intacatha ie rendered “BeUnanem Insulam." 
The legend is alluded to even in the late elghtb^entury 
^ O/fffu/ under March Sth, "Senan of InisCathaig gibbetted 
Naroch's foe." The story is remembered widely, and among aB 

* Pf'a»7 fi/ th Gat4kii <mUk ^'U (wJ. Dr. TMd, Rolls Series), p. rS?. 
This curious ud boiobeitic peoegyric provei aladatkally tbet the valour of 
Murebsd was put of (tMt of Hscior of Troy, wbe *w seven liaee 

aors vaUiAl iban tbe Tuethi Di DanaoB god Lug'long-hand. 

*Tbe Nwaifij held dmlltr belieft. Girsfaius CtmbmviU gives sa aceosst 
of apecual epperidma in a lore during the eonqueat of Leinster. 

' Tra/\taiti^s o/ik« Osiwtit Sodt/y, voL vl.; cf. voL il., p 5 $. 

*Pro«s Uic of Sr. Senanus, Colgsn, Aefa S. ffikt coder Kerch Sth, 
SecUco xxxviU. See also Wh. Steka, tivts ^ Ais Irish Sainis fivm tk* 
doth tj Liars^rt. 
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cUfiso tt Scttery and along boA b«Jc5 of the rivet, at ^e. 
KilmihU, ttd round Ooolough and Milioira MalUy. In the 
j^eenthHzenniTy details of the “ Cathedral ” of Scatter, a large- 
eyed diMOD with croccdile jaws ia conspicooua; there wMaooih« 
irving at Kilrush; and a third,-the “ pattero-atonc” removed 
from Scauery and until lately at Kilkee,-showed the Cata u 
"the amphibious beast of thia bleaaed We, a nondescnpt 
creature with ipilced bach, ecales, fiah ull, nose curling up 

gpirtlly, and clawed forefeet , . a v 

St MacCreehy, a general on later than Senan (abwt 5 b«A 
livAk 4e latter u a ‘‘dragon queller.” He fubdued the 
-Brockee,” a demoD badger (hw sidX), at Rath Blathmatc near 
iBcbkuin, which slew men and cattle and reiiatcd the prayers 
of six local sainti.^ MacCreehy b, hii holineaa soon over- 
powered and chained itj the ^ed aaint then threw it 

"Deep in that hrtotten mere 
AmoBg the tumbled fragmeati ot (he hills" 

below the hiU of Scamhal (or Scool) where Its den Poulnabruckee 
(Poll Dh broic eidhe) ia still shown. Ai already suggested (p. i8t) 
fte Brcckee nay have been a bear, and ‘'a lenible bear,—he 
If death to a herd of cattle” in SrMu't louuds like ao 

allusioQ to a common octuTteoce. The Bruckee on ” MacCreehy a 
tomb “ ja Klmacraehy church, oo the ihore of Liscannor Bay, 
U exactly like the Cam carvings in Scatiery, with long pointed 
ears, large eyes, and huge Jaws blunt-ended, but bristling with 
pointed teeth. In Ae fifteen^ centmy it had become a dragon 


in local belief 

Another Bruckee haunted Shaadaogan Lough near Coroflo, 
A little pool famous, when 1 first knew it, for remarkable changes 
of colour. There are two funnel holes, eight to ten feet wide, 
full of water, in Ae soft ground near the pool which are still 


’See PJ«* XIV., p. 340, nnet. O'Cntry, dfannirt and Cveamt ^ tha 
AneisfU frit*, vol. ill., p. ^as ; nt Jounud tf iht Rtyal Saeiely ^ AtUi^ 
ftiariti TOl. snx., p 249. 

* P. 64 (ed. Jaiak Texii Satiefy). Hewrter, if the injiiml wis common In 
ifae licertty pariod, one might eapect that tbe Life of King De»M woeld have 
gamM in Irlih counterpart to the njonks. Fights with the w\( «« 
pnctiaJJy ehseot from Irish rales, *r*d Ii seems afer » regirJ the Mtenlity 
With the b«r of tbe badger “as tag is * eow " as 1 mere speeuladoti. 
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regudcd witK ka and eu^picion, Ned Qub of Coad, a hooest 
truthful CDAii irbo died about ught years s^o, firmly believed that 
he had seen the Bruckee in this lake. When he and a roan 
named Pilklogton vere passing by, they saw a brown hairy 
monster swiroming and pluagiog Id tbe water, and it bad eyes as 
large as turnips.^ It was probably a “ tussock ” of peat and 
coarse grass that had, as often happens, fallen off the crumbliog 
shore. There is oo tradition that tlw pest was confined by the 
local sainted lady (Findclu) Ingheau Baoftb. 

John Windele, amongst much speculation as to there being a 
dragon temple (dracofUtum) at Scattery and others at Loop Head 
in Clare and at Dun Tarvagh in the Middle Isle of Aran, asserts, 
on the authority of Ad^tuns of th* Thru Softs of Thorailhh^ 
a romance written is 1750, that several other formidable moosten 
belong to this district.*® These were the Faracat,*' Fearboc or 
Fearbach, and three other dragons, the spawn of the “all- 
devouring sow, 00 the rock of Cruine ” reared by “ the red demon 
of I>oo10Qgh,” Comyn, in the same romance, derives the nacne 
of lllaunmattle, to island off the aelghbourbg coast, from the 
MataJ, a fottuiclable beast, (perhaps a demon boar), defeated by 
the same heroes.^* How far those of Comyn’s stories without 
local attestation are genuine folklore is doobtful. Akm to these 
monsters ia the m^hty serpent hunted and slaia by the O'Briens* 
army down the valley of the Dael&ch b Corcomioe. They stoned 
it with rocks which still form the great cairn of Catoconnachtach, 
near Ennistymon, over its remains.’* This cairn, being at Bally* 
deely (Daelach’s town par ixalleve), may have bean the reputed' 
tomb of the Firbolg chief Baelacb, son of fjoidr, and id 
almost cerlably the “Cam mic Tail” where the CyConors of 
Corcamodruad inaugurated their chiefs. 

*So 1 >. G. U. MacNaman. 

laWisdale, 7>pcgrtfiHetl MS. Trish Aodeoy), p 3; Ordmreo 

Smvey iMteri {Co. Ciarek voL w, p, iyt. 

»^nu.p. 183. 

"The MaU, a guuu, inany'legged. and «aiafa«e4 ooaster, inf« 9 ied the 
Scyiie vsDey, and Idt a pyramid of iu tones in cbe cemetery of Bnigb. See 
“DiitdsaMfaas,".^AM CeUipu, vol. xv. {lS$ 4 li pp. 292, 3 ^> 

^ OrtMafue Surety UOers (Co. Clare), vel. t., p 309. 
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These beltds ue obvimsty esrly, si m the *'AgsUjAih” of The 
Book ia A lougb/^j/which kills men And hounds, And 

Tht Book of Funa^h tells of “ Loc ra pe«ri,” where a hideous pHsi 
slew 900 jroQths AS they bathed. The SMa*<kus M 6 r Has a lake 
monster^ the Murdru, which evpsndi Aod contrscts like a smith’s 
bellows. The lame ides tskei shape in the reputed gigAndc (if 
not Mper&AtucAl) eels end pikei In certAtn lakes. An enormous 
pike haocts Gnrteen Lough^ an old property of the Stimerii 
• in Lower Baarauy. The peasants dare not bathe in its waters, 
Apd believe they bt7e seen in the dusk 1 huge misty form in the 
lovgh sod even crawling np its shores, whence it has (tequently 
otnied offlaibbe, and even calves. 

B^Us.—Jn ruins and hollow trees sometimes a strong breese 
from some particDlar point will cause a deep intermittent bellow, 
Vhich might originate a belief in ghostly bolls. At Rosslara 
(FoRanercvore) Castle near TulU we have heard the wind from 
some undetermined point to^aids the north*west, when sufficiently 
strong, raise a roar so mighty as to be audible far from the ruitt 
t tnmed the ooiee to a stnall deep window nearly ffOed by a slope 
of earth and stonea The Castle enjoys the fame of beings 
hauwed, bat I have heard no bull legend. At Ainroe (or Elmhill) 
Castle near Oonlara, the bull was seen about i&pc by the then 
owner of the farm on which the ivied tower stands. Having 
niised several " trams of hay, the farmer was lying in wait in 
some bashes in the Cutle field, and at last saw a huge black bull 
eocne out of the ruio, and throw its tail round a *' tram" of hay 
and draw it into the castle.^^ There is an old lane way at a 
beautifiil spot on the shore of Lough Derg opposite to the Holy 
Island'* of Iniiciltra with Its lofty round tower and clustered 
churches with their noble settbg of lake and mountatna In this 
old road are two dreaded spots, one haunted by a ghostly black 
boll with fieiy eyes, and the other by a less awe*iQspmng object 
" a ghost like a turkey cock ” I Farther north is the scene of a 
carious variant of the Bishop Hatto legend, with frogs instead of 
rats and a brutal boy in place of a cruel pielate.^^ 

I* Trioililed by S. H. O'Grady in SHva GaeUug, »o). ii,, pp toi-sOg. 
wgo cbelstA Ralph Hugh Wesuopp uid Mn. Siame, 

“The tale Hnyh Massy Weslt&pp heard this from tha taimer. 

^ So Capr. Hibhert 
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Water Catt&.'^l have cot foood 4 wuer-bull cJcftriy 

told ic Oaie, but coVs boros are »eeo over (be waters of one lake 
and something roared" under (he waters of another.^ In 1877 
1 heard of cattle coming out of some lake near KHkisbec, (perhaps 
CuUautii with its enchaated city or palace), hot I could not 
recover the story when searching twenty years later. '* Lceh na 
id girre which is called ioeh Crii/t 4 ” Is given as ao old name 
for the large lake of Lough Gracey in the Augbty mountains on 
the north border of Clare. This probably implies th^ it bad a 
legend Uke that of Longh bo Girr, near Cahicin Conniy Tlppetaiy, 
whence an enormons long-homed cow used to issue. 

J^itas OMi Hatm ^—Though the pita has infiueoced very often 
the place<Dames of Clare, its legends in the connCy are dry and 
vague. One man near Clonlara bad the caufonune to become Its 
sport. It took the fom of a pony, and, dndbg the mac searching 
for treasure in a gravel-pit, in which be bad dreamed that gold was 
concealed, bore him away on a long rough ride and dropped Mm 
at the spot from which it started, where he was found bruised and 
insensible next momicg.^ The p 6 ea also appears as a hideous 
goat I was told by a servant, about 1870, of a demon ” black 
puck-goat with fiery eyes " appearing Co a poor counciy woman on 
a roadside bank in the Cratloe hills.** The tale was very blood¬ 
curdling, but, doubtless to my relief then but regret now, I put it 
out of mind, and now forget its details. The pica always puts its 
hoof on the blackberries at Michaelmas, after which they become 
unfit to eat.** 

Of spirit horses other than the X have heard of one at a 
deep gravel quarry, near Trough in the same hills. The ghostly 
presentment of a Limerick gentleman, a Mr. Fumell, appeared 
one moonlight night on horseback. He rode at full gallop, with 

tbifik LoQgb Breeda, east from Tolls, sj>d Clooies Lake were istended 
I am to blame £or sot asking s note st tlie dme, but wss only interested 
in tb« legend. My notes only begin In 187S, though ecabodying earlier auitto, 
and are loo often " car notes " from drivos sod others and not properly 
locsied. ‘VVbere poawble, I le-emDfned tbem froA j8^ upwards. 

^ In the “AgsHsab,” Stias GaJiiietit voL U., p 126. 

«So the late Sit Hugh Dillon Uaasy ec Doosaas. 

*>80 Mrs. CSbe* at Clorsne, Umerick. 
wCf. similar Er^lirh beUsfss regards ebe deril. 
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houiid» infijU cry, and thi Soond of hons, aci‘ 09 & the upper field, 
lesped the feoce» and disappeared into the quarry with a crash and 
groan. Mr. Fraocia Drew of Drewaborough, who was driviog 
past With a friend, recognised and called to the ghostly rider; 
when he saw the supposed accident, be ran into the quarry, but 
i»uld Aod nothing. Next day he heard of the death of the 
hunter, but far away froa the quarry.*^ 

Superoaturah but evideatly material, were the horses which 
cane out of the caves of Kllcoroey io the heart of the Burren,** 
for they left descendants, noted for their high spirits and fterceneii, 
by earthly roaret in the valley. A similar tale of aea*horses 
ComlRg out of Calway Bay was told some thirty-five years since, 
and we owned a reputed scion of their race, a cob from Ccnne* 
mara on the opposite side of the Bay. 

.Zltfr.—One ipecnl dog haunts the road between Cartigaholc 
and Rosa ro the long peninsula of the Iirus, and is believed to be 
the spirit of a comparatively recent local celebrity, Robin of 
Rois,* of whom many ulei are told. He was a member of 
the Keane family, and one version maltes his ghost a different 
dog from the one near Camgaholt.*^ Another dog accompanies 
a human ghost on its nightly petrol between the railway bridge and 
the cemetery at the venerable church and shattered round tower 
of rromclifF. The precincts of Eomitymon House were haunted 
by the spectre of e Urge black hound, quite harmless.*^ Once 
very famous, hue now nearly forgotten, was the ghostly Black 
Dog of Cratioe.” Many believed tbat they had seen the appari¬ 
tion, whkh nsed often to accompany the D’£<trrre*s coach and 
the tsail car. My mother and my brother Ralph Hugh Westropp, 
who travelled through the great floods of the Shannon on 
February rst, 1869, told a very ccrcujnstantial tale of the dog.*^ 

**Sc ths lkt« Ckpt. Ralph WeMnpp, fron Mf. Drew. 

Sum/ IjUtn, (Co. QweK vet. ).. p S36; cf. Goygh, 
Camdm, vpl It., p, y66, 

* So the MaeBosaeLla and a driver nsoied Roaiell. “ RoUa *' lUod in the 
Mtly dgbKRitb ceotaiy. 

“ So Kn. Twigge. 

•My toother In her diity notec,—** Drove homo throagh leveral floods, the 
wont ai Buiratty.... Saw the ^antoa deg at CraUoe." 
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1 vas present at its first tellmg, before tbef beard from our 
old servant, Mrs. JulU MacHagb, of the local belief. Tbe talei 
I Lave heard, was follj coDfirmed by their driver aod a guide, 
a workmao of the DXsterres, who piloted then along a flooded 
and unfeneed reach of tbe road a little to the east of Bunmttjr. A 
large, dark, shadowy dog seemed to ran upon the moonlit water, 
first to one side and then to tbe other of the carn^e, and 
was more iban once lashed at by tbe driver. It disappeared near 
where the road ascends from the low marsh/ " corcasses ** along 
the foot of the Cratloe hills. Julia MacHugb, a vomas of wide 
local knowledge, at once ‘‘ explained" the appahtioa and said 
that the omen was good if the dog ran alongside, but bad if be ' 
leaped at the carriage or horses. On one occasion be leaped at die 
mail car, and soon afterwards its djiver was thrown oS and kiHed 
on the spot. I recently learnt that a ghostly black d^ haunts b; 
oight tbe lonely road above the old ruined bouse of Glecomera. 

Seals.—t\it belief that seals ate disguised bncDao beings 
prevailed, 1 am told, m Clare forty years ago, at least along 
the Killcee coast.^ 1 never beard it myself from fisherfolk. A 
little further north, from Connemara up to Mayo, the Kinealys are 
reputed to be descended from a beaatilul seaLwoman. Tbe 
belief is nearly universal, and is attached even to a few of tbe 
family in Clare. 

.^c^^.^Early this year a clever intelligent mac, aesx Ennis, 
went with a boy and a ferret to shoot rabbits from a fort. Three 
tan out and were shot at and missed. The mao then called the 
boy to come at occe, and ran off in great ezcieemect and fear, 
Baying that the rabbits were fairiea Some such belief most be 
widely spread, as Mrs. MacDonoeli of Kewhall told me tha^ when 
a girl, she took up a aoiall and very tame white rabbit in the gleQ 
at EdcDvsJe and immediately afterwards found thar she had lost a 
ring The people who helped in the search, and her father’s 
gamekeeper, were convinced that the rabbit was a fairy and bad 
Uken the ring with ir. 

£ir^s.—l have read of an enchanted bird which w^ caught In 
the cave of Silcomey and spcke with a human voice.** The 

* So Om Utt Hogb MssQ' Wesvepp. 

" Oritetiet Survey Z^stere, (Co. vol. L, p. S36. 
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rayens and owls coimacted mth the Rosa-Lewins, Weslropps, and 
other familiei as death wambgs have already bean referred to 

<P- «?«)• 

X. ^fra/ Zands and CMiS. 

Claie formed a part of the ooimoat fringe of the aodent world, 
and itt people were deeply impreaaed with the myiteriea and 
wonden of the Outer Ocean, The voyage of Maelduin telle of 
tfie ion of a Clare man laiUng out into " the great endleie deep 
and finding iilei of aurpaning beaoty and wonder, and the “Hni 
Corra" in deep repentance sailed towards the seuingfua from the 
Creeh at the northern bound of Clare “to meet the Lord on tht 
a«u’» St Brendan, eager to seek out new islands, went for 
advice to St Ends, a saint closely connected with Clare, (where 
Killetoy beara his name), and its appanage, Aran. In the bay to 
the north of Clare William Iree, a native of Galway, became 
accuitonaed to the ocean which he crossed with Columbua, and it 
may be that bis talcs of Hy Brasil, of St Brendan’s Isle, and of 
the "thiice fifty distant Isles in the ocean to the west of ui. 
Urger than Erin, twice is each of them, or thrice,’*" encouraged 
the frightened siulon of the great Admiral to persevere a hiae 
longer. 

Hy Brasil,” the Isle of the Blessed, is possibly a legacy from 
ancient paganism, which placed its Timan-oge, The Land of Youth, 
in the wares " on the west side down from Aran, where goes the 
eim to ill couch."” The derire for the ^less, deathless land 
prevailed all up the weitern coast, and waa strong in Kilkee in 
j 858-78, and perhape even still. I myself saw the mirage several 
times in 187* giving the perfect image of a shadowy island with 
wooded hills and tall towers springing bto sight for a moment as 
the sun sank below the horisoo. I have also heard from Kilkee 
fishermen legeodt, like that embodied in the verses of Gerald 

ef lb« Hd Com," Jtfvtu Cs/lifut. vol. xfr. (1893), p. 3 ? j 
Veyoft Kuno Meyer), »ol 1 ., p. W. “Voyige 0! Maelddn,” 

Jitpm CtUipK, voL U. (1888), p. 45 « 

" ytyaf* «f Bf'OM, *ol, L, p. 14. 

* n is iDitksd on 4 ceriesof kneieotmaps frosi the fifteenth to the middle of 
the seventeenth cennilea 

• Gnlia M(Irish Tests Society, vol. 1 ). p. *1. 
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Griffio, of men sCarting seaward to reach its lurj shores^ and neTer 
returning. 

Another magic Uland wae KUstulcbeen, or Kilstuifieo, m Lls^ 
CA&QorBay. On the sonthem abore, In 1839, there was said to 
have been aa ecclesiasticaJ city swallowed np by the earthquake that 
split lonis Fitae into tbe present three Islaads,** which suggests 
derivation from O’Conor's then recent version of the various Irish 
Aonais. On the northern shore the tradition was fdler. 1 ^- 
atuitheen sank when its chiefcain lost its golden key in b&ule, nor 
will it be restored until tbe key is recovered from ita hiding place, 
some say, under the ogham-inscribed gravestone of “ Conan ” on 
Monni Callan. (When that place was dug out only bones and 
rusted iron were found.) ^ The island, with its golden-roofed 
palaces, chnxches, and towers, may at times be seen, shining far 
below tbe waves, but once m seven years it rises above them, and 
those who see it then are said to die before ita next appearance. 
The hsbermen 

polet bow high the billows roll abore lost Rilstfeea, 

Its palaces sod cowers of pride 
All buried is cb« nshbg tide 
And deep-sBft watm aieeo. “ ** 

Comyn, in 7 ^ Adventures of the Thru Sans Q/ 'Pteraitih 
(z7$o), connects it with the rmd of Crochaun, Dahlin, and Sal la 
tbe time of Finn and their defeat of Ruidin, Ceannir, and Stuichin. 
Legend near Lehioch places the battle at Bobercrocbaiin. A 
pretty legend In 1878 told bow those towing over the sunken Island 
smell the flowees of iu fields tbroogb the waters.*^ 

N Annals of Ulster, Oo&naeootfe. and tb« Four Kasten; Orinvtet Swvej 
Letters, (Co. Clare), voL I., p, 304. 

” Hu fi'eeetdwgs ^ the Rajellruh Acadetty^ ser. E., vol. L (1873), pp. 
869 el se^. 

** Me^ of A*tfrr«s. 

w Ordnsnet Surpoy Idlers, (Co. Clare), »tl. i., pp. joa-d, voL tt., pp. 
74, 99; fiandiooi to Lisdoettajama (1896), p. 64^ Thefmentslef theRejtd 
See^ ef Antiqueriis of Ireland^ «ol. ux., p. 369 \ Jmrmi oj the limerkh 
Holi Cluh, voL ui,, p. 197 , where I have nlJecced the materials at some length. 
Other sankeo monasteries ajtd churches aie alleged u Mooasto lecteragh, off 
the coast of Kfayo, and the Cinillloos* Cboieh in Bellyhagoe Bay in ICeny. 
I do DM regard the story intbo Irish Penny Journal, »ol L, p. 3 ^ 3 , byj. 
Geraghcy UacTeague, as aoyChing but a work of icbon ; it is very ulaficial, 
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Another eunkeo tS tx»op Head la Duned by the “ktr, 
Jobo Graham and the and called EilatifGn oi KiUtaplieea. 

1 heard oo such nadinon is Mo^ana, bot O'Cuny alludes to it 
without contradicdoD, although be waa a native and son of a 
veriuble repertory of the local legends of the Irrus." The towers 
and other edihcei were visible at times under the waves, and its 
iDhabitanta lomerimes raised destructive stonns over its site when 
ail around was calm. 

The large lake of CuUauo (Cullannyheeda) near Talla is 
reputed to cover a palace or a city. Tradition said that a cbie 4 
MteNamara, (probably che restorer of tbe beautiful 
** Abbey" cf Quin to resaX carried into the depths by a 
‘’water horse "which be had caught and trained. The rock eft 
which hii treacherous steed leaped was shown before sd^o, and 
the chief was believed to be sleeping till “tbe last weird battle in 
rbe weati" doomed to win Ireland her liberty and a glorious place 
amongst the nations. It seems likely that it was from the same 
lake that magic cattle issued, as Z heard about Kilkishen, sear it, 
Id td??. A local bard, Michael Hcgaiii refers to the lake in one 
of his poems,but how fir he embodies local legend I am unable 
to say. His ligbt«hesrted, if lawless, bero is surprised oa coming 
to “ ColUuo'i (airy waters ” to see a noble park instead of a lake. 
He hits his eow in surptiie, and she leapt the fence.* Following 
her he reaches tbe palace of an ancient chief, who entertains him 
and dismisses him with hie marvellously fattened cow. He finds 
St the fair that he has been absent for a year under the waters of 
che lake. 

’* Thro* vild Cullioe’i embowehag thidM-'- 
BsiHsth tbe aivet ■Uriigbt, siaeping, 

H» pul’d—(be tKAp with dient bsadi, 

Upoo hit darkeo’d path hung wMinog. 


telloving other tomnoca, usd cootrndicthg the genuine iageods in eeveml 
perticulen. 

W/VitM*! AeW'iW SufV4^ ycl. 13 ., p. *90, colketed by Re». J. Grehwn 
6on the Bebeees, Leaden, Ceatis, end Coonertiee of Kilrucb and Cenlgaholc; 
Mr. ud Mrs. S. Rail, Jtf Saturjuff., vol. 11 , p 436, 

"Ord>t«me Sufwy Id/trj, (Co. Cteie), vol. li. 
**Lti^v*dLtpndii^Tkctn9H4, pp 13 , eo. 
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H« rersed to see the Lake’s hlee ^uOf 
Whh all 'vs etoerald glories rauad it; 

Bat ihsre appear'd a grand demesne^ 
fiy Covering elms and poplaa boonded. 

Ho look’d bobiod'—(be scene was gOD^~ 

A ihriU of wonder fatber'd o’er him; 

For, nothing save the hlae Lake sheiw 
With all lu sUvec cub, before hinL” 

There was another legend, but a very Tague one, about a city 
submerged by a magic weU under the beautiful lake of iBchiqujn. 
The legend seems to have died oat near Coro£o. Another 
curious legend about Inchlquln lake was found by Dr. G. 0. 
MachTamara, to the effect that tbe lake origioaied from an old 
woman piercifig the earth with a spindle, when waters burst out 
sod filled the valley. 

Tsos. J. Wbstropp. 

(To U {ontim*«4.) 


Fifty Hausa Folk-Tales { crmUntuS ). 

19 . JTyana and the WrestHrtg MdiA (B. G) 

This is abont the Hysna. She had a husband, a male 
hytena.^ So she arose and got a vessel to go to the stream. 
So she went and came to (the place where) games were being 
held (by) the Elephant, the Buffalo, the Hartebeeste, the Eoaa 
Antelope, the Gaielle, the Jerboa, the Hare, the Liaard, and 
the Water^lisard. They were having a game. Now dte Elephant 
was the great one, the umpire. So she (Elephant) said,^'‘ Now 
(in this) wrestliog game whoever throws down another may 
eat the flesh of him whom he has beaten.” Now, on the 
Hystna's arrival, they said,—“Are you not coming to pUy?" 
5be said,—“I am (playing) cenainly ” VVben she bad put down 

'’‘Sjn” is nearly always employed for botb saxes, bat Che word iorif 
Gidiog in'*a” kfeoinlne; only in story a 8 is 11 aiade raascolioe. Tbemsle 
hyteoA is larger rbM the female. 
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ber Tcssel, sbe waa given the Gazehe to wreatle with (ehe was 
joined wreeding), When sbe (Helena) had liAed her (Gatdle) 
np, " boop” ahe threw (her) on the ground. Then the Elephant 
Bald,—'‘Cood. Take it away. (It ia) 70U1 meat You have 
woa^ When ahe (HT^na) bad gone, ahe met her husband, who 
said,—“Where did you obi^ the meat?" Then ahe eaid,— 
“God ciuee you.” She aaid,—“Look here I Wrestling is going 
on over there. He who throws another may »ke his ttth and 
eat (h). You, you can sit down (doing nothing).” Then bo 
aald,--“ Are they doing it now so spoke the male Then she 
said,—“?fo, they have gone away (there will be no more) until 
amoiTow." He said,—“All right May God bring us safely to 
tomorrow.” Ke was r^oiclng. X)ay broke. He had not slept, 
but in the early momiog said,—'‘Hsve they come (to) play?" 
She said,-“ Oh, no. (not) until the afternoon.” He was rejoicing. 
In the afteroocD be came hrit to the playground. He had tied 
twenty 9 hUs to his waist*belt. On his arrival * they said.—“ Oh, 
tD>day we have a wrestler as a gueit.” Then the Dephant laid,— 
" WeU, let the wrestler enter the arena so that we may see him.” 
So he entered the sreDa, and he danced, and danced, and danced. 
Then be challenged (stretched hand to) the Elephant, for the 
ElephsQt to wrestle with him (catch him wrestling). But the 
Elephant said,—“You are full cf insolence. WiU you not hnd a 
small (antagonist)?” Then be challenged the Buffalo, but the 
Budklo said,—“You are hill of iniolecce. Will you not hnd a 
small antagonist?” Then they said,'—“Ob, this one is a 
wrestler.” Then the Elephant said,-“Let us match him with 
(push him Co) the Jerboa, and we shall perforce see.” So the 
Elephant said,—“Here is the Jerboa. Surt wrestling." Then 
(he Hyiena said,—“Oh, you are mocking me.” But the 
Elephant uid,—“Go on, nevertheless.” As the Jerboa came, 
he (Hyama) threw him up and opened bis nsouih, (and) Che 
Jerboa fell la the mouth. So he (Hysna) swallowed (him). 
Then he challenged the Roan-Antelope, but be (Antelope) 
said,-“Oh no, the small ones are not (yet) done with 
(bnisbed).” Then they said (it was said),—“ Waterliaard, come 
out and wrestle with him." So Che Water.lirard said,—“Very 
*NoC clear bow ib«y could ba*e beaa there at bis arneal when be was titU. 
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wcIL" When tb* Wato-lizaid catic oat, the K}'snA threv bet 
up, and opened Ms moath to treat her like the Jerboa. (Em) 
the Waterdizaid as she descended caught (his) throat. Then the 
Hyena fell doma, cryii^ out,—*'AJaa, alas.” Then the H;teoa 
shook (his head) violently and threw off the Water-Ii»rd. Then 
the Elephant said ,—" Coroe ob, let ua help the Lizard to get the 
meat.” Bat the Kytena went off with a ran, and just escaped. 
Then he came aod told his wife, and said,—'* (As for) you, wife 
your narnre is not a good (one). Yon said they were playing, 
(yet) see tbey wanted to kill roe there.’’ Then sbe said,—** As 
for you, you are worthless. You shall not eat (any of) the fledi 
of this Gazelle, not even the bones.” 

ao, Why Dogs and ITares do not agra. (S. D.) 

A Dog and a Hare became friends In a suburb of the town. 
So the Hare said to the ** Uy love for you is great I shall 

take you to our town. The whole town is filled (populated by) 
Hares. (It is) a city of Hares.” The Hare was not able to carry 
the Dog, so he dragged (him) along the ground in a leather bag, 
When he had come (gone), all the Hazes gave him a welcome, 
and said,—“What kind of goods (load) have you brought?” Then 
be said,—“It is a load of medicine.”* They said,—"Bring (it) 
here. (Lee us) take it from you.” ^ But he said,—“ Oh do. If 
it were taken from me, the medicine would become useless” 
(finished). When food bad been brought (made), he (Hare) took 
some, and put (it) Inside the bag and gave (it) to the Dog, who 
ate (it). They stayed for two days at the town. Then the Hare 
said to the Dog,—I am going to take you back to the village 
where we are livrng in friendship.” So he began dra^ng the 
leather bag on the ground with the Dog bside, and tbey came 
to a Hytena's farm (where) the Hyena was vorkrog with her cubs. 
As the Hare dragged the Dog, they trod down the Hyena's 
guinea^om (for the Hyena). Then the Hyteoa »id,—“Who 
is That who is descroyiBg (going to destroy) my guinea-corn?" So 
the Hare said,—”Oh, Hyena, is that what you are like (yov 

*Or chsnni. 

*U t poson has a vwy heavy load ob bis had, he always has to gel some- 
oea (0 help hin te pat it down. 
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charecta*) ? Would you DOt like i bk of luck ? ” But the Dog 
beftrd (dien speekbg) thus, eo he CAine out with a " boop 'from 
die bag. The the (Hy^eoa) said,—** I iha!l go and see who have 
brokeo down my gainea-cora.'’ When they saw her coming, the 
Hare ran away. The Dog (also) raa away. Then the Dog 
returned to the village where he was living in frJeodahip with the 
Hare. The Dog could weave. (So) he lat down, and (began) 
weavmg at the village. Now the Hya&na was following them, 
a«»d she came and found the Hare amongst the bushes lybg 
down. Then ha (Hare) got up with a ** boop,'* and came upon 
Che Dog at the weaving place. Then he said,—Oh, Dog, are 
you weaving^ Give (not bring) (it to maX Let me relieve yoa” 
So the Dog said,—** Very well. As for me 1 am tired, so get up 
(oo the laat). 1 shill rest.^’ The Dog lay down panting, when 
the Kysena came and said,—** Of you two whom was 1 chasing } ” 
Then the Hare said,—**Whom do you sea panting?** Then she 
(Hyena) made for the Dog at a rvo, and the Dog ooly just 
eaoaped* Then he said,—" Ahem, I, a dog, (think) *1 only just 
aioaped * la batter than *I was only just caught’** (fa. I was lucky 
to get off). Then he aaid,—** Lo 1 (but) I met the Hare and made 
ftiands with him, (and) he has played me false ” (eaten my friend* 
ship). That was the beginoiog of bis quarrel with the Hare. 

St. Th* Dffg, thi S^lt, the and tit ifyana, (B. G.) 

The Dog, the Cake,’ and the SsJt started off oo a jouroey to a 
acrange land.* When they reached the river, (they found) the 
water had risen, so the Cake toid the Dog lo take him acroat. 
But be refused, so the Cake asked him to be patient. When he 
had asked him, the Dog took up the Cake to ferry him across 
(make a ferrying for him). Now, when be entered ibe water, he 
dipped the Cake in. The Cake only just got over. He (Dog) 
went and put the Cake in the sun. Then he returned to the Salt, 
and he took the Salt and entered (went to) the water. Then he 
wetted the Salt in the water. When he had wetted the Salt, it 
dissolved and disappeared in the water, (so) the Dog crossed and 
came to the Cake. Then he said that ibey should go. They 

black cakbi tstde ftew the frail of (he eSwvwa tree. 

'Lit *'te actesitnnger 8 ,”jebdng aoderstoed. 
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arose and went. Thcj went to a Hfseoa’s fam. Now the Cake 
was caxTybg a leather bag. So the Dog said,—Let me get 
incde the bag.” So the Dog got inside. When he had got inside, 
he told the Cake to carry him. Then the Cake said be would be 
revenged. The Dog said not to take (follow with) him i&to the 
Hyena's farm. So the Cake carried biro. But be took him 
into the Hyena's farm. When he had brought tdro, he b^n 
kicking down the ridges of the farm. Then the Dog said,— 
*' Here do not go (here).” Then the Hyena said,—“ Who ate 
there?" The Cake said,—“Ah, it is we” Theo she said,— 
“Von and who?” so said the Hyena. So he said,—“I and the 
Dog." But the Hyena did not hear. So they went on and on, 
the Cake kicking down the ridges of the iarm. Titen the Hyena 
sud,—“Here, what kind of people (are you to do) thus?" Then 
the Cake said,—•“ A man with a Dog for a load will not be unaUe 
to wander in the Hyena's farm (as. will be welcome}. Then the 
Hyena said,—“What did you say?” So the Cake s«d,—“X 
have (a load of) a Dog here.” When the Hyena heard, she 
came mnning. So the Cake threw down the Dog. So the C^e 
ran away, and left the Dog there (So) the Hytena came and took 
(him). When she bad taken (him) and had gone, she (found that) 
she had no fire. (So) she left (him) with hex cnba When she 
bad left (him) with (to) them, she went to look for ftre^ Then 
the Dog said to the cubs,—“Have you ever seen my nose?" 
The cubs said they had not seen (it). So the Dog said,—“ Opeo 
(the bag) a little, that I may show you my nose.” When they had 
seen (it), they ssdd,—“AU right. Go back. We have seen (B)." 
He went back, and sud,—“Have you ever seen my bead?" 
They said they had not So he said,—“Open a little, and yotz 
will see.” When they had seen, they said,—“ All right Go back. 
We have seen it.” Then soon afterwards he asked if they had ever 
seen his feet. They said they bad not seen (them). He said,— 
“WeU, open a little, and I'll show you (then).” When they 
had seen (them), they said,—“All right, we have seen (them). 
Go back.” He w^t back. After a little he said,—“ Since you 
were (bom) have you ever seen my pace ?” (running). They said 

^ TbUfioiyuBot yn stodeniiscd enough for oWebes lo be utCnKlaeed. The 
only a«ait%ble fiie would probeblj be at bet bosM. 
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they hjid not Been (it). So ht anid,—“Well, open a little, and 
yon Fill fee." When they bad opened (the bag) be ran off rapidly. 
So the Dog got away. When be bad gone, the fetber (Hyena) 
returned, and came and eaw the Dog waa osiasing (without). So 
he fell upon hia cnba and beat them until he had killed them. 
The Dog had gone away. The Cake ha4 gone in hi» own 
dif^ient direction. The Dog wj« lookbg for him. 

s». Ifyena and th* BitcK (M.) 

Tlie Hymna and the Bitch. They kept bouae together in the 
laidet of the foreat. One had (lee) her hole. The other had her* 
• Wiparately. So it went on uoiil they conceived and gave birth. 
Thia went on until the Hygeua laid,—“Ob, Bitch, if wc go to the 
fofut and do not get anything (to eat), let u» return and you leiae 
one of your pnpi and kill (it) ao that we may eat (it)." So the 
Bitch eaid,—“Very well.” So, when they bad gone and returned 
and had not uuglit anything, the Ktch came and leized a young 
Hyena and kilted it. Then ebe cooked it (made food), and they 
ate it. At daybreak (neat tnombg) they went to the forest and 
rtnmed, Even thli time (cow) they did not catch anythlcg. 
Therefore the Bitch case, caught a young Hyena, and killed it, 
and they ate it (Tbii went on) until lix young Hyenas had 
been Ukec. So the Bitch went and found a place for her puppiei, 
and she put thena on the top of a me. She laid,—“If you bear 
me eay ‘ My puppies sa(r)r/ let down the rope for me to climb 
up." Then the Bitch came to the Hyena’s house, and said,*- 
“My puppies are finished. Shall we go and take yours and eat 
them?” Then the Hyena said,—“Ob no.” Then sbe went to 
her bole and looked, and did not see anythiiig. So then the 
Hyena sprang at the Bitch, and the Bitch (ran away) straight to 
her house. When she came, she said,—“My puppies Bu(r)r.” 
So they let down the rope for ho to climb up. So the Hyseca 
was left on the groond. He was foaming at the mouth (spittle 
was flowing). So the Hyena went to the house of a magician, 
and she eaid,— “0, Msgiclan, will you not give me a charm (a 
thing of praying), that t may go and say ‘ My puppies iu(r)r' so 
that they may let down the rope for me to climb up?” So the 
magidan said,^“Very well, I will give you (one),’’ he said. 
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" bnt if you come upon (any) bones do not Cake and eat theia.'* 
So tbe Hysiu was given a charm. When she bad been given a 
charm, she went and she saw some bones on the road. She was 
hungry. She ate (them). Then she came to the house of the 
puppies. On her arrival, she said,—My poppies shi." Then the 
puppies said,—“ Oh, we know you. You are the Hymoa." Then 
the Hymna cetumed to the msgidan. And she said,—“Ah, 
Magician, the charm which you gave me did not act." Then 
he said,—“Well, I told you, if you saw (any) bones, not to 
take them.” Then she said,—“Very well.” Then he gave her 
another charm. So she retamed. On her arrival she said,—“ My 
puppies sti(r)r.” Then the puppies let down the rope. Wli»i 
she had almost climbed up, the puppies eaw it was the Hysna. 
So they let her (to) the ground. Then the Eysna (dien she) 
came and shrivelled np, and became a wooden moreax. That is 
all. Then the Bitch came and saw her. On her arrival she 
said,—** Ob, my puppies Bu(r)r.'' So they hauled her up to tbe 
top Then the popples told her the news. 

S 3 . 7^ Cunfiing oftd tie Hysnas. (M.) 

This is aboot the He-goat He started off on a journey in the 
early rooming while it was still damp.^ He said he was going to 
the Hytenas' market to buy,* He was travellbg along (when) he 
met the HystDa, and she said,—“Oh, He^goat, where are you 
going? " Then he said,—•“ Leave off calling me ‘ He^goat,* 1 am 
God." So she said,—“If you are God, make me some water to 
drink.” So be shook bis body, and water poured oiT So then 
the Hyena went off. After she had gone, she leruroed again to 
the ^^goat, and said,—“It is a Ue. If you are God, give me 
some more water.” So he agrin shook his body, and water 
poured off. Then she said,—“ All right, be oC” Then he came 
upon some Hysenas, and they made for him at a run. They 
drove him away. He ran until be met with a Lion. Then 
the Lion said,—“Hofoat, where ate yon going?” So tbe 
He-goat said,—“I have been buying at the Hysenas' market” 

•Uu “So betook dew." 

*Ot else “it wasgningto beheld,” though tbe pronounoi^l, lfsi>, lobe 
fdoijujie. 
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He (Lion) raid,—'‘What &ad what have you boaght^” He 
(Hfi’gcat) said,—"Some Hywna urine and some duog. They 
are very sweet.” The Lion said,—“Give me (some) to try 
(tOQch) and taste.'’ Sc tbe He-goat gave him eoioe hooey and 
noilw.'^ So tbe Lion tried (tone), and enjoyed ir.^^ Now the 
Hyaoas were followbg the He-goat to aelao (him). So tbe Lien 
called a Hyena. Ee said,—"Hysna, come here.” So the 
Hystaa came. Ke laid,—“<^ve me (make for me) some urine 
agd dung of yourt to taste.” So she (Hysena) said,—"Ob, we 
have no sweet dung." Then he said,—"You are lying." So ahe 
tt^d^"(As) God (it my witness) (it is) not a lie I am telling" 
> (making). Then he sriaed the Hytena, and squeezed (her). 

. Then the Hyena made water for him. He took (it) and tasted 
'(it), He said,— ^ahmt), there is another sweet kind.” 
Sc thus it was he squeesed her and squeezed her until the Kymna 
died. Then the Lion went away.’ When he had gone, the other 
^«nas chased tbe Re goat to catch (him). So they came upon 
He^oat at his house. Then the Ke>go*c said,—" Here, you 
wait, I am owed (following) money by the chief of the butchers." 
Ke said,—" If 1 get (ic^ let us go that I nay buy meat for you." 
So they said,—" Agreed, let us go.” Now they came upon the 
kind of trap which catches animsli. The rnp now had hutened 
to it a leg of a goat. So he said,—"Now, look hers, you aak him 
to give you (it) that you nay go,” Then one Hyena said,—"Hai, 
Chief of the Butchery give ua (the meat) for heaven’s sake, and let 
us go.” But the chief of the butchers refused to speak. Then 
the Hyena sprang upon the goal’s leg and seised it, but the trap 
caught the Hyena. Then the sisters ran away, and so the He* 
goat went off. Soon the men who had set tbe trap heard the 
KyeaaV growliog, so they came and took her ou^ and the 
Hystoa nn away. Then she went and told her parents. Sul 
they said,—"Really you must keep away from the He*goat 
Otherwise (if it be not thus) he will kill yotb" Thus it was she 
kept away. 

^ Cakes of Aoer end water soaked io honey and pepper. 

“lit. "F«li sweet." 
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24 . Ttu Old IVpnwt, Hu Hyctfuu, and tfu ifonk^. (B. C.) 

This is about a Mookey. The Hysna vent to the forest and 
found a suitable spot, and she said she would build a house 
(there). Then the Monkey cazne, and he also said that the spot 
was good for building a house io. He cleared the ground (place), 
Then the Hyena can^e and said.—Who U so fond of me (my 
lover) that he clears the ground for my honse ^" Tbeo she built 
a house. The Monkey came and said,—" Who is it who is so 
fond of me that he makes me a house ? ” Then be made a roof 
When night came, a certain old woman,—(old shrivelled one, your 
fat is only on your knee, your bones (would fill) a basket, your 
fat (only) a fist),—came and entered the house. Now this was the 
road to the market, The Monkey when be carae picked some 
ground-nuts and entered the house. He did not know that the 
old wotcari was there. Then the Hyena also found the dead 
body of a horse and entered. She did not know that the Monkey 
was there. She did not know that the old woman was there. As 
for the old womao, she knew they were there, for she saw theca. 
Now, the Monkey, when he had cracked and eaten two ground¬ 
nuts, reached oat his band to put (the rest) in the comer, and 
the old woman got them. The Hysena also thought she would 
hide the rest of the horseflesh, but the Monkey got it. When tbe 
Monkey had taken it, he put it in the comer and the old wocnan 
got it. Now the old woman, the senseless old tbbg, said,— 
Tbese young people axe giving me presents, what shall I give 
them, let zne give them somethiog from the market” They did 
not know she was there. So she stretched out (her hand), and 
put a giginnia seed in the hollow of the Monkey’s eye. Then the 
Monkey rushed outside,—" booboop,”—with a run. Thea the 
Hysoa rushed outside,—"booboop,”—wid) a nm. Tbeo they 
saw each other, and they said,—"Now, let us make an alliance 
against (upon) the thing which u in tbe house.” So they allied 
themselves with the Elephant, with tbe Buffalo, with the tion, 
with the Duiker, with the Hare, with the Jerboa, with the Ostrich. 
Then the Hysena said,—" Whoever finds oot what is in this house, 
I will give him a hundred thousand (oomies).” Tbe Monkey also 
said (that), whoever found out what was in the bouse, he would 
give him a hundred thousand (cowries). So they said,—"Whom 
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ihftU ve pot inside the room ^ '* Then the Ostrich said she w&uld 
go in. She said let her body be tied with a rope, (lo that) 
when abe entered they could pull (were pulling) the rope frob 
behind. She aaid,—“If you hear me «y ‘Pull,’ (then) puli’* 
The Ostrich, when she had entered, was caogbt by the neck by the 
old woman, y Then she (Ostrich) iajd,“"PuJI” They pulled 
(were polling)* and the old woman pulled, until the old woman 
cut of the Ostrich'a head. Then the Ostrich fell down. (She 
had) no bead. So they scattered. While they were running, the 
Elephant trampled on the Hare, aod on the J>uiker» and on 
the Jerboa, and all died. Then the old woman came out from 
the home end collected the desh. Thus it waa that she ioherited 
the house of the Hyana and of the Monkey. 

sj. iVhy th Jfyena and ttu Zhnitey do not apt«. (B. G.) 

This ii about the Hyiana and Che Donkey, and what caused 
them to quarrel.^ The Kyssna said to the Donkey,—“ Why do 
you wag your head (the wagging that you do)? You wag to the 
south. You Wig to the north. What do you get by it?’’ Then 
the Donkey said to ber,—“Every time 1 wag (every wagging that 
I do), if I wag to the south I am given a piece of meat; if 1 
wag to the north 1 era given a piece of meat." Then the Hysena 
laid,—“ Oh, of a truth, Donkey, you will not get thin. Always 
in the dry season and the wet season you are fat and well ccfr 
ditioned.” Then she eaid,—“ Now, as for me, what shall 1 do 
also to get some ? ” Then he said,-“ Wait until we have unloaded. 
Then come and sleep with us.” So she said,—“Very well,” and 
(all that day) she was praying to God that the evening would 
come.^ Then she went amougst them and slept When morning 
cane, they said,—“ Bring the donkeys and put their loads on.'* 
When all had had loads put on, and all were complete, she said she 
had none. So a load was taken off from one small donkey which 
was not ft to catty a load, and it was given to her. Now, when 

*Lli. " Tlie ostrich, when she bad utered, iba the old womui sdsed her 
oeelt.- 

*lit. “wbst joined tbe9 rn strife.” 

“ Literaliy liUir seens rolling fa fist 

^Ltt. “ Ob God, ob God, le< oigbt come (qakkiy).'’ 
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they were ttaveUinf, she was beateQ ooca. Then she va^^d to 
the south, she waited to the north, but she did cot see aay piece 
of meat Then she said,-^" Here, Donkey, up to now I have cot 
bad anything.“ Then the Donkey said, “Cone, Hymna, is one 
given breakfast before sunnse? Indeed, ocly after sunrise,“ so 
said the Donkey. And the Hyeena said,—“Very well,” So they 
went on a little farther, and they beat her with a stick. Then she 
ragged to the soath, she wagged to the notth, and said,—“ Here, 
Donkey, shall 1 not get any breakfast ?Then the Donkey said, 
“Come, Hysena, you axe m a buiry.” Then she said,—“Very 
well, for to^y (1 shall be patient). 1 shall try my best for 
one day.'’ So they were travelllag on and on, when she was 
beaten with a switch. Then she aaid,—“Oh, Donkey, as hi 
as I am concerned Z am going to run away.’' Then the 
Dcmkey said,—“Oh, come. Hyena, why?* Then the Uytena 
said,—“Ob, is everyone like you, a great nsele&s one?" Then 
the Donkey sud, “ Come, try a little longer. If you do not see 
you get (some), then run away,” She said—“Very well, 1 will 
nake that attempt for your sake” Now, as it happened, the 
Hywna began to get tired, her toi^e hong oat Then the traders 
said,—'* Ob that (ferm of o^tw), the Hytena, she cannot travel.” 
Then they all beat her, and. when the Hysoa had got her deeerts> 
she ran away. So she said (to herself),—“ Very well, Donkey. 
Even in the next world (you may) pray God not to let you meet 
me.” That is what made them quarrel. 


sd. The ZoittiSt the ffyana, the Jaekal, and the Jerhoa. (U. O.) 

The Lambs bad gone to wash when the Hyseoa came amongst 
them, and said she would wash with them. And she began to 
seise one and push him under the water and twist his neck and 
hide him. Then again she caught another and put him in another 
hiding-place, until she had killed ten. When the Lambs (abe^) 
had come out and were going home, they saw that ten of them 
Were missing, so they said,—“ Washing like this is doc good for ua. 
We shan’t wash with the Hysena s^n.” Now in the evenmg die 
Hysena returned and entered Ibe water, and when she had thrown 
one out and put it by, she returned to the water. Just then the 
Jackal came and took it, and went into the forest some distance off 
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Aiid hid it. Tbec agaio ah« threw one out, &»d, when she retuiued 
to the water, the Jackal took it. When the Hytena (aaw that she) 
had ooij (the) ooe left (which waa) io her mouth, she said 
(wondered) who had done this to her? Then she let it pass, 
and went to her house. Then the Jerboa brought her news, and 
said,—“Oh, Hyena, what wiH you give me if I tell you where 
yoar meat (pU for a.) ie?" Then she brought a bag and gave 
him, and he took it to his houss. She said,—“If you go and 
gi^e me to my r&e&ti when I get it Z will give you another bag/' 
la reality, this bag was a bag of the Hyieni's wind, (which) ahe 
had made inside and had caught it and tied it up. When ahe 
had so flesh she used to aqueeae the wind is soup and It became 
like Then he (Jerboa) said,—“Very well, let me take yon 

to yoor meat" So they went to the Jackal's house. When they 
had gone, the Jerboa said,—“Lie down here as if you bad died.*' 
8 e she lay down. Then he went and found the Jackal, and laid,— 
“Look, acme aDiraal of the forest has died.'' Then he (she),^^ 
(Jackal), said,—'' Oh (that’s nothing), I killed it yesterday." So 
she came out and said,—" Go on in front and guide me to the 
carcaao," and he (Jackal) went along singing a song of praise to 
Us arrow, saying he was a mighty hunter ^ the slayer of beus. 
Then they came upon the Hyieoa. The Jackal did not know 
(that there) was a Hyena (there), she was la the grass. Then 
the Hytena jumped up with a “hoop," and seised the Jackal, and 
said,—*' Let us go. You take me to where my meat is, includmg 
you." So the Jackal took her where her meat was. Both him 
(Jackal) and all the meat the Hyssna ate up. She gave the 
Jerboa ooe amongst the remainder. 

17 , Why iht Hy»fia and the/er^ eannef a^nt. (B. G,) 

The Hytenaand the Jerboawere friends. He (Jerboa) said,^ 

*’ Oh, Hyreni, 2 saw a house with yotug women (in it). I shall 
go and court ooe. You also court one, (and) we shall be 
tDArried." And die Hyseoa said,—“Vety well." So the HyteriA 

^Silc asd the froh of the locuet-tne (dfnwa) grouad sad mixed iriih wsier. 

OiJa b It Ant fokde femirkine (ends is a), bet should be UMtcalise. 
properly tbe owoer (or wr) ofpeJions. 
aniinal is oe< resJly a jerboa, bat is scmelblng like 1 g/ey squirrel 
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procured a bag, aad put cowries in (it)* Aa for the Jerboa, be 
pat wind in his. When they were dose, tbe Jerboa said,—“ Now 
you are the greater. Your load of money is heavy. Mine is of' 
cloths, (and) not heavy. Siece you are the more imporont, you 
carry mine and I’ll uke yonrs," The Hyiena said,—" Very well" 
When they bad got near the door of the hous^ the Jerboa said,-^ 
*’Ob, Hyaoa, what would you give to hear good news?” He 
Bud,—This bouse has a goat*bouss and a fowbbouse. I shall 
sleep in the fowhhousc, you in tbe goat-house." The Jerboa 
said,—“ Duriog the night I shall eat five fowls.” The Hyiena 
said,—“No, no, I cannot do that. In the house of my ^lOlhe^ 
in-law I shall eat one (only).” When they had come, they 
saluted. It was said,—“Welcome to you, welcome to you.” 
When they had come, each showed bis presents separately. 
Now tbe Jerboa, since he had taken tbeHyana’s load and had 
not returned it to him, passed it off as his own Tbe Jerboa's load 
of wind (was) with the Hytena, and became bis. When the 
Jerboa's load of money was seen, it was said,—“Certainly this 
one has come with a true (purpose).” When the Kysna’s load 
bad been opened, only air came out, and H left tbe bag com¬ 
pressed (fallen in). Then they said,—“This one, a thirst for 
evil has brought him.” Then they said,—“Well, give theta a 
place to sleep in.” So it was said,—“See here tbe fowMionse, 
here is the goat-house, let each choose tbe place where he will 
sleep.” Then the Hyena opened bis mouth quickly, and said,— 
“ I (shall sleep) only in the goat-house.” Then the Jerboa said,— 
“Right, as for me I shall sleep m the fowl-house.” In reality, 
the Jerboa wished to betray the Hy«cs and have him killed* 
When they had gone to their rooms, the Jerboa came out again 
and went to the people of tbe house. He said,—“ Now I, wher¬ 
ever I go, I travel honestly (with one heart).*' He said,—"Now 
you know you have pnt me la the fowl-house, and the Hyena in 
the goat-house. When day breaks you must say,—"We do not 
know the number of the fowls b this house, we shall count 
them.” When they have been counted take one and give it to 
the strangers (for) food.” He said,—" You ssy also " the goats of 
tbis house we do not know how many they are, let us count them, 
and when the strainers are about to go home let them be sped 
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«itb & Wb«D day broke the fowl-boose was opsoed, 

the goat'boase was opened Theo ibe Jerboa said^^^Tbey are 
aayiaj dte fowls are to be couated." And the Hysaa Mad—* 
" Wbea the fowli have been eooaeed, the goats, will they count 
fbem alsQp* The Jerboa I aaybg." 

tVhen the fowls bad been coonced eH there, the Jerboa 
bad oot eateo any. It was nid,—** Let the goats be counted.'* 
When the Hyena heard (tbkX ^ Mid^*‘Oh, Jerboa, 1 am 
taken ibon.* So be went oat behind the house. So the Jerboa 
aiid|^“ Oh, do yen see tbe begaioiog of hii treachery ?* When 
th« goats bad been coaoted and one found aiaaing, the youths 
were called. It was ssid.'^''Coae qokkly and follow the 
Hyena.* So (bey followed, calling,—" Hyatna, come here (and 
see about) tbe boaiDeea of yov marriafe.” Bet be said.— "No, 
no, I give (k) ap.” So it was aaid,*^'* ^ery well. It is Icnown 
wbat he has done, follow bnn, iboM bun.” When he had cursed 
around and bad seen that be was bebg followed with bows, he 
btdeed, and saved {bimeeU) only with difficulty. He aaid,—" Ic 
■ between me (ns) and ebe Jerboa.* He said,—as for the 
Jesiboa, 1 (we) ah^ meet (or quarrel) wkb bin.* Well, chat is 
the thing wh^ caisHd has (their) quacrel with the Jerboa. The 
teaioii why the Jerboa ium fiiocn the Hyena <tf) becaoee of (cha 
fear Of) te v enga 

9t fysfy iki Zhnhey ti^ts in tJtt T^mn. (G. B.) 

Of all the beaata of tbe forest the Donkey waa the greatest, lo 
he said. He said, if be went to tbe focot, (oO ibo beasts of the 
forest that be would kill there was no end. The Kyssna said,— 
'* Ob, no, I am the greatest* Then tbe Donkey said,—" Kysna, 
go tCKDORow sod find out where the beasts have asaembled. 
Then come aod tell ma” Tbe Hyena said,—" Very well” In 
tbe fflomiog tbe Hywoa went (o look for tbe place where the 
beasts had assembled. When he had gon^ he upon the 
Dephaot, tbe Bofialo, tbe Deer, and the Water-buck. Tbe beasts 
had assembled in forc^ all had come to one place. Then the 
Hymna recorned, and C^d tbe Donkey. So be told her to go in 
front, and uke him to tbe pUea. They wsit on, and on, aod on, 
unta they came »the place. Then he said,—" Hymna, go back 
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little, And atop uoril 1 call yoa to come and eat some flesti.'' 
Then the Donkey vent caiefUlly, so that the beasts of the forest 
would not see him. When be had come close, he rushed out ffith a 
“ boop,” and went,—'* Hoha, hoha, boha,” like the braying that they 
make. Then the Elephant became ft^htened and ran away, and 
trampled on the Buffalo, and the Deer, and the Wate-buck, and 
others up to about a bimdred she killed. The cemabder ran 
away. Then he sbd to the Hysoa,—“Come here." When the 
Hymoa came, he smd,—“See here, all these I hare killed’' 
Then the Hyana 8 ^,—“ Of a truth you are a terror, you are nay 
chief." The Hysna was (then) affatd of the Donkey. He (they) 
always need to go out with the Hysna. She thought bis ears 
were horns, undl one day she said,—“May I couch your boros 
(b. for pi.), and feel them ? * So the Donkey s^,—“ Here they 
are.'' When she had touched them, she found they were not 
hard, and said,—“Indeed, those things of yours are not horns?’' 
So he smd.—“ Yes, they are ears." Then she said,—“ Thafs very 
nice." Then, one day in the evening, the Donkey went out co 
feed, when tbe Hyatna made a bound and ruebed and sebed the 
Donkey, and the Donkey, when he felt pain, ran away right inside 
the town. When the people of the town saw him, they caught 
him, and said they had gained a Donkey. From that time the 
Donkey has never returned to the foreat. 

S 9 . 7^ Jcukal and th» at tie Marri^ Feast (S. D.) 

The Dog cane, and said to the Jadfal,-^" There was a 
marriage at our bouse yesterday." He said,—“Let us go to the 
bride’s house and have a feast (dimk oil).*^ There is plenty of 
oil there. Let us go and (drink it).” So they came and entaed 
die bouse where the oil was. They kept on drmktog, they drank 
and drank, they went on diinkbg As they were drinklog, the 
Jackal, the crafty one, went outside several times,” and measured 
the door to see that his body would not (if lest) become swelled 
enough to prevent him passing. As for the Dog, since he had 
entered bh had not gone ont. At length the people of the house 
beard a movement, and said,—“ Who is b tbe room 7 ’’ They went 
ont The Jackal went out, the Dog came (bat) he was unable to 
* Protehly peliQ.c^, s great delicacy. ” Lit. “ used (o gtk " 
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go out, his body ^oreoied him. $0 tbe people of the house came 
and beat the Dog well, aotiJ the Dog played them a tricV and Uy 
as if be vere dead. When they saw the Dog was dead, they 
threw biiQ away. Then the Dog opened bis eyea {awoke), got 
up, and rao away.^ 

go. 2%4 C^nUst ^ Witi btiwtiH tha and tka Jatkol. (B. O.) 

Hris is about the Jackal and the Dog They were fnenda 
The JaduJ aiked the Dog, and said,^-'* How many wita have yofl 
got?" The Dog s^—"Twelve" He njd,^"How many 
have you?" He atid,—“Only ona" Then the Jackal Hid,-- 
" Weli let 11 a go for a walk and see what your wlta (are worth).* 
So they went and found that the Hyeu had gone for a walk,** ao 
Siey went iaco her house. When the Hymna came back, ehe 
aa\d,»" Ah, welcome, Jackal.* Then the Jackal aaid,-~"I came 
to see how you were, I have had gueita."^ He showed her the 
Dog, and said,—" See whet the gueeta brought for ma (They are) 
tan. I have brought you one. * Then the Hyena said,—" Thank 
Ood, Jackal." Then the Jackal aaked the Dog, and aaid,— 
Hullo, Dog, araonpt your twelve wlta how many are left ? * 
The Dog aaid,'^" Ten." Then the Jackal aaid to the Hysana,-^ 
"Vou iDuat look and aee him, look fiaedly (join eyes), do not 
ignore him.” When the Hysea had looked flxedly at the Dog, 
and they had stared at each other, the whole of the Dog's body 
was shaking. Then the Jackal aaid to him,—"Hullo, Dog, of 
your wits how many are left ?" Then the Dog aaid,—" Oh, dear, 
only two." Then the Jackal uid,—"Very well, tell me what the 
two are." Then the Dog Hid,—“At first, when I am crushed, I 
ehall call ont After that, when I am crushed again mere poweifully, 
thee I will drop.'’ Then the Jackal said,-" Very well, you will see 
that my one wit is better than your twelve." Then be said to the 
Hyeoa,—" I have been ibioking." Then the Hyieoa said,—" What 

*Cf. VsQ^^, Cfd /fenariX't Tiks, p. 195 ("Os’J s^sIm TUes Oe' 
Wolf A'Sbaep Sushag"). 

*lir. ‘‘They naio upon (he Hysau, aha gone lor a ««Ik." This 
doei sot ne&a Uiat they mat hex, but (bst they did w/fiad her. 

**$«« note Co stciy (p. sgy). 
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iuive 70U bees ChuLkiog &boui (wh&t kind of a thoaght) Tbeo tho 
J&ckal said,-~‘% the pOBsessct of ten tKing a^ have brought you onl^ 
one, yet ate you my friend ? Let me return home now, end bric| 
you three, so that one you will eat, and two you can give to youi 
cube." Then she said,—Very well, praise God, go and bring 
them.” When they had come to the mouth of the bole, the 
Jackal said,—Well, bring me that one that [ may go and make 
up the two.” Then the Hymna said,''** Ob, no, leave this one, 
go and briog two mote.” But the Jackal said,— Oh, do, I 
cannot do so. If ! do not letum with this one the others will 
run away.” So the Hysena 8aid,““V«ry well.” Then she 
brought the Dog to the month of the hole, but the Dog bolted. 
Then the Jackal bolted. Then he went and lay down dose to 
the foot of a tree. The Dog came and lay down (also). He did 
not know the Jackal was there. When be came be lay down, then 
the Jackal said,—“Is that you, Dog?" Then the Dog said,— 
** Yes, is that the Jackal? ” The Jackal said,~‘' Kow, do you see 
that my one wit was better tbau your twelve?” Then the D<^ 
said,—*' Indeed, it is so." It happened, as they wete talking, the 
Hysoa was standbg close to (upon) them, (but) they did not 
see her. The Dog was lying down and panting. Then she 
(Hysena) said,—“Of yon two. who was 1 chasing?" Then the 
Jackal said,—“ Ab, who is panting?” Then the Dc^ went off at 
a run. The Hysena followed him. The Jackal also ran away 
and escaped. 

A. J. K. TSSUIASKB. 

( 7 ^ U itmtinutd.) 


SiKHua FoLKLost Notes. 

The following notes have reached me from Sittndr, a state 
between Simla and Deri DCka, in the hills which form tbe 
southern ranges of the Himalayan system. It is a Hindu Sate 
with few Mohammedan subjects, yet Islamic i&fiuences are 
appaxeotly pronounced. 
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A amaU aefipiof ;gaur is used it i care for snske- 
\nit, a cowrii's weight of it being pouwJed and eaten. This plant 
is found aU over the hi1U. 

For b^drcpbobia a eiit^ or black botnet is caoght, and its bead, 
legs, and wings cut off. The carcase is then pounded, and given 
to (be padent to eat. 

The following manira U recited ai a cote for roakeblte 

£vt UndkM, Mh AWwtficr 3 <» 

jUH raws >AW.>alA( htiihUt tUm nU kA kaaUXA Mawwar 4S 

AU. fitAa W Ab Stli. Stf-Mndi SUA Ma Duj 4 katid 

jSImBmaHf ArAIAi. Jfdm, Btkfm. AasAi U Ac.* CidMikd iami 
m M Sami mrkii !()•«. CiaU autMar, fhurt itcU.* Ba>i Hart ikH 

Atoskrt/ CkaU duk mitkt t 

** I vUl Mad eoncrol) tb« bsciis and tbs warrior. I wall bind laU as 
•r^ « Pimaihtwar (Oed). Than Is pMws spread ia iba savao lower reglona 
wbm (be great Bisu KIg, tbe kleg of laaJus, has hh hone, and also whara 
ftere Is the net spread ^ a Mswarar, with Its Uus asoh. The first blAdiaf is 
or Slfteba&dra|l who broegbi heats Sill, ceoHing the ooeafi oa tb« bridge Bailed 
StbMbdh. Tbe ssaond blridlng Is of the Lord Haafirnln, Take eaia of iUn, 
SMhtin, sad RasAl (KobsmBiedl. daorjia gaea the foartb bead, and aade 
bs tf sc ru el ri leads ef palsec. Let the mavfw be el^ita, aad let my saying 
OHDe creel By the grsc* of Hait Harl aad of Sbaakail (Durgaj Jet (ba polsoa 
bseoias barmlaas I" 

The following mantra is a cure for a black scorpion bito 

JCtU iufthi, ftti iitlkA, iaafa^wdiit ttart rkunth, fat jom 

H mU I Stkar dnr, Qmran 4* ar/dr iUhiiA atratn. ffanAmia Hr lAitartm. 
2 /tra dufai, mm pte it saia/l Plum mmtra MrM/ /r iAeiA re lAU 
£ms Ciamart it iMl msa fa^t ft st na tUt U Uart samundar mtm 
fare. 

**BUBk seorplen, yelkw seorpiea, jcorpien with Iby pradous stooa, thoa 
base a graeo beak and necklace t Oed maybiraf, and Oauran (Shir's wile} may 
tabs svey. SeorploB, 1 will acaks ibee go I I will challengs the warrior 
HsDlhala to aastct man. Uy deeotlofi aad Biy faru't power I Take effect, 
my maiiira and my word I Zf it arofafa tbis word, let it fall into Luna 
GBunarfb woreb I (If stDl it dees act go away, thao let it go to b«U I) If 
still it dees b« go away, let it fall n the salt sea I" 

lo tbe Kifirdd Dun women are supposed to be socnotlmee 
posiessed by Sayyids (Mohammedan sainay la such cases 
violent measuies are avoided, and the Sayyid is,humbly asked 
to accept a nasr or present and leave tise woman. 


* Aft ostb. 


^BtkkAf 4 myiag ,*—UtiSy 
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The follomng is ft mcnira for expellbg evil ^its irom ft 
woman ^ 

“Sismiil ik'if Rokmen nir-Rakbn. AginjifiJO^tAJd 
ChhaiHi Hr 9 r DvH Diue jS^n, RCkwCf’d Hr. iOrWtfe RhisriariAoH. SM 
keek^tikaMasenIkfjin ifi hhtC ^riiia hettA Its fySOtt. fCdiwe 
tffaiar a mOr kt lyoHn. Kkat^ Kkinr kar kkalV* 

** In tfte BUae of God, cJm merdful and g^MTons 1 Awak« fire, (he wodd, 
(be Ehtid^a Ptr (lUdzr). 3$ erores of gods and (He Ehn^'s arrow \ Do some¬ 
thing. gocd Rhwija Qiizi 1 I will bind and bong Xecbhrei (goddess), ihe* 
demon, evil s^rit burial ground, genii, kkvt, aad frtt. Ifibeywilt notooma, I 
will catch bold of <>1^^ and will Cham, (hen ^11 brtsg (hen. Do 
something, good Kbwfi)a Kbizr \ “ 

The patient, while this is bein^ recited, is him^ted, being 
made to inhale smoke through (he nostrils. If she still remains 
nncoQScious, a $HU more drastic treatment is emplojed, and sh» 
is slapped on che face or her hair pulled until she speaks, and 
she then names the she^eril who possesses her aod who, wheo 
told to depart, demands a certain thing 10 a certain place. This 
demand is at once complied with. 

The foUoving b known as the^^re^ id mantra 

S&t\ Pttn iuhari Sarti,m6n lt4, S9k4 Biotrvn fagfiH, N&har Sin^ H 
manu inakr*{. XSH kil HA iCr dtA- /far mahtS hir. CXaA ^ bendkAtt, 
4hinl ^ hiMdkAnyjdee ko hdndkdn, ekAu> Jv idndJten. CivU sokiae 
U<ke v*erA. Rind hot idehS N&har Siatgk tatr ffanemdM kd iHAad hat 
taekS. ^ 

**HatOin&a*shaBd is adorned with a baniBer, and Sbalron^s wi(h a lagpeti 
I9ltbai ^gb has a predoos none. RiH brings death oo ona*a head. Ihe 
wairioi IS with a lance. Z will bind the Ciari aad Ckttrel (ceil sprits), and 
even magic aod the tkhiU. Let (be word go on, and let (he sayit^ &ke efiect, 
My body Is morcal. but tAhai Singh and HaatliBio's words are true.” 

Fever,—tertian or quartan,->•{$ treated by going to the forest 
and cnttmg down a plant called bissu, the patient saying,-'^*' O 
brother fever, forpve my foult and come into this plant*' Fbr 
snakebite a small bougb of the samdhi tree is cut, and the 
wound touched with it twice or thrice, whereby the spread of the 
poison is arrested. The mantra for snakebite is 

^smiildk-ir Rskmdn lur'Jlaktm. ftarrai iWoMcdn R^kambor 6 in DdCid 
aiaa kii-nUn. Safiad do girth mAr riKr ndr kdd mdr. BwaitUh uikamdo 
BWu Rahhil AUmln mdUkt gaum iddtn iyyikJi nSMo wa iyydiS nastS-dt, 
iid-i- nSi itriful KtuMfbK Jtral vUitCna anaaifa atstJum ^azri/ nagkatOt 
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Amin I ^ i« tfaUakc Akad AU»-kus~f»m4d lorn 
jiiAtd9Aibfijniit4»tiamyaiiiUAka MsfritAn akad. 

" la th« oiM of God vbo tt meraful ud b«MroIait ] SaUitstet. ib« 
TrapbcL, the wn of i^ieid, Mietaiioo be to faha I Tbe tim* of uelce 1 
J^iaea of B*ke» wtod of fooke I lo ihe aune of God ) Pruae be M God 
wbofbe^ vorlda aad ii the KMer of tbe Uei i*j I We worihip tbee ud 
vb loeokt U 17 belp. Show u the direct ve]r» tbe we; of thoee whom tboo 
frvoorad tod not of those whom tboti hast diaarded and depraved t 
Ab 3 «o j Sit; He k God, the StcmU God. Rt w«a aet boro, aer doer he 
^ hMi to any, aod cbere U oone eqoal to Him.” 

71) e bite of 4 bUck fcorpion is touched thrice with 4d froo 
proof or (^m/a to nop the poison from spreddiof. 

Who tbe fteldd have been damaged b; rats, the people of the 
DOn place ka/md (a sweetmeat) before their holes, and pray to 
them thus.*-^*'^/ M'ilsd ^ai^hambar^ ai Aamdfl iAsfS ko nuisAtt 
na f.e., 0 Prophet Moses do not mjve our fields i" 

The charm simply d^ndi on the verbal reeemblance betweeo 
mOti (rat) and MisA (Mosee). 

Pbr headache or ioterminent fever, the picture of a peacock 
and a icorpion is drawn on a piece of paper, or ihej faitar leaf. 
Sometimes this charm is worn round the seek; lometimei it is 
washed in water which tbe patient drinks. 

The fohowini is a charm uecd in ^nsOr for the cure of a 
disease in children called mitha^ lo which the ears are said to 
becoos cold 

'* ^MMf kimiHAk crKdn i*fk mtA SttnuH mUj tdUi 

m, mOAk JfWSawnad IiuAi^^i4Ak / Ckak 

>ikiiisa kiikA, Aki mtrt MMarsM laotiiki, Jsi ikk^fik j4twSI, <hk«rd 1 k 

J4/ kt, riifrSe kdt, Hh kkknt Jottfoi hi <kh^^, tkJtA^ ufH /sWf, Jtl 

afridSAdk /tfmSt, kinAAit U, iSndkAk kdt, ibt khiMt k1 

M««!A4k, kAndkAii 4fm lawdt, m<ri iSxAf itmdkt, sunt iksti iktdt, 
Hffke MknksiiH ptr kl AlAtt. 

"fact hj tba oasia of God ind HU sertthd aaoia, io potocMloo h 
SanswttI r^d«u of leanaisg), toocbei aod yfir. L«( frleeds b« reucured. 
God li tno ud Mohaaned U his Prophet ( I^t tbe msutrs go forth, 
aod )ee tbs word tabs affect) look at my good wotki and mlncntou 
dsodt f 1 release the water aod that which pettains Co it, tad its idf 
{the green Kun 00 the nritcc of a lUgnat pool). I refuse the three 
corners of tbe jaogle and tbe powerhil dre I Mod water, everytbiog par* 
taining to it, and its k&t. I bind ibe chraa eomais of tbe jungle and the 
pewerfhl bra Let It be bound b; my Ending, and b; v; eot;iag fee ft 
be loosed. HamjCDdo ftr*s oadi U upea jrau)** 
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In the recently published GnutUir of the Sircn&T State •a 
brief account is ^veo of certain cures used m diseases of 
cbOdrea. I here give aone other cares:— 

When the child get blisters on its body, a young pig is 
dedicated over its bead, and turned loose in tbe forest; some 
pMs (cakes) and gul^U&s (sweetmeats) axe also offered i& Che 
same way, and placed with tbe pig. When tbe child feels pain 
in its ribs, a mUture of the root of the kafidHA-lU and j(twain 
rubbed into the mother's milk is given Co ic to drink. 

H. A. Ro». 


Armenian Folc*Talrs {centiaut^y 
4. The Thousand^tid Nightin^le {Hatamn BulittT)y 
Once upon a time a certain king causes a church to be built 
It takes seven years to complete it. It Is dedicated, and the 
king goes there co woitbip. As be U on his way, a tec^eat* 
arises. Tbe king is in danger of perishing. Suddenly he sees a 
hermit standing before him, who accosts him, saying,"-“Lor^g 
live the King 1 Your Majesty bas built a beautiful chutcb, but it 
lacks one thing.’' The tempest increases in fury, and tbe hermit 
vanishes from sight. Tbe king has tbe church tom down. It is 
seven years in heiDg rebuilt, and is grander than before. Ic is * 
dedicated. The king goes to worship. A terrible tempest arisea 
Tbe hermit appears again to the king, He saya—“Long live 
the Ring I Your Majesty has built a magni6ceot church, but one 
thing is lacking.” Tbe king has it tom down again. Thb rime 
it is utoe years in being re-buflc. The king commands it to be 
built so that nothing upon earth can compare with it It is com* 
pleted, and dedicated- The king goes there to worship. A 
tempest arises The hermit again stands before the king He 
says,—Long live tbe King I Tbe church you have built is 
matchless; it is a pity that ic should lack one thing.” Then the 
king seiza tbe hernic by the collar, and demands,—“Now cell 

‘Thk IB the etghlh Kory m hfa^ms. 
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whit m; church UcksI Yoo hi^e bad it tora down twice 
already/ chuich needs the Thousamd-ooted Nightin- 

pit; ibed it wiU be perfect" He spoke these words and 
vanished. The king returned to his paUce. 

How diis king had three sods. The sons noticed that iheir 
ftther was troubled about $omethin|:, and they asked,—“ Father, 
what is your grief?" He relied,I am growing old, and how 
am I going to go after the Thousand-noted Nightingale, which I 
*!, nsut bate to make my church complete.” “We will go and 
Wng it for you,” hi* sons assured him. Then the three sons 
[y,: ^ tSoMted their steede and set forth. 

* 4 '' After travelling for a month they reached a spot where the road 
fcrfced. They stood there puuled, A hermit met them, and 
'f*. «ked,—“Where ate you going, my brave fellows?" "We ate 

Thousand-noted Nightingale, but we don't 
i Y know which road to take,” they replied. Then the herrmt etid,— 

“ He who ukei the wide road will return; the one who takes the 
CBiddla road may return or he may not; the one who ukes the 
tower road cannot hope to return. Do you ask why? Well, you 
go idong and you come to a river. The owner of the Thousand- 
noted Nightingale has bewitched it, and turned its waters into 
lalt water which cannot be used, but you must drink of ft and 
Ah, it is the water of life I" You cross the river, and you 
come to a thicket, It is full of briars. They are ugly. You 
must gather them, aod eay,—" Oh, these are the dowers of immor- 
talityl" You pass the thicket, and you come to a wolf tied on 
one side of your path and a lamb on the Other. There Is grass 
before the wolf, and meat before the lemb. You must uke the 
grass and put it before the lamb, and the meat befoia the wolf. 
You pass OD until you come to a great double gate. One side is 
closed, and the other is open. You must open the closed gate, 
aod close the open one. You enter, and you Hod the owner 
of the Thousand-noted Nightingale asleep within. The owner 
sleeps for seven day^ aod remains awake for seven days. If yoo 
succeed in doing ad X have said, you will he able to bring back 
the Thousaod-noted Nightingale j if not, you will neither be 
able to reach there nor to return. 

The elder brother took the wide road. He wcDt and went 
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until be reached a kiosk and a palace. Then he to himself 
—“ Wb/ should I jfo and lose cny life l 1 will stay here and 
serve in dais house and live/’ 

The second brother took the middle road, and went, and went, 
until be crossed a mouotain. There be saw a palace which shone 
like the sun. He dismounted and tied his horse. He entered a 
pack. A green bench stood near by, and he went and sat there. 
Immediately a glgaouc Arab came rushing: towards him, and, 
giving him a blow with his dub, felled him to the ground 
and turned him ioio a round stone which rolled under the 
bench. 

Now let us come to the youngest brother. He mounted his 
horse and took the lower road. One a/Cer the other he reached 
river, thicket, woIC lamb, and gate, and did ah that the hermit 
had told him to do. When he entered the park, he saw a most 
beautiful maiden reclining upon a coach The Thousand-noted 
Nightingale bad come out of its cage aod stood npon the maiden'a 
breast singing its sweetest notes, and had put the maiden to sle^ 
Then the Prince caught the Nightingale, and stooped and im¬ 
printed a kiss Dpoo the maiden’s brow then he set out upon his 
return. 

When the maiden awoke from her sleep, she saw thaz the 
Thousand-noted Nightingale was gone. She knew it had 
been stolen, aod she cried,~“ Gate, stop him \" The gate 
replied,*—God be with him. He opened my closed door and 
olosed my open door." *‘Wolf, Lamb, stop him," she cried. 
^God be with him! He gave the grass to the lamb, and the 
meat to the wolf,” they answered. Thicket, stop him." she 
cried. *‘Gcd be with him! You made me to be fall of briars; 
he made me become the dower of immortality." “ Kiver, stop 
him," she cried. Why should 2 stop him } You made me salt 
aod slimy ; be made me become the water of life. Let him go I 
God be with him!" The maiden was at Che end of her resources. 
So she mounted her steed and gave chase. Let us leave her for 
the present. 

The Prince met the hermit once more; he saluted him, and 
tud,—“Here is your Thousand-noted Nightingale." Then he 
inquired about bis brothers. The hermit told him that they had 
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notteturaed. Th« Prince isUd the hetmit to teep the Nightin- 
flak for him while he went tc find them. 

He took the broad road and weftt riU h« reached a Urp city. 
He went to a baker’i for aomcthing to eat. He saw hb elder 
brother working there. He made himself known to him aecretly. 
and taking him back with him left him with the hermit while be 
tveot to find hb other brother. 

Se cowed the oountmn. He came to a palace ^:ch shone 
like the sun. He dismounted, tied hii horee, entered the park, 
aM »t down on the bench, Then the great Arab luihcd towards 
• hto,crying,—"Do you thiok that seat haa no owner, that 
seat ywinelf there?” As be apoke, he raised bla club to strike 
him, but the Prince was too quick for him. He snatched the 
ohib from the Arabia hand, and struck him, whereupon the fellow 
turned into a stone. The Prince aid to bim»lf,—" Some evil has 
be&llen my brother here.” He began hirtiog the round stones 
which ware lying about on the ground, and each one became a 
man and fled in baste from the spot; but he did not see hii 
brotber among them, Then be saw the stone under the bench; 
he struck that also, and It proved to be hii brother, who also 
ttsted to run away. Ha cried after him, saying,—" Brother, do 
not run away; I am your brotber,” Hii br^er looked behind, 
and behold, it was so I The two brothers returned together to 
the hermit. 

They took the Thouaand^oted Nightingale, and the three 
brothers set out for homa On the way they were thirsty. They 
came to a well. They let tbe youngest brotber down into the 
well to draw up water for them. They drank, but then they left their 
youngest brother in tbe well Tbe other two said to each other, 
—" If he be with us, with what face shall we go to our father " 
They took the Nightingale and went on. 

When they reached home they said to their father,—"Our 
youngest brother was killed. We found the Thousand-noted 
Nightingale and brought It to you.” They bung the Thousand- 
noted Nightingale in the church, and expected to hear it sing, 
but there was not a sound aor a breath from it 

The maiden, mounted upon her steed, reached tbe King, and 
4j)ced,—" Who was that brave fellow that took away my Nighrin- 
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gale ? * " We took it," the two biotbors replied. “ What did 
you eee oq the waj? " “ We did oot see anytbiog." ‘'You are not 
the ones who took it from me^ thea; fou are robbers,” she said, 
aod she cast them into prison, and tb^ father also, while she 
ruled the city. "Until tbe one who took the Thousaod*noted 
Nightbgale appears, there is do escape you,' she said. Let 
tbem remain there while we go aad Qnd the Prince. 

Some women who were reaping barley drew tbe Prince up oat 
of tbe well, and one of them adopted him. One day, a few weeks 
later, news reached them that the Thousand-noted Kightingale 
had been brought to tbeli country, and that tbe owner of the bird 
bad come after ib Then tbe Priaoe begged for permiasioo to go 
to the dty and see the new church and all the sghta. He went 
He visited bis home, and found neither bis fatber nor his brothers. 
He inquired where they were. They told bim that the owner of 
tbe Thousand'ooted Nightingale bad come and cast them into 
prison. He went and brot^ht them out The maiden sent for 
him and said,—" I am the owner of the Thousand-noted 
Nightingale, do you not fear me ? ” The Prince replied,—" I am 
tbe one who brought tbe Thousand-noted Nightingale. 1 do 
not fear you.” The maldeo asked,—" What did yon see on the 
way?" The Prince told about the river, tbe thicket, the wol^ 
tbe lamb, and gate,—all that he had seen and done. " And 
if you do not believe me, behold, there is tbe mark which I im* 
printed upon your brow, betrothing you to myself) ” headdeiL 
“ I wish you joy,” responded the maiden. 

They had a grand wedding m tbe church, and the Thousand* 
noted Nightiagale began to warble and to pour forth a thousand, 
thousand sweet notes, and still it sings and still it sings) Three 
apples fell from heaven. 


J. S. WnrOATS. 
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AhP%zb Nutt : an Afprsciation. 

Za the hietorr df Any g^veo ftudy (here occur tDomente when 
* dKUctittTicei eeexn, aa it were, to call a helti tod bid Che etudeot 
•orvey the dlBtA&ee trArdUd, to sum ut> gtioi end \ouei, ead 
wtiiDAte Alike the grouad iraverKd, tod the point Attained. 

To Arthutitn icbolan the untinady deeth of one whose oame 
hu Aolo&s, end lo honourebiy, been uioeiatedwich theie atudiee 
oAers such a haUing*plAcei end it has acemed to ne^ as one who 
te ^werds of twenty jwi hid been cloeely conoected with Alfred 
Kntt in those itudlei in which he took lO deep end unieifiPi as 
mtereit, that it would be well for ui to look a little note cloeely 
At the work which he echiered b these ipecUl fielde, end eppr^ 
date more eccuntely the debt which E^liah icbolenbip owes 
to him. 

In A letter which 1 received a abort tine ago from Dr. Niue. 
A review of wbcie study on 7ii4 Rishtr Sing was one of the hut 
contributiooa from Mr. Nutt’s pen, the impression made by bia 
work abroad was thus aummoiized \ ‘'/f I'r c ptai loss tc 
ikif. Mr. X^ntt had an txeeOtni imining, an atatraie mthod, and 
A re AM Iff itylt." The teaiimony voices, I tbbk, the opinion even 
of thoee who felt unable to accept the concluaiona to which be 
camo. 

To my mmd the great value of Mr, Kutt’a work has been his 
appredstion of the fact (bat the progress of Anhurian roraance has 
been along the road of evolucion, that direct literary invention baa 
played but a secondary part m the growth of this wooderful body 
of romance, and that the study of folklore might, therefore, aid us 
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in distmgnUhIng the elemenu of which tlut bodf wee composed; 
further, he poioted oat the pert which specificaUy Celtic tredltioa 
had played in this evolutionery process. 

T^e earlier sCodies coatributed to (his Review,—'the exammadoo 
of J. G. voo Hahn's Aryan Es^mlsian andEttvrn Formula!'^ and 
the study on the "Maiinagy of Branwan, iha daughur of ZJyrf* 
—aod the later essay on Tho J/^uona of Collie ugon Medienal 
Bomanet, (which Inaugurated the series of Bopuiar SluiUs on 
RomoHct and Fjlklert), dealt with this question in its main aspect, 
and brot^t to light many hitherto unsuspected parallels between 
Welsh and Irish tradidon and the lir«ary Arthurian cycle. 

The Studies on iho Legend of ike Moly Grail carried the attack 
farther, to the very heart of the dtadcl in which Christian medie¬ 
val QuditioD and imagery had been for so long securely Istrencbed. 
The disc Englkh " Bhrvail dememila^ on the subject, it at once 
freed Eogliah scholarship from the reproach of bariog too loi^ 
neglected a scody which might have been expected to make a 
special claim upon the attendon of English scholars, and drew 
attention to the pressing character of the folklore problem. The 
opposition which the work roet with In certain quarters may be 
beet realised by a perusal of Mr. Nutt's Apologia contra Zimmer, 
which, appearing originatly in the Bezme CtiiiqueP was subsequeotly 
published in pamphlet form. From tfaat dene forward Alfred Nutt's 
name was, on the Continent, definitely associated with the plea for 
the insular, Celtic, and popular prot/manee of the Arthuriaa cyote^ 
and he was regarded as the most prozDioent advocate of the views 
championed, more moderately, by the late M. Gaston Paris. 

At that dene the theory associated with the names of Frofessors, 
Foerster and Goltbet practically held the field. These scholars 
staked, (and stake), all on the genius and originality of Cbrtdea de 
Troyes; with him the romantic Artbuxian tradition had taken a 
definite literary form, before Chretien all was chaos, after him all 
was imitation, and the indignation with which the ‘evolutionary* 
theory, militating as it did against the mventive genius of thetr 
idol, was received, was unbounded. 

But ‘Wisdom is jastified of her children'; doubtless many 
readers of Felk‘Lore have perused with iotetest Kt. Lawson's 
* Th ^Kord, vol. Iv, ^IhlL, vol. v. * tS^i, voL aii. 
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recently published work, Modem Greek Folklore and Aneienf 
Greek FeKiloa, & review of which appears below. The reviewer 
ros&rka that the principle of the work,— i.e. the idea of illustrating 
from present popular belief the beliefr and practices of classical 
txtajes,—is a perfectly sound one, bat it was predaely for this that 
Alfred Nutt, twenty years ago, iDCiured the biting scorn of hie 
foreign cridcB,—f.e. for danog to ase modern foDt-Ulea in elucida* 
tins of medieval romance. The gulf Mr. I^wson proposes to 
is far wider, but the bridge is of identical construcrion, and 
^ feat of literary eoginetfing which was received with opprobtium 
twenty years ago, meets with no more than ordinary oriacism 
to-day- 

The latest work of importance published by Mr. Nutt, the teat 
tf Voya^ of Bran, with essays on “ The Happy OthoWorld,” 
and “The Celtic Doctrine of Re-biith," is one whick I think has 
not yet received tu due meed of appreciarron, Mr. Nutt, 1 know, 
felt this himself j when discuseifig the support which the theory of 
the Xife^^ult origin of the Gr^ tradltlOQ receives from the facts 
coQeeted in the work referred to, he wrote to me as follows,—“ I 
do believe The Voyage tf Bran is a good socnd piece of work, 
aemfrial, and creative, and I think it abould have received hi^er 
RCOgnition than it did." The book was, iodeed, ahead of the 
critical knowledge of the day, and at the moment we did not, p(»aBs 
the facts which would enable us to appreciate the importaoce and 
critical value of the evidence to which Mr. Nutt drew attention. 
In my opinion the book,~ceTtainly the second volume,—is 
likely to gain in ioteresi as lime goes on, and will probably prove 
to be the most valuable legacy the writer has left us. Eu^ if duo 
recogniiion was ooc foTtfacorDing, Alfred Nutt did not fight a loring 
battle j as his notice of Dr. Nitse's work, above referred to, dearly 
shows, he was keenly aware of the progress which Arthurian criti¬ 
cism has made in these latter years, and, if the cause in which be 
spent himself so generoasly has not yet quite come to its own, the 
rime is not far distant; the future is with the Folklore School, and 
their opponents know it. 


Jsssis L. Westoss. 
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“ Cross TRaas." 

Cao any reader give informaliou about the Cross Trees" io 
Wexford? It is, I arq told, locally believed cbac» If a ftta^al 
party omits to leave a cross by the tree m paasiog it oq their vsy 
to the churchyard, ill will beCall the corp.*' 

M. Eyr*. 


R&Licious Danciko. 

Th. Trede, in the fourth part of Das Sesdentum in dv- 
rd'mseMn Kirehs, Bilder aus dem religidsen und sindde/t Ijtbtn 
S&ditalwn, iS^ti states that cultus'dances snil go 00 in Chi» 
tian lands in spits of all the prohibitions v^ch Popes, Councils, 
and Sjnods have issued. Wild, baecbic perfbmacces in con¬ 
nection with the Madonna are stOl to be watched in the 
FosiJi-grotto sear Naples during the night between the 7th and 
3 th of September. Trede also mentions a snnilar dance near 
Salerno, in connection with “the feast of the forty martyrs,’* 
In many pans of Calabria dances always accompany the pro¬ 
cession in which the image of a saint is carried. Religious 
dancing of a serious and dlgnihed order also occurs in modem 
Greece.^ The ^nf^gfirog^ss^firt at Bchtemacb is described in 
T. H. Passmore’s In Further Ardtnne, p, sty, and the frontis¬ 
piece of the book represents ^'this skipful Pilgrim's Progrms.*' 
Tille, in his Gesehiehie der deutsfhen WtsMmihij makes several 
allusions to the custom of dancing in aod round churches. 

1 should be grateful for iofonnation as to religious dancing in 
European countries, and particularly as to the ecclesiastical 
{Jancing^ustoms of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica? 

ICirton.in.Lindsey. Manni PsacC'CE. 

^Tbeaathorldesqsotedue 5. Scbmidc, yfiHsfArt dtr S. IS 
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OR I’lofR OB DiBU. 6cude HistorioCritiqge «t 
PoaiuvB. I*" ?ajtie. HiiioricoOitiqu«. Psir le 
CviLLAUUB ScHHiOT, S.V.P. VienQC, Actnche: Imp. it$ 
MochithuUtes, 191 o» 4(0, pp. xiii + 516. 

Ik eorapliues with mtoj requeiti* he telii ge, Pire Schmidt 
tepubiuhei Tron bii excelieot terlBli Anthr^p^, the fint 
hiftorical nd cciticAl,—of hie work od ^'The Orijiia 0/ the Idea of 
God." Hie puipoie i» to uk for criticim, which he will grate* 
fbUj receive: meanwhile he bidi ui remark that he doee not yet 
pcQpOQfld hii owo aolutioB of the problem of the Origin of the 
Idea of God. That aolutioo be proruUee to give ai ia a fater 
work. 

It ie not n eaiy taek.for me to ipeak of the book of P6re 
Schnsidt, becaaee he profedses great obligatiooa to ny owd WTitinga 
OD the evoIuiioQ of religion, though, naCunlly, he diffen from me 
on varioDi pointe. Perhapa I may be allowed to explain how I 
urived at my preeeot opialosa. They are, ia fact, derived from 
atudy of the wrltingi of Mr. E. £. Tylor. In the earlier editiooe 
of hia Sn'mtirM Culture, a book of forty years ago, he made it 
plain that certab peoples, when hrat atadied by Europeans, were 
not, indeed “monothejete," did doc assign the distinctive 
attnbutes of deity to none aave the Almighty Creator,” but did 
exhibit, high above the doctrine of souls, of divine manes, of 
local Dature 4 pijita, of the great deities of deaa and element... 
shadowings, qaaint or majestic, of tbe conception of a Supreme 
Deity.^i 

CuUurg, vol. y,, ^ 300 (iw Qdjt). 
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** Shadoviogs, qubt ot majQstic> of the coacepdon ofa Sopreme 
Deity”—these I fouad almost eTerywhere, when I was writiog 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (xS$7). In my preface of that year 1 
said *‘the existrace->evea among savages^of cocnparatively 
pure, if inarticulaie, religious belief or sentiraeats is Indsted 
00 throughout.” 1 was amazed at the nature and amount of 
the evidence for Mr. Tylor’s shadowings of the conceptioa 
of a Supreme Deity/' amoog low races who did not possess 
what Mr. Tylor regards ns the upward steps towards that con* 
cepdoD, the beliefs in “ divine maces, local aature gods, great 
gods of class and elemect,” I found the result without the 
supposed prior steps towards the result. Therefore, in 1898, I 
published a too hastity written book, Making of 
{more 01 less modi£sd io editions of zpoo and 2910), and my 
condurion was that the more the beliefs and practices of Animism 
or ghost worship prevail, the more did the conception of a primal, 
creative, and ethical and non-anmistk superior bebg &11 io» 
the background, till in a few cases there remamed of him bnt 
novdnis umhra, or not even the shadow of a name. Mean¬ 
while the evidence for (he very wide diffusion of the beUef in this 
being, (who is best called, 1 think:, the All Father, a term em* 
ployed by Mr. Howitt), has rapidly accumulated. I take up the 
newest book on a barbaric oceanic people, The Island of Stone 
Money,” by Dr. W. H. Furness, a son of the great American 
Shakespearean scholar (Lipplncott, 19x0), and I fmd Yala&di 
“ (be rolet of Heaven," “ the supreme deity,” high above War and 
Wlod and Dance gods ^ and beginning to be, though benignant, 
“negative rather than positive,” though addressed in prayers, 
<j>p. 144, 149-50)- 

1 said, and I repeat, that the comparative study of religions did 
so perrisieoily overlook this form of belief that in Professor 
Hmdey^s and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works we find no trace of 
creeds which Mr. Tyloi and **U vuux Waita^ (as Schmidt 
writes,) dwelt upon,—Waitz especially in the cases of African and 
Australian tribes. I tried to call sdenoe back to the super* 
abundant evidence, and Fire Schmidt, in an amusing history of 
the fortunes of my little book, shews that I piped 10 “ sdenrisis ” 
who declined to dance,—at least on the Continent and in America. 
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At )iut» in GenD»n7, R. Brejsig, to criticifiing P. Ebreoreich, {who 
«^ov«red me,) styled me “cet Eccasais, aasai par(»iteRieat 
laiprkleux que fpirituel.’^ But E. Breysig did oot exAmine my 
evideoce) Moved, tA early u 1902, and again io 1904 by 
Dn l^ de Schroeder, Frofassor of Sanskrit at the Vnivertity 
of Vienna, Pin Schmidt made the acqaaintasce of my book, and 
pgrioed the subject with energy, and with the ^d of lua very 
Mteoeive erodition.^for example, hie knowledge of savage 
laoguages, and of the Pygmean peoples. 

This personal explanation is aimost necesaaiy, for Fire Schmidt 
devotes fifty*tw9 pages of his work, (pp, 7a<ra4}i to a lUtement 
u(*'Z4 ^r^imu9u jn^tkAstifUt ^Andraa Lani'' 

The terms prianimimt mofUthHitifut tcarcely express my 
* Botiona As Mr. Tylor says, “ the aastgoation of the diaiinctive 
attribucea of Deity to nose save the Supreme Creator," is 
oonctheism ''in the strict sense,” and ''in this strict sense bo 
savage tribe of oonotheUcs has ever been koown.” Very few 
nooocbeiitic peoples, '*ia the strict sente" very few, if even any 
M ail, have ever been known. I do not think that I ever ascribed 
to any savage tribe, or to the masses of a&y European people, 
a RligioBwhich is monothriatic “ia the strict sense" of 4he 
pbfloiopber. What I did hold, and do hold, is that “ ehadowiogi 
quaint or majestic ” of a most superior, non^imisHe, oi^ ethical 
Father and l^ter and Maker are a very widely dUTufeed element 
in savage tod barbaric belirik, and that this element is the germ 
of the most advenced monotheistic creeds. It is desirable that 
adveruries should criridse, in detail, the teitlmony, early, modem, 
and daily accruing to the fact of the existence, (in various degrees), 
of the belief. Such criticism Is a very considerable task; the 
adversary must underUke it before he can prove that my opinion 
is, in Mr. A. E. Brown’s words, " an elaborate misioterpretstioo" 
of the evidence. Nobody seems to be in a hurry to examine the 
evidence J 

Schmidt states my scantlmga of evidence, with additioai 
&orD later sources, such as Mr. Strebl Dvr’s work on the Aranda and 
Lontja. He is mosc copious as regards both materials and 
criiicism in his critique of my theory, (pp. 1 »5**44). Here he 
deals with the views of Messrs. Howirt, Tylor, Harllaod, Foy, 
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M&reu, istd Van Genaep, espeeiallf applauding “l’appQ»doii 
resoloe mais Qobla de Brl. Sidoey Hartland,” to wbofie crinctstas, 
ind^, and perhaps to his alone, 1 am greatly indebted. That 
Mr. Tyior has not offered any censure of my book, or books, tt 
due to tiro causes, no doubt. 1 am his Tery old friend and pnpil ; 
he loves not conirOTersy; and bis ofilcial duties at Oxford, 
combined, alas, tvith ill health, have retarded the pubheatioa of 
the great work on which he has long been engaged. Many 
learned men, like Mr. Tyior, detest polemics, though, for my part, 
1 think that discussion may be most prodtable, aa long as vre do 
not let “ our angry tempen rise,'' 

Fire Schmidt begbs with Mr. Howitt, whose theory of the 
origins of Che belief b an All Father is not, indeed, identical witli 
my own. Bat, in the maiier of facts, Mr. Howitt wrote, “as to 
the belief in the tribal All Father which is held by the tribes 
mentioned by me in my jVsAbr Th'fies, and is not held by other 
authon, I see no reason to alter anything I have said.*' Well, as 
to the existence of the belief in an epical and explidtly wn- 
afu'muAV All Father, X entuely agree with Mr. Howitt. As to the 
origin of the belief 1 do not feel sure that Mr. Howitt is right, hia 
view being that the All Father is merely the Head-man of the 
Sky^tribe. However, this is a matter of theory of origins: and 
Schmidt proceeds to combat Mr. Hewitt's theory (pp. 
127-12S), which certainly does not colligate all the foots. At 
most Pere Schmidt appears to grant that “soroe of the traits 
which characterise the Supreme Bemg among the aforesaid tribes 
are suggested by the earthly headman: which is not unlikely. 

To me Mr. Howitt seemed to regard the belief as a concomitant 
of social progress from “group marriage,'* female descent, and 
“ matrimonial classes," to individoal znarri^e, male descent, and 
society with a local basis. Fbe Schmidt shows chat Mr. Hanland 
and Mr. Frazer understood Mr. Howitt in the sane sense.* Bat 
I pomted out that, according to Mr. Howitt, the belief existed 
amoi^ tribes with female descent and with no local basis of society, 
while it is not found in Mr. Spencer's Arunta and the oorcbem 
tribes with individual marriage, male descent, and 
communities, 

X 9 i., 1905, p. led. Jfevifa, SepU, 1905. 
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Mr. Howin rtpUed thst I hid mtsunderstood him; bat be did 
not 817 tbit Mr. Fraur aad Mr. Hartland bad also dooe ao,—as 
the; Sves now I do not cbinh that his sscement was lucid, 
not am I cntiraly cenun that he did regard the All Father creed 
as a coDcomitaot of social advajic^ while the question was 
superfluou I7 complicated by bis belief in group mam^e” 
among the Dteri end tbeir congeners, l^e certain fact is that tbe 
AU Father belief is <»mmoa, or oniversal, in South Eastern tribes 
irfletber with male or female descent, whether with or without 
communities of local basis, while the belief is absent, or merely 
vesti^al, in northern md central tribes with male descent and 
local comnuniries. These are the facts, and they exclude the 
(pinion that, in Australia, die presence 01 absence of the All 
Father is a concomitant of social advance or iailure to advance.* 

There is no room for a criticism here of Pire Schmidt's opinions 
about sodal evolution in Australia. He is inclined to think that, 
in Australia, descent In the male line is eailiei than descent in the 
6scaale line, and be enters into ethnological theories of race. My 
r^ly edsts in a book which will probably appear some day. 
But into these eilmoh^ical theories about varions races, with 
various mstitotioQS, now combined in AnstralU, 1 caxmot he(^ 
enter, 1 confess to being a sceptic about all ethnol^cal speci^'' 
tioo whether concerning Pelasgians in Greece, or Papuans and 
Kegritians id Australia. My knowledge does not enable me to 
estimate the value of linguistic arguments and tests of race; it is 
for philologists acquainted mth many outlandish tongues to criticise 
Fire Schmidt’s conclorions. He reviews battles long ago, waged 
ia Jvlk’Zen between Mr. Hartiand and myself. To me he seems 
an impartial umpire, for, though on the whole be sides with me, be 
allows plenty of “points” to Mr, EartUnd. If I were re*wiiting 
my book I should find much advantage in Pire Schmidt’s verdicts. 
“Mr. Hartland’s piercing eye has discovered many weak places, 
inaccuracies, and exaggeratioos in the system of I^g." Being on 
my side, after al), Schmidt, naturally, gives me the majority 
of “points,” mainly objecdog to “the emphasis with which Lang 
so often masts on the word “fether."*’ 

Schmidt, {p. r3i, Note 3), has ankcklly credited toe willi loeie 
opsiont cQlirely coonary cd wbat I hold. 
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Heall;, as the AiKtraliaos do so too, 1 harlly see bov I Caa 
help following Che evidence. To be sure, as Mr. Howitc obserTed» 
they use the term '‘bcber” in the dasslScaroi^ sense, but they 
aJso use it in the personal sense. Moreover they use “ falhet” as 
a title of reverence, and, as Chnstiane speak of God is “the 
Father,” black fellows apply the same term to the being whom 
they regard as ptiinal and most potent; while their application of 
the word “Father” to a Colonial Governor is on a level with otir 
speaking of “Father Schmidt.” Keally I do not see how 1 have 
ened in tbU matter. 

Pire Schmidt gives a point to h£r. Haitland for saying that we 
find no All Father who at the beginaiDg lived in the sky. But 
before the beginoing Atnatu of the Kaitfah lived beyond the sky, 
and still inhabits that region. I must not, howerer, go on 
defending myself,—to tell the truth, Pere Schmidt oflen dcFes 
nte that service, even in cases where I should have been at 
a losa The personal character of these All Fathers Is certainly 
in striking contrast to that of Zeus In Greek mythology, but 
Bunjil is accused of seizing two women whom Karwin b ad 
made or created, and of giving Xarwin satis^ciion by spearing 
him in the thigh. I do not feel tempted to excuse Bunjil, bat 
P^ Schmidt thinks it wonli whQe to do so, From my point 
of view the contrast between the Zeus of everyday fiibliau and 
the Zeus to whom Eumaeus prays is quite natural and inevitable) 
and nobody denies that Zeus is a supreme bebg. 

The same view 1 would extend to Bunjil, but Pbre Scboidt 
defends his character in a very complex a^caent which I do not 
eleatTy follow and cannot condense It partly turns 00 the 
relations of Bunjil with the Eaglehiwk of mythoh^, and wiifa 
the stars {pp. aoa et r^.). and “sex-totems” come into the 
discussion. It is too rami&ed for me, but at aL events, in a 
variant of the Karwio myth given by Mbs Howitt, Karwin is 
the ^ner, and Bunjil merely punishes his wickedness I,et us 
give Bunjil the benefit of the doubt I The discussion leads Pire 
Sdimidt into theories about astral and lunar myths, 00 longer 
intelligible to the blacks, and Co a system of the blending of two 
distinct cultures and races in S.E. Australia: a criip-haired and 
a straight•bsixed race. “ Solar heroes ” come bto the system, and, 
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fftfin, A medley of astnli luur» and solar myths, and sex*totem 
myths, have obscured and more or less depraved the legends of 
the All Father, which is very probable. Tbos the view of M. Van 
Genaep that the All Fathers are merely First Ancestors cr Culture 
Keroea is set aside. It was rejected by Hr. Howitt, and may, I 
ihinlc, be disproved without all the apparatui of Fire Scbmidt. 
Four divergencies from my view, and concessious to cribcism, are 
made,—with my eutlre consent, though I am rather shy of our old 
hieod the Solar Hero. J'm as vu Aim tfautrts I 

"Le risultat gioiral de la criti^jae eit done eatrimement 
favorable i Lang.” But Pire Schmidt for the present confinei 
himself to Australia, while pointing out that my contention covers 
the whole field of savage and barbaric religion, as far as I have 
iafomarion. To the great mau of evidence Fire Schmidt intends 
to return. 

Hii last chapter deals with the “ preaBimiitic theories of 
Magic," which we associate in England with the name of Mr. 
Marett The book of a predscesior, Mr. Kiog, “The Super* 
natural,'’ (London, ifipa), is unknown to me, and ii described as 
" the best work, hitherto, of the new school." Fire Schmidt has a 
genius for discovering hidden merit: he bu met with no mention 
of Mr. King in the literature of our topic. One must instantly 
procure Mr. Ring's book, in two volumes; ita title, “ The Super* 
natural,'' would have attracted me, but it never swam Into my 
kea. Mr. King does not accept Animiaru as the starting point of 
religion, “Magic is anterior to AmDiim.’' He investigates the 
notions of mna, ttratan, ortrtda, end so forth. About the All 
Fathers of Australia. Mr. King seems to be itraugely ill*informe 4 
(p. 257). Concerniog Mr. Marsttb essays, Pire Schmidt makes 
mtidimi of much (he same sort as have occurred to myself: he 
admires the article “From Spell to Prayer,” first published in 
J^^Lffre, June, 1904. 

Space permits but a very ioadequate notice of the work of 
Pire Schmidt, and vanity has dictated a treatment perhaps too 
personal, though it was quite impossible, as his readers will see, 
to keep myself “ out of the memorial.” 

Kprima /cun objection to the opinion which 1 share with Pire 
Schmidt, is that we luve both a heavy bias,->he as a Catholic 
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pnest, aod I as un ’—against Ui( Aathropologicall^ 

oribodox docthoe of the me of retifioo in Aziimiszn. Bat 1 have 
90 a priori objection to that doctrine, for, like MalvoUo, 
think nobl^ of the souJ,” and, if we hAve no souls^ I have no 
interest in religion. The truth ia that, the more I studied early 
religion, the less did the hypothesis of Anltnism aa the origin of 
belief ia the Ad Father seem to colligate the facts. None the 
leu, AaimiBcn has, of course, bad an enormous infiuence 00 the 
development of religion, an influence of^en very hostile to Thdsm; 
in other cases complementary to Theism. 

As Schnidt has not yet given us his own theory of the 
origin of the idea of God, I do not know what bis theory is, or in 
what way hla bias adects, if at all, his logic. But let me insist 
that every man of us Air a bias, and a strong bias, a circumstance 
which our opponents,—whose strong point is not a sense of 
humoor,—do not seem to be able to understand. Whether or 
not the sdentihc bias caused the chapter of the All Father of 
backward tribes to be Ignored, it is not for me to aay, but ignored 
it wsis, too frequently, by students in the last century. In that 
chapter there is nothing to alarm them, if they see the obvious 
conclusion which,—with their opinions,—they can draw from the 
early belief. 

A. Lano. 


M^LaNOES d’Histoibe DBS RiLioiONS. Par H. HVbSBT ET 
M. Mauss. Paris: F. Alcan et Guillaumio, 2909. 3 vo, pp. 

zlii + asd. 

L'ANnis 5 CM 30 LOG 1 QOBL Publi^e sooa la direction de £mils 
DuBKBBiu. Tome xi. (1906*1909). Paris: F. Alcan ec 
GuiUaumin, 1910. $vo, pp. iil+Saa. 

The Birth op Huviuty. By R. R. M.ut&rr. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 19x0. 8 to, pp. ii-f-31. 

Tbb drst two books are in contmuation of the valuable series of 
publications initiated by Prof. Purkheim, of which an account 
has been laid before the Folk-Lore Society on previous occasions. 
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and which have cootrihaKd so much to the ducuseion of 
ftotbropologic&l problotDe during the last doaen years, Of the 
second it will be mflicient to say that it couiinues the acute aod 
original series of reviews of worksi whether in the shape of books 
or of single articles, od sociological and anthropological subjects) 
and that its intrinsic importance is In no way dimioished by its 
divorce fron the initial Mimoirts that used to appear m the sane 
covers. 

The Tolame of Milanas by Meian. Habert and Mauss is a 
reprat of three articles already published, two of thero,—namely, 
those on Sacrifice aod ou the Origin of Magical Powers,—in 
previous volumes of the series, and the third,—on the Repre* 
seoution of Time in Magic and Religion,—separately, They are 
here preceded by a Preface in which tbs authors expound the 
connection between the three and the idses which underlie their 
ressarchea and iociden tally answer objections to method and 
results. The republication of these articles in a cheap and handy 
fens will render them more useful to studenU of folklore, and it 
Is to be hoped will cause them to be more widely known and 
studied. Students who are ilraady acquainted with them will 
turn with Interest to the Preface. The defence of the authora* 
poaitico Jt containi is to some extent a retrospect of the steps by 
which they have reached that position. But it is more than this, 
for in replying to objections they are led to the enuncietion of 
general principles and results. The summary analysis of the idea 
of Sacredness, for example, deserves careful compaiiioo with that 
recently put forward by Mr, Marett in his masterly lecture on Tht 
Sirih ^ HitmiU'ty. Mr, Marect’s analysis is the more detailed 
and exact; but, while k covers much of the same ground and so 
far agrees with tltat of Messn. Hubert and Mauss, it approaches 
tbe subject frooi a deferent starting*pomt Mr. Marett is a 
psychologist: Messrs. Hubert aud Mauss ire socioiogista They 
insist on Ss,credness as a social phenomenon: he views it primarily 
as the expression of the complex emotions of tbe individual souL 
Neither of these aspects can be safely neglected. A clear com- 
prehenaioo of the interaction of the social relations with individual 
impulses is necessary to enable us to read the haJf*efraced 
hieroglyphs of tbe genesis of religion, For tbe French authors 
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tbe social iaCceoce is oreiTthiiig. Jodgements, for ttiern^ ar« not 
dictated by chc individual reason, but by sodal forces. We owe 
much to ?rot Durkheim and his disciples for calling attescico to 
the social ^e of reltgiozL The tendency of the English school 
of aothropologists was too greatly to neglect it But, after all, the 
emotions arise in the individoal. They are emphasized and 
oi^aoized by contact with chose of other individuals collected in a 
group, whether that group be a howling mob of rioters or the 
bedizened knights and coundlloie and dames of a Primrose 
League. What ancbropol^;ists have to do in retradog the history 
of civilization is to balance accnrately the one sec of forces with 
the other, and to allot to either no more than its fair share in 
orlginadng and impelling the movements of humao progress. 

E. SiDNftv HafiTiAbiD. 


Tmb Signs akd Svubols op PiuMoaniAr Mam. Being an 
Emanation of the Evolution of Kel^ious Doctnnes from 
the Eschatology of the Ancient Egyptians. By Albert 
Chdrchwaru. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. 9^" x6"» 
pp. xxiii+ 849. Col. etc. ill. 

ThS tide of the book is somewhat misleading, as the object is 
oct SO much to explain the evolution of religious doctrrnes as to 
set forth a pet tlieory of the author in regard to Freemasonry. 
The author finds the root of all true religious knowledge In the 
Egyptian religion, especiaUy as set forth in the Book of the 
Dead, and, as has been done before, traces Egyptian infruence to 
almost very cbme and people. The book is written ad fna/arm 
gloriafn Freemasonry, and with Freemasonry, as such, we find do 
faalt 

To judge by the author's freqnent remarks, such as,—“a 
statement too absurd for any kind of argument," ‘‘an assertion 
sufficiently ridiculons to prove his complete want of knowledge 
of the subject'’ (p. xiL), “so lamentably ignorant of the whole 
subject" {p. nil.), “in ignorance of anythmg pertainbg to the 
subject" (p. ziii), when speaking of those who disagreed with him 
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m reivd to views set forth in another work of his, the Author it by 
00 meaos destitute of coofidence hi bis eupenor knowledge; 
indeed, oot to leire die render to the mercy of his (i.t. the re&der's) 
private judgement, be states in plun language, ‘*We contend 
that the result of our labours herein set forth is correct” (p. 5). 
It raiy be <^uite true that the reviewers of the former work of the 
author had no knowledge of the Egyptian alphabet (pp. siv tf Sff.), 
and we have 00 doubt that the author has ” tried to search after 
the facts with a steady honesty'* (p. xi), and, when he says,^ 

facts and history are one thing; theories and ‘'according to" 
are another * (p, i), we agree with him heartily, ficdiog both in 
hie book. T^e book contains many fects carefully collected from 
numerous oeodoned and not mentioned sources, and a great 
many more theories, many of whieh have long been exploded as 
fanciful To the facts no one can object, bur, when they are 
handled, as they have been by the author, to prove e preconceived 
notion, science gives way to imagination end ^t to fancy. 

The book briatlee with assertions which one really cannot rake 
leriously, and is ihll of loeccuraciea. The writer leems to lack 
even an elemeotiry iMKjoaintance with one of the languages which 
be uses (or attempts to use), to prove one of his theories. This 
is surprising, especially as he lays ao much stress upon accurate 
knowledge, from which he evera the correctness of hie deductions 
(p. 5). We well point out only a few things ta support of what 
has been aaid above. 

The author's remarks on the Jewish religion (pp. 936 4 f ref.) 
betray so knowledge of the state of the historical situation as 
recognised by the scholari of to day. It may be that the author, 
who seems to quote wellknown authorities simply to point out 
their ignorance, did not consider it worth while even to mention the 
oitioal podtioD of Eible scholars as being perhaps, to use his own 
language, too ludicrous to discuss. ” He revives a long>exploded 
theory identifying JaJiweh with an Egyptian deity (p. epa), The 
author's knowledge of Hebrew cannot even be called demeDtary. 
The Hebrew word in 1 . 90, p. 994, which he imagines to represent 
the Hebrew word for cnercy.seat, has absolutely no meaning. 
The four Hebrew letiers should be filfia and the mistake 
arose simply from the autbor'a ignorance of Hebrew. The same 
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!9 true of other Hebrew words with which the author onareents 
the pages of hie book; g^., oq p- *97 we find a word which the 
aathor believes to represent the Hebrew for " ark ” or ** coffer.” 
A$ little knowledge of Hebrew la displayed on pp 364 /f 
To jodge by the way in which Baali (p, 365) is used, the author 
seems to hare ao idea that it is Baal fits Ae [»onominal sul^ 
of the first person wngolar; and what does “Baalaip" (p 365) 
mean ? Whence that form ? The plural b Baalim. 


HisiOiRS oc l'iuageris: populatrz Flahamob bt db ses 

RAPPORTS AVBC LBS IKAOBRIBS ^RAHO^RBS. ?«£ £. H. 

VAN HsuscB et G. J. Bobbbmoogek. firaaelles; Q. van 

Oest & Cie, 1910. 4tp pp. iz+ 727. Col. etc. ill. 

Thb Continental definition of f&lklon as covering folk arts and 
crafts and, in fact, anything produced by or related to Che folk, 
seems Co have stimulated the formation of collections and 
iDusenms of folk objects. While the museum of peasant aR at 
Haslemere is probably,—until Mr. Lovett's comprehensive coUeo 
tion b adopted by scene fonnoaie locality,—the only separate 
public gathering of the kind on Chb side of the Channel, in 1907 
the catalogue of the Antwerp ££vih is^Iklore of the Consgrwi^irt 
de la Tredition Populairg J'iivuxndg already included sSzd items, 
ranging from bouse tiles, salt-boxes, stable laotems, costumes, and 
toys, to lovers’ hearts cut in trees, falkiorg ilgOoml, chapbooks, 
and broadsides. Collections of less importance exbt at Skansen 
in Sweden, Bucharest, and elsewhere. The present handsome 
and fascinating volume is appropriately dedicated to M. Elskamp 
the donor of the Antwerp Moseam, and describes, with the help 
of hundreds of illustrations, the picture broadsides, each con- 
tainiDg one or a Dumber of coloured or plain woodents or prints 
with accempanyiag legends, which from the adoption of wood 
engraving for this purpose in the fifteenth century up to recent 
years were produced in millions for the peasantry and the children 
of Handers and other European countries. Early prints of this 
kind were generally religious, and evidence of this remaiss in the 
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panie* stilJ applied them of io Protestaot Prieslaad and 
of a/duyas \» Spun. Some of the moat mtereetiAg examples are 
sUU of the religious type^ such as the pecoona printed 

with tbe legends etc. of trade paciOD saints^ or places of 
pilgrimage, carried io funeral and wedding processiODt, and hung 
ap ia the peasants* homes beside the sutnette of the Virgin. 
Tbe capricious colouring of tbe prbti is thought by our authors 
to ha?e been adopted to suit a popular taste formed by tbe weird 
roae-coloured dogs, red trees, aiid blue horses of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century peieted glass ia the cathedrals of Antwerp. 
LaoB, etc. The authors supply a roass of laborioaily collected 
raatenal for the Study of the long life and traoamutaticai of wood 
blocks,*^oae of which they trace back to seventee'oth'Centuty 
Dutch and Trench originals and others to eighteenth*centary 
chapbooki, while the bulk were specially cut for the broadsides. 
One of the meet euriotii examples of change of ascription is the 
use about i&so of a very recognltable portrait of Napoleon as 
the portrait of the hereditary prince of the Netherlands, 'the 
conqueror of Waterloo.* In SAOthsr piiah obviously of St Bngit 
of Ireland, the legend is that of Brigit the Swedish princess. Ai 
might be expected, many of tbe subjects occur b the prints of 
almoat every nation, and, as to chapbook aad ballad literature, 
there is the stnngeet mixture of old folk'talei,—Cioderella, 
Habetrot, Red Riding Hood, Tyll Owlglaas, tbe Land of 
Cockayne; the Waoderiog Jew,—with tales perhaps on their way 
to become folk*ial 6 S,—e.g Gulliver’s Travels, in which two 
episodes differ from Swift, Gulliver’s deathocene appeariag 
to be copied from that of Tom Thumb ^proverbs, street criea, 
foshions, games old and new, rooDsters survivbg from medieval 
bestiaries, old custema such as leaping over candles on January d, 
universal jests such as Za Dupnit tU la CuMk^ battle pictures of 
Jena etc., the burning of Moscow, and prints (of about iSje) 
of General Tom Thumb. One interesting adaptation Co modern 
conditions 11 the belief that if the prayer ca a certab common 
print be reed daily for eight days before the drawbg of the con> 
scription, and the print boond to the anu with which the ticket 
is drawn, a 'good number* will result (p. 74X 
The greater part of the book i$ concerned with the prints 
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produced st Tumhoae, (&botic to miles Inno Antwerp, and now 
a world*centre of the manufactore of playing carde), and ve aie 
cold Shat, of the three principal bouses or^inalJ; producing these 
broadsides, one has closed its doors, another has given up their 
production and destro;ed its blocks, and the third has a^pted 
modern machine processes and is allowing its remaioing blodcs 
to pass to the Antwerp Museum,'—a different attitude to that of 
a Haucy proprietor, who refuses to part with, or even to show, 
the blocks mouldering since 1844 in bis attics, aod is using the 
remaining stock of prints as packing material I Much information 
is given, however, about other countries, with bibUcgcaphies, and 
it is possible to conftnn Mr. Nutt’s luminous suggestion {ante, 
p. 384) that the racially distinelive elements of the lore of the 
folk are to be found amongst its artisbc raiber than its practical 
elemeors; soldiers abound in German broadsides, while they are 
rare in Holland until after the Napoleonic wars and the Belgian 
insurrection of 1830, and many other eaajcples occur of national 
preferences and additions to the contmon stock ot subjecta 
This book is not only an ioterestiog record of the time when 
the workman was still a designer and thinker and not a mere 
maebine minder, but a rich storehouse of maieml for study of the 
problems of the difTosion and varlaiion of foUdoie, and is to be 
very heartily comineDded to all students. 

A. R, WWOHT, 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greer Religion : 

A Study in Survivals. By J. C. Lawson. Cambridge 

Uoiversity Press, 1910. 8vo, pp. xii + 6ao. 

Ik this very readable book the author gives the remits of his own 
researches when, ten years ago, be visited Greece as Craven 
student, together with a considerable amonnt taken, with due 
acknowledgement, from other workers in the same field. A 
companion volume to Abbottis Macedonian Folklore, dealing with 
tbe beliefs and practices of more southerly Hellenic populations, 
has long been needed, and (o some extent this book, despite 
grave defects, tills the gap. We say “despite gmve defects," for 
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riie book is in ono inspect almost worthless owuag to lU 
iaaccursc}'. The wnter sets out upon perfectly sound principles, 
namely, with the idea of illnstnting from the present beliefs of 
the conserrative peasantry the popular beliefs of aocicnt times. 
He succeeds io telling us something about modem Greek super- 
stiooDs; but his coinparisoDS with aodent ideas break down 
hopelessly, because,—to be frank,—the religion of ancient Greece 
ia & subject about which he knows less than nothing. What is to 
be made, for example, of such sutementi as these f " Koiblng was 
iapoied [in ancient Greece] by authority. In belief a/tt/ in 
wmM/ each man was a law unto himself' (p. 3). Every man 
"a law unto himself' in worship, in any ancient state or any 
part of the coantryiide, cf which we knew anything I Probably 
nothing outside of savage communities was ever so completely 
controlled by sacred and inviolable rules, observed to the letter 
by the whole cocsraunity, as the religion of ancient Greece, unless 
it was that of ancient Rome. After this we are ^ulte prepared to 
find him reversing the functions of the Keavanly Aphrodite and 
Aphrodite Paodemos (p. 4), on the strength of a passage m 
ArtemidoraSi—ha does not seem to know that the blunder, or 
rather the deliberate misrepresentation, dates from Plato,^^d 
trying to find, in the conhiiad ancient way of speaking of the 
d^ now as corpsH and again as phantoms, a trace of some- 
thisglike the Slavonic belief in vampires, or srating (p. gys) that 
the data of the Mysteries coincides roughly with that of Bastar,— 
a glaring error from which any Itandbook would have saved him. 
His handling of ancient texts also is childish. Hot only does he 
accept, with hardly a trace of criticism, any and every piece of 
vaporing of late authors on sue!) dark sobjecti as the ritual of 
SieDsii,-^Lobecle, whom be quotes, might have taught him a little 
caution, to say nothing of later works),—but he continually mis* 
interprets perfectly slraightforward suiemenrs of, s^. Herodotus. 
Jlif. IT. xdv. (the human sacrifices of the Getae) is thus 
expounded,—"No one can fail to notice that Herodotus' own 
interest In the custom centres not in the idea which prompted it 
but in the manner of carrying it out. His account of it reads as 
if he knew his Greek readers to be familiar eoough with the con* 
ception of human sacrifice as a means of sending a messenger to 
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some god" etc (p. 350). Thai is, tKe presence in historical 
Greece of a hideously barbarous rite, mentioned vHtb abhonencc 
bf Greeks, for a purpose foreign to their belief,—for all their 
deities were accessible to ordinary prayer, to kiU a man vas 
not to send him to tbe gods bnt simply to the Underworld, where 
be would be cut off from cominaDicatloQ with tbe greater poitioD 
of them,—is to be forced out of a passage which states simply 
that such a rite took place among certain savages! Another 
misinterpretation of the same author, which we have not space to 
quote, oecura on p. 501, and »mi1ar blunders are scattered up and 
down the whole book. 

When we turn, however, from Mr. Lawson’s theories of andent 
religion to his facts about modem and medieval folklore, we hnd 
less to criticise and much to interest us. Thus, the examples of 
survivals of polytheistic beliefs arc noteworthy. We mention a 
few; continual reference in popular stories etc. to r 4 
the "outside,'* i4. pagan, spirits, conceived as really ensting and 
not necessarily and entirely maJignant; the quaint Athenian 
blessing, vs o’ ^ Aok nu dv^/Muirovs; 

belief in local datmones (<rru)(<^^; tales of a mysterious per* 
sonage once actually called ^ 8ccnro*va, who seems to be ahnply 
one of the Chtbonian goddesses, perhaps Deroetei; belief in the 
Fates in fairies called snri in the Lamia. We 

ate glad also to get further information about the “ CaltirariBari,” 
as Mi. Lawson calls them,'—Mr. Abbott, using a slightly different 
form of that Protean name, says Karkant2ari,”^forniidable and 
exceedingly filthy bogeys who prowl, it would appear, especially 
about Christmas time. WithouC accepting Mr. Lawson's attempt 
to derive their name and functions fiom the Centaon,—we should 
emphatically label them “ncn*Greek," leaving it to experts to 
decide whether they are Slavonic, Turkish, or what not,—we 
recommend these gentry to all folklorists. Equally Interestbg is 
(he account of modem funeral cuatoms, in which traces of creroa* 
don may be found; and also die survival of d\e common ancient 
meUphoi of death as a marriage,—if survival it be; at least it is 
an interesting parallel. We wish, however, that Mr. Lawson had 
been a little more critical In the selection of his materials, if he 
did not want to publish all he bad collected. When (p. 339) he 
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teDs a tale h\imaa sacrif ce in recent times (sstly nioeteeath 
ceniarj) from Santorini, we cannot but conclude that the vener¬ 
able narrator was “havbg” him. 

However, with eJl its defects,—and they are wide-reachiog,— 
the book, u we have said, fills a gap and baa its value. Some 
day we hope the author will give hU ondoubted abilities a fair 
chance by extending hit reading and cultivating the art of 
disbelief. Then he may give ui something of less impeachable 
worth. 

H. K0S6. 


Tks MtUKS 8 U }«9 f>? British Niw Outhia. By C. C. 
SsliouaKh. With a Chapter by F. R. Bartoh, and an 
Appendix by E L GilLlH. Cambridge: University Press, 
ipie. 8vo, pp. xxm4>76d. Ill 

1 h this massive volume Dr. Seligmann has given us the most 
complete account yet publislied of the lodology, sorcery, and 
rehgion of any tribe on the mainland of Kew Guinea, and be 
has done this for tuch diverse tribes as the Koica of the central 
district, the Roro and Mekeo tribes of the lower reaches of 
the St. Joseph river, sod the Southero and Korthem Massim 
of the aauth*eastem archipelagos. Considering the relatively 
short time Dr. Seligmann ipect at some of the places he visited, 
it is surprising what a mess of systematic material he has collected, 
but the help which he enlisted from Goverooienc officials and 
from missionaries enabled him to correa and extend his observe* 
tions. AU the peoples studied are at the same stage of material 
coUore, but there are considerable differences in social cuatome 
which are of great Interest, and wbe)t more data are avaiiabie 
from other areas we shall be in a better position to judge how 
far these are due to an evolution from within or to iofluences from 
without. The following notes will give some slight idea of the 
scope of tbe worh. 

The mosc characteristic culmral feature of the Masaim Is tbe 
existence of a peculiar form of totemism with matrilineal descent. 
The members of each clan have a series of totems, of which a 
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bird is the most impoitanL The series osu^l; coosbts of a bird, 
iish, soake, and plant, bnt a four-footed vertebrate may be added, 
la some parts there is a dual or a moldple exogamoos gronping of 
the clans, which regulates many social matters. There does not 
appear to be any special affinity between a man and his totems, 
aor can he foduence these in any way. All over the district a 
nun shows more regard for his ^the’s totems than for his 
mother’s, which are also his own. A person can kill his own 
totems, and, with the exception of the bird, even eat them. In 
the central district totemism has disappeared, but among the 
Koro-speaking people of the coast about Hall Sound and to 
Cape Possession, and the Mekeo farther inland, it is represented 
by dan badges. There » another strange resemblance to the 
natives of the northwest coast of America in the unexplained 
ktkaroi cereiDony,^-^ senes of feasts ^ich by its rivalry and 
exchange of valuable property been a superficial resemblance 
Co a but a more close analogy can be found in the 

public ex^^ange of food or property which occors in Murray 
Island, Tones Straits. 

The barial customs of the Korlhein Massim are panicnlarly 
interesting on account of the contrast they present to those of 
their Southern neighbours, among whom people of elans other than 
that to which the dead person belonged scrupulously abstain 
from having anythin g Co do with (he dead body or its bnriaL 
Among the Konbern Massim the whole funeral is carried through 
by the dead man’s htbai or nuioi, certain connections by marriage, 
vbo are consequently never of the same elan as the dead man. 

In the Trobriands, as soon as a man dies his store of yams 
is divided amongst his near relatives who are members of his 
own totem, and several of his coco-nut trees are cut down by 
some cf his relatives, there being no reacrictioo regarding the 
use of these trees, (heir leaves, or their fruit. The dead body 
remains in the house until burial, and wailing 1$ kept up 
onceasiogly. When the body has been placed in the grave by 
the lubat\ food is provided by all near relatives belonging to the 
deceased’s own totem, and is eaten by all the other clans of 
the village, in which feast the widow aud fether of the dead 
man take part, having previously blackened themselves as a 
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siga of nouraing. When a village chief diea, tboae belonging 
to hit totem from all the neighbounng villagea bring food to 
the burial feast; inomben of any other totem bring oo food, 
although they come to the feast. The widow’s hair Is cut, her 
mourning costume bring provided by her this ioataoce 

the sisters of her dead husband, who also shorten her petticoat 
and cot her armleta and leglets at the condueloa of her term 
of moumiog. When a woman dies, her in this esse 

her hosband’s brochefs,^^ig the grave and bury her, after which 
the nsual feait takes place. A widower blackens himself and 
wears mourning for his wife, bis moonuBg gear being provided 
by his female dead wife’s sisters. On the night following 

the burial the body is exhumed by the dead man’s father, or, 
if he is absent, the dead man's aiiterii husband may perform 
the doty. The bones of the legs and arms are then removed, 
sad these sre made into sparolss by the father, broiher*iD*law, 
and childmn, who alone are allowed to uie them ceremonially. 
The terminal joiais of the phalanges are worn by the children, 
aod In some cases the jaw is worn as a bracelet by the widow. 
Id the case of the death of a paramount chief, his father or his 
aiaterii hoaband removes the bonea from the arms aod legs, 
and perhaps even seme of the ribs; these bones ere distributed 
to people of all the totems except that of the dead man, each 
vill^e chief in his district recelviog one bone. Enough bones 
wccid be reserved for making lime spaiulse for the ceremonial 
use of the father, childreni aod slater’s husband. The skull 
would be made by the children of the deceased Into a lime 
pot. which they, and perhaps also their father’s widows, might 
use. Id every case it is the relacioD6'in*Uw or the fuAu who 
remove the bones mid make the epatule, and who also perform 
the odice of burying the dead. 

la the Marshall Bennets the widow almost Invariably keeps the 
skull of her husbaod u the house, and wears Ills Jaw as a bracelet, 
while his vertebrje aod phalanges are worn by her brothers and 
her children. A widower also keeps the skull of his late wife in 
his bouse, aod wears her lower jaw as a bracelet, while her 
vertebre are won by her mcthe^iQ•law and si6rers*iQ*law. In 
some parts a dead nan's jaw will be worn by his eon. In 
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Klwaiawata (be bones are kept Id che house for some time, and 
then removed and exposed in shaUov rode shelters la the sea 
clida. 

The book concmna a ver; large namber of veij excellent and 
well-ohosen photographs, and fifty illusaatlons In the text. A 
very interestbg feaCore is the Urge number of reproductions of 
native dravings, serving in most cases to elucidate ceremonies, 
but inddentaJly illustradog other matters, and demonstratmg the 
arustic skill of tbe natives. Dr. Seligmaui’s book Is a notable 
contributloa to ethnology, and deserves a place in every 
student's library. 

A. C. Hadoon, 


Tjis IsLaiiD OF Stowe Monev. Uap of the Carolines, By 

WnxiAU Hswny Fvehess, 3rd. J. £. Lippincott Co., i9ro. 

8vo, pp. 878. ni. 

Ds. Fvawtss's pleasant book on the people of the isle of in 
the Caroline Group la not specialtj meant for anthropologists. 
lUther it is aimed at the general reader. Consequently special 
students are left asking for more, and hoping that Dr. 
Fumeas will communicate more precise and more extensive 
mformation to some anthropological serial. We want to know 
about the rules regulaHog marriage in Uap. about totems (If they 
exist in any degree), about names for human reladonahips, 
classificatory or descriptive and perhaps Dr. Furness may some 
day enlighten ua. He has a curious chapter on Che /aiiu or the 
clnb-house of the males, into which very little boys may wander 
freely. It it also the resting place of vreary fishers home from 
the sea, who axe tabued so sCncdy (bat they may not even seo 
the faces of women or come near them. The lads of each Jailu 
cany away a pretty girl from some other eommomiy, perhaps 
of old by sheer violence •, now some secret ba^alnii^ ia probably 
done. Though she is commoo to all che adult members of the 
club, she is treated with perfect courtesy and kindness; too 
loog attachmeats to any individual are gently discouraged, but, 
as far as she is concerned, there is no jealousy. The life of a 
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mispil is do( unhappy, but poor Miglul, the prettiest viispU in 
the isle, looks profoundlf melancholy, la another photograph 
o( her soot to me by Dr. Fomess ^re, the embeat Shake¬ 
spearean scholar, she is much pretrier than io the published 
copy (p. isa). If a mis^i bears a child she becomes the 
indiridual vile of a member of the elub. You may meet matrons 
of the most unimpeachable vblue marked with the msspi/ tattoo. 
Still, it Is not a pretty custom. The stone money,'-hage circles 
of perforated stone,—is hardly a medium of exchange, but a 
circle lost at sea is still at the cimer*s accoant at the baok. 
Shell money is also in drculatioa. A three^spao fei, of good 
vhiteseia and shape, purchases fifty baskets of food, but the 
owner of the baskets need not carry off the /ti’, it lies at his 
account, 

Zn religion we find, atop of the topmost bough, VaJafath, the 
ruler of Heaven,‘'the creator of the world,” Lord of the dead; 
he is kind, but rather ucsympathetfc. hfeverth elesi he is addressed 
in prayers. AAet a stay with Yalafath, souls seem to return, 
invisible, to Uap. Yalafath '‘is the supreme deity aad hu the 
genertl supervision of mankiad." There is t polytheism of 
departmeatol deitiee; Dr. Furnew found no sacrifice, and ao 
priests, but there are paid wise man and ekorcisti. Colours are 
easily diitiaguiihed by the natives, bot bine ood green pass oe 
lighter shades of black, and all three are rvtiiidH. TaCtociag is oa 
the wane; slaves may not tattoo themselves. Burying is by 
mtermeat; various postures are given to the corpse. The living 
are “delightful pec^e,” end the Gennans, to their bfinite credit, 
prohiUt alcoholic drinks. Tliere is given a pretty full vocabu* 
Ury. Yalafath is nndered “God of Creadoo,” Dr. Furness not 
having before him the fear of critics. Bat what he gives as 
the "Creation Legend” says nothing about what we mean by 
“creator,” and is not of much authority. 

A. LakO. 


Mai.ANEstANS AND POLYNESIANS. Their Liic-histories described 
ijid compared, By Gbor&c Brown. Macmillan, 1910. 
Svo, pp. XV+ 451. IJI. 

Dr. CaoRci Brown has given us in this beautiful volume the 
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etb&ologicaJ mfMcnatioD be has collected darmg nearly dlty years 
in the West Pacific, but practically the book is a coropanaoD 
between the natives of a limited area of Kew Britain and ^ose of 
Samoa. Di. Eiowo was one of the first white men to go to New 
Britain, and, though some umilar mtbrcaatlon has been published 
by ParkinsoQ (especially in Dretss^ JUhn in der ^dset) and by 
others, his first-hand account is of great value, as it deals with 
the time of the first contact of the oarives with Eoropeans. For 
various and obvious reasons many sections dealing with Kew 
Siicain lack that thoroughness which modern science reqaires, 
but it is not fair to expect expert work to be accomplished by 
a pioneer missionary. In addition to his own information, Dr. 
Brown gives some valuable qaotations fiom various missionaries 
and native teachers ia the Bismarck Archipelago, from the Kev. 
W. E. Bromilow for parallels in south-east New Guinea, and from 
other correspondents elsewhere. An exmemely good idea of 
savage life can be gmed by the reader, and the student of folk* 
lore will find much to interest him, especially from a comparative 
point of view, for he has to hand two contrasted stages of 
evolotioQ, not indeed of the same people, but at all events of 
people not too remote from each otiier gcognphically and 
culturally. Where there is so much to choose fiom, ie is diffi¬ 
cult to make selections, and all that the present writer can do 
is to recommend the book heartily as interestlog, informing, 
and accurate ■, but there la so much more one would like to 
hear about 1 Dr. Codrington’s Melanesiam still ret^s the 
premier place amongst books dealing with the Western Pacific 
south of Dr. Brown’s parucnUr field, and for more precise inf^* 
matioD on mainly sociological and religious matters ve await 
the publication of the mvestigations undertaken by Dr. Bivera 
Would that an English student could supplement Dr. Brown’s 
work in Kew Britain, working by modern methods ( 

Our gratitude is also due to Dr. Brown for the beanty of 
his illustrations, and to his publUhcrs ht their number. They 
add to the atbacliveness of the book, and contain much valuable 
ethoographicnl informatioo. 


A. C, HaUDOW. 
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Sbokt Notjcbs. 

Lt^tnii ^ftk* City of M<x\(0. Collected bf Thomas A. Janvibr. 

Harper d; Bros.»1910. Post 8 tcs pp. 165. Ill. 

In this volune Mr. Janvier has collected and annouted nio^ 
teen atorin of a M&d of which fu too few have yet been 
printed,—town stories in which the results can be examined of 
(he popular mind working upon bUtotical and alien traditions 
and moulding them to its liking. The tales were gathered in 
Monterey and Mexico City mainly front the old women who 
are everywhere the chief depositaries of traditionary wisdoroi and 
the book is one to be added to every foIk*tale library. It would 
have been well to state in the preface that the text of twelve 
Btoriee (without the notes) has previously appeared^—vit In 
Jtarfiers Magatiite fbr tped. 

7%s iV’^ and tfu W«tt Sudan^ or Tfu Wift 4/rkan's t^oio 

Booh, fiy Capt A. J. K. TasuBAaN^ Hodder & Stonghtoa. 

iqto. 8vOi pp. Tli + i5r. 

The usefiilneie of Cltis book is not limited to the many who 
go nowadays aa travellers or oftdals to West Africtf as, beeidei 
numerous notes about Idee, paaiages, etc,, it contains convenient 
summaries of peat history end 49 pages concerning the races of 
British West Africa, {liKluding e reprint of the eccount of the 
Hausas referred to on p. 199 onA). Capt. Tremearoe, (as shown 
also by his Heusa tales in BdO-Zon), is o&e of the new school 
of administrators, whose efficiency is suomouily bereaaed by a 
eynpaihetie end scientldc Interest in the natives under their 
charge. Aa he himself observes (p. ;d), “the more an official 
studies the natives the more he must sympathise ivith and be 
intereited in them, and the greater must be his knowledge of 
their lavs and ideas of justice.*^ 


Books for RevUv! should io addrtssed to 
Tire Editor op l^olk-Lort^ 
c/o David Nutt, 

57-59 LoRG Acre, Lowdow, W.C 
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net on Sunday, Palesiine, 2^ 
BaRa tribe: sorcerer’s book, 3 
Bayberry ; candle for luck, U.S.A.. 

6 

Bay*tree : Christmas greens, Wor* 
cester, 263 

Bear: in folk*tale, Armenia, 366; 

in legend, Clore, i8ti 47S 
Baara the Flrbolg, 18a 
Beast fablee, 200-1, 003-15, 358-60, 

3 S*-^ 5 . 487-503 
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cemDonUi: 

BcMing bounds, 963 
BoQvtr: is foiU*Ule, SasvoyccU, 
143 

Bocbuanft: moietno, mesnmg of, 
151 i widow, prcptonivo riiM b/, 
ido 

Bodsuff! in charm agslnct witch* 
crefi> t$o 

BedMMct: van|ur«, Wal«c, tst 
Bodu ; narriag* custom#, a6j, 370* 
8 s 

Boada: Micido rcincarrated u, 
Oarea, 96a i Id w((ch*flnding, 
Congo. 4 S 0 

BMgari l^lng right, Ksedwood 
r^ft, 97 

Babring Straits, sm Bakimo 
Bah Jala; wadding acctra, atS 
Balsmnlls ; •• amuUt, Surra 7 , 7 
Balglurr^: (<N also Antwarp; 6ru^ 
aalsi Plandars; Chart): van 
Havrek^ and Bockanoogar's 
Hitloift 4 m I'imMit popaJaIrs 
/lawsadi raviawid, ga?^; Palm 
Sunday, aj^i 

BdJ: In foUotalaa, Iraland, i6j: 

ooan from, Sldly, 174; ringing, 
' Lanark, 9a, Worcaatar, 963 
B^Hagara r Carland Day, Caatl^ 
ton, 3^1, a( 

BanbaeuJa: dMnation, 44^*4 
Bangil, ttt Asaam: Chutla Nag* 
pur 

Bart i foik'Bodleino, 

Barkanirt, raa Baglay wood 
Batblahsfii: wadding attiro, 9874 
BaO^hamaih : plague eauaed by 
curiosity, igi 

Bftlay Kail; hobbyborM, 348 
Bhara : aaint'a taoib, 8d 
Bhut MAjra ; (olk^vedldni, 393 
Bhuta, india, 176 
Bibliography: annuai, to ; of folk* 
iors of Unittd Kingdom, 4CV1 
Bini, (M Edo 

fiireh*l)rocrti euttom, Surray, 409 
Bireh'tree' god*imagoa mm, 
Lappa, ^ 

ftrih In follrlore: (jte also Blue 
jaji Butcher •bird; Crow; 
Cuckoo; Dove; Kagle; Eagle* 
hawk ; Fish-bawk ; Fowla; Fran* 
otiln; Goatsucker; Gooae; 
Hawk; King crow; Ringdehar; 
R 1 ta i Magpio i NighilngaJs; 
Nlgh(*Jas b&i; Oilrich; Owl; 


Peacock; Raoan ; Robin ; Sea* 

e ; Turkey code 5 W 9 kh*m’ 
I ,> Wood*fHgeon ; Wren) ; on* 
ebaneed. Clare, 403 ; in folk*cole 4 , 
14:; ofcans from, see Omene 
eacrifleed, Garoe, a6a ; ae totem. 
New Guinea, $33 ; Waiea, 1174 
Birohar: folk-madicine, lu 
Birch customs aod beliere: (see 
aiio Omana; Twins); bau'ran* 
neso cured by Congo. 

f y ; body Of newiy-born aa anui* 
t, Eskimo, 177; child alein If 
mother dUa, AMam, 301; cou* 
vada, Uieter, a^*3 : deiivery aided 
by amuiai, India, f«tleh 

power, Congo, 461,460, sanctified 
watar, India, gap; vet food given 
by father, Asaam, 309; gsnnar, 
Aaeam, 105, 306s $ 

Congo, 4dr, 460; parancMa de¬ 
termined by payment, Banki* 
lilande, 47; pregnancy rltee, 
Aaiacn, 3:0, Banka* Islands, 
46-7, Baet Africa, 133: rlto 
■|e]nsi weakly children, Congo, 
464, 4891 tabue, Aeeam, 306, 
3^; in Waiea, ttS 
Bfrtk a/ Hwiniiily, The, by R. R. 

Mer«tt, reviewed; 393*4 
Blemardt Arehipaiago r (see also 
New Britain): 337 
fifsss plant! in charm against 
fevers, Indie, 303 
Bleele animals, saa Bull; Dog; 
Korea 

Blackberry: spoiled at Mlebaalsias, 
Clare, 481 

Black Sea, sss L«ule6 
Blackamitb: fatlsh from forge, 
Congo, 466; aa bealar, Inma, 
$3 I Hephaiatoa aa emith, 6d 
Black thread amulet, Germany, 43B 
Bladen, W. Wells 1 eahlblte, 6 
Bladon ; right of way, 39 
Bleeding, su Blood*)«ttlng 
Blenheim Pork: septennial (oati* 
val, 33 

Bleaainge; Athens, 331 
BlSndnese ; god who curss, Caroe, 
s6( 

Blirhdeld: Chrlstmaa Mrts, 39*40 
Blood: In charms, dongo, 457, 
England. 376: druok, 

Africa, J6t; 0/ Gorgon, 13X; 
offered, Crete, 137; in rite 
against dream, Assam, 36s ; 


InJ&t. 
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OQ tndal ^r, Pal«> 
tine, s8t, and oo nsv house, 
Palestine, a$o 

Blood feud: rolativ«e>ln-lav not 

concerned, Bodiu S 7 e*s 

Blood-letdjig: Ia fol£*n 3 ediclTK, 
India, 3:9 

Bluebeard : Gilles de Rais, 137 
Blue ia7: ornene frocn, Panjab, 
aid 

Blythe river, 37, 

Boar, see Pig 

Boat: Tbor and Sc Olaf in, 7$ 
BodlAs; charois, 331 
Bobercrochatin: legend, 485 
Bohernamish ; legend, 182 ; mean¬ 
ing, >82 

Bohuaidn, see Backa 
Boila: cum tor, India, 84, 8d, 317, 
3 »o-», 3*7 

Bologoa; voCiTe ase, $7 (^IsSa) 
Bonas: ae amulet, Suffolk, 7, 
Yorks, 7; of dead used as spatu- 
Ib etc., iVobrianda, 334 
BonRies, see Fire 
Bo*ig«s, Supernatural beings, 
India, 135 

Sopk 9 f Balfymote, 444 
Books presented to Fcdk-Lore 
Socieiy, to, add 
Boots, see Shoes 
Barroring: in witchcraft, 164 
Bow and arrow; as musical Instru- 
nsent, Abbot’s Bromley, 3^40 
Boyne river: monster, 479 
Bracelets; jaw bones as, Trobrl- 
and* etc., 534 

Bradwell; descent of people, 37 
Brain diseases : cure lor, India, 322 
Bran, Finn's dog, >84, 231 
Bran, voyage of, 230-2 
Brandon; amulets, 7 
Braacl: thunderbolts, 60 
Broad ; In folk •medicine, India, 85, 
355. 3 »o 

Breatbfnut tree: withered by 
glance, Samoa, ijs 
Breathing! in folk*medkine, Paiu 
jab, 316, J 30 , 3a4 
Brandao legends, 404, 407-8, 484 
Bride Wager type of folk>tales, 239 
Brigit, the go^ssa, 403-4, 439 
British Columbia ; dangerous to 
name, 136 

British East Africa, see Abodare 
Range ; Akareba : AklkOyu ; An* 
yartga; Aild river ; Mount Kenya 


British folkiors, collection of, 
i 8 - 4 t, 20 l *3 

Broad^sefs, Flanders, 327^ 
Broadwood, Miss t .; LMSilty and 
Variants of Carol Waoted, 106 
Brock the &oms, 70 
Bromley Hurst, 27 
Bronach tiie hag, 287*8 
Bronte, Apollo’s 66 
Bronae Age ; culture tie; sym¬ 
bolic BMS, 68*9 (Slate) 
Brooksbaok, Rev. J. H.; exhibit, A 
Brooms; birch-broom custom, 
Sumy, 388; oo Garland Day, 
Castteton. at 

Brown, F, M.; Scraps of BnglUh 
Folklore, 224*7 
Brewnisa: Inma, 125 
Brugb: monster, 479 
Brussels ; exhibits from, 131 
Budringhamshire, tee Long Cren* 
don; Slough 

Buffalo: In lolk-taiee, Africa, 209- 
10, 487.8, 495, 500-1, Ar. 

mencs, 366; stDk drunk by 
snaks. Panjab, 218 
Bull: (see slro tflnouur); fsASts 
on, Crete, 136-7; in foUc-rales. 
Africa, 2 >3*3; ghostly, Clare, 
480; god stains on, 63 (^t«); 
head as symbol, Hycerue and 
Crete, 64,136; in saint's legend, 
183 

BuJ]*fing. Crete, 143 
Bunjil, 3 elty, Australia, $8i 
BuniiitZy: ban^ee, 289; mpsu 
lights, 340; Dalcassians, 182; 
^ant fia, 480; place-nsmes, iSs; 
spectre dog, 483; ruparnsbtra? 
{menomsna, 339 

Burial customs end beKsfs, see 
Death and funeral cusroots and 
beliefs 

Burial of Amputated Uirabs, by 
C. S. Burne, loj, bimI A. R. 
Wright, 38? 

Borcna: wer^ger, 371 
Burne, Miss C. S.: Burial of 
Amputated Ulmbs, 105; ezhibltr, 
6, 26$: Occult Powers of Heal¬ 
ing in rtie Panjab, 323-34: The 
Value of European Folklore In 
tbs History of (bulture, 5, 24-^ ; 
reviews by,—Trevel7ao‘'s Poik- 
tor« end Folk^ttmes 0 / We2es. 
227.21; Msylatn’s The Bofftlen 
fiarse, 248-9; Knowlaon’s The 
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Ofipfii of Popular Svpfrstili^ 

a^Cuatomi, 411*^ 

Bume, R. V. H.: Scf«F* of Eng- 
E*b Folklore, M3 

BairreA 1 biiuhee» 186-71 fairlM* 
\w\ IflgeAdi Bnd plao^ciftniM, 
1 & 8 » 198 \ fUMfOBtUTlil horeoBi 

4 &a; tzibM) ail 

Burton4n*Tr«At: ibtey (>OBBe»> 
a7<9; Abboti' fiilr» 96 
BmAkbi: in folk-ule» S. Nlgvlft, 

BtMw bird ; aa ofiien» Indii, aifi 
Butar^ikklrii, <i« Churning 

C«vpbill7 • fll|hc*hAg, :»a 
ColmpOtK* : eiainlng, 1I5 
Cftfasmila: d«n|«rou» Eo dottroy 

fon. 194 

Ctlwcioggaun! mMCiingt >9 j 
C tharer^Aln: mMinIng, 1B1 
CAhardoonerlah: monning, lu 
^hvflrogua : iM*nlnf, ilj 
C«h«r]iMnvilma: mMnIftg, ib 
CifiarnaAaanninA: mMningi cBj 
Cahtmamoorana: fairlM» 195: 
BWnlng. tda 

omnlnf, :84 
CimnbI: OMnlBg, liy 
*M Lougb bo Gtrr 

vMeraft and charm* 

ln|, 064 

CtM : in folk*(ala» Airkc. 490*9 1 
^bwM. ?4 ; nahia, Hauaai« 3£S» 

a i Oion, p 1 throvn at 
lal, Yoflca, aab; wodding, 
falaa(ina« a88 

Calabar t foJk.ulai, *04, aj^ 
Calabria ; procaaalonal darvcaa, 515 
Caldaron, G.: raviaw byt—Oraea*j 
FafJitoUx of (hr Uaoti, laS 
Callout; auloida of king« 144 
Caivaa, «n Cattk 
Canada, i«i Britiah Columbia; 
Vancouver iaiand 

Candla: bayberry, for luck, 

V.S.A.. 6 

Cafidlal)|ht i unlucky to aeo b/ldal 
dreaa Vorka, 905 
Cannfbaliam! in folk'tales, J4:-a, 
Africa, 956 ; aa proteccivo rite, 
N«v/ Britain, :6i 

Canoes r Ornament, New Britain, 3 
Capa Poaeeesion : clao badgw. 533 
C^apaghkennady: dolman, 196 
C^a^apaaata: meaning, 476 
Caraplaying nperrtitiona, 4ta 


Caria, »a Labraoda ; Mylaaa 
Carian province: strangers 8(aln> 

CarlMoti*)n*Ciaven; Chxiatmaacu^ 
toms and beliefs, sag 
Carncennaehttch; moaning, 479 
Carnetly : cbangeling belief, 198 
Caroline islands, set Uap 
Carols: England, to6 
Carrafl! falrtes, 1971 patijfiod 
man, tSj; phcokc, 

Carriage: omen from pasdng 0f> 
Sicily, 174 

Carrickaneelwar, iSs ^ ^ 
Carrlekiawl: maning, ilS'd 
Cerrigaholt: spectra ^g. 40s 
Csrrigaholi Cauls : ghoals, 341 
Caru i palntlnp of Dacollatt, 
Slelly, 170 (piafrr) 

Carcwri^t, Ura. M. 1 Serapa of 
Scotti^ Folklore, 89*91 
Caaa, houas of: tutelary aplrlt, too 
Caetlelord; amulet, asf 
Cattleton : % 7 ; church pawe, 6 , 04; 
deecant of people, 37 1 '* Garland 
Day,** 90 'S, 
verb, ay; Stealing 
Cat: <xf« slio War*l 
caOi birth gsnne, 
omen from, Sicily, 174 
Catabodva, battle goddau, :8o, 
!S6*? 

Catalonia; St Romuald, ty? 
Catamenia: Ant, ceremony at, 
Tonn, 43, ^: liquid In gather* 
Ing Aerb Mnarae, tdo 
CattTe ; (see ofra Bull; Cow; Ox); 
birth genaaj. Aaaam, joSs 1 
charma to pntaot, Italy, 103, 
Somerast, ijo, and to destroy, 
India, 13a; set io early Cretan 
art, 13^; cures for, India, 84*3; 
dung in protectivo ritea, Bechu- 
ana, ibo; kneel, Jan. 6, Craven, 
»a$ : sBcrlflcad, Crate. 13$; 
wa(er*cattle, Clare. 48^; iHdove 
dangerous to, Bachuant, t&> 
Caul: birth with gives *'second 
eight," and prevonie drowning, 
Argyll, 90 

Cavedaie: well custom,^ 

Caves; )q folklore, V^lee, xiS; 

aacred, Crete, 134*3 
Cawlowa hlU; in sa^ng, 37 
Celts as amulets. Antrim, ? 
Centipede: la f01k*iaJes, Africa, apt 
Cerberus, 157 


; in pro- 
ht, 38 
Vild 


JOS 

Kiglxt, 

•am 
ANam, 308) 
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CtfrMm ^ttSt and Doits, bj C. 

P«*bo^. reviemred, 401 
Caylon : iusul«U, 16:; ford rlCw, 
1 j 9 » horoKOf*, 268 
Cb^og, M custom^ Banks’ 
islands, 45, 

Chair : vacDpir«, Wales, :2i 
Chalk: in fetlab chartn, Congo, 
459 

Changeling? ; Otre, 198-9 ; Isle of 
Man, 477-5 

Channel ielands: bibliography, 41 
Chapbccks, FUndaie, 537 
Chara: folk*medlcine, 523 
Chtnna and epalla: (>ce also Amu* 
lele and tanamans); 
against >-«nlaials, oosioua, In¬ 
dia, 8$, 32d, ^1. 506, Zuhis, 
160; bice* and stings, Cayloo, 
i6i, Comvall, )6:, India, 86, 
324*5’ 333. 504. S06i 

blUter*. Indja, 507: dlaeasei 
and tilmencs, 445, £as8x, 333, 
Oermany, 388, India, ty 6 , isj- 
^ 33«. 333 f 433. 505-*; «»- 
land, 4x8, 4*3.3, 444-5, Sort- 
land, 88-9, 437, Zulus, x6o i 
enemiee, Africa etc, 161. In¬ 
dia, 317 > ejs, j 54» India, 
317, Scotland, 160, 433; tvil 
spirits, India, 86, 3x7, 310, 33a, 
505: false lovers, Sicily etc., 
>73«4; 8rs and li^inlng, 
Ireland, 4x3; hailstorms, In- 
fa, 85-^, 33i<» 5 journey 

dangers, Irelarul, ^x8, 436^. 
444: poisone, Ireland, 4385 

th^, 377-8, 436; wStcbcsut, 
163-4, Somerset, xco; wounda, 
India, 335, Ireland, 436; 
lA ancient sendee books, 446; 
to Und needle, o?on, or fire, 
India, 3301: for chlldUrth, 
India, 309: to destroy cattle, 
India, 333; (0 stop duec-atonn, 
India, SSo-t i English Charms of 
the Seventemirh Century, by M. 
Oascer, 375*8 ; to extract thorn, 
5( Call, 438, 445 ; for long Ufa, 
Ireland, 444; hymn^harms, Ir^ 
land, ^7-46, Scotland, 43^5: to 
learn Rorin, India, 3*1 i In K« 
Scotland, 264; object of, Araerl* 
can lodiane, ; raogbt in bardic 
echools, Ireland, 444 r In Walee. 
si8; evltCen in epecial shapes, 
436 


Cherokeee: charms, 164 
Cheshire ; annual barring. Apt. I sc, 
3 * 

CHri; In foUt-madicioe, India, 3x8 
Cbbabbo : In ehanti, India, 84 
Chickeos, sat Povls 
<^iI 4 ren, res Baptism : Elith eu*- 
Coins and beliera ; Clrmoemeti, 
Games; Medical folklo^ 

China, jssCarlen: Tibet 
Cbiniet: fQ[k.<rted{cine, 320 
Chisel tribe: efUrms, 33: 
ChrietianU ; hone tremngt, 4 
Chrktiamey! (n GrtK coaimca?, 
:09i Ii8*3, x:6.7: a< trenslonn. 
Ing-element, 115-7 
Chrcstnai Day: carabsiaging, 
Worceeisr, 363 

Chetstmas Eve t greenery not in 
bouse before, Craveo, 335; mio* 
log custom, Cascletoo. 38; V&lc 
log burst. Craven, 325 
Christmas Night: baybecry caudle 
burnt, U.S.A., 6 

Christmasiide : {;s* aUo Chiistroat 
Day) Chrieunas Eve; Cbristnaa 
Ni^t); bogeys. Grata. 53*: 
buck «iWk-8af»< with, 74: nra 
customs, Conistoo, 3*4 ; greenery, 
Worcester, 263, riof burnt, 
Creven, zat \ hoodenlng, Kent, 
3 * 6 - 9 ) >n Wales, :i8 
Chrysantbemum: as eun symbol, 
Japan eio., 64 

Cbuleclxi: thoughtless Impreca- 
tione, 154.5 

Church : garland on rower, Ctetl^ 
ton. M; pews, Castletun, 6, 24 
Chvnhyaid road, in c^ann, 
land, 

Churning customs asd beliefs r 
India, st6; Ireland, 

Cbirba Nagpur, see Santto; 5 ^agb* 
bJuiin 

Chwaaa: folk-tale, 357 
Alicia, tee Tarwe 
Cinderella type of folk-tales, 368-9 
Circumcision: Congo, 467 
Civet-cat, see Wer-beast* 

Claoa i Akikdya, 3 <<- 6 : Britlsb 
New Guinea. 533 ; 'Slgaa, 298 
Clare: A Folklon Survey of 
County Clare, by T, J. west* 
ropp, tgo-98 ( 7 IatsX 
ahste\ 47M7_^ 

Clare Casde : ghost, 345 ; plac^ 
name, 185 
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CltyoquM: houM pMU, NooUunsi 
130 

Cwk : oni«n froffi Vvlui 

996 

CloMt B.: Ifl UeinoriAm : Alfred 
Nvtr, 335^ 

Clo0htnAir0«d ( meeolnj» 1&4 
Cl<^baphuci: inetnin^, (S4 
CJftrdsgAd : iDaening^ 164 
CtdndflreUw; plac«>nainea, 183*4 ^ 
tHb«, 18s 

CbolATA ^ bult, 4B0; gliMC» 344 

481 

Cbnlefh «a; 

OEAB^CBoff : St CiA^An» 

tiimmrt, baOte of, j86 
Q«DM7: corp«»iii(bt» 340 

: plAc*>n4ine, t86 
Cboioi * DlAM-nenc, 186 
'C8uM nf'Lntfy: foUc*itU| 479*$ 
CtoUi: once grew on treec, ImIa, 
1 ) 3 1 white, In magic, Uilaya, 

ClM|hAAphuca' irietnlng, 184 
Clovei; neticitea of, on bride, 

B«dw, ele 

Oti : brought In, N«w Yair'a Sv«, 

Yerke, aed 

Cobra, M4 Snake 
Cxte i fatieh, Congo, 438 i In f«tiob 
rlla. Cen^, 463; In folk*talai, 
AnDoola, 389, S. Nigeria, sbei 
«a tamp omatnant, Amlone, 23: i 
o«ani srom, Sniland, go, Sicily, 
i?4, Vorka, tit ; aacrlbcod, 
Aaaam, a6a 
Coekreo^, m Beetle 
CeonuC palm . cut dovn at death, 
TroHanda, 533; lulled by 
flancei Samoa, iii 
iina : Greek. Se (a) 


Ceina : Greek, 85 (a)aie 
6t; Taraoe, S3 7^te> 
CoJIr: cure for, PanJaS, 


late); Kylaee, 


nlab, 314 
Collectanea, yp-^a, iSo^ay, 338*78, 
47 a*S»t 

Colour in folklore; ittt aUo under 
various rolovfs); Carolinae, uS; 
Wolee, itS, i»{ 

Cosnmagene, m Dollche 
Compaae, pointi of, tae tinder 
names 

CoACaption ; Banka’ liJande, 392; 

eotomisTO a theory of, 389*90 
Conge Betga; (see also Aniwimi; 
Lokeia; San Salvador; Stanley 
Falle ; Watheci; Wombe; Va* 
kuau) : aahibite from, a. 9, 130 ; 


The Congo Medicineman and 
hia Black and White Magic, by 
J. H. Woaks, 130, 447*7t 
ConM Fras>4^, see Bidadi 
f^ieton r Chrlemaatlde tabua, 224. 
Connaught, roe Connemara; GaU 
way; Mayo 

Connemara: prayer, 433-4 
Conta i*t Cfraai, 04^, >46 
Cook’e ielanda, soaUervey leland 
Corcabalednn, i6i>s 
Coeca Modruad, tSt, 479 
Coreavaakin: St Ssnan, yS:; 
tribal, 18a 

Cosoomroe; leganda, 289*3, 

4?9i plae^namee, i8e*3; tribee, 
181 

Cordillorai: ford rini, 239 
Corfu: axhlblta, 969; votive offer* 
ingr, 132 

Cork : (tea also Kinealo); runo, 440 
Com ipirici, vogeiatlon eoule, and 
cha like: In Orall remancaa, 
i:>j 2 white doge tt. t8*9 
Cornwall: eharme, 162 
Coro8n : banahoo, J91; &fwrb««, 
476; death coaeh, 1941 dolmatt, 
396; heuntod houaoi, 946 
Corpea bird, Walee, tip 
Corpee<afldlea i tratand, 340; 
Walea, :i8>9 

Corpaaa. sh Death and funeral 
cuitome aetd belief! 
Corremndenco, n-ted, ae9*3d, 

Corroboree •ongi. 8S4 
Cortfea i epletlng, 1S3 
Council: annuel repm, 8*13 ; oIae« 
(Ion, 6 

Ceuntlng^t rhymee: Scotland, 
»d4 

Couriehip euetome and beliafe: 

DarbyahJre, 37 
Coueine marry, Bedu, 974 
Couvads: UUier, 93I-3 
Cow: dung Jq folk*modlcini, India, 
3id, 328; in folk*tale, Armenia, 
37<Hi; ti39 Glw, Clare, 184; 
miUt aiTsetod by wounded man, 
^ului, 260; milk of hard 
minted in protective rite, 
Becnuana, 260 

Craganoevul; meaning, 182, 166 
Craglaa i in folk'tale, 188*7 
Cragmolier; death coach, 294 
Crasrm: amuleti against, Suteeiu 
7, whitstable, 7 
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Crathie : lock? fowld, S9 
Cratloc : Ao«t, :8s ! • 

spectre 481^ 

Craven; (ste alfa Cesktoe^n* 
Craven); oniene, asj; unlucky 
actions, 395 

Creation legends : Ctrolinae, ; 
India, :»5, 30: 

Creator, beliefs about: Caroline*, 
336; Cares, ad: 

Creeping mres for dtseases, India, 
3 *b 

Crete: (we oIm Dicie; Hagta 

Triad*; Rnesaoe ; Minotaur; 
Mt Ida; Mi. Lytm ; Psycbro); 
religion is, i33*4d ( votive offar- 
64 

Cricket: leckp to bear, Cnveo, *35 
Croaghataeaun: fairie*, 19S 
Croc^le: charm gainst, Zulus, 
: 6 oi in lolk-iale, fogQ, 358 
Crooke, W.; reviews by.—Bompat* 
PelklOfe 0 / thf Sontdi fi&rgantu, 
194^ i Playfair'e Tfu 
361*3 : Macaullffs’e The &hh Ar* 
Ugion, 414^4; short notka by,*^ 
naddon's Th« Raw of Moh ond 
their Dulribuhen, 363 
Cross: aa amulet, Antrim, 9: 
places bamnier as eymb^, Scan* 
dlnavia, 70 i signed over fiahing 
nets, Yorks, say 

Croetiiow: (n hem denea. Abbot’s 
Broml^, *6, 39^0 
Croeaas Cot in TuH after Farsi 
Accidesb, by B. Prelr^Msmeo, 

je?-® 

Crossing road: tabued ia illneas, 
Congo, 46S 

Cros^ro^: aa buiyiog'piace, 
Cor^, 454 

" CroB Tree*, ’ ’ by U M. Eyra, 515 
Crow: (red also King crow); In 
festival, Manipur, 79, 6:*a; 

omen from. Craven, 335; ai 
proQbet, Uaaipur, 82; a rrilch, 
Manipur, 83 

Crosme r wedding, Palestine. *94 
Cru^vill. 339 
Cnisb’banola : legend, >84*5 
Cob* folk'tales. *64 
Cuchvlainn sagas: CudMO 

Heroes, by A. Nutt, a30*5 : Uok* 
ing Milesian kings to, 399 
Cuclm Heroaa, by A. Nun, 130^ 
Cnllaun ; enchanted city, 4B1, 
486-7; water-calile. 481 


Cult of Exacuud Crlarinsd* al 
Palermo, Tbe, by £. $, Har^ 
land, <30, ibS-ys ^lotar) 

Cupa, see Drinklng-vesMla 
Currency : (sre alw Coioe): Caro¬ 
lines. 5361 Upper Congo, 130 
Cuj'Bing, iH Imprecation* 
Cyrua,^ing, itt &ng Cyrus 

Daolach river; oieaning, 183, tpx; 
snake, 479 

Daalach ibe Flrbolg, 283, 479 
Dahocney: folk^ules, 2^ 

Palcacsian tribes, x8:, 384, tS? 
Dances: ehmu, Congo, 448; fairy, 
Isle of Man, 473 * 4 : bom dance. 
Abbot’s Bromley, 6 , 3^30, 39-40; 
morrie, Abbot’s Brootl^, iS, 35, 
39-40, Casdetoo, sc-i, s«, Ozoo, 
3 » I Palestine, sg6 ? reiigietn. 5 «S 
Datlya: folk-medicine, 80 
Days and Seasons: All Fools* Day, 
31; April, 31; Ascension Day, 
3t: August, 26: Peabody's C«r* 
Sou* Quists and Dolsf reviewed, 

S i^i: Chil, 318; Christmas 
ay. 363; Christinas Ere, 38, 
2*5, *46*9; Christmas Nigbt. 6; 
Chrislmeaide, 6, 38, 74, 118, 
*84*5, 53s: December, 

6. 38. 74. :i8. s»4-5. s*7< *46-9. 
*6 g, 531: Baster Day, 38 ; Eastor 
tide, 31, 38; Epiohany, 5^; Feb¬ 
ruary. 3x1; Fri^y, 3X, 38, in. 
379: Oood Friday, 31, 38: 
lowpia*. 118; January, 31, 38, 
39, 8^, 5*8; July, 75; jooa, 

118; ITdrsfi, 318; l^w Suaday, . 
*63; May, ao-x, 4^; May Day, 
SI. 435; Uicha^as, 481; Mid¬ 
summer Night, X18; Uooday, 
*6, 38, 17 *. 377; New t««r. 

i i, 39, 984-7, »64; Now y«ac^ 
'*7, 3>» 395 New Year’s Eve, 
884-5, 3*7: Night, 158: Old 
Christmas Day, *8$; Palm Sua* 
day, 0*4, 4tc-x; ‘Plough Moo- 
day, 38; Si Bartholomew’s Dm. 
*6; St J^n’s Dm, 4*8; St 
Steen’s Day, 30; ^curdty, 84. 
s; Septambar, 36, 38, 481, 515 j 
Shaking Day, 38; SteaiiogNcgDt, 

38 ; Sunday, 35-9, 84-5, a»4. 

318-9, $3i’3. $34i Thursday, 7?, 
s?9i 3*0-1: Tuesday, 318: TwslAh 
I^y, 39; in Wale*, 1:8; Whit¬ 
suntide, 3s 
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Omi. Iifld ot ,. 

SAd fuoval cuflom* SM 
; (;•« «iw Gh«li; OtM« 5 
Pufgbiory; Raific»ni*tlon w* 

U«<«). <ine«iOf war$h«j> ii»» 
G4f0ii »6t: Aasm, 311: burUl 
at cTC«M&*d«, C«n«, 434 i 
buHal br intermanf, Careliflefi 

E i 6 ; buHftl «*!»<•► A^hand, ; 

iai ot »r6 out^de wM) div 
Mtrdui, Auvecgns, i?!; cht^ 
sat wksd altar f«n«al* iniita, 
9$. Q«l«ft bW, WaW. n 9 S 
B«rM« man b« touchad, Un> 
ciolA<lHr«i jCi $ pratectad 

br watdMT, Grwka, t 4 ^ ; corpM 
ftOt IMB by v<fe, B»du, a»; 
mam in turr» $. SnglBod. aS?* 
9; croia Isft by uoi. 

<| K I dtatb^orM for aeul» WalM, 
mi daathi origin efi Togo» 
9(1; fufltrtl cuitoma, Craaea, 

£ t, N*w Guinao, 533 i 
4tr, Trcbriandii 533*4: h>nara) 

lowva unluelui Bucka» 1331 
fynanl hood, Saaop, 6i ^ida» 
Ctvon 1e daadi Oaroa, ada; honl* 
SUai purl lying Irocn, Congo, 
ala 4 1 meurmng. Trobrlandii 
ritoti duuai affactad by 
•tar^aga, Anam, 304; Sael&afa 
burlad, not bomt, ladia, 3971 
(Mr< not droppad on corpM. 
Sootland, M( unmarriad bufias 
in waddiu clotbaa, Paiaitina, 
973Hi in walaa, 118: widowar, 
Mremeny for, Congo, 41^3*4 
Dath coaoh, ttt Headleaa ghoata 
Dtc«nbar, Chrlatmaa Day; 
Cbrlitmaa Sva; Chrlalmas 
KIght: ChriatreaKIde i Naw 
YMr'a E«e 
Dochtfre, a 3 t 
Dacoilaii, t*4 Ewcutlona 
Daer: bueba draw lodra'a end 
Thor'* eharlota, 6 j, 73, rdncar* 
rated by Thoc, 71, and aaaod* 
aMd with Yule, 74; In folk-ta^, 
Atrica, joo-i; In l^nd of St 
Patrick, 44*^ ; aacriffced, Crete, 


ESnSe aS* evil Sf^rite; (te» ^0 
DbWI i linna) 1 charme and ritea 
wajnyt, India, 86, 310. 33a, $03 ; 
wntrollad by Congo, 

4SB^; esorcial, Congo, 453-4 
Danmark: (aaa alxo Fii 5 a lelande; 
Iceland); folk<aooga. 379> 4 *^; 
tewing ffuetomo, 75; aytooouc 

ton 5 Cavadalai Cawtowa; Dtff* 
aald; Hope; Kedlaeton ; Peak 
diatrlet 

Derry : St Columcllla, 400 
Davanlah Abbey: St MoLalM, 404 
Dertl: Liflcoinahiro, J30-3 I waiai, 
jiS 

Devon; when faggot, 6 

Ofiarfk.traa: In foIk*m»dlelna, 
Indie, 396, 330 
DIancacht, darty, 43 b 
DIarmaid and Orainna, 390.7 
Dicta, eavo of, 133, 144 
Dlarl tribe: group marriage, gae 
Dietrich aa|a, 430 
Dighah folK-inedidne, 333 
Dingo: In (o[k 4 at«, Africa, 359 
pfnrata: in fetiah eham, Congo, 
459 

Dionyaea: aaerednaaa of Image, 
Ilium, Jl! 

Dionyaue Zagraue, 136.7 
DlaaaM : (»« oltc •mdtr narntt ef 
iiitatu )etuiad by animtii, 
Zulu#, :6o, bengai, Indloi lat, 
(ecieh, Congo, 4^t» vltchoaft, 
Congo, 451; cume, lae Medical 
foUtm i witch-doctor eurae. 


Delrdre, 933 

Delcy, concaptione of r Schmidt’s 
L’Driglne d< VJ<U9 it Dteu re* 
viewad, «it*3 i Uap, 536 
Delphi: advice to Spartans, 159; 
A^llo and Gauls, 66 


DfedK feast, indie, 96 
Divination 1 by birda, Congo, 438, 
Ireland, 43?, Manipur, to; by 
blowing tlirough handi, ireiand, 

» 4; ^ dreams, Congo, 45 ^ • by 
ante, Ir^end, 444 i Scotland, 
Qt-a; by rranc«, Ireland, 444; 
by trtp*, Congo, 439-60, by 
water, Banka' lafandi, 47 i 
Hebridea, 443*4: i" ancient Ira- 
land, 4375 nganga for, Coi^o, 
464; W marriage, Scotland, ia ; 
of sex of uaboro, Banks' Ulandt, 
4 ^ 

Dtwen: Mk.tnedidne, 3:4 
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Dodona: ormde, t4A*3 

; tnifh ifims. Aasam, 308: 
Bran, !84. S31 ; In charm. Eawx, 
aa3. Ireland^ fetUb c«re* 

mony If kUkd. ConfO. 46a ; dub 
tabuad, Aasagi, 303, 309 ; in folk- 
calaa. Africa. Me*t. aii«2, 357^. 

3». i6t heunda of Und«r« 
urorid. ■Wakt. ix?*®. lao-J i 
fpad. amulat againK. Mlnehaad. 

K nan frois, Sicily. 174; aacrU 
. AJiam. 3^: apectra. Clara. 
x8s, 488*3: whita. in provarb. 
Oxon. i8*o: wild, balkfa about. 
Malaya. io»-^ 

OogblN! curea for. India. 66. 
313. 3a»i 

Doilcba: Jupltar Dollchanua. 63 

Doimana: dangaroua to blaat. tra* 
land. 144*3: homea of fairiaa. 
Iraland. 

Donkay: 4aa*he«d9d flfuraa, Grata. 
C3a: in folMalta. Africa, aoo. 
33^1 49^* SbO*t; «nan from. 
Sicily. 174 

Doegh cMtla: falrlw, 196*7 
DoefougH Lalca. lag^M. 163^ 
477-9 

Daenaava : fairy ravcAga. 193 
Deon^^ora: gbaatly aounda. 344*$ 
Poor: of brida'a homa ahuc aurlng 
wadding. York!, sad 
Decra: *Watv.’ 340 
Dorlana i In Crua, :3c 
Oofowa^raa: fruk In foll(*ala» 
KauiM. 490*0 
Doraat r foJk*fflualCi 33*6 

I in marriiga cuaGem. Ptla* 

Dova: in^^UMaiea. Africa. ao8*9, 
a39: ki laying gheat, Bucks, 
aaa 

Down. Mt Bangor 
Dragon: in foUi*taI<a. Iratand. 
4774. Italy, 349*50; on hone 
cuaal, Tibet. 3 1 1 a Walei, 1x8 
Drago" of La TrlnltA. Tha: an 
rtalian Folk*Tale. by M. L. 
Cameron. ^$0 

Dragonfly : wgeroua. Saaei. 293 
Droams; (j 44 aUo Incubation^ i 
^vination by. Congo. 45a 1 «txI. 
rite to counteract, ^aanx. a6a-3; 
from eeeiflg corpae. Llncolnahire, 
x6>: omeni from, Aaaarn. 3>^ 


Drtbldnavaddaroe: moaning. 185 
Drinking! aa ford rlta, XTO 
DrinIdng'VecKla! fairy, scodaod. 
156; fedah. Congo, a; omens 
from. Scetlaad. 8^90 
DrORKlltl: ghoais. 48a; hidden 
UllB. >85 

Dropsy: fatiih ctromoay lor. 
Congo, 460: tabu raniavM altar, 
Congo, 468*9 

Drowning: binh with caul pr^ 
venta. ^gyll, 90 
Druida: In folk*talea, Clara. 184 
Drum-boatlng : In fetiah caramony, 
Congo, 4554 : origin of. Africa. 

: folk'taloa. a is. ^ 
DwaMire Fbm, by fi. HacNdll. 

ravlewad. 396^1 
Dubh I.acha, 331 
DuAeld : annual hunt. 3t 
Di^ng: amulet to artracc, N*w 
UUlMi, i 

Duikar: In follutalM. Hauaaa. eio, 
493-6 

Dunahalrka: apactra, 343 
Dunbeg Bay: talk*tala. 183 
Dundahlln '• maanlrtg. 1I3 
Dung i in felk-medielttf, India. 
316. 31I: In protaetiva ritaa 
agaievat crocodlleii Zulua. i6o» 
and wldowa. Bechuann. 160 
Dufliicka Caatla t haunted. 344 
Durga; in fnontfse. SlrmOr. ce4'« 
DiMMcerm: charm to *biiMl,' 
India, 330* i 

Dyaart: legarida, 186-9 • 
namaa, 184*5 

Bagla: eagU'haadad flgura, Crate. 
13s 

Bagiehawk: Bunjll related to. (at 
Ear*;^arelng: mod tabus at. 
Aasam, 310: geMWxe at. Aasam. 
31 ( 

Earrings: aasa aoula from moosMr, 
Garoa. ada 

Barth : Zsua aa god of. 133 
EaAhworm: lo folk^tale, Africa, 
ado 

EaR: in dl^nallon. Manipur, 81 
Eartar Day : Shaking Day. Casda* 

Eaei^dde. see Baiter Day; Oood 

F^ay 

East Indies. m« Idea' Guinea : Nias 
island; Sumatra 
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Bcbo; n«cn€8 of, HftHsas, »oa 
EelK«rnach; proccMlonil <Unc«, 

6^ap««; dianni noc worked dur* 
in){, IndJa, 86 
Sdenvak: fttrlea, 

EditOnilK^ of fo{k-L«re, to 
Edmond; fimoral hood, 6 
E^ : tot«B)ie kinship, 395 

amulet from akin, Yerka, 
9 * 7 : i^gtndc, Clare, 4^0 
•ooiety, 

B(| • l« feCUh oarms, Coego, 459 
A}: flnl maa born from, 
Asm*', }I<: ^Men on ehild'a 
9m viahi Vorki, 

|m(! Cn« alro Hatl^lla: Ring 
jlw«Me1V)i OalrU mfCh, Jir 1 
Churchward *J Tht Sifut 
S 9 mMi pf Primpr 4 U\ Hmt 
vi«v«d, IJJ-? 

K t' In foac«ud(einti India, 118 
irt Hills : i^it bi' fsmIllAr, tj? 
Blaoiiui: UlnMatr, 136 
BI'Bira^liiC Badu: woman vslUd, 

EIsoiS^Um^o ' In facLib earanwny, 
Confo. «d> 

Bteteni; unulat aoi"*!* Afrkt, 
t to> j la folk*talw, Africa, sofri, 
SMH. *09.10. aj5, a 6 o, 35H 
4h-9> Aii-o, $ao*t; \^ulm rain* 
cartiacsd as, Aiaafflj s6a 
Elavajnia, the, :i>t 
Slann ; in ebiroi, India, 
nia : (xM alx0 Olynpla)eclna, 

EftAnd ; (4tt altPtm4Pt eouitUu)', 
bibliography, 4^: i rlnga, add 
Bagllah Charms of tha S^ntaanth 
Caniury, bv 14 , GaMir, )rj 4 
Bnolx : bananaa, toj; daalii coach, 
ipTi faJrlM, 483: ghoats. 944, 

Bnnialymen: daath coach, 193; 
Owt. iBs: Sflidta, 479; spactre 
dof, 48a 

B^lopaX. amulet agUost, India, 
333 

fip^pluioy: Flanders, 5x8 
Epirus: fxss olre Dodona); folk* 
tale, i4X*9 

Eskimo t bunting charm, m 
Essai:: (see aisp Sa0ron V^slden ); 
dragonfly bdlcf, a33; medical 
folUore, ssjH 

EsCbonia ; cuekM in sagaa, 335 


Etruria: Camaron^s Old Stnria 
a «4 Modem Tuxeany reviewed, 
a 49 'S® 

Euphrarse rtver, see Cotnmagene 
European folklore : Its value In the 
hifiory of culture, S4*4X 
Eurypyloe, soa of Buaanion, 
EuKma, res Black Sea 
Evening acar: moon’s wife, Akl* 
kOyu, sgs; origin of, India, cad 
Evar^ana: Clirisrmas, Worcascat, 
sd3, burnt, Surrsyt a94, not 
burnt. Craven, »»$, not in house 
before Christoxaa Sve, Craven, 
ass 

Ev|] sye: amulMa against, 163, 
063, sd9i artecks weak, 148; 
eharms against, 164, India. S17, 
Scotland, 160, 433: grapes 

withsred, Albania, ssi; power 
destroyed by ngango, Conge, 461 
Bvl) apirlts, tpp Damona and evil 
s^rrea 

Ewe. css Togo 

Executions ; eult of exscuted erlmf* 
nets, Palermo, 168*70 (^lofes); 
sxesutionar’s cost, Ainantl, 1 
Exhibits ac mseUnga, :*4, 6*7, iss* 
31, a6$*d, 968-9 

Exogamy: Assam, 998^, 904; 
Banks* islands, 44; Jn foU^calas, 
np: Prater *• Teismim snd 
Sxegomy rsviawad, 38^6; S. 
Nigarla, 304-3 

Exoraem : Carollnaa, 536) CoagO, 
439*4 

Eye: amulsta la shape of, 163: 
votive oHsrings In than of, 
Sicily, 169 

Bye dlsaaaas i cures for, India, 
86, 313; ays wall, Giamorgan, 

Eyre, L. U. i "Crou Traaa,” jJS{ 
The Wear Riding Taachers* 
Anthropological Socisty, ajd 

Fairias: In County Clara, i83>|, 
194^, 483 j In folk-tales, x^, 
Argyll 90-1. CreKs, $31, India, 
235, Ireland, 408, 4x3, Isle of 
Man, 473*3 ; Seotlend, a 6 «; aeise 
entrapMd victims only, 133 
Fairs •' ^rbyshlra, 38: Stafford* 
ebire, s6 

FairyhitI Port : meaning, 18$ 
Familiar spirits : of Michael ScOtt, 
»S 7 
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Fenti: orS^n of wngs DtuS 
aS9 

FtrbceM** > /ne»n)ng» :33 
Fai6e : bidUl^ 4ta 

Furw, the ; Greece, ui 
Father *e Sieier in Oceania, 'Fhe, 
by W. H. R. Riverf, i. 4 a *59 
Fawcett, F. ; exhlbiU by, ^*-9 : 
OkidAl, a Method of RtUinf 
among the Mupparve, 368 
Pear, Ae Lad who didn’t know, 
in folk-U)e«, 15$ 

Fear as fatal in folk«ialaa, 156^ 
Feasts, set Festivals 
Peaiherstone : omen, azS 
Pehruary : festival, Aaans, 3:1 
Fergus coac Roigh, 181 
Fergus river : ghosts, 345, 347 
Ferns; saints, 402, 404 
Feresepur: charcrts, 331 
Festiv^e: {see aisc Days and 
Seaaons); Hausas, so?; Nagas, 
w 30s. 3 o®-*« i Oion. 5* ! Tro- 
briandj, 533-4 

Fetishism; (see oiro Witch^finders; 
Wizards); ditas, Africa, 130; 
fatishes, Africa, x, 9, 130, itS, 
433-5, 458, 460-1, 465-8, es- 
hlNted, 2, 130 

Fevers > amulet against, India, 
C06 i curat for, Congo, 457 * 
India, 3 « 5 . 3 * 3 * 3 > 7 . 5 ® 5 > 
land, 88^ 

Fift 7 Hauta Folk-Tales, byA. J. N. 
Tremearne, 19^x5, 351^5, 4 ^ 7 - 
503 

Fighting, ceremonial: Scotland, 92 
Fiji islands: dangerous to i^l 
name, 156; marriage customs, 

Fliani; Is folktale, 361; names 
tabued, aos 
Flnd-tlgemd, 232 

Finger-rings' as amulets, Corn¬ 
wall. i6t, Suffolk, 7 ; exhibited, 
s6s-6 

Finnavarra Poiot: meaning, 182 
Finn MacCoul; (see olro Oarianic 
sagas); as cuckoo hero, 230-5 ; 
in folk-taJes, no, 476; ma^ 

S iwers, 444; in place-names, 
isre, 182, 184 

Flrbolgs : IB legends, Ciare, 298 ; 
in pisce-names, Clare, 182-3,285, 
197 

Fire: asbfat not emptied, Christ- 
maa, ConlsTon, 224; charms to 


'bind,' Ifkdia. 33>i, Ireland, 
429 ; in charms, India, 84. Sec*- 
land, 88; fires and fir»-f«Aivals, 
Walm. 117-8; sacred, RUdare, 
4®3*4> 439' sends 06 changeling, 
Isie of 47S ; sot talM out 

of house, Chfistmanida, Conts- 
too, as4 

Firegrate: soot on ban as omaa, 
Yories, 226 

Plratbocn; rites and feasts afer 
birth. Banks’ Islands, 48 
Flratfooling; Mancbeatei, 224 
plrscfrolta: Assam, 262; Fanjab, 

217 

Fish in folklore; (see also Dugong; 
Eel ; Hke; Saa-borM ; Shark); 
herb artrecU, England, 377; 
names. Pajijab, 216; as eoteas. 
Mew Gninaa, 533 

Ffjher Rcflg in the GfoARemaneet, 
Tie, bj w, A. Mitte, revfewed, 
X07-J7 

Fleh^wk: belief about, Pai^l6, 
as? 

Fishing custofDs and belieN : eimu- 
let, Msw Guinea, s : fiehera 
tabued, Carolines, 535; etgniog 
cross, Yorks, s^ 

Fits; cures for, Congo, 467, Ger- 
naany, 388 

nve : In cbarmi, India, 327 
Flags : drapelots, Belgium, 528 
Flandars; (see also TurnbouC); 

broadsides, 527-9 
Flietbas. deity, 438 
Flour: in charms, India, 326; fo 
Imprecaboiis, Palestine. ^5 
Flowers In folklore: (res also 
Chrysanthemum: Pox^s^t 

Lily: Orchid); b l oom, Jan. 6, 
Craves, 225 ; as offarings, CroEb, 
137: in wales, 317 
Fly^g-fox: in chaffing eustofn, 
Banks’ islands, 50 
Fly-wbisk as chief’s ieslgnja, Her- 
aey island, 3 

Folk*drame ; England, 248-9; Italy, 
250 

Folklore: hints to collectors. 99 $: 
How F&r it the Lore of tbr Ftw 
Rsdal? by A, Nutt, 37^: pro- 

E Of ftU^ of, 24'? 

e Md Folk-risriej 0/ fFoIer. 
by M- Trerrelyan. reviewed, 217- 
21 

FolkUre of the SmiUl Patgoass. 
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b7 C. B> EW>mp»«i nvtovtd. 

Surv«7 o( Ceoat; C lm > 

A. ^ T. J. W«m»w 

33^4 47 ^ „ 

1a dM Puiab, bj a. 
A. RgK, i 3 - 6 . 3 t^ 

VoAi mxiMuAi in 
Mk-au^: AMm, 1^; Au^ 
864; BoflaiMl, 3S*o 
f A vA FteA* 


M 


5 » 7 - 9 : 
•iarkf*,: 


UdftAMl*. 53$ 
•M Pr^rerbi 


p: AfrkSi iS^i Au*' 
M*. K 4 : Dtaeurk. 379. 4J0; 

36. 3S. i<d; P«d« 
^ 4 t 9 ; GiniuBy. 4 «©; ^ 

'J»a Kiprt*. 

bf B. Dvr©ll. tirtimtA, ag^ 

6 t 

fplk^nkm : (tM tU* 

r , nek t Clii 4 ir«at)i At- 
ijl, iS><o. JS»- 

04. 4>r-jtt3: A8MriAdS«M. 1 * 7 : 

Amdt. 36 $^(, $* 7 -(i: 

trWlfliM «K.| PiMM. 

5 a8( OvMj, is^; Cwm, 

13 : r-iSLU n«: 

} 4 :<g i Ul* ©f 47 >*S » 

W 344 > 5 »; jMUKft. •6©; 
M«^©> oi: Z m IwH i 1*8$ 

MgM ©no loitthut. t 39 : S*A^ 
ip; SeoAindi 137: 

Mery fonaalN. ArM*l«. 37^ 
Kiuu*. *©••3; *'MA| ptfth'* 
tM acp ; W«>M, 337*48 
Foot: 1 a tern ^*^1 Akbet** 
BfWUt?. 36 
Foot, nt He«l: T©e> 

Foet^nt*; of miomIs in f©lk>Ule. 
Arovoi*. }661 dnM bn* m 
«h«nn, !to37, 163: bi 166 

Fora of Inititfi*© in l(©Aic*l Co»> 
flJet, Tte, by W. R. MoBdor, 

Ford (Ar0U) t Ia folk-bk. 90 
Fordi; dunu ©Z, DwsUe, 88*9 ; 
rlM u, i5pdo: Wuto* ©( (lie 
Ford, ilo 
Poftetj, «<3 TroM 
Fork ; oisene fmn, EaptaA, tt 6 
Fomoylt; folk-Uk. :fii 
Fortaone : «*—fh roach, I 9 J« 4 ; fairy 
bebeft, las^r heuBted, 345 


PorauK or LKk io (oUc>tale. Ar> 
(Bsi*« 3*04 

Fowls in fofkkm, sm Salemiaie i 

Shsk 

Fevvik. teMe ol, 73 
Fow : in MelanesUA nhe, 48^ 
Fowto ! ( 3 M elM Code ; Hen); birth 
PM tee. AM*m, 308; 

CoMOk 4 $ 7 ^* 84*^ tabued, 
aie. soo: bi fotk-take, Afrlc*» 
3i^t: white. lu^» Oraddsi 89 
Foi! ie Mk^ale. Top, 358 
Fa^le«et falriw' (bimbla, Clare. 

FfWMi («0« AodkafiMi 

Aeweno i Confea; 8«Uo*ln* 
f^Uore: Soamm): provorte, t 8 
Fraaeoia: i© folkUdt. Hau*w» 
aio. 3SI 

rrmemoarj. pi _ ^ , 

Frahe-Manwee, 6 .: CfoaMi Cut In 
Twf after Fatal A«id©nu, 387' 
$: So«M of SoelUh PeUelore, 
314 i Tte Wm Ridln| TMchari' 
Aadirop^kel Sodetv, 103*4 
FrwdhSUdofl, Mra U. paper 
tad ealUbita by. 1-3, 9 

dee Oood Friday); 
In cult of D©(wUati. SIdly, 17© ( 
da* of MM Wbly. Arabi, * 79 1 
SteaHnd Hi^c, ^titkite, 38 
Frd, ^ wry, fk. 7 i 
Fm t lA (oUi««ale, OtM. 48© 


Fr^ ted etpcablea In loOder#: 
(Mt aiae Afple; Blackberry, 
Grapa; Malba^; Faint nut; 
PUatalB; PoBeranate; FeutO; 
PwmylKn); aa ©Faring, Crete, 

Fio^aHon t cuna a i a dn e aa, Ma* 
lanwa. ido; w^ela damoca, 
ladte. $0$ 

Funaral euwww ifld bellefe. tee 
tleach utd fuatfal custeme and 
b el ie f a 

Fufwak, phantocD : Walaa, xj8s 
F utiae liia. bdleta about, tee 
Death aod fuperal euaceme and 
baliafa 

Fetsf* Work of the Polk'toca 
S«de9. by Eleanor Hull and A. 
Nun. I0C4, aod P. f. Heather, 
» 3 S** 

Cebbra, batde of, 39S 
G*Q ceatoft, tee St Gall 
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GBJw<r; (;m sUo Ar«n : 
BrAodan iegflndi, 4S4; wi< 
hOrM, 46a 

Gtm«a: la:croiw» troquoie, 127; 
mediiavtl, £n|<2nd, playing 

tht wer^att, Malay*, ^1-4» 
traditional, study of, : Togo, 

*5^0 i tug of war, AMstm, jcm ; 
v^dine, Bedu, 279 
Garland Day, CaKUton, aog, 33, 
37, 102 

Ganiota : In talUman. India, *6$ 
Garni: diakee, *$(; Tha Gotm, by 
A. Playfair, raviawad, adi>3i 
baavin, 300 

Garter; ofaiLakIn, Yorki, as? 
OaiMr, M. r BMliih Charm* of (ha 
Savantaanth CUntun, 373^ 

Gaul: aza ^mbok, n (fisla); tun 
and thunw fodi* 07 (^*^1) 
Giur plant i cam* anakablta, Sir* 
mfir, 304 

Gawain, la Arthur aaeai, 333, *44 
QaaaUa: In folkttalaa, nauaa*, ain, 

GiiHWi. all Faativala 
Garaint, aaga of, 140*3 
G^maatrrlM T«inp«t, Dtf, by A, 
ThOmmalj nodcM, :*l 
Oarmaay i (fii ako Luzacnburs t 
TburlA|la); 'olk.tala, 1374; 
apttling cura, 3BS 
Charib ni 
ti-a 

Chant ^ azhlblt from, 19: 

Ohoati: eiuia lunacy, Malanaala, 
t 6 oi County Clara, 343-91 480*21 
daath «eaeh, IraUnd, :93*4 » 
laying! Buclca, aas ; olfarlngi to, 
CroM, 137, Graacs, tyS: In plica* 
namea, Clara, 18s, i8^S» »"• 
nawral daath makaa vfndictlva, 
Walai, iip^o 
Ollgk : laiot'a ahrlea, 176 
- Glptlei: Palaidne, 3754, ad; 
Oirla: eldair daughter not nimad, 
Hauaac, aoa ^ houae for, Aaaaoa, 
394; tatnii on, Amam. 301 
Glamorgan: (sea o2ro CaarphUly: 
MaiOToa*; St Donatk); Midium* 
mer cunom, xi8 

Glands, enlarged : curaa for, India, 
3»d( 3a* 

Glaigelvnagh Hill: meaning, 184 
Glenmeay i folktale, 47**5 
Glennagatliach; manning, 185-d 
Clannigrom i plaM^iame, 185 


favai, Raja, Mnrlpur. 


ritfooclng, LaAtif, 


GkftOffleca; ipec^ dog, 483 
Glen Rushan t fairies, 473 
Goat: (rr« also Phc^a; War« 
baaital; feliib, Congo, 457 i flaalv 
tabued, Asaun, 309 In folk* 
talas, Africa, aoi, 2:3*4, *80, 

e , 360, 343.3, 493.45 goat- 
dad nguraa. Crate, 132 5 head 
keeps off white anti, Congo, 457 ; 
sacrlfleed, Aiaam, 30c, Crate, 
>35, Pnisatlna, 1935 tabued, As* 
aem, 306 

GoatauJear; omsn from, Panjab, 
aid 

Godhrt: foUc*rnadiclj3e, 333 
Gods, sir Deira, concspwis of i 
<md uad#* vsniM Memer 
Goibnlu, daity, 438 
Gold; coin at fu 
asf 

Golf of the f lanna, agd*? 

Qomm^ 0, 1. L,: scraps of Hug* 
11 sh PoCkloro, u* 

Gomms, G, L,: Hsrodity and Tra* 
dirion, 3854 

Gongs: oollaetid, Garos, ad: 

Good Friday: squirrel hunt, Somar*' 
•at, 3:5 amll eustem, Caetleton, 
38 

Good Man have n« Seomacbs, by 
A. R Wright, J05.6 
Gooss: Curnad to none, Sootland. 
t$4 

Gorgon, blood of, 151 
Gorinamearaeiun: misnlng, i8j 
Grail romance*, iot*:?. 143*4, *46, 
314 

Granayi m**ntng as pl*e^nam*v 
tSd 

Grape: withered by avli aye, Al* 
banla, 151 

Grant Boekham : birch.broom eua- 
ton, 388 

Greek folklora : (see also Achllln i 
Aiikn; Eleuaitilaj EUi; Bplru*! 
Gresk lelandaj Iphlganle: La* 
conkas Minotaur; Myeeoa ; Pho* 
cl* 5 Polysena: Sparta; and' 
undsr TiAmst 0/ dethes); nnavor* 
big queatkona dangeraui, 138; 
azaa as symbols, 60, 6; : 

eobt*, 6 s fflait ); dance*. jtS $ 
Lavaonk modem Grssfe rOt*. 
tors and /tnn’m* Grrsfe RtUglon 
reviewed, 329*32 5 oak, 4 ? 5 sun- 

£ d, 6;-7 ; thunderbolts, 60 
under g^, 44 
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Or«k ; (mc ib* CrcSi 

loirko ulud*; Rbodw; SMtor* 
iu); ^abi« Uft< 64 
C^dbf>a^1; n 

Cte*. Ih6 «® 4 . •« 
<M0^««ra ! euR* for, lodta, K, 

Guitar . ooMe froot. 174 

Gvjrifiwfl*: n«ar-eu« kdiofa. 

O^rlt; —dkitir, 31$. 3*6^ 

GMoowte: b» f«i* comMi 7 » 
C«ag«» 4^ 

nriiiT^ (efe-MdkiM. 3 t 4 » 
oIm Rewmn); kA- 

myinm, ty* : bofo*«wT h«^ 

» )atf povon, S3«4 
<^Wt U(4f» • pik«. 4B» , , . 

G«« Xoicbal: M«»l. 7944 (pkM) 

MC», 7 i*a 

»$ 4 it 0 i. A. C.: rtn»u« 
Brawn'* tfWMMioM 

$36^; S Bli p t n n** Tfcr 

0 *1^ 

Mri t«frn<« •/ 1**9 Y*fk 

SkM Sfimtk. tsH 
HriM: Baako* liioad*. jj i Carat, 
sCt' prtraariot of ntara fraa, 

nils. Triodt! tiOaol toerUce. 

HtU; ehtrtto tBtinac. lodto. $$ 4 , 

E i -4 : tufi't buriaJ ostM pantn 
loA Auvtrpi*, !?• 

> 4 alr, naiM: itt cbtrvt. Emm. 
tan dippar^ buriid. H tiiatt. 
>00, one DtitRful lo o(h«o> <47* 
$ I cutrinf. /£Mwi sc. AtMO), 

a 3 to>i: draaiiM. Attta. 30a 
Chip*: exhEUts, 9 
Hslf 4 tiss. in folk uSm. Afrks. ate 
HilM*/, W. K. : TlK Fvea oC 
Iniiiaci** ia MoCksI CoafUct. 
147-67; A ^(Ung Cara, )S8 
Haliowraaa; wska. xtS 
Had Sound : dsn bitlgra. 333 
HaBsssr . deno<e* tfausteboH, 6^ 

« (pkarO; of Tber. 

4 M) 

Usnipahke. im WlodMMer 
Jiani. to umilat, SuMk. 7: bi 
prociiWiwiil 9taX, Mis. add; 
•rasbed SI ford. 139. or medof 
nt«r. Cracks, x6o 


HmAmk «/ Ftikiart, Th€. io 
HsatanAa: xo mmtfU. Sirmfir, 

Hsranpev: bbsm sgsinst tosk«' 
kta. jaAg 

Han: io (olMslM. Afrocs. sio. 

a$S. 4 * 7 . 4 » 9 ^* ^ 

tUnmi : xo rasfic. Panjab. as? 
HsiWboMtx; io folk-cals, Hsuaat, 

HarbM B. S. t Th* Cull of E»s* 
cuitd Crimxntla sc Paierne, 130, 
i6l^ (plsfar) i tthihks \j. 130; 
fo m ira bf, Darkbaia't L'Awds 

b'^ /hJ^: 

i* 3 *S i Wwla** NadM Uf* f** 
Isjl Afrim, 

Hsrvtat ruateent and bdlof* : At* 
•SHI. t6a; fotidi osthlbltod, a; 
Tkor and St Olsf frsneod hsr* 
ratfs. Scsndlosvis, 7$ 

HtiBamba: ChrifOM grtsfur; 
brasi. aa4; Beat lev iurf. 467 i 

ff unUldc7 btioro Palm Sun- 
as 4 

Hot ^ prtvMXta looking up 10 
baevon, Pslstdno. aSa 
Ksuo t^rada. 4*0 
HaiMXsl keuaaa: Clara. 343*9 
Hsutsa: bdkit, 001*3; rulMloo, 
000.13. i5i43. ^7*5«3 ^ , 

Hawk: (*** sko Fia»i*hswkJ; 
aA Ifflaiatura h.. 4331 in 
II ‘ I '■***^ <«tlJ«sl, Cson. 3a; 
wiM otM 033 

Kawtbera^oo! w otaora ftUl In 
houat. Baoea;. aas 
Hrad: chsrei agilAM vortrt In, 
IbAs. 3 *$ 

Hssdseba: stouioc igainat. India, 
3«6: eharoia agalMC, India. 343, 
3 * 5 . 33 »i SI Call. 44< 
Hes^uatiM : Aaoara. 8, 177. 303; 

Uabj Af^ipeU|o, 177 
Headlsa gboots t Clara, 190. 194*4 
Hrart: aa Msuld, Loodon, 131. 
Sh%, 169 

Hralke*, P. )■; The Future Work 
of die Felk.Lara Society, 433* 
6 

Has«si: Nteas, 3C0-1 
Hoss'sxt: gM of, Hauraa, aos 
Hebrews, tte iewa 
Hrtrideo: (are alra Beobecula); 
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0 

Alutff- 


430«3, 435, 437, 441SJ, 
445; houM gunrdians 
Hm) : iodicAUft <l«§cen( 
ie» etc., 373 

Helen ef Tr^, In lepnd, 138 
HellopolU : Mcred Iree, 149 
He](: prevenclnn of relurn from 


Heli^oiindi, se 4 Dog 
Hempen cord: ta amulet, India, 
SaS 

Ken: in dream, Aaaam, 31a ( in 
feiiab ceremony, Congo, 4:^ • in 
folk'talea, Armenia, 371, Togo, 
158; white, in ]eve eurm, Eng* 
land, 376 

Hephaiitoa: as llghening, 65^^ 
■ymbola, dj {^iata) 

Heractse: fear fatal In aneounter 
of. >S7l mallet, 66; iun*god, 66 
Herb* In folklore. Me Plante In 
folklore 

KerevUe: nallet, 66 
Heredity: haallng powere from, 
India, 13-6 

Heredity end Tradition, by G. L. 
Goment, 3b4*6 

Hernia t cured by ngwgo, Congo, 
*67 

Herrbdb and Beet*a ease, 73 
Hervey Ulind: chief^e fly vblek, 3 
Heelene legend, 141 
High Albania, by M, B. Durham, 
reviewed, aeo*! 

Highlande: (im siaa under «oitn* 
net); oharme and rhyming 
prayara, 436, 440 

Hildburgh, w. L. ; aiklUte, g, 131, 
a6g 

Hlnte to CollecCore of Polklofe, eao 
Hiepopotamua; In folk>ta(<a, Af> 
rM, 000, eoa, adn 
UiiftHeo famuM, 4a5'g 
Hlaair : curiog by charma, 84-5 
Aiatoire de I'imageHe ^obulsire 
PUnande, by E. n. van neurck 
and G. ). Boakanoogen, 
viewed. 597*9 

I^atorical tradition, accuracy of, 
tSa 

Hittiiea : aaae of gode, Sa 
Hob^horae: In born dance, Ab¬ 
bot’s Bromley, 06, 39: Stafford* 
ehlie etc., 94^^ 

Hodeon, T. C. t Some NaA Cue- 
toms and Supera^tioae, au, 396- 
Sia 


Holed etODea; amulMJ, AnO’im, f 
Hoh feast, India, 86 
Holkam: burial of bone epUntora, 
105 

Holly>tree: Cbrfetmtsgmns, Wot* 
coaler, 063 ; In church dMori- 
lion, Caatieion, 34 
Homicide, rre Death end funeral 
euetome and bellafa 

/forte, TH4, by P. Ma^* 
lam, reviewed, 046^ 

Hoods: funeral, Salop, 6 
Hope: marriage cuelom, 38; }e 
proverb, 93 

Hotrket: bla^i u remedy, SlrmOr, 
504 i epiril rebora as, Aaaam, 301 
Horni: borne Id dance. Abbot's 
Bromley, 36, eo, 39 
Horoeeopse: Oay'oo, a6t 
Horae: (tae alto Death*hereo; 
^eodoa iforee : Pboeba: Waw- 
horee): UmA, in ehana, India. 
334; bride rldai mare, Palsadne. 
agi I charma for, German/, 43$, 
Ireland, 437; drawi Indra's 
eharlec, 6t; In follMalai, Ar* 
mania, 366, 37c; head In harveet 
euatema, Aeaam, a6j; Horae 
Charma end Superetidene, by 6. 
Uoveit and A. R. Wright, 3, 9; 
skull ae Indra'i belt, 61; writ, 
Clare, 481*} \ aut>amatural, Cflare, 
480; 1^, Ruaila, 4 
Horaa^hoce: ovhlUiM, 3 
Hoe: folk*iel«a, ia$ 

Hoahifirf>ur: folbmedicina, 317, 
338 

Hound, SM Deg 

Hew Far Is the Lora of the Folk 
Racial ? by A. NuK, 37944 
Huddersflen: gift on nUd's fnt 
visit, ea5 

Corrs, voyjue of, 484 
Hull. Eleanor: ‘ne Ancient Ryouw 
charme of Ireland. 131, 4i>46i 
The Future Work of the Foik' 
Lora Sodeiy, iox*a; review by, 
—Plummer's Fftm 5 flti<terw» 
/flbrmfo, 401*8 

Hunting euetome and beliefa: 
amuiwe, Africa, x6:, Eakioni, 
177; annual hunts, England, 3^ 
3: nganga. Congo, 456-7, 467', 
omeoa, Yorks, 296 ; protective 
riles, Rafkra, 16:; tabus, AssasB. 
307; town charm, Congo, 456*7 
Hymna: io folk*talM, Africa, ao> 
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5 Pi 

Hr 4 ^ . ft. 

igdro^wM* s cw« ♦». “*“• "5. 

R^nAl^nM U lrtk®l 4*7*4^ 

tbricfew: pUce^aw. **9 * 

lifted : U** ^ ’ 

IftBpUV i»< 

nujm.»« Tr«y ^ ^. 

nwvtffM Wwi 4 ! BMsfaC. m • 

l^ertiJtcr: ^ «**••. 

Spmtforu ; tau •etn*^ •J™* 

tsshMulA: MC« <:***• '*'* 
bhJJlCf, J4C; Dll c t it ft 
:f T { (Un**rrt » W«#t» 

,H-$; *f '’ H» w 

iIm: luntea a 7 < 

OotM : OUtft i lodn; XbonM i 

lSwhirr£^P**i ^*!SE7 

him j NnlBb 1 liAipwa»Sirate): 
MblWtt. aM; r«<M*a aiMr. | 4 : 
north-wMt frooim 5 

Utuulifa'i Tha £Alk faM|io« 

Ioa^i2«a aipiaat* IaA*. 

IftLft ; wmtfpondft (o Tliar. 6 j 
I nhtfIMva; WalaraalB. 44: ^ 


a' 

i... 

C nM wn* t^ae 

lUft; hoi; Mla«d, 40o 
Iftlicfttm i lafandi iSj* 477 > 
lag. tl> 

InUoiAwH iftUftd, itj 
IftltiftMfT cnctpolaa : Aaaa. ja i 
Madkim Soa«T. SaMca. \^ \ 
of a/ango. Congft. ^ 7 ; Si» 

la^bfeotoriaai s Alfred Noll, by B« 
Ck»dd, 3 J 57 
Innlacaragb laUod. xft 3 
lafiiaoti&n : houae piardiaos, 444 
iMculatkA agaiitA tabu daagsai 
1600 

Ineanity. ttt Luaacy 


Mcs Ifl tolklora: C«a ^0 ^t? 
Qcode; Ceotipeda; CbAabiia. 

CoAett Ofigonfly; 

MMQUiO; M 4 dis Scorpion; 
Spate): Watea. » 17 ; »•* 
fiSing. Coogo. 45 ^ i wltchaa 
n«*l u, Coogo, 4W . 
IftviaibBli?. GaJie diano rar, 44a* 

t(»laB kUnda. 4 a« Corfu 

Mr s Munattt : Ukiar: widuHdar 

,,a*« ftf itOiM. h«ro*i. W»#*. 
Md tatea): WbUorM^* 

atwtt hymni, IJJ. 4‘Zrjir 5 J0i«- 
nlM. Mos PluiiuDar> Wta 5 a*^ 
tftfuM ZfAariM f«*iaW 4 d, 4014 ( 
•Mt. teigarwJ to e*D 

Ir^ w Barlab tha Fkbolg, ila, 

Ir^and atte: taaa ^a Horaa- 
fh^ . Rflila: Nall: Naadla; 
Pin iSciaaore): oath ea. Hauaal, 

iM^i CoAvana'a tfytfu oM 
UtpUt »t (A< Hm York SisU 
frM«^ rvvlaw^, Ja6^: oranda 
la buoM X4*, ^ 

tma; lagJda> 4**> 4>o ^ ., ^ 

Irvloa. H. ?■ ■ teapa of fifigUak 


PoWora. a »}>4 

W. H. Pumaae. ravlavad. S3S-6 
late of Maa I UbUegr^by. 4t I 
Mk 4 ak. 47 a -5 

im of naiMl: hoedanlAgj a 47*9 
ItalT: (>*a teo Bolegna; Calabria ; 
Emiria; Napka: AGBnana, an- 
oMl; R«m: SIdly; Tuacan?: 
Vteco): fiham agtlnat witch* 
>63: eultau dancaa, 3:5: 
aJdblia, 069: a4»*3: 

votioa aaea, ^ 

IvaUa. tte aoiu of. 7> 

IfWT Coaat: foIk*uka. oc? 

Ivy : Chria*»aa gitwa, Woreater, 
••j 

ift^al: ia folb-aJ», Africa, aoo*:. 

is6. 3 Si-> 49 *. 50«-3 .. . 

j.i4i» Bbarvtlat fotk-maoicinav 

Jamaltt: dangerous 9 tall oaioa. 
jjgj Mk'Cai^ ado 
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J&mpuf : foLk^«diciAet 315*^ 

January, jwE^phanj; New Tsar's 
Day; Old Chriatmae Day; 
Plough Woriday ; Twelfth Day 
JanuwiMadad: amulet, Mortlock 
island, i] cup, Congo, » 

Japan : sun symbol, 64: thunder* 
mUs, 60 

I aion lagand, ijp 
aundlcs 1 cures for, India, $d, 91ft, 
3aa 

aura Sinn i foilwnedicine, 331 
ayfuah Bsdu ; women vellsa, aya 
a^ Doab, r«« Dh«ra 
SRiaan Daroro: dogs eaten, ata^ 
rolk'taiss, 19^9:5, 33 i<^ 5 i 4 ^7- 
S^3 

Jerboa: le foUualea, Africa, aeo, 
sie, i 6 », 4874,495, $00 

j ews: omulee, let 
hang: folk^medleifts, jao 
Jhalum; foll^msdiclns, 316, 308* 

| h?lam^f^elk*insdldne, S54 
Inna: eharm to expel. Panjab, 
0:7 

Judoi lUbW: hoilnsii blasted, 

Julfundur: folli*m8dlcins, 316-7, 

St Olaf*a Day, 7$ 
ummaAn Badui women vdlsd, 
>74 

June, M« MMeutnmer Night 
Jupiter; Dollchenua, 63-4 (Tlafs) 

Kabul Nigaj ; (ssa else Uaolong); 
protsetJon against evil iplrru, 
3 to ; ritea for unmarried, 31^ 
Ra^lM; folk'taks, 15S 
lUlbs: rite before seeing dead 
lien, idt 

Kaldah tribe: Atnatu, $11 
Kali the goddon. So, 504-5 
Ramelros ■ symbols, 64 C^IatsJ 
KaodrAll; folk-msdldnc, see 
Kano t ifi foDc-tala. Hauaas, 005*6 
Karntt! folk-medicine, 3144, ^a? 
Kanrin rrnth, Australia, 5 at 
Ketdr I foik-medlcfne, 399, 309 
JTdtoJi: in folk-mediane, In^, 
3x8 

Kodlestoo Park : annual hunt, 31 
Kekri Shsr ShAh : folk-osdldoe. 
334 

Rells ; lo Lcfice, 437 


Kelpie, Ht Waiar-kens 
Kenmare i meaning, ids 
Ksnnington (Ozon): cross 10 (uid, 

387 

Rest : (itt ako Isis of Thanel; St 
Auguiiine's Laths ; Whltscable) 
Maylam's The ffooden Hofss rw* 
viewed, 34^9 

Kerry, (sea else Ballybeigue Ba/i 
Komars), banahea, 190; MssI* 
(hu, 18$ 

Khandhila. folk^nsdUIss, 394 
Khfin KhAat; follc*medieine, 316 
Khonda : Merlah acrllke, 177 
Khui, in Manipur legend, ei 4 
KhwAJs Khitr : in expulsion nmn* 
Ire, India, $05 

RiArdA DOn : poaiaselon by talnta, 

kS?, Perun statue, 67 
Rllchrlst: banahes, im 
KI learnsy : enchtated bird, 4S3 | 
ghoits, 18a, 343; aupsrnaniiv 
norsai, ala 

Kildare: st Brlgli, 403*4) 43 Q 
Kildare county, aai Klldara; 
Moone 

Killarboy: plaewname, 1I3 
Rllfsnbra : petrified boy, 183 
KIlwch and Olwsn, 139*40, 340*3 
Kllkee: ghosts, 34 H<' 
magic lale, 48w(; {nsr*felk, 34a : 
f 4 lti, 478; aeai human, 4S3 
Kilklshan t water<attle, ali, 486 
Killalee, res Creganesvul 
Riilard: iperrow, 34O 
Klllaany: meaning, 484 
Rj (lemur : corpM-l^U, 340 
KHlons Convent: eorpe^Qghtl, 340 
Rlllons Lake: mermaid, 341-9 
KlIrDSCreehy; carving, 47I 
Rltmalaary: eorpse^lightB, 340 
RUmalsy: place^amas, r8$ 
Rllmanaheen: ^hooke, ill 
Kilmartin Glen : In foUe-iala, 90 
Rllrelhil; 47B 

Kllmoon: lagend, 180 
Rllnaboy : ihttlvtAgig, 344 : placw 
narosS, 184 

Rilrurii; ^iit, 4^; spectre, 340 
Ribaily: wat^ milt, 34s 
RlbtilRn : legends, x8a, 48$ 
Kilstuitheen, see RilstiSn 
Eiltanon : dolmen, 196 
King Aedh Slane, 433 
Ring Arthur sagas: Cuckoo 
Heroes, by A. Nuti, 930*5 : a 5 «et 
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m W«Mh Utwnnr*. 
tiQij of. siM» 

Fisim XiMg te ft* G*«a Rvm- 
mt4J, xof*»7 5 ot*^b«»* ¥9 
Kiof Briu Boru. (66. I 96 > 477 
Kipg Ciirt&idBi 167 
Rin«Cterk 4 1 . 176 
KiM ChftrlM n, mam of, 1$! 

KiA| CooftolMr ttM N«M. 

376 

RLntf Cmor. 196 

Kin* Conam me AH. 400 

U^CrtmftMB, i6i 

oow: < 4 — Bit crf, ^ftb. 

‘•»7 

Kli« CriM*. Bfih* Bbevt. ajo. tM 
Bm OvotuM of Tir*. 436 
CjS i4vw4 the Kef«7r> <76 

KlAg 6 d*Br 4 ]I, (76 

KlH&fter: lA dttAAf cuiun. 

9«nka* iriindei JD 
KiflC Chieie*. 16* 

Kiri Hlken, AthMu** tamis 
•Ofl. 7**3 

Bm K«n*kn. J76 

Ete| K^Bb*. Mviipm. So. 39} 

Xftt Leonktei In mM. 159 

KtfCMW NllM. 73*4 
ftil lU0Ot, iM. (3^ ( 44 ^ 
IlSllmmalt, (46 
Sk^>6: B^ukie^ ft Mk*talM. 
13^; tn Ckm. ftwriw of. 
*33 

8f Tat*. WOmUb. 3974 
Kln^ ot ThonMnd: Inoi^tvadOA. 

Kli^ Softmen : In wifx, lofto. 

Ri 49 Terl 9 u|Ii. 336^ 

ElAf XersM; eoien fren vorAe of, 
>S 9 

EinMl*: fiiMnia^. tfa 
Xkiahif. let Refttienabip 
RJsfVTA. mxnini jAb 
Kirlri. ftto4 evl, »j 6 
KlrkevtfHifhtiliire: lo^ dlvina* 
Uoftt, 91** 

Shnon-in L.inft«T : tDuehinf cerpM. 
i6x 

Kirto PfndArt; foCk-oiadids*, 317 
RJre : cb&o^ an, Panjab, ai& 

Rinen. m* Cat 

Xlrik; armbolk Bfwoe. 69 (Aft**) 
Rmie; in cbame, li^, ; 
omenc from. EofUAd. 9 »6 ; 
Scotland. 89 

Rnockanantoa: omoinc, 185 


• omAbi. 
166 

KjMiftftg: on doM, oinen fr«D. 
SicUr. (74 

KoockOBbobnloaa: auanftA, 10 $ 
KooiftiiBlearbraoea: menain^, 165 
: bullJmded monacer, 132- 
46: dotifte aM. 6> *33 • 

K ., 14S i ftbyrintb, 6a; re* 

' . -t Jie 

KAOO: lA charm. Intit, 3ao4; 

CoBM. 457; Bt«c AMet, i »4 
KiMBLtfkT : diUd*t 6ret vieit. aas ^ 
coal brou^t tn fint, Kev Yatr^t 
Bn. «7 

Retta eribo *. occeont of. 53* 
Roftio. m Hm 

Rocia: la (fttfrea. Imib. 85; 

durm to fttra. latia. jat 
Rrftbnt the 4 «icy. 8a 
Rulda : Urft fawnr, 309; titl«e£. 

RoraM vino: ft att\c. Torrto 
Suits. 3 

Rwtitwott: boon of dead. 535 

Ubroi>te;loeti Zow.6s 
UftboJ: ft mrntfo. Ittdft. $05 
Laeeolt, an Spona 
LnrtMi: cormoaUJ orl^. i »7 
Loft: oorrlUHol fonin]. 7 * 

Lotia; ft horn ftooo, Abbelft 
Brenftr. a6 

LodU: ftat«mfidiic. 3 t 6 
Lo^ af ft* /«Miaft. fh*. 840-3 
talrtn Wk^atiefte. 3*5^ 3 Mp 

oft* anftr nomai); 
foUoroof. Wafts, tif 
Lakn: foOc^MticJna, vso 
lAffa LiUAs ! folk-oaticina. 3a8 
Lotab, tm Sbaap 

Liflianiwa: fod who curat, Gtroa. 
a6( 

Lomft. fit 

Lawk P' wta«99lt7 acoorla,’* 9a 
I anarkihifT, *•( Laoark 
l^mashlre. M* CowJOn ; Man* 

ditalv 

Loog. A.: Method aod Mlootaur, 
I3(^: revftvB by,—rumeaa't 
Tie /aland of Stono Uoatf. 
5 i< 4 : Scbwidt'a L'Crighit U 
rUia dt Die*. 5x6*43 
Lappa: raftbow bow. 78 1 

wonhippad Tbot. 77*8 
r iTTnfttrfr de amt, 180 
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Leaban^UahA: mdaniof, 184 
L««d cnining, ate Mining 
Lb BafrvorB; foBc«tBlBS» 34^50 
i^tnh of (ba City of Measto. 


A. Janvier, noticed, oB 

, Penj 


by 

njab, 
J954; legend, 


Lege ; cure* lor {Mina in, 

3 M 

Lehinch: fairiee, 

^5 

Leinster, ate Kildare; Meath 
Z.em6afaB<iu*Cree; In town charm, 
Congo, 457 

Lentils: In charm, India, 86 
Leoeerd : emulecs against, Africa, 
: aaaeclaced with 6en/ai, 
Irvdia, laj: in folk'ialea, Afnea, 
aii j, ajS, s6o 

Lmeay: cure for, India, jaa; St 
Moiling end leper, 405^ 

Lercara : cuJt of Deeellatl, t74 
Letts: god Parkena, 67 
Lettuce: danfera el eating, :5s 
Leukd, lala of: Aehillsia lagandi 

Lhota Nin: charm for crops, 177 
Library of Society, see Boom pra< 
eentsd tc Seelaey 

Lirttning: the aae of heaven. 
Indie, 6:: eecvlrollsd by fatlah, 
Conge, «S4*Ki god of, Garea, 
a6i; horac 01 Apollo, 66; hymn 
agalnat, Iralend, 4*1; arrlklng 
^ IlfhMing givaa power of, 
Zulus, i6e: aa aymbol, Aaayria 
ete., 6 a, 6 % 

Lily : as tsa*lsai sign, Yerka, aa? 
Lina ipatulA, Trecrlanda, 534 

e mtrkk counU': barvahas, T90 
ncolnahirs: (i** aire KlrrorMin* 
Linda^); dsvil not named with 
l^tT, 1^3; volums of county 
Mkfera, 10; witohcraft, tjB 
Liosihiba, 164 

Lien: amulets agalnat, Africa, (6:: 
deity stands on, Tarsos, ^; (n 
fo]lc*tale«t Africa, aoo, sj i*), see* 
3, 359 » 3 * 3 *$< 4 M-S> AnnenTa, 
as>a : iion*hsaded ngursa, Crete, 
tia; protective rite e'hen eleio, 
iCeffirs, 161 

Liquorice: BeMer custom, Castle 

ton, 38 

Lleananlma; haunted. 343 ; mean* 
ing. iSs 

Liaeanner Bay: legends, iSs, 478, 
4A5 

Uso^na: ghoete, 346^ 


Lliereneen: spectre, 343 
Lisdoonvama: tda: iairiaa, 19S. 
ghoeCB, 346 

idsfearbegnagOmmaun : meaning* 

195 

Lisfuadnaheirka: ghost, 343 
LUheeevicknahaeha: meaning, 184^ 
Liakeantha : fairies, igt; meaniag, 
183 

LIsmebane, rre hfaryfort 
Llaneiloka : msanirtg, 183, 195 
Ussardcamey: fairies, >95 
Llasnarlnka: n^eanlng, tij 
Uthuaeiana ; god PerKunas, 67 
Lisard: {tea else Waterdlsard); btw 
Hell about, Panjab, aid; io folk- 
tala, Africa, 48? 

Llywarch Han, posma el, 141 
Loaf : II Ua^sai sign, Yerlca, i» 1 
unlucky If upeids down, Yorm* 
sad 

Locality and Variants of Carol 
Wancad, by Len firoadwood, tod 
Loch Ava ; [n folK*tala, 90 
Lake, myths of, 61, yo 
Lokela tribs: good men have n» 
iiomichi, 103-6 

LontloB: amulets, t, 131; barring 
cuitom, 31; horM ernsmenti, 3 
Leridonder7, see DsTy 
Long Crsneon : ghost, aaa 
Looking ^aes: cnadlcltii cnin*a 
mirror, Nias, s t omen frocn, 
Yorks, as? 

Loop Head : dragon ls?<pll, 470 ; 
plao^namM, iBi; aunVin lt(#, 
486 

tarfeor, 417, 4SS-46 
Lough bo GUt ; legend, 48: 

Lou^ Dsrg : apparitions, 339, 48^ 
Lough Bme : St nolaiae. 404 
Lough Gaish: banahis, igx; 
fsTria, >97 

Lough Granay; legend, 481; aaan- 
ing, t86 

Loughagumnell: will»ihe-wjip> 

340 

Lough Ree : Vlnn’s feats, 477 
Love charma: Engleod, 173, 376; 
Sicily, 173 

Lova divination, Scotland, gi-a 
Lova tokens; Bnfllsh, 7 
Lovait, E.: exhisila 4, 7, 9. 
365, S69; Horse Charma and 
Supernltlonsi 3, 9 
Lower Deeside: fofk-medlcine, 88- 
9: marriage custom, 88 
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LowMoft: iginMi, 7 
Low Suod^j: cQUHDunkB^ Wir- 
•atat, >d 3 

Lscky tnd udodST 4ayt ud 
dM<b : B«dci, ; ScMiasd. 

90: U> 5 «A., 6 i Yof fciMie . U5-7 
LialUAntt folbipwSaJK, 315, 
317 

a , Iriih fd. 931, 40^ 477 
Mi riaw. jot M«j 

Inijiiilt hwla ; io ralB-brueiitf. 

Ceiip. <69 

(•OT^M? In Md) dMTtt, Cci>go» 

Luay > Miulir uninst wmt del. 
WMbad. 7 ; ceuM «f» Greeks, 
nil MekneiU, Jde; cwee ftw. 
<*Q^ > «6e, 4 &h MfUnide, ido 
ftOTdet, Ceofe. 
jje i OTyjd fedih ead wMel^ 
<nfK. CesA 4«», 460. 467 
t4ieAei4 t duWet. ed; eihIMu. e; 
Wfc- 4 ete I: am‘B hcmt, *99; 
rehcerxerwe beUeCe, je>i 
U n e o» h#|, jot S«lMerM<b 
Lux. Mr A|oe 
Lfed. JOT MT Ljtiee 
If iwi ew nrace. 6d 


SeenM 


1. Tbe. ne, 137-46 

Mend; 

H, X I teepe d 
FeWert. 

UeoMheni : d )l( 

WacIfttnifM 4^9 «l eeae. itt 
Hb^ r aeM IMMB. IJ 
Mednea*, fM Lumct 
W edonne, Tbe. jot VMe Mar? 
Hedduin. eeptie e(. ^ 

Meik : C^w elre Ajtulra end refi^ 
merit; Cberai end if; WiRd» 
entaiioB ee rdeiad n, 
<»: Beaki* klewh, j; taae 
Mitbn for Meek mi wfaHe 
meek. Ceo^ 447. 450^, 471; 
The Fen* ot InitleUve k If^ 
od CenBlet. b; W, R. HdSdap. 
>47*67; kurmes dne ie. Tome 

3: mi|tr ead reii^oa, 
S 9 i \ meilc bowl. Penie. tjt; 
mena (he «ae«nee «(, 314; erigia 
of. 514; OTTcererY teak, gn—- 
tra. »lympaAftac, ageinM 
witchcraft. 150. beiit of, 141, 
><$ 4 . Cef)|o, 468. Eeeo. ±93. 
Isdie. ax?. 3ai. jja.^, M«o, 
X39; tuae at ftpeeieBt ed m, ^*4 


Uagic aquaret: at aaauledt. India. 

Hvpie: » Mk*lele. Arswak, 3?>l 
UaElahei; foflx^aediciM. 393 

Maid Marian; io dance, Abbot’s 

fikooiley. 39-40 

; birth tHmsi. 306; vUta|e 
groups, »97-< 

Umn: aW|bt<e<-haad trkka. To* 
ID, 9 CS 

- narrlaie cuttetna. 193 ', 
•eeial organlxadon, its 
Mafcx, i»3 

Miltbtf: tin Calkut; Kup* 

paae); aihiUis. 969 
UalOTa; feme. 379 
Malak Afghdnde: folk*medicint, 
ii 9 

MeJv AreUpalafo; bead-bunting. 

I4a& Ptnifuula. «m Malacca: 

Melayt; Sakager 
MaJapt: baric a< wlM doge, ids'! ; 
pfattng tlM war*bea«(, 371*4; 
MOT) jmpraeadcae. tea 
Malbe? : fifth vava or Brin, 339 ; 
e eiutiH . 343 

Mfimfi Rbaira : roUc*fnedtelae» 397 
Mea«; in charOTi. Iralend. 446; 

147*33, J99 i ’’Tlitua’' 
b ibe care et dieeue. lodK 313*34 
MlaakwdI t MlKaedidM. 317 
UaariMater: firedoeOag, 974 f 
OMOTa ef vieHen, 99d 
Haagat: fob medics. 307 
Haafeaga ; a«hlblt9 from, a 
WaAlpar; (tee Mrs Qwa Salthal{ 
(mphal); aga aad dleterp. 309; 
BihiMte, 9: iMk drealng. 343; 
tm for reja'e eea. 303 
Maoipv Feetival, bjr }. Shak^ 
spear, 79*<9 (fttuy 
Mmiru. JOT Qufms aad tptOt 
Uaefeeg : food tabus, 309: gmnaj. 
309* 3>> 

Mao Wipe: ^Bag9 groups. *974; 

wsrdsr of heevao, 300 
Maoris: Craca’t Ptikitltt cf ihr 
Maori rvrieweti. :»fi; natki. 
*4»*J 

Maclx Magas: food tabu, 306 
Martroas t «ya-wril, tsi; Creea 
Ladf, lei 

Karutt, R, JL : comojuakatMe 
fres. U 4 

emteew airi brlicft: 
afttwving queotiooi dangerous, 



IncUx. 


N. A^riMl, ijS; AuWrftlU, afo. 

5 I9-«0J bftrriM cuttom, 
g-Vj^hire, 3«5 BeA, 

A"” ^ •«" by C8nd(». 
light, Vorkf, 3 »6i bridegrooio’s 
P«^rt euraed out, Amaid, 303 : 

AllCflmnlan Liby6n«, 
140; hona door shut dur* 

jr wodding, Yorks, sad; C8ks 
torown ©w cvrisgs, Yorks, 
aM; capturs, Heuws, aos. 
PalsMine, s;s. s?9; East AfHet, 

J 93 ;?*th*r*#s,sisr |n, fl, Africa, 
4«. so; in 
^•tiJss, 139^ iJauias, joi; 
Xswmi, Awam, 3:1 j group mar- 
AuftraJla. 519.90; ludo 
WB, Assam, jjs; msrri^ 
itatw, Asua. 304; 
M^ibs, 53^5 NigM, As^, 
w: emani. cm Ooisoa; ?•]«#. 
s6s, S7t^ iMi); poly. 

Ml, AlbMlo, «J, 

I^^rs, 140; S. 
3 ^ 11 wVj, Pslaitlns, 

; Tbor’i hammer In, yj^; 
wiiss, til 

Marshal) Dennaus i bona© of dead. 
M 4*5 

Martyrs, DaMltad as, SM)/. *71*6 
Maryfort : changajl^g bsHaf. log^ > 
JM* ©each, 193.35 mystarlous 
daatb, 34^.9 

Maryland ttt Baltlmoro 
Mawf: foUc-tala, ©55; lagend of 
«igln, S53.4; ralatjon to Akl. 
Jttyu, 859.3 

, Mwcots, >M imalati ud talinau 
Masks; bDll.haadad, Grata, tai, 
^n|o, 9, 9; Berpt, ,45 . 
Maoris, r4a-3, mc« 8. itafy, 

Maaalm tnbss: account 0?, sgs; 
JuMrsI euitoma, 533 ; totealatn, 

M^h f gift on child’s first alsit, 
Yorlea, 325.$ 

Mattie Island, 181 

Mm t (in aiio Hay Dari: soth. 

Garland Dsy, Castleton, a>< 

May Day: BelHna Blessing, Hob- 
rides, 43SJ P«ak djstfkt, at 
Mayo; Isu also Monaster Lstter. 
age) i whits peteroostar, 44s 


Amalia, 389. MayonglehonA ; birth ennat -rag 

■sa. 3 «. 

DMu, »7o-sa; tnet. ax, sa-c 

can by candle- ?dsath, ut kSI 

; toidegrooo’a Med^ legend, na 

niJr I3hvi\' MadlcalftJkJore : Crea aito Cbarmi 
inian Libyans, and apelli); 

pla« "v«rw *I“PI«^. 46? 1 boils, 317. Sao. 

hJ! 21.* *' itflaaas, jaa; ee«c, 

r STtt AM^‘ ilV 3a* i dog. 

'kl ’?“’2 3‘*3 3 *®*'! Wlargad 

ln,B. Africa, gUoda, 31^ jax, eye dlaeiK 

314; lipwy. 3 »as nlgSbllod. 
"7‘ 3155 rbaumstlsm, 3x4, 
SSs V psina I n, joy, 

'Ingworm, 316, 3:9. adatlea. 
Iw’3'ri «l«iHng aicdcflaa*, 464; 

b 83, 85, 3*9, 3M, 

^ 5 ® 4 ! s^aan, aniargomtnt S, 

L‘ 5 ^*!??'"' ! «omieha.aehar 811 ncJ 

Cfui;-* -i?* diatoaai, 3*4; awaUJnga, 

^ 9 tm. 3*3^; tumours and 
^ i« disaaaaa, 

w In, 7j-a , 3:7 1 warti, 3*0i wounds, 38• 1 

t A A :—Afrlu. ido, 464, 4^ 

*' » V ‘‘^'V SJ-*. 3 ' 3 - 34 l Jot 

k «msd<s# 317.9 • aibao, 

?**^^^*9 I 3td I bathing, 380, las ; blawL 
, myatarloua Xng. 319, 4^4; bcaod, #5, 3,5, 

3»i cewdung, 3«8,318 i dhM 

■ lA A . 3 >di flirt of MloAl 

*<^*3 3*0; toiob lKisi and earth 

. *ouohing, 3,3.5, 3‘9- 

, toteatoi, |a j »o„ teavoi, 398 , wmJ, 

1 first visit, Uidicinemiap, tft Wisardi 
MaeHn|B, *.7, 139.11, *^5.9 
n,.\. ,AfV M?l*«** > *97 i gtrJs’ housu. 2995 
Day), a9tli, Hogua franca, 3 joj man's bousi, 

»< »>S ^ *99 5 tugof.wtr, yic 

»ng, Hob. UehM tribe: aecouot of, 538 ; dan 

let, 81 badges, 533 

Mer Lstter. Melanesia; (aae oUo Banka' Is- 

tr, 44* lands : Biimarek ArchipeUg© ; 


IntUx. 


Mtrtbill BeruMta: Moftteck 
lADd; N«» Gulflai; ttob- 
rfte; S««o Cm: Solewie 19' 
;uida; Tctfia* vil»n49; Tr^ 
^usA): Bi>li)W9> tn«ta9ae «f. 
160 i 

br G. SrDvo, renavoOi 

t‘d^ \ Tb« H«^^ujkm 9 iSnUA 

by C. G. SelK- 
buah, reT*«»*d. 53*'$ 

KAp—*. 

1^ H. Mobvt And tf. Mao9» c«> 

I*), 1*9, 969 

MHnbtn 4«cu4» i<$. I. <*»• 

V&k«n^p9d. W» I. J99> IJ*. 

dMb«9: uAtaky wfaUt 
•M/lAf. AfSyll. S 9 
UtA'9 KoMW : AMtm. >9*^ M • 
CAWllnw* 5»*^ ^ , 

KratruAtiM. w C9«m«l« 
ll«d« • of ooMonBAB, 

uSik: CoMty CUm. iS3. 
BTTtA^ . lll HP liSO 

cterv. 4)1 ^ 

Mb b) lolUon< vMiMtcrm^ 

IMbi M« KmocAW. by A. Ua«, 

ITfS^ Wrt Abwt. ^ 
Mcdco, M M«ibo Cfay; Ucn* 

ivcy; ZAOUAko ^ . , , 


WbiA Chob ; foQt rmmnm, iif-9 
MtcbAtImn: yb*obo (feik Wiek' 
borriot, CIam* 4 A 1 
WekIwtAno Moor. itMA* of. >S4 
UifforiMio. fH OofOliM ibaAdB 
MMAm. sM LendoA 
Mb Indi»M: vrifu. 149 
Mb w ao** bani^ vfaaM 

ralW. CkMorgAA. tib 
Mib: OCOAii froo SfiUfinC, Yorks, 

Mi)pfrr«, CornwiU, 161 

roennud. 340 ')i 

478 

^fifKheod I Aoukt. 7 ^ 

UAing oustomo ood belwfa: Derby* 
ebiro. 99. 3<: YorUkt. 906 
NJttW. Cag. *99 Zini Mioeo 


MioocAV. TtM. 13**46 .. 

MirACl^: of Dm»UaI>. * 7*’ 

U^. ««« Uekinf Ctaa 
w}r«MM! Mkl«re> i$o 
Ubt WaiM. 117^ 

MllbrAe euH, im-s 
H j «w . Tbor'e hAffiaor. 7^* 

mayor rim : Oaofl. 3* , ^ 
U 0 ^m (>Mk Xafbtore c«d inei9Hl 

Creak Jfeiigio^ by J. & Lt«OB, 
nsfirrmi. 39^5* . 

Wob«BAgAXTAa t D«AAiAg. l|4 
UokvracMihA: maailfli. 184 .. 
M«tibtian^ ThMoa; tolk^rnotb- 

Md^ ^ ao tmubtt, Suaoox. 7 

Miujtor UOATAgb : wokefl noo* 

UaMb*': Abo Plough Men* 

da«)i lA rule of DocoU^. .Sicily. 
iy» j bwif dAi»e«. Abboc’e 
by. s6: mogb barb gAChored. 
BagUAd, 377 

Moi^. A9 «oA«o bere, 930*4 , 
MoMty: (ttt ab* W«r'b«A«a); In 

folbaalA. AfrlcA. 3«>, 49^. . 

IImoibMpa : etaoKoii crininAla, 
reikA of. t79 

Moon AotloU: foUMAlM. Sjo. 

. uiitru.. 0 >: The Suit'God't An 
AAd Tbor'i HAjAoer. 60*70 
(OlAMr) 

Hootoroy: kgooda. 33’ 

HeotfOrt. Siaco da, 176 
Moagnmiry eAAjAb): foDc*modl« 

ut!n\ maeklnd. India, 

196 ; oaIa. BaaIo. 93$: niw. 
rta At. PalndiM, 969; orten of 
wiAliQBA, (odi». 196: wlfo of 
9aA.’S. AfriCA. 933 
■ecA Cro^: c umtb cre e Mngi, 
C64 

HeoAo; M Lorbo. 437 _ 

M«^A| ftir: iDOOft s wife. O' 
AfriCA. 933; origiA of. IndU. 
1*6 

Morocco: MoorWi Bdlefe and Cu^ 
tcaa. by S. Wcctermarck. 969 
Merria daeicaa. tti Daccaa 
Mcrttock Wand ; AAwbt. 3 
Mcce* Cbe Prophet; b charm. 
lodU, 506 

Moaqvto; b fbUc-ttle, Togo. 358 
Moca! birth oiKOAS. 47-8; bue* 


Indix. 
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bftfid of fatli«r‘c eiaCer, 45 ; aocaal 
4 iW«lQna» $8 
Moth t omea IrWB, ScotUn^, 9c 
MethefTtChe: Africa, 113, au; 

troquota, 127; aurvlvala of, $1 
Motlsv: father *a aiWar, 4^501 
fatfta efter firW birth, 48 
Motor meecota, $ 

Mountain aah: a^Alnat witohersft, 
Liftct, igS 

Mt Acnanua, aaa Cotncna^ena 

Ceilan! Conan'a crave, 485; 

477 

Ut Ida : cave of Zeua, 135 
Mt Kenya, xm Akikfiyu 
Mt Lyctoe: cove near, tjc, ts? 
Mourning, xea Dea^ ona funeral 
cvatoma and bollefa 
Mouta ' charma agalnat, India, 33: 
Mo«aen ; treaaure i«|eod, 344 
Moyarta : falriea, ; Ch^, $45 i 
pioea-namaa, 1I3 ; trl^ iba 
Moyelr; o^aAntBf, i8j 
Meyhill: ghoet, 946 
Mo/rl; meaning, iBg 
Moyroaa Parke: meaning, jSj 
Mugren, Abt> of Iona, eao, 426,434 
MuJocrryi is aagharaet, Hleacbe.aU 
IfOltan ; loQMTvedidrta, jad ; plant 
and animal ballafa, ai? 
Mumming playa, jxa Fou•drama 
Wundendo: In fetlah charm. Con* 
4£9 

Mua/flOHi/da: In fatteh cbarm, 
Congo, 4 S 9 

Munetar : ( 1 ** Clare; Cork; 
Rar7 ; Llmarlck ; Tipperary ; 
Waaford); aheaf dedlcaM, 197 
Muppana; oAfddl, »68 
Murched, aon of K. Brian, 477 
Mwrdv. raincarnetloe ofmurdver, 
Aaeam^ a6a 

Murray laland 1 eicltangee of pro* 
portj ,«3 

Muelcal Infcrumenie, ear Ball; Bow 
and arrow; Drunt 
Muale Hill: meaning, 1B5 
Uulioe latand, 183 
UmiTergarh; anlmale, belief* 
about, aid 

Mycana: bull** head*, 64 (yMCx), 
*36; chryaanihemumii 64, 136; 
di^hle ose*, 64*j (pinUa), 136 
Mylaaa: coin*, 62 : wul Z«ua, ^ 
end Ltgt^ of tke firm 
yo«k Suite ircqrtcie, by H. M. 
Converae, revieiw, ta6^ 


Nagar: follt*medkine, 317 
Ntsaa: (**« ahe LhM K^)l 
Mftga Custom* and 5up«r*ciuon«, 
byT. C. Hodson, *68, 296'3i3 
Nall; In charm, liMlia, 332*3; 

horie*2hoe, a* charm, 3 
Nail &ah, *, 46] 

Nail'parinn ; buried, Htuaaa, so*; 
ereceived bv faiher*a dacar, 
Banka' lilano*, 47*8, <7 
Namea i dangerou* to Mdoaa, Ire* 
land etc., 133*6 •, gamu* at noat* 
Ing. Asum, 311; not ipeken, 
HauMi and FllanI, so* ; Iraoafar 
power, Bg}pt, :4e 
Nandi: drfnK blood, tdj, :$a 
Nangal Shbygn» folk-tried Idna. 
3 H 

Nansr^va: fotk*inediclna, 314 
Na^M: eshibita, 269^ raliglou* 
weing, $jj 
Nlrlt 1 mk^edlcln^ 9t| 
KMhdpura i folk*medldne. 3*0 
Nati'ea Lift in 5axt AfHea, by K. 

Waule, ravJawed, ia*«4 
Ndambo aodety, Congo, 447, 466*7 
Ndorebo: aboriginal, 133 
Nedclaeee : Mannnga, a; Palea* 
line, 965, 980; Santa Cm* lalaod, 

N^le: obarm to *bind,* India, 
330*1: omen from, Scotland, I9 
NeMwo^ Poreat, ay, je 
Mallgherry Hiila, <m Badagai 
Neaaa, Cuchuleinn'a gran&ioAer, 
331 

New Britain r cannlhallsm, tdt; 
compared with Samoa* 336^1 
eshi^lfa. 3 

New Grove; dolaten, 196 

New Guinea: omelet, a; cultBre 

E ralleU, 537; Seil^ann’e the 
lUneeiant of BfMjh firm 
Gttineo reviewed, 332'f 
Newhell: merouid, 34:*a 
New Hebridee: itte ef*o Pentacoel 
Idend): father'# eliKor. 4a; mar* 
rlage cuetomi, 34 
Newmarice(*on*Fergua: banahee, 

1515 fairlea, jps, 197 
Newtown (Clare): towac, 344 
Naw Year: (xm elxe Nav Yaar’e 
Day; New Yeai't Bra): eongo, 
Scotrand, 364 

New Year’a Day : barring euiMcn, 
Salop, 31 { dance, Stav, 39 
New Year'a Eva : coil brou^ la. 
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Ywki, a$7-; ^Cu>- 

*14: Yob lot 
CnrNe« * 2 $ 

Ncv Y«* Sun. n€ Iroqum 
H«v Z««lu4. !«• Maori* 
w« Wiav^ 

Hmj Idand . «zhiUta. * 
fiigtr mti ttn Wtrl Mm, TU. to 
X J. N. tnMim. o 0 tM »» 
Ki^ ; dao^ou* M aiww «m»' 
don*i GtaalWi :$& 

K)ah**W! W»l«a. lao 

to toto'tAto. iSfe- 9 > 
fciO» JOT-** . . 
Kl^-jv M ) S«M«* aevl. Gmm. 
•to 

B«Uiri BMt. t?l 
|Wi» ^ w : to Cham, laA*. SSO 

in»4* eke U«ee, bdi. xj« 

Ktoe. to ubbWc, Gvmfif. 43*: 
«4tf* of KufOftly P owarfc ; 
to Ib*v 7 of Cmcu ktojp^ 

Kto^^^blB. »M: gto'to o ce. 

jrito£*i^t9< Ceolo. 447. 4^ 

jTMoff I to Wtt etom. C«HO< 
4 S 9 

fforfa^ todl*fl« : koiao peo»> t)o 
WA fw HoaJiM* 

to 

HmS AottW*; (imoIm CmA: 
bSIwo: Moifeo; Uftltod Urnm 
of N. Wtoe tafloo); 

to toll M*e, ts6: tool 
ttei i '* OMceoe, 173 
Merth ttil: to dlriaattoo. Uaeipv, 
to 

Norik Klg«ri*« mPOoAi; KaiMt: 

JemtOfl Dt/oro; Raao; Zorlo 
Nonh imt! to dMoattoa, Hai^ 
nri to 

Kom;: (we al*o Chrifftonto); 

NotW on ^ Korrial* Caotttte of 
tin 9 «M vti P«Ilakto» b; Mr*. 
K. H. Spocr, A *71^6 
Kotet mlt of eacund qrinrinoto, 
170 

Noughanl; dotmai. toirtoe. 
xgji fort, tij 

: to totoh wrmniiT, 

Coofo. 4(> 

NutBbort ia folklort, «n — frr 


Nub, A.: AIfnd Nott: os Ap- 


ptnimoa. 1>7 )• Weoeon. 

C -tf: CuefcM Heroei, aso-j: 

to of, * 674 ; Tin Puoiro 
Work tto Folk-Lore Socle?, 
i< 0 ; How For to tin Lore of tbe 
Foft RadBl?i 379^: I" 
■Mrtam. by E. cIA. a 3$-7 l re- 
riev* br.^MocNnU** D«ano*fe 
fiam. i Nine** The Ftoher 

£kti m tin Oea j^emoocw. 
toy-*?; Beona' The Mktoe Seek 
Mstmagiaa. * 37 ^ 

Ttjmolonl w* Ai«0B^: Arrarjo: 
Makonto; Makaa; Yao 

Oat-nm: Oak, Hood- 

wood Foroae. *7; on Goclaod 
Day. CMtiatoe, 37; oak 4 o| dra 
*v Porua, Stavooton*, 07» 

rtoyma. 375 bo* of wn-<©d, 
Gto*co. to: 2eu* ai god of, 
JJ 3 

Of M Mtoaf Mo, York*. *07 
Ooito: oa Iron, nausaa, M: by 
TW. Sw^. 77 
O'Brkao, I^Mtd* of, tto, :M-g, 

.-3, ,i 

Tbo Pathn** SnUr in Oeoaaio, 
to W. H. R. Rivwi, a, 4>’I9 
OtfiB. ?*, 7 *^* 44k 
Odiniua, oaga of, 130 
Off: Tbor enoar of. 774; why 
Mlw* I* total to, ip 
OU:to Am, lo^a, 330 
Otoio: U BlMwoaaa, Ctoc*. 164 
Okitol. a ktotbad of XUling among 
A HUl TriA of Malabar, by 
F. Pawcon. *0 

OU as tin Mom, ds, by P, }. 

Stoddard. Mticed, 064 
Old Ckriotana Day : llowar bloom* 
and oaen knosl, Crteso, **) 

Old flnirn and Medem Toscany* 
to M. L. Casaroa, reviewed. 




MssceSeny */ Orhnay. 
SfcriUnd. Caithaeu, and Suther¬ 
land no ti c e d, adt 
OU UmU : (brae gods, 73 
OU woman and Stopance ?pa of 
fQCb4a4a. 3:^1 

Olyntpia ; votive offarioga, 64 
O’War, J. : Pl^og tiuWer*Banal, 
a Malay Gaioa, 371*4 
Otntiunnan: aimilra, 9 
Ofnant: unoo^ Graaki, t$9; 
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from aniaiak» SicU;, 174; from 
blrdf, Buckt, 933. Inma, a:b, 
jo^jo, Irclardi ScoiUnd, 

K , Sicily, 174, Y9rfc«> *35^; 

km braakaigci, ScoClaad. 89, 
Yoriu, itfh^ •, from clock, Yockt, 
a26; from detih coach, Clare, 
J90, :9»-4i dreema, Aeaani, 
ads, 3:9; from fork, England, 
a>6: irom Inaaeu, Crav«n, 925, 
Scotland, 90; from knifa, Eng* 
land, sad, Scotland, So: from 
frvaaUftg on atalri, Yorlu, aaS; 
fron mataera, Verka, aa?; from 
Boodla, Scotland, 891 from Kl» 
aora, Sceilar>d, S9: from ahooa, 
Seccland. S9, Yorka, aadi from 
ilccing on table, Scotland, 89: 
from aoot on Srabara, Yorka, 
997: from aeunda, Clara, ^7, 
SkUy, >73Hi ap<UinAim% 
Yorka, 995; from fpoooa, Yorki, 
gad; from auclcln|a, Scotland, 
I9: from caking last alica, Scot* 
land. 99; from taa laavca, 
Yorka, aa? •, from irorda of 
paaairi by, SlcUy, 1741 of aeel* 
^nci, Yorka, a>d; of tnawtr to 
prayara, Sicily, :7)'4S of Urch, 
Aaaam, jta; of aaath, Ireland, 
199*4, U 7 . Scotland, 90, 
walaa, s iS, York*, aay; of mar* 
riage, Scotland, le, Yorka, aa6i 
of nawa, Sceclane, 90J of pro* 

E al, Seetlandi 89; of quarrel, 
(land, $9, Yorka, aad; of vial* 
tore, England, aa?, Scotland, 89* 

a of weather, Walei, cS; rati* 
by acceptance, 139 
Orchid: front funeral wreacb un* 
lucky, Bucks, aat 
Ordaah: Cento, 4^, 467 
Oranda, (*• mona 
Oreto H*er: (raa aiM Palermo); 

DecoUati appear on benka, 174 
Oribl: in folk*lal«, Heuaea, 903*4, 
a:o, 361-0 

Orjgm da I’idda d< Ditu, L'. by 
G. Schsiidt, raviawad. Sid*aj 
Ofifini «/ Popider 5»^afxfakenr 
Caaionu, Tba, by T. $• 
Rnovlaen, rtwlowed, 411*0 
Orkney lalanda t folklore, 064 
Orc^la, 149*3 

OaeianU aagaa: Clare, 48$; Mac* 
Neill *9 Du^ttaire Finn ravtowod, 

396-40* 


Oacrleh : In folk-taJae, Africa, ooo, 
495 ^ 

Oiweatry : St Oeveld'e veil, 6 
Ov«o : <^erm to bind, India, 330*1 
OvoMooking, <M Evil eye 
QwenatIugaH: meaning, 18a 
Owl: annual hunt, England, 301 
omeru from, Qere, 190, 4^, 
Indie, ai&7: In entannlal featU 
val, Oaon, 3a; white, ai daatii 
omen, Clare, loc 

Ox : fleah eaten if ctruck by light* 
ntng, Zulua, tdei feot^nt fn 
fel](*tala, Atmania, 366 
Oxfordahira: («m also BUdon: 
Blenheim Perk; Xennlngton i 
Wychwood PoM i Weodatock); 
proverb, tS-p 


Paiwant: folk^Mdlcine, 314 
Pakhan^, royal anoaaior, Uarti* 
pur, SI 

PikpaRin: eham, 333 
FaJermo r The Cult of B«eci3Cad 
CHmlnala at Palermo, by 6. S. 
Hartland, 130. 16S-79 (^Me) 
Peleetina: (in Belt Jala: 
Bachleham; B«ch*eheme«h; Ra- 
mallalt); exhibiti, ^$^1 mar¬ 
riage cuatome, adc, otms (Hafa) 
^'Parm," MC Willow 
Palm nut: In fetlah charsia. 
Cento, 439, 4da 

Palm Sunday: eakei and branohea, 
England, 41^:; daintlaa, Bel* 

E 'tum, 410*1; palm oot In bouao 
ifora, Surrey, 

Falm*(r«e : Zeua aa god of, 133 
Palm wlna: In fatiah eereJtioalaa* 
Congo, 45$, 439* 4601 frfRlKi*. 
nia, Togo, ajo 
PlnlpM, battia of, 4:3 
Panjabr (/«• afee Ambdta; Am* 
ritaar; Datiya; Dera <jhdaA 
Rhan : Faroaepur: Gu)rdo- 

wfla: Cujrlt; Curddapvr; 

CurgMn : Hiaaar r Hoehifirpvr; 
JAmpur; jeeh Doab; Jh^g; 
Jhelum; jullundux: Xarnil; 
Eaedr: RJr&ra; Lahore; Ludhi¬ 
ana ; Mdltan; Muzaffargarh; 
PeahAwar; Rajanpur; Rohtak; 
Salt Range; SlAllMt; and uador 
Hamri 0/ eill«g«r ); folk*madlane. 
8j-6, 313-34? Oceuk P owece of 
Healing in die Panjab, by C. S. 
Buro«, 313-34 
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Folklore H. A< 

%em, 1x6^ 

; ftA^cdidtt*. 

P<mj r«*d Mon Soelot;. i-}, 

Pv&M ; telk o w^ ot. 314 

Pwtivel legeed, 1:3 

Pmm ; nOAm Ceo^ 461 

PaMOcki in naulet, (adU. 5^6 > 
fonif^a is we for bT^kvfdieMa, 
tedia. I3 

Pscack, Uabali Rafilbia Dane* 

P«y^tillOkx ■ JaUsn oX. 

ffi , ito,4?«0<*latt) ^ ^ 

;lee» sst Amuku aao Uxia* 


PvMit WaMt Xather'a itecr, 

Np^ ; la efaarm. tedia, 9$ 
Pvervai hfndt. ^44 
Piredur, ai|a el. a«3^ 

Pirtoni. MO. LaBa. 6? 
fmkxia*M. Mfr- Udweakae, d? 
Fveeue m^k. *», au 

: oidat bain. 131 1 rtcfBi 
■64: ••rear}, durot a^laet, 
i 4 }^ 

Pw: leH rim. cn 

! lift nilWii, jai^ 
lfca ,.>?4 


Ja, iM PtffU 
Pborlda: laflxiiecee Ckm iJS 
Pk»ak» : in Covn9 Oen. it^ 4ii 
PMsue, leftHale ef» J41 
Pi*; Wrtb /twM, AiMia. ^ i i* 
cuatijni, Baidu* kriaMe. 

S i in duna. Simftr. 917; 

Ida. Confo. 457: Seib la tied, 
AeMfi). 3 e$ 4 ; ki leB t ^uiee, Ar- 
venia. 3^ Uaari*. isl; la 
inhiatiea evaBaea/, Banks* 
lalande, 14; in titk of tatbv*» 
ditarf, Basiu* Iriaode, 4$, 49^0: 
tvik ae boree peadaM, Sanfa, 3 
Pike BiBantic. C 1 ara« fie 
Pin : wax 4 |ufa* rkTrgit bp, tap 
Place-nasia i Irdand. 

Pla|[ue: fajiiiM Inland, 

416. 4 i>S 

Plana aa a : io rbyina, 37; Zea aa 
of, m 

plantain: fa dlvinatko, Scotland, 
oi'«; local naaea, Kirkesd* 
erigbtibife, pj** 


P^taia fnih: in rite a^isat 
mkip cbildns, Coogo, 464 
Plancaaa atemt ia ria i^alnat e^l 
dream, Aaaam. a 6 e -3 
Planting and ballafs t 

•ifir cane, Panjab, si 7 
Plante in iolklon: (»* aiso Ak; 
Bakmas; Bi*tv ; OHiUta; 
CmbaJffuba; Gw; Barmai\ 

If* i Yunnan Ndne; La tt uc* ; 
iMmkttMi i .Mddtrd; Himdopde . 
Nxmrila-^^; mnkap; Ntmfa- 
laama s Ptafliain i Pwapldn vine ; 
B.iMmiiy; SuC^ mtoa; 7 bo 41 
h«a ndoHga i Varum); aa ntaoia. 
AiuBaUa, 301; Nav Ouljiaa, 533 ; 
Wake, iipd 

Plat*: eoun from, Verlu, t »6 
PUrtfV Cha Ww-Bwt; a Ualay 
Gama, hf }■ 37* 

Ptourfep, MS Luftf diacian 
Plei^ Wendap, DarbyaUrt, 38 
Paaameala. m* l«und disoaaaa 
Pelaen: dura adainfi, Ireland, 

Uarriaga cuatome 

PefTDada, ea Cook** lalaoda s TIJI 
Wtade i Samoa lalanda ; Tonga 
PeIjMBa, elaplag of, 13I 
Piaa^aeta: g an ger of atUng, 
iu; la oarriage euftosi, Ptl> 
ffim, *93 

Paaedraat: MUera, aepd 
Peglar«**; law* m god of, 133 
PaimdiB, demon or spirit s by 
sapptfr. India, 504; aapuldon 
rltaa, IndU. ga$ t nmika from tin 
m c ai alaaanaae, lii 
Poato: aa Sutfotk. 7 

Poalafiksea: aaaAiag, il 3 *a 
Poulnabmckaa : aaaniag. 478 
rnulnapiaafa: oaanUig, 476 
Pragaa^. m* 61 /tb euNom* and 
bdkie 

PrasMaac, d cc tfoc of, 4 
Praddenrial Addrem, $, 14^1 
ProCBMS (Tpa cl folk<talaa, xsr, 156 
P i g me ii e : Der^ibue, >3; Oxfort- 
diira. x8^; PaJastine, 376, ^9$ ; 
TeWJ, * 5^9 

Psydi ip: lafa nmr, 23$ 

Paimly fits: Aeaam, 303; East 
AMca, 133*4 

PablkaliOGB of Folk*Lora Soelefp, 

40 >a, 93 ‘io> 

Pdea, «ae Pkooka 
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Pumpkin : 1 a {Q(k*tAl«, 257 

Pumpkin vin«: eeedi in chsnn» 
Con(o, 46} 

PujfAtory: in cult of eucuted 
uuiiln 4 l*, Sicily, 169^, 173; 
•monger Gues. 36a 
Pyrferd Stont. 

^han : vor^lpptd, Aawn, jio 

^aniock KlUa: annual sqajrral 
hunt, 31 

Quetn Gukitvsru, aji 

Quean Mteve, J0: 

yuMneland, Moofl CrMk; 

Upper Bumatt rivar 
QueaniUnd Corroborue Sooga, by 

R. B. B. C]«rM.S 64 
Queen N^lorle: wlfa of John Com* 

a , SigM, 

tna: dangeroua » anjwer. 

Quin :^benehM, :$i; fore, dangar* 
oua w daatre;, 194 
Quolreng N gaa, m Uaelong 

Ra, the god. 149 

Rabbi jMa, M Juda 

Rabbit r 4 aJrr» Clare, 483 

Race aiemanta In lore n folk, 379* 

Rarer of Man and tAetr Dix(rib«»* 
tian, The, by A. C. HaddOA, 
npcicad, 

Raga liland, <«a Penteeoal laland 
Rag*buihaa: Glaaergan, lai 
Rafn ; controllad byngoaga, Congo, 
46g, or aalt, Conge, 46S; given 
by Thor, Sivaden, 76; ZauJ aa 
|ed of, 133 

BtMAbow: lun of f^anga’i povar, 
Congo, 46a; anaks coovlng fron 
vaU, Africa, aoa, a56^;T7ior*a 
brew, 7S 

Rajanpur: felk*iivadiclna, 3 t 3 * 4 , 
316, 337 

Rajpuia: eharm, Rbichl aept, 8$; 

marriage ouetom, 14a 
Ram, m Sheep 

Ramallah i facdona, 393 ; wadfieg 
anire, » 8?4 
RaoKhindra, So 
Rjek, Lake t legend, 18S 
RaeOlpur. foIk-madiclM, 30$ 

Rat: charm agaiait, India, $od 
Rath; placa*Aamea, 184 
Ratbblamaic : baAAeei, (8? : care* 


i^, 344 (plate); daoton ba^eVr 

RathfoUane; tairtM, 195 
Ssvan the ravlaher, Si'S (pUce) 
Raven: omen from Ciarei 19O) 
>^4 

Red; In amulet, Euex, 333 •, bead 
for divination, Congo, 45a I 
beards ef St oiaf arid Thor, 74, 
7 ^ 

Read-buck: in folktale, Htusaa, 
3to 

Raid, H. M. B.Svapa of Scottlah 
Polklera, 

RdAcirnatlon belief*; Anarn, 36a, 
30: 

Ralndaer: borne in horn danca. 
Abbot'a Bromley, a6, *9, 39 
Reiatlonahip: kineUpdefined, jS>9j 
tanne uead, Oceania, 4a*5, 59, 30 
ReU^on, evolutloa of, 

Re^iglMa Dandng, by M. PsiooeJc, 

Ra^ilea In folklore, rea Croeo^la 1 
Frog; Liaard i Snake: Tortoiaa 
Reviflwe, loy-es, >37*84, 388^16. 

foreeaaelng well water 
etc., 83; folk^Ttadldne, By 
Rhaumauem: aenulete agelnitiStif* 
folk, 7, Yofka, *37; eauaad by 
fetlah. Conge, 461; euraa for, 

jAdla, 84, 314* 3»b*7* 3>*-? 

Rhedae, tot Xamdrea 
Rhonabwy, Kory of, 340 
Rhyirea: England, 37 
Rl^bonea: cure for dJaplacaanne 
of, India, 84 

Riba, paint tn 1 cure for, India, jtn 
Rice i onea grew raav**lu^l^ 
India, i»s 

Rtddleb: diecuaaed, 419: ef Baalar 
Book. 4x3 { Togo, a$H 
RUiitt #/ AMCer Book. Tht, 
by F. Tupper, reviewed, 4x3 
Rlgreda byiua, St 
Ring*, flngar, mi Flnge^rlngl 
Ringworm; curea for, India, 85, 
3:6, 3»9 

Rmroa 1 ghostly bull, 480 1 towwr 


R^i*^rajide : bair ctippinga eot left 
about, S47*8 

Ritual, value ef diacuaead. 1654 
Rivera and etreame ; (rra aiio 
Fords: s*(d imdat tumm) ; folk- 
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lor« W»t«, Zi 7 i 
lndit» las, 3 *«» 3 *» „ , 

Rjrefs, W. H, R. r TTie Fatber'* 
SMar In Oceania, 9 . 9, 4 a*S 9 > 
Socoe Katfcii Practices in tbs 
Banks' laluds, a, 9 
Roan antstopa, ir« Antelope 
Re^n ) u Sr^bringar, Wales, S191 
omen from, Bucks, 013, Scot¬ 
land, 90 

Robin Hood; In dancs, Abbot's 
Biomler, 40; hooden boras cus* 
na, Kant, 04^-9 

Rodca, an Snen 
Ksttakt folk-madjctne, 83*4. 31S, 
JMf 5*5. m - haaling gifts «v. 
Wind la Haaia iine, Jats, ; 
osHast Briber eaia nor drinks In 
bsaisr's vtUaga, I3 
lUptaas, andant: (isr aim under 
datitae); worship of Jupltn Doli*. 
absauS, 64 

Roma; {m elee Ju^tar)) straw 
p«p^ thrown ovsr bridgo, 145 
RomuLos saga, 330, 134 
Ro^, D.: sersps of Sooitlsh Folk' 
tors. OS 

Roro triba t account of, us; elan 

R«H^. ^ Folk^nsdlclM In lha 
Pasisb, 134$ Oeoult Poaren of 
Vanng la ifco Finjab, 

Fanjab FoUUora Notas, aio>7: 
9 katt Folklors Notos, *03-7 
Raoto K> J, ;rsviawb7,~Lsws4fi*B 
tfsisrm Gfssh /aiklors and 
dwtoat Osrk Fshgton, 519^3 
Rosmar^ : Qirisunss grssns, wor- 
cm, sdi 

Ross Broc, m Ferns 
Ross (CIsto) spoctrs dog, 4^3 
Rosslra Cosde ; hauntsd, 343, 4I0 
RoBsn : sahibiu from, 231 
RoroDB rivar, see Mbac 
Rev*: facbar'a sliler, ss-d 
Rpla: bansboe, 191; plice’namss, 
1*4 

Rubbae figure m folk-eats* Haosas, 

: fwt elro Bsdionit; Kit* r 
Lstts; Ucbuanlans 1 Sanopeda: 
Vofegde); setting, idg 

RgirrfC ; ttini exas, 9 


Silaiaul; folk-medictna, laa 
Snrtfce: 

Aaosm, 30^10: Crets. 


135, 137 i 

etino, Ml, S90, *93 i 
coocaa with God, ; discussed 
b; M. M. Hubert tcM Mauss, 334 
hmnM —Crtti. I 33 * 4 i <37 > U 3 I 
Grssce, W*®, * 4 >* 3 » S 3 >* I 
India, 1 ??; nefns as evidence 
of, IlsjT. * 4**3 

Saffron Walden: amulet, 0031 
hawthorn fetal, sas 
SJOid LakhO : foUc 4 aedicise, sag 
St And of Perns, 404 
St Angus rose Tlprasta, 4 i 7 » 4 *< 

St Agnee: In charm, IrcUnd, 43 ? 

St Ambroia. 41?^ , . . 

Se Augustine's Latbe: boodorung, 

St Slrtbolomsw: binds devil, 37B 
St Bartholocaew's Dy; fair flxad 
l», Staffordshire, so 
5 t brandan, 404, 4074. 4 ^ 

Si Brids, <rr St Bridget 
St Bridget; on broadsido, Flandars, 
(sSsVigtntM ths triba of, 439 : 
In charmii Hebrldaa, 444 ^ Its* 
land, 4 ai« 44;. 4431 cro**®* «<• 
Aatfim, 9 i firs at Rildare, 404, 
407 j pagan protoCnj. ,4©3S. 
439; pusm 10, 4 > 7 S ««• 

catsd to, Iratand, 197 s as watdur 
of homo, Hsbrldes, Ireland, 439 * 

70 

St Brocean, 417 
Se Ctnloa, 4ao 

St Claran 01 Clonmactiola. 40 d *7 
5 c Claran of Salghir, 407 
St Colmsji Mac&uaeh, iffa 
St Coleaaa mao Kurcken, osi'a 
St Colman see TTl ClUasaigh, 417, 

4*3 

Sc Cohiraba: lev charms, 43 ^: 
Vmai, 4:74, 430 , 4 * 4 , 4 * 4 > 5 < 

St Colwncdlls, 4c4, 4Sd, 43^-7 
Sc Cochulmne, 4!7. eni** 

St Cunnntin die Tall, 427, 430 
St Donat'e caitio : nlghl*h^, lao 
St EdBuod, 37 
St Edward the MartTr, 176 
St Ends, 4S4 
St Erik, 73 

St Gall: c^armi, 438, 445 
St G^ald of Mayo, 403 
Sc Hiler/ of Poltiara, 4174, 4 >o 
St John the Baptist: patron of 
DecolLati, Sicily, t?9 
St John's Day : special OfSeea, 4 sa 
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St Jowph rlvM*, H«keo ; Rero 

St Kenelfn» 176 

Si su St MoIaSm 

St MacCreebj, 478 

S( ilMCr«ich«» jSi 

Si Msrto, 431 

Si Mlchneh 4 st* 8 » 4}Si 441 

St MoehuDii, t8t*a, >95 

St Moliiat, 4C4 

St Moliinfi» 409*41 4054 

St Nichorai: ehurcb of, Abb«t*3 

Broffliay, a6 

Sc OUf: heir of Thor, 74^: taga, 

St ^awaM i wall, ShfOMhIre, 6 
St Patrick ; LoHcaof, 417, 44^>4Si 
poena la pralje of, 417, 4:9'ao 
St Pocar, 4)1 

St Proaper of Aquitaina, 434 
St Romuald, in 
SalAU: (ra« aUo tmda* 

Hindu and Mohammadafl, In 
folk'Dadlfilaa, India, li44. jtS* 
> 3 1 hTincva and auloijaa of Iriah 
aalata, 417-46: Ufar^ on popu* 
lar broadaldaa, Flandara, $aS; 
Plu0U9ar*» VUa Sontlorum 
mhttnia ftvlavad, 40t*6; alain 
to All ahrlna, India ate., 176*7 
St SaeKnall, 417, 41^00 
St Sanaa, ilt, ilj, 477 
St Stapban*) Day 1 wras hunt, %c 
St Thof, 77 
St Ulun, 417 

St Winifred : bleed atalna, Salo^ 6 
Sala of Salvage Stock to Mamoara 
of the Soel^, by C S. Burna, 

^ 101. aaa 

no; fallgloua danca, |t j 
Salt! in channel Congo, 40S, India, 
S6, 917, 3»54, ue; In folk'talaa, 

Africa, 490, Carmary, ij? ; ^van 
on chlldV Brat vldt, Yorka, aa^ ; 
abapMhifdng la pillar of, Gar* 
ouoy, iw 4 

Salt-bei: ^at laid {n, Buck*, aaa 
Sale Ringa folk^medlclne, S54 
Salraca atock, aala of, o 3 *xoi, aap 
Sanaileur: folJc-medicina, 331 
5 amdf 4 *oaa: curat anakeblta, 

India, 505 

Samoa lalanda: culture panJIela, 
536*71 highpriaat’a glaoca deadly, 

35*** 

Samoyede: foHc'tala, 14a 
San Salvador; aoraa cauaed by 
fetiah, 455 : wiCch^flndiag, 465 
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SaoCa Crus leland; obfbits, 3 
SanleAora : in follMale, 350 
Sanedb; Booipaa' FolUort 0/ A* 
SoAtdl Pargsnea rfvlawed, 
SantoncU : human aaoiAce, SJT*) 
Saturday ; in channe, IndiB,^*5 
Saturn : oftarinu te, lulv, laa-y 
Scandinavia : (jm 9U0 £>wn)a» 
Norway; Odin j Svedae ; Thor : 
Volfung aaga); homarr. 60*70 
Seapagoat: Greece, 138 : Incua, 307 
Scarborough : Itorie omamana, j ( 
lucky and unlucky aetiona, aa? u 
on^enj, 397 

Scattam leland t dragon, 479; pHtt,. 

477-* 1 341.4 

Sciatica: cutaa for, India, 3:7 
Sdlfy lalanda : blblfography, 41 
Sdaaore : lucky preaent, Argyll, $9; 

Oman from, Argyll, So 
Scorploo ! in aaulat, India, jo6 ; 
charm agalriat idnu, India, lag- 
30 » S« 4 > S06 {in folC-Mka, Ab^ea, 
>o>i, 36 >i 

Scotland t (mc alre Habridaty 
Highlanda; Orkney lelanda: 
Shetland lalanda; nd vdgr 
»mtUt ): bibliography, 41 
Seett, Miehaal. (h« wiaard, tay 
Scrape of Engllah FoUclera, V., 
133*7 

Scrapa of Seottlah Folklore, 1,, 


Scrofula: eurea and charma for, 
_ India, 83.4, SG, 337*8 
Scythe : in charma, India, 84 
Saa cuatoma and MIefa: (rea alee 
Flahing cuKonu and ballafa)> 
Semeraat, as#; WaJaa, 1:74 
Sat*hereM: ae gondola oroineoO, 
Venice, 4 

S<a Or water boraea, w Water 
horasa 

Sail: human, Clare, 4S3 
SaaJa: Greta, 13a 

Saa^lug r In chaffing cuatom. 
Bann^ ialarda, 

Second tight; Argyll, 90; Waka. 
1:9 

Secretary, election, of, 6 
Secret eccletiea : Egbo, 339; Lower' 
Congo, 447 . 466*7: paper by Mri. 
U. Franch-Sheldon, i, 9 
Seeda. rae Pumpkin ^na 
Seefln: meaning, iSj, 164, tS6 
Selne*tflf 4 ri«irre, re< Rouen 
Selangor: game, 37a 
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SsnecM : uihiAtioo, i*f ; Woli elan, 

Is? 

^ctiiulnf t (>M a2f0 MkfaanloMS 
Dtv : Svaliag Ni^); 41 b. Meo* 
4*7 Mrs oaocc, AbtoC** 

96 ; T'Mi, *»«**-*i 

HapM, 51s 
.SerpsDt, rrr S&akc 
.So^ : bom pe*4wt. 3 
Seven: ia eluviiM, CciO0o, 463, 
lodie. Ml 3^, ucki; in l«g«pd 
oi roikoa 017, Q^. 4I5 
I Awovia. px 
miftihii, y? 

Aakoifoar. J.: tfaotiw Fcetivol. 
(XM) 

.iMspeer, Wn.; osUbit*. 4 
Jlifttoa Nt, CoHiKM, }8 
OowbiTi : feplk-iiK atf 
Stempv MiW: kA mdkiM. S»S 
Sbenda*^ Lako. dama bod^w. 

47^; anebuMd. 184 
^biuinon rhv: cerMi aadia*. 

340 i |h«M, 341 i «< A***, 

341 

SiMfi HfbMt la foBMlM. AJ' 
cm, Mil Antfo, adj, Carmny, 
1374 ; from nab m^morton a. 
Saadand, >34; Walao, ttb. 1*0 
fhartt: foadl tattb aa 
^^Iwaatla. 7 

Sbaaf t beiM aa tauloi. WUtb^, 7; 
ifl MbdaJaa. cat. AIrtea. aeo, 

490, an 

Shalla ia MUora: aauUi. PUf|»> 
ploaa, :»4; aa enrraac^, Ca^ 
Knaa, $36 

SbwaiaWeed ' aMval bvat. 11 
SbatkMUuA: 

Sbea : mod tnai aa ebam. Parria. 
id 3 < 4 ; BAOM fros, Ac^V, 8^, 
Vorki, aH: mkteky a c4i ao a 
with, ArpO. 89, Yarica, aaj 
Sboetin^ ataxa, rat Ueceora 
Shradb : apactra. 340 
Shrvfoblra : (m alM Edasioad ; 
UodBk 7 : Orvi aniy ; Wootaeo 
Wall): aiMoal bani^ coatm, 
n i p^Bm hiaafali, 1x4 
ICkot; diama aadfeflMaAdM, 
31V7, 331 , 398^ 

SICIJ7. m Aalfeak; Ba^krta; Lar- 
cara; Note; Omo mtr: Fife* 
no: Trapao: 




Siam Loom t folk-talaa, 804, ao7> 
»X5» ado 

Siv*a: la ditfoi, ladia, 33a 
.S^ Md SyfhMt «/FWmordial 
Jfaa. 3 ^, bp A. Ourcbward, 
reviewed, jaj*? 

5 (U The, by ti. A. 

Matatfl^. reviewed. 4x44 
SitiM: foAxmaduaM, 334 
Silver! (lit 00 ^ild*e £cel viait, 
Yorka. ess : iBedklo»<Bian'a mb- 
nr, NUa, a 

Simrisbama s riM widi S( 01af*a 

uat 7 & 

Sn*e the mnb. TO 
linibbliilia tat Etihdn 
Steckf (aaaa : SaglUib, 134 
Slrm on, 130 

SlmOr FolUora New, bp H« A, 
Roee, $037 

Siam: el &<maod wih 1a riwa, 
Ce^o. 464: ed fathar, Oceania, 

Slit” 

Siea : la deane, India, 86 
Sfc 4 ee. m Klvlk; ^** ^**«*‘-*^ 
S1c ea( b v (cl caecrewa; anaaiAi, 184 
Skin dkaaoa ceuaad by fatiafa, Cotw 
9^ 4$4 

SkecMoiw: aimbelie aaea, 68 
Skeli: la totk-uU, S, N>(^, ado ; 
oa Om pet. Trobriooda, $34: 
praaaread, kloraball Banoatta, 
$34 

Sky : AlMOi kvaa b epcad. Kaltiab, 

f kc: Boaa eaar aanh, ladle, cas* 

: Zm aa (ad oi, ti3 
Skve AMllPi% folk-eatoa, Africa. 
*S 9 

S levaolaai, am Pwa; Ruaaia 
Slaapiac tkkam ; tmtaasti Con- 
(a, 464. 468-9 

SUeve Carraa: auparoaRBeJ ph«a^ 
tnan a, 339 

SlMvcDHlaaba; CMUlag, 164 
SBeve Seidbe an righ: maoning, 
ilS 

51 m^ ; foseral dovara uciluckf, 
aa 3 i aeiMf. aay 
Smtlmi. <*a Rpaevik; Wlrard 
SnaUpoi! asuhCs agalnat. Cap- 
kn, j6i 

Smiib, H. M.; Scrape of fingUah 
FoUorai »»4-S 
Smitbp, Me Blaclmitb 
Soaka : (ear alao Fdutx; Pptfiefi ; 
Wat wf wikc ) j tnuJeta agalnat, 
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Ot^lon, x6t; chtnru a^alntt, 
Corn vail, i6j, India, i\, Sj, 319, 
3331 50^; tn charm 

S fajMC Ute, India, 304; cur« for 
M, India, 504; drinks bufialo 
TO Ik, India, n 6 ; in folklora, 
WalM, :xS ; In fotk>4at«a, Africa, 
J©>1, ao?^, *55, Ireland, 479; 
Gd^a, aoak« mi. India, 85; 
rainbow at, Amca, ana, 236-7; 
aa aaal In ipirltland, India, 123 ; 
aa iotsm, N«w Guinea, 533; 
varieciM, PanJab, ai6 
Snakv<harminf, India, 3sd-9 
Snakeatene rinf, Cornwall, :di 
fiodarmanland, ut Skoflatorn: 

SiengvlMa; Torihllla 
Sehrab and Ruaiam, 934 
Solomon Itlando: marrlago eua- 
tome, 54 ; oatrlllneal daieant, $3 
Soma Na» Cuttoma and Suparoei- 
de^bj^. C Hodeon,aU,a96*iia 
Soma Notaa on Ma^eal Practina 
in the Banka' laltnda, by W, H. 
R« Rivera, a 

Someraic: ^a oljo Uinahaad; 
Quancock Hllla; Tauoeon); folk* 
aona, 36 1 sea baUaf, 924 ; witch* 
craft, igo 

Somme, mo Amlane 
Smi on grate bare aa omen, Yorka, 
aaj 

Sereary, ira Maaio; Witchcraft 
Sevdan, <m Om^urman 
Soule: eallad away by rtgvtgn. 
Congo, 46$ ; of men and anlcMla 
not dljttnet, Aaaam, adt 
South : lo divinationj Manipur, So 
South America: (4«r elre AU« 

C mn; Braail; CerdlUaraa; 

mi) i ford ritaa, 159 
South Auitralla: Fraser'a ToWm* 
Um and BM/amy reviewed, 389* 
9^ 

Sroih caat: In divination, Maol* 
pur, go>t 

Southern Ki£<rla; (m« alio Cala* 
bari Sdo: Wafa); rolk4Blw, 
a^S-do; ring!, add 
South wM: 1 a (U^dnation, hUjif- 
pur, So 

Sewing ouetoma and ballefa: 
Aaaam, a6a; Denmark arid 
Sweden, 75; India, at? 

Spain, are Catalonia 
Spani^ juice, »e Liquorice 
Spaniah Point r mennaid, 344*3 


Sperm ! OoTians, X3 j; omam 159 
Spbins, (he, i«o 

S^dei! in roQc*talea, Africa, aoo* 
15, aeS-60, 35X.60; in witch-find* 
iJ»g, Congo, 459 * 

Spinoiog; tabuod when aeiUng 
tuear cane, Panjab, 217 
Spluing: in blaaiing, Congo, 434: 
In lolk-madicine, Germany. 3% 
India, 315. 31^1 330: infolk-tiie, 
158; In ford ritM, 159: telnet 
wirchcrefi, J63.4 

Setting Cure, A, by W. R. HalU* 

day, 3B8 

Splean diMauj: charma against, 
India, taj ; euraa lor. Indie, 84 
Speer, Mrs, H, K.: Noiai on the 
UaiTlafo Cunoma ef tho Be^ 
and Fafiahin. afij, ayo*^ (pfata) 
Spoon: omen from, Vctlei, asd 
Spralna : eberma for, 437^ 

Springe i St Ther'a, Sweden. 77 
Squirrel i annual hunt, SnglMd, 
3W3; in folk'Caia, Africa, om 
Sufferdihlre: {too tUe Abbet'e 
Bromley: Begot'» Broatky ; Bat* 

S ’ Kail; Blithfietd; Bromley 
tret ;Bijreeivupon*Tr«nt; Need* 
wood Porate); omena of vleltera, 
aafi 

Stairt: omen from meeting on, 
Yorka, aad 

Sterner Hrk : ghocti, 344 
Stanley Palle: good men have no 
jtomaclw, 1054 

Starr, P. i cciiblti by, iaa*3o: 

tflta to Society, t 99 > 3 e 
Start: (»a olie Bvealng etar} 
Morning etar); Bunjll ra««ed ae, 

i ll; ehildres ef tan atui aeeru 
. Africa, asdi origin of, IHia, 
aafi; Zaua ae god of, tu 
Stealing NIgbc, CaetJetea, 3! 
Steogneta: crow on monamenM, 
7 * 

Staoton, F. M.: The Aotlqully ef 
Abbot's Brooalay, 386*7 
Stmpe, Apolio'e horte, 66 
Siicklaeted. battle ef, 74 
Siockinp : omen Trom, Seedaod, 80 
Stomach; not poaw w ed by good 
men, Congo, to 5>6 
Stoma<h*echa : cure for, Tndi&, 83 
Stomach diieaew: cure* for. Fee* 
f*b, 314 

Stone Age ; aycnbolic new. 6 j-^ 

Stone money, Carollnoi, 536 
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Stones: (<«r a 2 f 0 DofaMB^; in 
fetkbre. Wate, ci«: MkkW* 
ftue Uoor, kf eod of, ijt; Ia 
pfao^rama, C«re« jf 3 , \96 

SwBwe. BOife ■ bcoTealyaeitbr, 66 
Staofio, j«> tU*«re hm sobmbs 
S^Hdt m tmfhtk Ctw^w 
tni* Litsfeiitrs, rfvicweil, 409 
Sabetiiuted Bride ^pe of 

SvccuW. (3$ 

fticBrifc owrc bp, Isdla. 84 
S oBrifc 1 (<M 4U0 Bruta ; Lov^ 
MM" bdM. 

ia lQfk>Md*riB«» ladfa^ 
517, 3»>a 

Mpar CBM: imfrult oohdcii. 

ImW. 017; ubue. ledia, ei? 
SideMe; reUMVMNd m beMto, 
AMeia, >6* 

SuAUbe: {m efee Betu trite); 
vir*dcv, 37 t 

Sob 1 in AMee, *$4; 

men*! teetetei AkUya. ic< 
th* PateSMdv); 
IB ehame. (adU, l4<5. 
ui*t, 3>41 CteiidM aavar 
te«tee oa, Pahadna. ate; tem 
.ilMi Atei f i BnMep. m; 
WakMi CairiMn, 16 
S«a fed: cute smm b iwoi India, 
(Ml ecatan Mn, 

. India, cad; Zetii aa, lu 
SBcv'Cnd*! Axe and Tber'a Hom* 
Mr, Tte, te O. MeataBue, do> 
7 d 

Sanken ciciae aad lands: tie; 
aaif, alj^ 

Sunni* : la cbarai. ladk. 8$ 

5 tifs, swn'a aodctp. Beaks' te 
Unde. M 

surrey : (see 4U9 Great . 


i/Ttf : (see «Ue Great . 

Mtjwflite; Lnadea; r ii fa d 
SlOM: WIekvortb HidkixJ; 


SlOM: WIekvortb HidkixJ; 
•mulct, 7 

Surrey BirtUBraooi Cnstea, A. by 
G. Tteicber. iU 

Sftr tribe; marrUfe wtti vlfa'a 
liirv. ayj 
Suaeaa' amulets, 7 
Sutterlaod: vfcctaeraft Md d^rwh 
Isf, »64 

Suetsa: confBt iroed 4 r*imrkMg 
powers, Panjab. it* 

Swabili; folklora. 8: , 

i»»» 5 o,a }7 


SvaMuiden type of folk>talee, 184 
Sweden : ieee wra Bobuelio; Gnd* 
braodedal; I.4 m« ; 014 Upe^; 
Sfcteei StneUid) SoderauAlaad, 
VeMtsdUend) 1 ambar axes, 6S 
Mafer): Tbet>b^, do; Tbur^ 
der *c^ 77 
Sveflio^: corea foe, ladan, 
66,316, ^ 

Swidvlend, («e Gall cuton 
Smrd: ia danca. PabeUne, 279; 

at aurrla^ Palecdoe, 991. 393 
Sycasiora-crea: on Garland Day, 
CaaeUwa, » 

I Syna: (eee eUe CoenniMena); as* 
hfbit*, sd6: Code on MJna^ 63 ; 
Jafetar Dalicaeoue. 63 (pleU) 

TeMn: onlucW to put teoca on, 
Asf) 4 , 6a, Yarise, 29 j 4 , or sit 
oa, AftpdJ, 69, Yorke, aej 
Teter, vT J.; aibibica, 4, 9 
Tebue: an benls of rall|lon, 307; 
on bridecraon, PalesBaa. 385; 
oa treeeiof read. Confo, M; ae 
Co ftiker't sletar, Oeeanie, 43; 
on Ire, Cbrfeteuscfdi, CooUton, 
214; on Ssterv. CareUaae, $3$; 
oa food. Conge, 463. lodla. 30J. 

>17 • genMe, Aseatn, 30c, 
30d>te; LooculetlM apian 
dinpri ol. tdo, ids; on aamoe, 
Bantu, 334.^, Heeeea tad PilanU 
»o» 

Takapnr t Mk^iodldne, tsB 
Tatto: Mk-Bodlrisa, a»s 
TaOte: HalabM, »6a 

Talwandi: binbplace of Niaak, 
^ 1*4 

raAsrisd.Me: In folk^Cale, Hau- 
_sas, eoj, so? 

Tenane, Ceftin god, 67 
TangkliaU: birtit gtmm, J06-9; 
Borriap cuetDou, 394.3 ; puberty 
n ie rwi . 303: tabue, 3034; uu 

Ter^bete type ei Mk^lee, 244.5 


Ter^betetyM 01 mv^aiee, 214.5 
Taeeee: come. 63 Mote); looal 
deity, 63 (Mte) 

TnasMAg: Asain, toe : Cexollnee. 
Sjd 

Tauaton; witdKsift, 450 
To t 'leaf fortuaa.t8Ui^, 237 
Te^ : of aolffiale as amulets, Af. 
riea, 161: dead maa's, as aniuln. 
YcHb, is? 


30s: Cexollnee, 
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TMtblnj, ftoiutets for. Easeii 9»3 
TMDpUs*l«y. fair; 195 

T«apl«o*rfth«: < 3 emolition »verig«<l» 

Th^urr BAU, the Lord, India, 13 < 
Thatcher, G,: A Surrey Birch* 
Broom CuiCom, 3S8 
Theatre lupemiiione, 418 
Theft: charne egainai, 377*S. 426, 
aivd to aid, Con|0, ^5; f«t)ah 
Invoked a^eincc, CenBo, 451,454- 
5i *67 ; maelc barb dWecti. 377; 
ihiaf'Ander, Con^o, 453 
Theeeue, at^a of, 139, ,4,, 144.5, 

*50 

TbaUa, Jefand of, 138 
^Ickecj r nd of. HauMa, soa 
Thomaa, N, W.: review by,— 
^raaer’a ToUmitmaHdSa 9 g 4 mf, 
_ jig 96 

Tnemoad, t 4 t Clara 
Thor: The $un*Oed*a Axe and 
Tnere Hammer, by 0 , Mon* 
tallua, d>7f 

Thom : charm to extract, Se Gall, 
* 9 ^- 44j 

Thetaia: Thor'a aprlnf, 77 

Thrace, laa Lmrgea 

Three : In fetiah eeremenlee, Con* 

Palaatlna, a9o 
Throat diaeaeca: cure for, Paniab, 
3U*4 

Thrym, king ef the giant*, 71 
Thunder: {xrr airo Thor); cauaed 

S feclah, Congo, eu, er Thor'a 
arlet, Sweden, 7^; god of, 
Oaroa, sdt; horae of Apdlo, 6d ; 
^thunder ged tlao aun 60*78 
Thundarberca: Bradl, 60; Graaea, 
do; Japan, do; Surrey, 7; 
Sweden, do, 77 
Tbundantormi, raa Stoma 
Thunor. lae Thor 
Thuringia, tea MerHburf 
Thureday : in c^arma, India, yax ; 
In folk'cnediclne, India, 320; 
nighr for wedding, Bedu, 379; 
aa^ed, Swodaa, 77 
Titiet: horae taieal, 3; rioga, a66 
Tiger: (sta <UfO Wer-beaata); aw 
aodatad with bongor, India, 125; 
in draama, Aaaam, yta ; parti aa 
•muIeCi, Ceylon, 161, In^a, adS; 
victim reincBrnaCed aa, Aaaam, 
162 


on, 


Tlffie in ma^c aod rdj^on, U4 
Ti^arary, ttt Cahirj Lough bo 

Tirmicbrtin : ghoet, 344 ; coeanlng, 

Tobacco : in ehann, In^a, 330 
Taberaiaaha: meaning, 184, xti 
Tobereevui r maaning, t85>6 
Toberiheefra ; meaning, 184, 19$ 
Tc«; in channa, India, I4. \ui 
In felk-tatea, Africa, ac&y; tiai 
moved bv girU, Palai^na, 3^: 
moving ahowa that marriadeabTe. 
Paleadne, *83 

Tw: SBhdflhIrri PeUwhuid* 
user AM Togo nviewed, 95^ 
60 

Toh Krmnat Eanareni, tu 
Tofa, legend of, tgc 
Tomgraney: aeanlng, 186 
Tonga ; father*! «atv, 41-3, 58 
Tooft, tea Teeth • ^ ^ 

Toethtehc : acnufet egalnet. Vorin, 
a^, curee for, Indfa, 8^3J»-3 
Terrw lalanda: marriage euatonu. 
St 

TerNa Sirelta : {raa olre Mabulag 
laland ; Murray ielajid) ; danger* 
_ou» to Gel] nemee, red 
TonMIlti aeal, 76 
TortMae i In folk^taUa, Africa, aoo* 
1, aia*4, «6o 

ToGemlim: Brltlih laiei. 10 > 
New Guinea, S3a.4; 
Fraaer a ToUmUmand Stogamj 
renewed, 389-96 

Touching TO cure dleeaiea and bltae, 
Panjeb, 333^, 5034 
Toy*: Ruaale, 4 

Tranimigratlon belief! 1 AatAm. 
a6i; Welse, iig 

Trapani; cult of executed crini* 
nala, 170 

Trape: le divination. Conge, aco* 
60 

Treeiura legend*: Clare, 184, 344; 

Walae, n% 120 
Traeeurer, election of, 6 
Tree* in fofhJora: (rec «ln Aah* 
tree; Baobab-tree: Beyh^n; 
Bey 4 ree; Birch-tree; Breedfrult* 
tTM; Coc»«ut palm; Ottatik- 
trea; Borowwtree; Mewthoro* 
tree; Hofly^rM; Lembaneaa* 
tr^; Mourtialfl eih; Nfm-tree; 
Oak.crec; Palm-tree; Plane-tree; 
Pof>]ar*tree; iamdia*Cne; Syce* 
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«flr» 4 j«a TvBAriA 44 rt« i Wtt^ 
tm; WiUo«r>cnc): in folktale, 
Garouflft J57: fcicw ipiriti, Is* 
din, ui i mend, 1A3, 149 ; 

WalM, IT74 : Zm> as na fed, 
133 

Trtoiaara*, A. J. N. : Fifty HauMi 
PoDc-Talss, (9^1$, iii45, 
sea 

river, 97. 9 f 

foDwal a> 

TKa^ 4tj 

Trey . fatal apoQa» i<i 
Tnw Tboeiaa, tala ol, i$ 3 -a 
Trtd: Tefe fSAsa dwNad fresi 

Oi DsMuie, la, igM 
TiMd^r: in feik-a^aa» ladk. 

tSI. m twm ll dit i, jdo? Oale«»> 
aiana. rar: Mib eea«di 193; 
dalM, t 9 ii^aiCKa^;BW 

dar k faadi. 34!; |iasai«aMa. 

>IS 4 

T^Hymmiiia. ^9 
T^arrffT tad ukm: CMsad bf 
Mtfl. Conge. 4SS, 4 $t i efaam 
dfM. 9 t. Cair44$; ewes for. 

Tiiliey Ml Asia, ms Araaala 
T trt ^^Epf^a, Mt Albaaij; 
TVms 

TunMift: twiMiwia ««a, gad 
Teacanyr (im ak# U Bamra: 
Vents Aniara; SaMaiera); 
Camaree't OU ttmne and 
Hedem Twrany rtvkvad, 14^ 
9 » 

Tvead river: Mdfad by foakliiar. 

Twe^ Day: daeea. Abbacy 

Bromlef, $a 

Tvalva: In laring fhoat, Bucks, 
wa; raese of mas, tndU, cad; 
yaara reign of king, Tnfia, 144 
Twins : lu^ acd umucky, Asaaa, 
S>>-a 

Uap: Furnasa's TU Idmd af 
2(ena Meney etriewtd, 534-6 
Dicers, sac Tuawurs and ekws 
Ulaw, Sat Aotrmt; Boyne rim; 

Brufb : Down ; f nadeuduii 
Dlywea, aaa Odyaanis 


Uirfalka] cord; weaerved by 
falbar's nstac, Oceania, 47, 
5 y 4 

Umbrallj: iudey aad i^nluel? aj> 
dona with, Argyll, {9, yWks, 
saj^ 

Uabeptiaed, sec fiaptian 
Ua^ oMcemaJ: la marriaga Cua- 
tum. Bedu, adi, apt ; protects 
a«<*r»i Badu, S 74 

Unde, pacer ^: causina marry, 
S 74 

Uadar f rouad peofda : Clara. 341 
Uadef'werld : Zeua ns fed cd, tsi 
IFalnd $Mas of North Amarica, 
«M Ariaoea; Bahrinf Straita; 
Cbaauhaaa; Ireoueia ; MaiyUnd i 
Hew York State 

U«Mr Buman rivar; eorroberae 

na^tM 

Urabwaaa cribs : Mrriafa customs. 


dlaaaaaa ; cures for, India, 


vSS^ 

V 7 

Dnfniaf dar ^rdturaaf*. Dof. by 
J. P a h way, d i ac u aaa d , aye's 
Uaaah, dantt of, 151 

VahM of Surmaan FelkJere in tJia 
Hi««T of Calme, Tha. by Mias 
C. S. Bw na, 1. 14-4C 
Vacapirae: Walea, isj; Qraaka. 
go 

Vaneouvar (aUnd. ms Claje^uct 
Vinfi : sowkif amem, 75 
VsMS lane: (albw’a siftar, ss 
Vwke: czhftdtA 4 

VaDtrilo^iB s C^ago, 453 
Varom (barb): in ebarma. Bng* 

VatendtSad, nar Vfaga 
Vkw- tf v a id en tt, alacHM of, s*6 
Vila BijM : Mk-maUdne. jid 
Virgin Mary: in Qilf axacutad 
criAiaals, 16S, <70; wards off 
dtaase, lielsnd, 4si; waCriwr of 
borer , Habridw, Ireland, 439-41 
VUuw ! aAnilat, India, a6A 
Frtw Senelenm by C. 

Plummar, reviewad, 4o:-ff 
Vedm, Ger««e 333 
Fotbrliwndhcbas mt Togo, by J. 

ScbSohlrl, reviewad, a<S^ 
Vofe®ie: tty, 4 
VolSMf saga, aye 
Volyiees issued by Socisty, «vi 
Votive efferiofa: Sel^um, lyi; 
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Gr««ki» 64 J3i> S69; 

Slcil;» 1^70 (^rsM) 

Foyof* 0/ Bt 9 n, notei oo. a30<: 
Vukfin and H^aiMoc, 66 
Vulki; wlfa pric«> a$T 

Wakes» h$ Pair* 

K'afcftamfrdm bird: in fealival, 
Manipur, 61 

VVaMa : {$et aJto under C9vnii4s) ; 
biblie^aphy, 41; dhrinador. 

B i Travalyan*# Palbtora and 
fcttonar of WaJei ravlawad, 
117-ai i Cvana^ Tba While Book 
Ueiinogion rcvlawad, a37«46 
Wampum balca, 137 
IPdA'lraa r In Wk<nadlcioa, jaa 
W&rand; Thor, reemorj of, 77; 

(hundar, baliofa about, 76^ 
WarU : curoi for, India, 300 
Waahara of tho Ford: Franca, 
>60; Ireland, i&o, 

WaMr : afro Forda; Lakai; 

Rain; Rivara and itracau; 
Springe; .Walla); In eharma, 
India, |<, 3J9i 3a:; In Mtih 
caramenlaa. ^ngo, 463, 46$^; 
lucky In draam, Aaaam, 31a; 
Oman from, Sicily, 174: noc 
atapfod ever bv brlMroem, 
Palcatina, aSj 

Watar>bucfe 1 In folktale, Hauiaa, 
$00*: 

Watar^RJa, <ra CaUla 
Wa(ar>feik, m Mcriolk 
WatarlevI, eat Blrda 
Watar*horaai; Clara, 4S6; Galway 
Bay, Walaa, ny^, ttot 
Wacar |ar: In martiago cuafom, 
Palaadne, a^i 

WaMr*UMrd; Li (olk*eaIa, Africa, 
4*7^ 

Water-aoake, asa Fdlilr. 

Water Mkita : Clara, 341.3 ; Cofl- 
go. iCt 

WaOien : medical treatmeni, 470; 

antch'Acdlag, 4^ 

Wax : in charma, ^nglaod, 376-7 
Wax figurea io magic, Ueiico, <99 
Weathor lore: C^aa eJso Hall; 
Ughtnmg; Rain; Rainbow; 
StOTina ; Thunder); Wales, ltd 
Week, daya of, aaa under ine 
Weeks, ). H.: The Congo Modi* 
dne-man and hia Black and 
White Magic, 130, 44?*7J ; ai- 
hibita by, 130 


wJl 


Weeping ; ocnan from, Sicily, 174 
Wela: axogao^, 394*5 
Weird ladJee, Wales, :i6. iso 
Welle! In chinn, India, 3*7^5 
Easter cualMn, Castleion, 3$; 
Uirj, Clare, 184, 195*6; folklore 
of, Walaa, n?, i»; bseling, 
India, 333*3; Sc OrwaU’a, 0 ^ 
vutry, 6 ; eacred, 163 ; Wo^aton, 
Salop, 6 

Wer*beBels i eai. Malaya, 374; 
dveKH, Malaya. 373-4; goal. 
Malaya, 374; mentHy, MJaye. 
S 7 *, 374 i tiger. Burmah etc., 
37 t*a 

ames. Mias A.: rsviav by,— 
RcNicladgee* Vith a PfrAMtark 
fiaafie. 

Waet: In divination, Menisur, 80 
Waetermarek, E. i Mooriab Ballefa 
and Cuatemi. 369 
Waet tndlae, rea Andflw; Baha- 
nai i Cuba ; Junalea 
Weaton, J. L.: Alfred Null; an 
Appreelatlen, 5!a*4 
Waic Riding Taaoharr Anthrepo* 
loficel Sed« 9 , Tha, by Barbara 
riiiire*MatTacc, 103*4, end L. M. 
Byra, 336 

Weetroppi T. J.: A Folklore Su^ 
vay of County Ctarii 

Wexford : (ms aiio Ferne); " croee 
treoe,’* «j 

Wheel: fn Kidaammor cuatom. 
Glamorgan, itB 

Whistling: omen from, SIdly, 174 
Whitby: amuleta, 7 
While anloieb, tee Dog; Kant 
Owl 

IPbke Boo* MaHtogien, 7W by 
J. G. BvaAt, revlawed, 337*46 
Whia cloth In Malay mi^e, 371 
Whin patarnoais, (raUn^ 44].a 
Whltttable: acnuleta, 7 
Whiiaufltide : aeptoftnlal Ala, Blen» 
helm Park, 33 

Whooping cough: charm against. 
Eases, 3S3 

W^cktn, see Mountain ash 
Widowers; mourning cusfoou, 
Trobrianda, 534; rlta perforoiad 
by, Congo, 463.4 

Widows ; not hoooured, Bodu, 275; 
aiouming cuatoau, Trobciand^ 
533 * 4 : protective rites by, Bechu* 
ana, jfo 
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Wu cat: kt foOMsM. Ahiin. no. 
t, a6o 

Wild Hviumu : Uftlavs. • 
Wsl»*. tso-t 
WiD^Oi^vtaM. 

; ^Mtea ' not ta booM 
balofv Patan Swtdar. S«rfCT< U4 
Wl^Mn . barw onMMra* j 
Wlodtaa wotf uabcky. T«rti. u? 
WMk. B. C A.; refifvi bf.— 
PMtody’t C«r««n OmU «a4 
0 «I«r, 4 »-i ♦ W'* 0 » W*- 

M 4 tfw Wtodr, ^to: Tup* 
«iVm »tf«s ftt fa«t» 

i^c, 4()i 5aidw4 h t*t»iah 
•M CMnf^ASM *09 

~ * r otMfi fr«n tbvBuf 


fld;^. >74 

Wind* ! in rolklof*i WaIib. cjS 
WiiMM, 3 S. t AriMAiM M- 
JSU, ai^*»i SO^Il 

Wlf*v«rtb HoU««: «raw lA brf. 

^^S)enR: (im 42m AmM* apd 
Chvm Md ipalBS 
Wmk: WIkIim; WbuW): 4 u 
2 ad br ir^pMiMdc ■><<«. 

. 40. 163-4: anMfct vMk. 1^; 

dMRVVS* *0 UMW ViRb** 
AngboB*! Llncobihlni u> 
Wfc Aftiili. 36 t, iPdta. 
i»$: ta H. S c pB ** d , 

WII»m; Wb1«». 11$ 
WtiA^ftAdMt; Umr Cc«|», 44 * 

:S aiimr» Ea« 

(ndiM, 4; Th* Cen|« M adki iM - 

man tod bia BM a^d WUU 
Ma|ic. b; J. H. W«1 b, 130. 
447^2 ( JooeuUnd hj KgbttfDC- 
_ ftrudc «b)»cb, ZuhM. 160 
W«I2: clan, S«ft«ai4i la?: ^n pr 
ova if MC teto Am. ibji in 
folk-ttk» ArDMala. 3 M, traland. 
47 f; In latfir««>ckic. CbokeU. 

'Woman: Cica a 2 M Buih ONteiB* 
and baiirij ; Cntaoaeia : Coowt^ 
tioo i Girl*: Mnrrla^ cuatoraa 
and bdlefa: Hotfaar-ciilit; 
Widowt i Whdaa); h maitt , 
orlcln ofi Togo, a5&; food taboa, 
AMnoi, J05: not rmocamatad, 
Aiaam, 300 


Woii»a: mdtm, 463; venttll©* 

453 

Wuaiiwclr: 

WooBpIgKm : la icdk-Ul«» Afnca^ 

W^^ton WaUt St Winifrad^a 

V*Taaa<arali»< Pamb In OUsn 
Tim£, A. (Mpdcad. 965 
Wovnda i diam agalaitt InoiAi 
Irdaad. 43 *i 

Wmi: WMal hmi. 30 
W f M to . A. ft.: «dAita bf. a-}, 6. 
^ adj} Tba 6*1*1 of AA^tntad 
Uaiba, 3h i G«oi Uan hav* no 
Steoinaha, lOi-di rvalavt 
Oif^'a Pm SMfiM frcm 
SmAwm Htg^n*. tS^^l vno 
Kaur^** and 69 «k«ioogan '4 
HUU^ Am VtmMgffU fOfuUirt 
Plawandr, ; Sadnhlrra 

r9tktkmdU<h4t ctu T«g9. >sH 

WT^OMOd PnrMC: iafdwJ, 3a 

Vak : n w*f*nc<d> Gam» *d« 
Yakuau 1 good man hav* no 
attmadn* tnj-d 
YaUlach. dalcy, l^api $17. 53 ^ 

Yao, 1*3 

YorWiir*: Um aim Canloford; 
CravMi: PaatbaraMna; Huddara- 
AaM: RnocBnifav: KormainoBi 
P an i a fi act: Searboreacb ; Whit. 
br>: Tba Waal ftldiA|T*tebar*' 
AMbfMologleal Sndaty. by Bar* 
bM PrafrbAlarraco, 103^1 and 
U U. BjT«> 156 
Yonte: folk-<pla; ada 
Yoaacaat aeo* iobaritanea by, 19- 
*e 

Tida, ana Gbriataaatida 

Zacuake: aj'apaSbailc svagic, ia$ 
ZMgAortn, 99 $ 

Zaibanka: fofk-mcdidna, 5*2 
Zamlncod: Wk^adidna, 325 
Zarit: In foa-ta^ Hauaaa, aoj 
Ban* 1 carrfaa li|btziiog. 65; cavta 
of, CratB. lu-s, 137; oa oolna, 
da, 6< (yUu): HI Gnck religion, 
133; I«an, 136; LabrandeM or 
Stratioa, da; Trinity eonoeeted 
wilb, 6g 

Zatua, aa* Aisaauhi 


«bajcoir: ?M*ra» at 
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Zhe jfolhaXoi-e Society. 


AMENDED RULES 


Apprtf&td at a Sfitfial Genital Mniinx o** 
zSth January, t^tl. 


I. The Object of the Jolk*Lore Society iheU be to 

promcCe the study of the tnditional Belief!* 
Custom!^ Stcrieii Songe, and Sayings current among 
backward peopleii or retained by the uncultured 
closssi of more advanced peoplea 

II. The Society shall consist of (a) Members and (i> 

Libraries and other Institution! being Subscribers 
to its funds of One Guinea annually, payable 
in advance on the sst of January in each year. 

III. A Member of the Society may at any time compound 

for future Annual Sub«riptlons by payment of Ten 
Guineas over and above the Subscription for the 
current year. 

IV. Every Member, whose Subscription shall not be in 

arresr, eball be entitled to a copy of each of the 
ordii>ary works published by the Society. 

V. Any Member who shall be one year in orreor of his 
Subscriptioo shall cease to be a Member of the 
Society, unless the Ccundl sboJl otherwise deter* 


nnoe. 


VI. 


The Council may elect as Honorary Members persons 
disibguished in the study of l^oIkOore, prodded 
that the total number of such Honorary Members 
shall not exceed twenty. 

VII. Anthropological Societies connected with any of the 
Universiues, and Local Comroittees formed to 
collect the FolHore of any spedfied area, may, oa 
appro^ by the Council, be affiliated lo the Sodety- 

VIII. Any Member of such affiliated Sodety may (but in 
the case of Uoiversily Students only during a 
period of five years ftom MatricuJaiionX 
payment to the Society of an Annual Contribution 
of 2 t. 6^., receive the following advantages, vit :— 
(rf) An invitation ftora tbe President to attend 
all Evening Meetings, including be Annual 
Meeting. 

(^) The privil^e of purchasing any Publjca- 
' tlons of the Society at tbe prices usually charged 
to Members. 

IX. The affiliarion of any Society, or the privileges accorded 
to its Members, may be revoked at tbe end of any 
calendar year, on six months' notice being given by 
the Sodety- 

X. The affairs of the Sodety, bduding the Election of 
Members, shall be conducted by a Coundl, con 
sislbg of a President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
the Editor of and i8 other Members. 

The Coundl shall have power to fill up any vacandes 
b their number that may arise donng their year of 
office. 

XI. An Annual General Meeting of the Sodety shall be 
held in London at such rime and place as the 
Council from lime to Dtne may appoint. No 
Member whose Subscription is in arrear shall be 
entitled to rote or cake part in the proceedings or 
(he Meeting. 



XII. At such Aonufll General Meeting &11 the Members ef 
the Council shall retire from office, but shall be 
eligible for te-election. 

XIII. No Member of the Society having any pecunuuy interest 

under any contract or agreemeot with the Sociesy, 
shall be or remain a Member of the Coondl 

XIV. The Accounts of the Society shall be audited annually 

by two Auditors w be elected at the General 
Meeting. 

XV. All copyrights and other property of the Society shell 
be vested In three Trustees, who shall be Members 
of the Society. 

XVI. The office of Trustee shall be vacated (a) by resigns* 
tj<« in wriuog addressed to the Secretary, and {b) by 
removal at a meeting of the Society specially con¬ 
vened for the purpose. 

XVir. The Meeting removing a Trustee shall appoint another 
in his place. Vacancies in the office arising by death 
or resignation shall be filled up by the Council. 

XVIII, The Trustees shall act under the direction of the 
Council. 

XIX No Trustee shall be responsible for any loss arising 
to the Society from any cause other than his own 
wilful act or default 

XX In all proceedbgs by or ^^inst the Society, the Society 
shall sue and be sued in (he name of its Secretary for 
the lime being. 

XXL No alieratloD shall be made in these EuJes, except at a 
Special General Meeting of the Society, to be con* 
vened by the CuurcQ, or upon the requisition of at 
least five Members, who shall give 14 days’notice in 
writing to the Secretary of the change to 1 m proposed, 
'llie alteration proposed shall be approved by at least 
three-fourths of the Members present and voting aj 
such Meeting 
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1S81, Syisits FrM Pufaflb UlMvry. p«r Tcwlov* & HaAfon, 153 Oilord St, 
W. ' . . 
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U|Mi]« Bnivenity Lltfreij, ppr ^Siredon. 
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Strind, W.C. 
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1685. Wercaiter Free Public Library, ffaea, U.S.A., pv Regao Paul ft 
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Stecben ft Co., a Star Yard, Carey St, W.C, 
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